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THE LIFE OF JOHN MILTON, 

WITH THE 

HISTORY OF HIS TIME. 


CllArTEK L 

TllK WESTMINSTER ASSEMBIA' IN SESSION — THE SOLEMN LEAGUE 

AND COVENANT i SCOTTISH COMMISSIONERS IN THE ASSEMBLY 

DEBATES ON CIIUIICII-GOVKRNMENT : APOLOGETICAL NAJiRATION 

OK THE INDEPENDENTS PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS— SCOTTISH 

AUXILIARY ABMY IN ENGLAND. 

The AVestmiiistcT Assembly held its first formal meeting in 
ireiiry the Seventh’s Cliapel on Satnnlay, July 1, IGIo, 
after the impressive opening ceremonial of a sermon 
])reached before a great congregation in the Al)b(‘y Church 
by the axipointed l*rolocutor, J)r. Tvvisse, on the text John 
xiv. 18, I will not leave jjoa comfortlus!' About 09 of tlie 
memberKS were present at that first meeting, many wlio 
attended afterwards not having yet come up from the 
country. Among the 09 were the few of the Episcopal 
Xiersuasion” who afterwards drop^icd off; and these were 
consiiicuous by their canonical drcsscs among the bulk of 
the members in all sorts of jilain Puritan suits. The 
average attendance subsequently seems to have lieeii from 
60 to 80. Tile ^dace of meeting for some time continued to 
be King ITenry the Seventh’s Chajiel ; but tliis was changed, 
when tlic weather grew colder, for the celebrated Jerusalem 
Cliamber, also in the close vicinity of the Houses of l^irlia- 
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iricnt.^ None but members of the Assembly were allowed to 
be present, and there was no deviation from this rule except 
on the very rarest occasions and by special authority from 
rarliament. The Assembly sat commonly from nine in the 
morning till one or two r.M. The Prolocutor sat at one end 
ol* the room on a raised chair ; his two Assessors were near 
him ; and a table ran through the whole length of the room, 
at one end of which sat the Scribes, close to the Prolocutor, 
while the members were seated in tiers at the sidcjs and other 
end. The forms of debate and voting were very much those 
of the House of Commons. Besides the meetings of the 
Assembly as such, there were afternoon meetings of Com- 
mittees for the preparation of business for the Assembly. 
There were three such chief Standing Committees, to one or 
other of w^hich every member belonged.^ 

FIRST BUSINESS OF THE ASSEMBLY : REVISION OF THE 
ARTICLES. 

Not till Thursday, July G, or indeed Saturday, July 8, was 
the Assembly constituted for actual business. On the first 
of these days the Regulations wliich had been drawn up by 
the two Houses of Parliament for the procedure of the 
Assembly were duly received ; and on the second all tlie 
members of Assembly present took the solemn Protestatioii 
which had been settled for them by the Commons with tlie 
(Mnicurrence of the Lords. It Avas in these terms: “I, A. B., 
do seriously and solemidy jirotest, in the jiresence of 
'' Almighty God, that in this Assembly, wherein I am a 
'' mernbei*, T Avill not maintain anything in matters of Doctrine 
but what I think in my conscience to l)e truth, or in point 
of Discipline but what 1 shall conceive to conduce most to 
the glory of God and the good and peace of His Church.*' 
So swoi-n, the members were ready for their first work. That 
also had been rigidly prescribed for them by Parliament. 

’ Tlio Otvlinanco of Parliament aiitlio- that <lay. 
ri/,in<^ the change of the place of moot- 2 LightfooCs Notes of Assemhlv : 
ing to tlio .lonisalem ('hanihcr is dated Works (ed. 1824), V<.1. XI If. iin. 4 ‘5 • 
Sept. 23, 1G43 : see Lords Journals for and Baillie, II. 107 — lOa. ^ ’ 
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On July 5 the Commons had ruled and the Lords had agreed 
“ that the Assembly, in their beginning, in the first place 
shall take the ten first Articles of the Churcli of England 
“ into their consideration, to vindicate them from all false 
doctrine and heresy.” In other words, it was the pleasure 
of Parliament that the first business of the Assembly should 
consist in a revision and amendment of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and that, by way of a commencement in this 
business, or specimen to Parliament of the manner in which 
it might be done, they were to confine themselves at 
first to the first Ten of the Articles. Accordingly, 
the Assembly at once addressed themselves to this busi- 
ness. It was with a view to it that they first adopted 
that machinery of Committees which was to be employed 
subsequently, with so much effect, in all the deliberations. 
The Divines of the Assembly were distributed, in the order 
in which their names stood in the Ordinance calling the 
Assembly, into three Committees for preparatory revision of 
the said Articles in such a manner that the whole Assembly 
might more clearly exercise its final judgment on them ; 
while a fourth Committee, in which the lay-members were 
included, was to assist the others by procuring the most 
correct copies of the text of the Articles. To the first 
revising Committee, of which Dr. lUirges was appointed 
chairman, were entrusted tlie first four Articles; to the 
second, of which Dr. Stanton was chairman, the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh Articles ; and to the third, which had Mr. Gibbon 
for chairman, the eighth, ninth, and tenth. 

Jmagine the Assembly collectively in Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, and its Committees distribntively there or in other 
places of meeting, busy day after day, through the rest of the 
hot month of July, and then into August, over its appointed 
revision of the Articles. ‘‘ i. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity''; 
‘‘ II, Of the Word, or Son of God, ichich was made very 
Ma/n ” ; “ III. Of the yo iny do ion of Christ into Hell ” ; '' I V. 
Of the Resurrection of Christ'*; “ H. Of the Holy Ghost"; 

VI. Of the Suffieieney of the Holy Scriptures for Saha- 
tion" ; VII Of the Old Testament"; VUL Of the 
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Three Creeds^^ ; “/A". Of Orvjnuil or Birth Sln^^ ; " X Of 
Free Will ” ; imagine the Articles under these headings 
discussed successively, sentence by sentence aiul clause hy 
clause, most of the sentences and clauses allowed to pass 
without change as perfectly satisfactory, hut here and there 
at intervals a phrase modified or omitted, or a slight addition 
made, so as to bring the meaning more sharply into accord 
with tlu^ letter of Scripture or the Calvinistic system of 
doctrine. Such mere imagination of the general process will 
suffice, and it is unnecessary to take account of the actual 
changes proposed in the phraseology of particular Articles. 
For, in fact, these first weeks of the Assembly’s pains over 
the Articles of the Church were to be labour wasted. Before 
tlie end of August, and while they were still probing through 
the first Ten Articles, events liad taken such a course that the 
Assembly was called upon to co-ox)eratc with the rarliament 
in matters of greater urgency. 


TUK SOLiaiX UKAdUE AND COVENANT: SCOTTISH COMMTSSIONEKS 
TO THE ASSEMBLY. 

The war, which had l)een on the whole in the King’s 
favour hitherto, was going more and more against rarliament. 
In the north, Lord Fairfax had l)een bejiten at Atherston 
.Moor by the Earl of Newcastle (June 80) ; Sir William 
Waller, the hitherto unconquered, had been beaten twice in 
the south-west (at Lansdowne, July 5, and at Bound way 
Dou n, July 18) ; the Queen, coming from the north, had 
joined the King in his quarters, amid great rejoicing, after 
their seventeen months of separation ; and Ifristol, ineffi- 
ciently defended by Nathaniel Fiennes, was on the point 
of yielding to Brince Bupert. It was time, in short, to do 
what it had long been in the mind of Barliameiit to do— call 
in once more the aid of the Scots. 

On this the Barlianient had already resolved. As it was 
judged likely, however, that the Scots would listen more 
readily to the application for armed aid if it were accom- 
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paiiied with some distinct proof of a desire for “ iiniforniity 
of religion ” between the two kingdoms, the Assembly was 
required to assist Parliament in pleading with the Scots. 
The Scottish Convention of Estates was tlien sitting (it had 
met, by express call, June 22) ; and the Scottish General 
Assembly was to meet on the 2nd of August. Let there be 
Commissioners from both the English Parliament and the 
AVestminster Assembly to these two bodies; let the Assembly 
write letters to the Scottish Assembly, backing the political 
application with religious arguments; let every exertion be 
made to secure a new alliance with the Scottish nation ! 
Accordingly, while the Assembly was pursuing its revision 
of the Articles, or occupying itself with such incidental 
matters as the appointment of ministers to preach before the 
two Houses, and the recommendation of a Fast Day cx- 
traorilinary in London, their thoughts, like those of Parlia- 
ment, were chiefly fixed on the issue of their joint embassy 
to Edinburgh.^ 

Tlie Scots had foreseen the application. Three courses 
woiv. before them. They might remain neutral ; they might 
interfere as “ redders,” or mediators between the King and 
the English Parliament; or they might openly side with 
the Parliament nnd help it in the war. Great efforts had 
been made by the King to induce the Scots to the first 
course.^ Five or six of the Scottish noblemen who were 
with the King at Oxford had been sent back among their 
countrymcii to labour for this end. All in vain. It had 
become clear to Aigyle, Loudoun, Warriston, and the other 
Scottish leaders, that neutrality would be ruinous. Tilings 
were in this state when the Commissioners from the English 
Parliament and the Westminster Assembly arrived in Edin- 
burgh (Aug. 7). The Scottish Convention of Estates was tlien 
still sitting ; and the General Assembly of the Scottish Kirk, 
with Alexander Henderson again its Moderator (the third 
time he had been raised to this Presidency), was in the middle 
of its annual fortnight or so of Scottish ecclesiastical business 

“ Burnet’s Dukes of Ifaiuilton (oil. 
1852), pp. 270 — 208. 


1 Lightfoot’s Notes for July 1643; 
and iriy MS. chrono]o^>y of events. 
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— one iirm of the business tins time being, I find, “ tlie late 
extraordinar multiplying of witches,’^ especially in Fifesbire. 
llotli the Convention and the Assembly had becm anxiously 
waiting for the English Commissioners, and were delighted 
when they arrived. They were six in all — Sir William 
Armyn, Sir Harry Vane the younger, Mr. Hatcher, and 
jMr. Harley, from the Parliament; and Stephen Marshall 
and I’hilip Nye from the Westminster Hivines. And what 
moving letters they brought with them — official letters from 
the Parliament and the Westminster Assembly to the 
Scottish Convention of Estates and General Assembly, and 
also a more ])rivate letter signed by about seventy lOiiglisli 
Divines! And how the Scots were impressed by the letters ! 
'fho private letter of the seventy Divines in especial was 
so lanientalde ” that, when it was read in the General 
Assembly, “it dnnv tears from many.” And how all were 
struck by the ability and gravity of young Sir Harry Vane, 
and liked liim and Stejdicn Marshall, but did not take so 
much to Mr. Nye, because of his known Independency! In 
short, in conferences between the English Commissioners 
and Commissioners a])pointed by the Scottish Convention and 
General Assembly to meet them, it was all ari’angc'd. There 
Avas, indeed, still some lingering cpiestiou at lirst among the 
Scottish leaders whether it might not do to “go as redders 
or friends to botli, without siding altogether with the Parlia- 
ment;” blit AVarristou alone “did show the vanity of tliat 
notion and the impossibility of it.” And so Vane and the 
otlier Commissioners could write to England that their 
mission liad beem successful, and that the armed aid of the 
fS(!ottish nation might be expected. 

Ay, but there Avas a special condition. The Commissioners 
had come to treat about “Scottish assistance to Parliament 
and a uniibrmity of religion,” and it was the prospect held 
out in the second phrase that most reconciled the Scots to 
all that was involved in the first. The extension of Scottish 
Presbyterianism over all England and Ireland, or, at all 
events, tlie union of the two kingdoms in some common form 
of Church-governm(‘nt not essentially differing from Scottish 
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IVesbyteriaiiism — for tliat object the Scots would strike in ; 
for that object they would shed their blood, as fellow- soldiers 
with Englishmen, in the fields of England ! Now the 
English Commissioners, like wary men, and probably in 
accordance with their instructions, would fain have avoided 
any too definite a pledging of England to a particular eccle- 
siastical future. Nye, in especial, as an Independent, must 
have desired to avoid this ; and Vane, as a man who did not 
know how far from his present opinions continued reasoning 
might carry him, may have felt with Nye. Hence, on the 
religious question, tliey tried to get off with generalities. If 
tliere were a league between the two kingdoms for their civil 
liberties, would not a unitbrmity in Church matters naturally 
follow ? But this was not quite satisfactory to the Scottish 
Commissioners. The English were for a civil league, wo 
for a religious covenant,’’ says Baillie ; and the event has 
made the sentence memorable historically. Let England and 
Scotland unite first in subscribing one and the same docu- 
ment, swearing one and the same oath, which should base 
their alliance on a certain amount of mutual engagement in 
the matter of Iteligion ! To such oaths of mutual allegiance 
the Scots, among themselves, liad long been accustomed. 
They called them '' Covenants.” This agency of Covenant- 
ing” had been a grand agency in Scottish History. Was 
not tlie present liberation of Scotland, the d(\struction of 
.Mpisco])acy root and branch within its borders, the result 
of the '‘National (.'ovenant” sworn to only five years and 
a half ago — that Covenant being but the renewal, with slight 
additions, of a docinnent wliich had done not unimportant 
work in a former age ? Why not have another Covenant 
for the present emergency — not that National or purely 
Scottish Covenant, but* a Covenant expressly framed for 
the now purpose, and fit to be a religious pact between the 
two kingdoms ? So argued the Scots with the English Com- 
missioners ; and, that the English Commissioners might see 
what was meant, Alexander Henderson, who was probably 
the author of the idea, and to wdiom, at any rate, the pre- 
paration of any extremely important document w\is always 
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entrusted, produced a draft of the proposed Covenant. The 
Englisli Commissioners did not altogether like this draft ; 
hut, after a good deal of discussion, and apparently some 
suggestions from Vane tending to vagueness in the religious 
part and groatc'r prominence of the civil, the draft was 
iiiodilied into a shape in Avhich it was agreed to unani- 
mously. On tlie i7th of August it was reported by Hender- 
sf)n to the C (moral Assembly, and passed there not only 
unanimously and with applauses, Imt with a most unusual 
show of ernotion among old and young; and on the same 
(lay it passed the Scottish Coiwention. “ This se(mis to be 
a iKiw period and crise of the most great affair,” writes 
lla.il lie, recording these facis.i 

llaillie was right. The Solemn T.eaoue and Covenant, 
as Henderson’s amended document of August 1041) was 
called (not the same thing at all, it is to be remembered, 
as the Scottish NATioNAii (Covenant of 1638, though 
g’enerally confounded thci’ewith), became a most potent in- 
strument in England. This, however, could not be foreseen 
at lirst. It remained to be seen whetluw the Englisli Parlia- 
ment would ado])t the (h^eunicnt which had been agreed 
to by their Commissioners in Edinburgh. In the faith, 
that they would, or that they might be induced to do so, 
the Scottish Ceneral Assembly, before its rising (Aug. 19), 
i\()t only sent cordial and sympathetic answers to the letters 
recauved from the Parliament and the Westminster Divines, 
but also com])lied with that recpujst of the rarliament whi(;h 
desired the nomination of some Scottish ministers to be 
members of the Westminster Assemldy. The ministers 
nominated were Hemhmson, Mr. llobert Douglas, l>ailli(\ 
IMr. Sannud Itutherford, and Air. George Gillespie ; but it 
was thought rigiit, if only to accustom the English to the 
principle of lay-eldership, to associate with those ministers 
the h^arl of Cassilis, Lord Alaitland, and Johnstone of Warris- 
ton. Of the eight Commissioners so a])pointe(l three were to 
1)0 a ([iioiTim. Ac.coTdingly, Henderson, Gillespie, and Lord 

I Acts of -Scottish ricncral As.scniMy of 1613; IJaillie'.s Letters, 11. 81- DO: 
Uaniot’s Ilamiltons, *298— 307. 
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Maitland sailed for London at once (Ang. 30), leaving the 
others to follow more at leisure.^ 

When Henderson reached London, he found his “Covenant” 
the universal topic. The Parliament had lost no time in 
referring the document to the Westminster Divines for tlieir 
consideration ; and tliere had heen three or four days of de- 
bate over it in that Assembly (Aug. 28 and onwards). Home 
members, especially Dr. Cornelius Purges, took exceptions. 
On the whole, however, the feeling of the Assembly decidedly 
was that the Covenant was a splendid invention, might be 
adopted with a few verbal changes, and might lead to fine 
results. This was reported to 1‘arliament Aug. 31 ; and 
Dr. Purges, continuing in his captiousness against this 
judgment of the Assembly, found liimself in disgrace. The 
two Houses then proceeded to examine the (k)venaut for 
themselves. They also proposed some modifications of the 
document, and referred it back, with these, to the Assembly 
(Sept. 14). The arrival of Henderson and his two colleagues 
at this nick of time accelerated the conclnsion. On tlie 
loth of September, when they iirst appeared among the 
Westminster Divines, and Henderson first opened his mouth 
in the Assemldy and expounded the whole subject of the 
relations 1x4 ween the two kingdoms, all opposition came to 
an end. The document passed, with only the modilications 
that had already seemed reasonable, and to which the Scots 
Commissioiiei*s had assented ; and, “ after all was done, 
“ Air. Prohxiii tor, at the desire of the Assembly, gave thanks 
“to Cod for the sweet concurrence of us in the Covenant.” 
Tlui words are Lightfoot’s ; who adds that, to make the joy 
complete. Dr. Purges came in radiant and repentant, express- 
ing his com[)letii satisfaction now with the Covenant, and 
begging to be forgiven.‘^ The Covenant having thus been 


^ Acts of Scottish Assembly of 1643 ; 
and Uaillio’s Letters, it. 1)6— *. 8. 

- Hiirj^es hud actually been .suspended 
by rarliamcnt from being u nicmher of 
the Assembly for his contumacy in this 
affair, Sept. 2, 1643 ; but he was re- 
stored on his own humble petition, 
Sept. 16, the very day of his repentont 
roapi)(.aianco in the Assomhly. Ho had 


already on that day been callc«l in be- 
fore the (V)ininons and had explainc<l 
“that it was very true he had unhappily 
taken exception to .some thing’s in tlio 
Covenant,” but that “ho hears there 
had been a review of this Covenant,” 
an<l .such an alteration “ as will efive him 
satisfaction. ” See ( 'ommons J ournals of 
the two dates named. 
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finally aclj listed, the two Houses of ParliiTinent were swift 
ill enacting it. On the 21st of September, they ordered that 
it should be printed and published, and subscribed and sworn 
to by the whole English realm ; and, on Monday the 25th, 
to set the example, there was a solemn meeting of the 
members of the two Houses and of tlie Divines of the 
Assembly in St. Margaret’s Churcli, Westminster, at whicli 
220 of tlie Commons and all the Divines then present swore 

to the new pact, and signed it with their names. This was 

but the beginning. The Covenant was thenceforth the 
Shibboleth of rarliamentarianism. In London first, and 
then gradually through England, in towns, parishes, and 
parish churches, wherever rarliameiit prevailed, all had to 
sign it or swear to it if they would be considered friends 
to the cause of Parliament and allowed action and standing- 
room as true Englishmen. Oliver Cromwell, as a member 
of the House of Commons, signed it — if not among the 
220 of the Commons who signed it originally on the 2r>th of 
8ex)tember (at which time there is proof that he was absent 
from London), at least in due course ; and Milton must 
have signed it, as a London householder. Ihit, in fact, the 
signing went on for months and months, the Eoyal Pro- 
clamation from Oxford forbidding the Covenant (Oct. 9) only 
increasing the zeal for it. From Sept. 1(342, onwards for 
some years, the test of being a Parliamentarian in England 
was Have you signed the Covenant ? ” and the test of 
willingness to lecome a Parliamentarian, and of fitness to be 
forgiven for past malignancy or lukewarmness, was “ Will 
you now sign the Covenant?” Such was the strange fortune 
of the hurried ])aper drawn up by Henderson’s pen in some 

room in the High Street of Edinburgh. In Scotland, it 

need hardly lie said, tlie Covenant was sworn to with alacrity. 
As the document was, in its very nature, a pact between the 
two kingdoms, proposed by the Scots, it was useless for them 
to swear until they had seen whether the English would 
accept the pact. But, as soon as it was known in Scotland 
that the Covenant had been adopted by the English and that 
tlie swearing in England had begun, the Scots did their part. 
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There was some little grumbling at first over the verbal 
cljanges that had been made by the English in the text of 
the Covenant ; but this ceased, and it was even agreed that 
tlie changes were for the better. Accordingly, on the 13tli of 
October, 1643, most of the Scottish noldes in Edinburgh, 
including 18 of the Privy Council, swore solemnly to the 
Covenant in one of tlie city churches ; and from that day on, 
for weeks and months, there was a general swearing to the 
Covenant by the whole peo^ile of Scotland, as by the Parlia- 
mentarians in England, district by district, and parish by 
parish. Thus tlie Scots came now to Iiave two Covenants. 
There was their own National Scottish Covenant, peculiar to 
themselves ; and there was the Solemn Lcarjicc and Covenant, 
in which they were joined with the English Parliamentarians.^ 

And what was this Solemn League and Covenant, the de- 
vice of Henderson and the Scots for linking the Scottish and 
English nations in a permanent civil and religious alliance ? 
Tlie document is not nearly Henderson at his best, and it 
has not the dee]) ring, the fervour and fierceness, of the old 
Scottish Covenant. For its purpose, however, it was eiticient 
enough, and not so very illiberal either, the necessity of 
such ii league being allowed, and the time and other things 
considered. Here arc the essential parts : — 

We, Noblemen, Barons, Knights, Gentlemen, Citizens, Burgesses, 
^linisters of the Gospel, and Commons of all sorts, in the Kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland .... with our hands lifted up to 
the most high God, do swear : — 

I. That we shall sincerely, really, and constantly, through the 
grace of God, endeavour, in our several places and callings, the |)re- 
servation of the Kefornied Religion in the Church of Scotland, in 
Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Government, against our common 
enemies ; [also] the Reformation of Religion in the Kingdoms of 
England and Ireland, in Doctrine, Worship, Discipline and Govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the exam])le of the best 
Reformed Churches : and we shall endeavour to bring the Churches 
of God in the three Kingdoms to the nearest conjunction and uni- 
formity in Religion, Confession of Faith, Form of Church-Govern- 
ment, Directory for Worship and Catechising, that we and our 

1 Lifrhtfoot, XI IF. 10 ~16; Bnillio, 172— 174; Onrlylc’s Cromwell (cd. 1857), 

IT. 98, 99, aii.l 102 ; Neal, III. 65—70'; 1. 137, 138. 

Stevenson, 515, 516; Pari. Hist. 111. 
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posterity after us may, as brethren, live in faitli and love, and the 
Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

11. That we shall in like maimer, without respect of persons, 
endeavour the extirpation of Popery, Prelacy {i.e. Church -govern- 
ment by Archbishops, Bishops, their Chancellors and Commissaries, 
-Deans, Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, and all other ecclesiastical 
Olhcers depending on that llierarchy), Superstition, Heresy, Scliisin, 
Profanencss, and whatsoever shall be found to bo contrary to sound 
doctrine and the power of godliness ; lest we partake in other 
men’s sins, and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues, 
and that the Lord may be one and his Xamo one in the tliree 
Xingdoms. 

in. lYe shall with the same sincerity, reality, and constancy, in 
our several vocations, endeavour with our estates and lives mutually 
to preserve the rights and privileges of the Parliaments, and the 
liberties of the Xingdoms, and to preserve and defend the Xing’s 
Majesty’s person and authority, in the ])rescrvation and defence of 
the true Xoligion and Liberties of the J^ingdoms ; that tlie world 
may bear witness with our consciences of our loyalty, and that wo 
have no thoughts or intentions to diminish his Majesty’s just power 
and greatness. 

IV. We shall also with all faithfulness endeavour the discovery 
of all such as have been or shall be Incendiaries, lyialignants, or 
evil Instruments, by hindering the Eeformation of Xeligion, dividing 
the Xing from his People, or one of the Xingdoms from another, or 
making any faction or parties among the People contrary to the 
League and Covenant ; that they may be brought to public trial, 
and receive condign punishment as the degree of their olfeiices shall 
require or dcserv^e, or the supreme judicatories of both Kingdoms 
respectively, or others having power from them for that effect, shall 
judge convenient. 

V. And, whereas the happiness of a blessed Peace between these 
Xingdoms, denied in fornuir times to our progenitors, is by the 
good Providence of God granted unto us, and hath been lately con- 
cluded and settled by both Parliaments, we shall, each one of us, 
according to our jilaces and interest, endeavour that they may 
remain conjoined in a firm Peace and Union to all posterity, and that 
justice may be done upon the Avilful opposers thereof in manner 
expressed in the precedent Article. 

YI. We shall also, according to our jdaccs and callings, in this 
common cause of Xeligion, Liberty, and Peace of the Xingdoms, 
assist and defend all those that enter into this League and' Covenant 
in the maintaining and pursuing thereof, and shall not suffer our- 
selves, directly or indirectly, by whatsoever combination, ])ersuasion, 
or terror, to be divided and withdraAvn from this blessed union and 
conjunction, wduither to make defection to tlui c.ontrary part, or 
give ours(dves to a detestable indilferency and neutrality in this 
cause, which so imich ooncerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
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Kingdoms, and the honour of the King ; hut shall all the days of 
our lives zealously and constantly continue therein against all oppo- 
sition, and promote the same according to our power against all lets 
and impediments whatsoever ; and what we are not able ourselves 
to suppress or overcome we shall reveal and make known, that it 
may bo iinwly prevented or removed : all which we shall do as in 
the sight of God. . . .^ 

One effect of the Solemn League and Covenant was to 
clear away from the Westminster Assembly the few Anglicans 
who had till then tried to hang on to it. Dr. Foatley alone, 
of this party, persisted in keeping his place for some time 
longer; hut, on the discovery that he was acting as a si)y in 
the King’s interest and corresponding witli Usher, he was 
cxp(dl(Ml by the J^irliament, sequestrated from his livings, and 
coniniitted to prison (Sept. 30). On the other hand, the 
Assembly had now an accession of strength in the Com- 
missioners deputed to it from the Kirk of Scotland. Two of 
these, Mr. Douglas and the Earl of Cassilis, never made their 
appearance ; but the other six. duly took their places, though 
not all at once. They were admitted by warrant of tluj 
FarliaiiKuit, entitling them ‘‘to be ])resent and to debate 
upon occasion”; but, as Commissioners from the Church of 
another nation, they declined being considered “meml)ers” 
in tin; ordinary sense. Ih'actically, however, this was a mere 

1 laishwortli, V. 478 9, aii<l Lords portaiit Article of the six is the First, 
Journals, Sept. 18, 1848. -— “Not so })lcMl»;'iiify to a recopiition and dofonco 
very illiberal either,” I have said of the of the Presbyterian (Jliurch of Scotland, 
Leayuc aiul Covenant in the text ; and and to an endeavour after a Hoforiua- 
the reader of tlie Second Article, ]»ledf^- tion of Religion in England and Ireland 
iug to *'endca\v;ur the extirpation of “ accor«ling to the ^Vord of God,” with 
Popery, Prelacy, Snperstition, Heresy, a view to uniformity in the three King- 
Schism, Profanencss,” will naturally doms. The insertion of the caution 
demur. This Article, however, was but according to the word of God ” is said 
a repetition of what all, of both nations, to have been owing to Vane, wlio did 
who might sign the Covenant, including not want to i)rc-commit tho English too 
tlio English Pni’liainent, were, by past much to exact Scottish Presbytery.— 
actions and resolutions, already pledged The few other changes made by the 
to, neck-deep or more. Tho illiberality English Parliament and Westminster 
is to be charged not U})on this particular Assembly in Henderson’s original Ediii- 
Jjcaguc and Covenant, but upon the burgh draft of the Covenant may bo 
entire British mind of the time, with traced by a diligent reader in the pro- 
individual theorists excoptcfl. It be- ccedings of the Lortls and Commons on 
longed to the Royalists ©(jually with tho this subject as recorded in their J oiirnals 
Parliamentarians ; tho only difforcnco between Aug. 31 and Sept. L5. Tho 
being that tho objects for extirpation” parenthetical definition of Prelacy in 
in f/ifir poli(;y were and had been tho Art. 11. was a suggestion t>f the As- 
(^^alvinisnis and Prosbyterianisms that .sembly’s ; the bringing in of Ireland 
were now exulting in tho power of into the Covenant seems to have been a 
counter-extirpation. The most iin- notion of the Commons. 
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fovmality ; and the reader has now therefore to add to 
the list of the Assembly the following Scotchmen : — 

DIVINES. 

Alexander Henderson : since 1639 one of the ministers of EdinburKi), .md 
since 1640 Rector of the University of Edinburgh (anmmlly rc-oiccto<l) : 
atat. 60. — As Henderson has appeared again and again in this History, 1 ha\c 
only to add here thtit my reaearche.s have more and more convinced me tlnit 
he wa.s, all in all, one of the ablest and be.st men of his age in Britain, and 
the greatest, the wisest, and most liberal, of the Scottish Presbyterians. 
They had all tocoiLsult him ; in every .strait an<l conflict he had to bo appealed 
to, ami came in at the last as the man of snpcrcniinent compostiro. comprehon- 
siveness, and breadth of brow. Although the Scottish Prosb^d-crian rule was 
that no churchman shouhi have authority in State affairs, it ha«l to bo 
]»ractically waived in his ca.so ; he was a Cabinet Minister without othce. 'I'lic 
tradition in Scotland is perfectly ju.st which recollects him as the second 
founder of the Reformed Church in that part of the island, its greatest man 
after Knox. Such is the tradition ; and yet yo\i may look in EncyelopaMlias 
and such-like works of reference puldi.shc<l <>f late years in Scotland, and not 
find Henderson’s name. The less wonder that he has never received 
justice in genoml British History! I undertake, however, that any free- 
minded Englisli historian, investigatiJig (he course of even specially English^ 
History from 1038 to 1646, will <lig u]) the Scottish Henderson for himself 
and see reason to admire him.— Hcmlerson, it will bo remembered, had 
been in London, on the Anglo-Scottish business, before. But his .‘>tay then 
had been for but .seven months (Nov. 1640 June 1641). Now, ns Scottish 
Commissioner to the We.stminstor As.sembly, ho was to remain in Kngland 
for the best part of three yea is (Aug. 1643--Ang. 3646). ItwriS tlie easier 
fv)r him to give this service to English Purliameutnrianism becau.so ho was an 
iinmarric<l man. His Edinburgh congregation and Edinburgh I 'niversity had 
to endure his absence as well a.s they could. Letters between Edinburgh and 
London could go and C('me by .sea in ten or twelve days. 

George Gii-LKkpik : one of the ministers of Edinbnrgli (formerly minister of the 
j»ari.sh of Wemys.s in Fife.sbirc) : 31. —He had Hashed into noti(.*e in 

Scotland in 1637, when he wa.s only fonr-and-tw'onty years of ago. He was 
then but tutor in the household of the Earl of (.'nasilis ; but bo luitl w-ritteii 
“ ri Dispute (ifjtii lid (he Eat/iish-Dopish CcirniouifS i>h(ni<lp.il upon the Ch‘.r,rh iff 
Scotland ; ” and the publication of thi.s treatise, happening opixirtunely in tlic 
cri.sis of the Scotti.sh revolt ag.ainst Lau<r.s novelties, attracted immediate 
attention to him, and caused him to be regarded as one of the young hopes 
of Scottish Prcsbytcriaui.sm. Hence his appointment to the parish of Womyss 
(1638) ; .and hence his previous mis.sion to Ijondon, in company with Hondcr- 
.son, Baillic, and Blair (1640- H). Returning from that mi.'^sioii, he ha<l been 
translated from Wemy.ss to Edinburgh ; but hardly had he settled in 
Edinburgh when ho was again .scut off to Txmdon on this new bnsine.ss. His 
w’ife ami femily joined liirii in Ijondoii. He took a very active part in the 
business (ff the Asscmbl}'. He di(jd in 1648, soon after his return to Scotland, 
aged only 3.5, leaving various writings besides bis iir.st one. Among those 
w’ero Notes of the IVoceedings of the A.sscmlJy, cliietly during 1644. They 
were lirst publi.shcd from the MBS. in 1 846. 

Robert Baillie ; Professor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow (formerly 
minister of Kilwinning in Ayrshire) ; atat, 41. — Baillic also had been on the 
former Scotti.sh Commission to Lomhm ; and it wais sorely against Ids will tliat 
he was ajipointed on thi.s second one. He follow'crl lIohder.soTi ami Gillesi>ie 
in Novcml)cr 1643, leaving liis wife ami family in Gla.sgow. He al.so remained 
fully three years in London, attending tlie As.scnjbly i>mictually, but not 
speaking much. Eort\inatcly, however, he kept \\\> his habit of Jotting down 
in Ids note-books ami Ids correspondence all he saw ami heard. Haillie’s 
Letters and Jovrnah (first j nope rly edited l»y Mr. David Ijaing in 1842) arc 
among the most graphic V>ooks of con tern] )orary memoir to l)e found in any 
l.'ingiuigo. His faculty of narration in ld.s pithy native Scotcli is nothing 
sb<n*t of genius. Whenever w'o have an account from Ikdllie of anything 
lie .saw or w'as ]>ro.sent at, it is w'orth all other accounts jait togetlier for 
accuracy ami vividiie.ss. So in liis account of Strafford’.^ trial ; and so in his 
account of hi.i' first imprc.^si«»ns of the We^-tmmstcr Assrmlily. 
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SaMITKL Ruthki?KOI?D : oiio of the mini.stcrs of S*^. Anflrews, ami also Professor 
of Jlivinity in tho l/niversity there '(formerly iniiiistor of Anvvoth, Kirkcud- 
bright) : aiat. 43. — Of liini, as of tlio other.s, we have had to take note before. 
Much of his celebrity in Scottish ecclc.siastical Jii, story and in tlie liistoiy of 
Scottish theology had yet to bo acquired ; l>ut for sixteen ycar.s ho had been 
known as one of tlie most forvhl .spirits and most popular }>reachcrs in all 
Scotland. In what mood ho accepted liis commission to tho We.stminstor As- 
.sembly may be judged from a private letter of his from St. Andi’cvvs, Oct. *20, 
1643. “My heart l»earoth me witness,” he there says, “ami the Lord who is 
greater knoweth, my faith was never prouder than to bo a, common rough 
barrowman in Anwoth, and that 1 could not look at tho honour of being a no 
mason to lay tho foundations for many generations, and to buiM the wa.^to 
places of Sion in anotJicr kingdom, or to liave ane haml in the carved woik in 
tho cedar ami almug trees in that new Temple.” He went to London along 
with Baillie in November 1643, his wife .ami family cither accompanying him 
or following him. Ho also remained in London three years or more, burying 
two of his children there. He was a much more frequent speaker in the 
Assembly than Baillie. 


LAY COMMISSIONERS. 

John, T^oud Maitl.vnd (driest .son of the Earl of Lauderdale), ahtt. 27. This 
young nobleman, who h.ad a long ami strange career before him, was mav one 
of the most zealous of the Scottish (k)vcnanters, ami was selected by the 
Scottish Kirk, as one of the lay-ehlera to bo sent to tho Westminster 
Assembly, on account of his groat alrility and learning. lie accompanied 
Jlenderson and (lillespio, and tor*k his place in the Assembly in Augr.si- lOM; 
and, from his first arrival in London, he was much courted by tlie I’ai lia,- 
imiitary le.'iders. Baillie and the rest were proud of their young noble. 
'J'his was hardly, however, on account of his personal apjroarance ; for he was 
a large-bodied young fellow, rcd-haire<l, of boi.sterous demeanour, and with a 
tongue too big for his mouth, so that ho spluttered and frothed wlu.'ii ho 
spoke. Ah ! could the Scots but have foreseen, couhl the young fellow him- 
self l.)ut have foreseen, what years would bring about ! 

Sir AucmiiAi.n .Johnstonh ok Wauuiston, Knt. : one of tho Judges of the 
Scottish Court of Session (henee by courtesy “ I.ord Warristoii ’1 ; (tlol, 
vhr. 37). — lie had been, as wo know, a leader among the Scottish 
Coveiiautcrs since 1037, and his knighthood and jmlgoship, conferred on 
him by the King in Edinburgh in 1641, had been the reluctant recogni- 
tion of bis activity during the four iirecciling years. Hosiflc Henderson 

and Argylo there is no man of the Scottish Presbyterians of that time more 
worthy of mark than Waniston. He had prodigious powei-s of work, i-o- 
guiring but three hours of sloop out of the twenty-four : and he was unusu- 
ally crafty and long headed, always ready with lawycr-like c\})edients. Bisho]i 
Burnet, who was liis nephew*, adds, “ Jlc w*ent into very high notions of 
Icngtliened devotions, in which he continued many hours a da v ; lie w’ould often 
pray in his family iw'o hours at a time, and had aji unexhaiisted etipiousucss 
that way. What thought soever .struck his fancy during these eifusions, he 
looked on it as an ans^ver of prayer, and was wholly determined by it.” Such 
descriptions, and even parts of bis own corrospondeneo, might pictuiv him .as 
a kind of fanatical Maehiavelli ; but ho seems to have been much liked ami 
trusted by all who know him. Baillie, for instauee, addresses him familiarly 
and lioartily as “ Archibald” in bis more private letters. He had mueh t»f his 
career still before him. — His judge.ship and other hu.siness in Edinburgh pre- 
vented him from going to London along with the other Commissioners ; hut 
lie took his place in the We.stminster A.s.sembly Feb. 1, 1643-4, and was for 
some time afterwards in Englaiul. 

[Besides Lord Maitland ami Lord Warriston, there wore admitted into tho 
Westminster Assembly from time to time other Scottish lay-eommissioiu'rs, 
either to make up for tho abseneo of the Earl of Cassilis originally appointe^l, 
or for other reasons. 4'lms in September 1643, w*hen Henderson, (lillespie, 
and Lord Maitland took their places, Robert M ei.drum, a contidential agent 
of tho Scots in Lomlon, w.as admitted along with them ; and tho Earl (’)K 
Loudoun, Lord BauMEUINO, and even Aroylk himself, sat in the Assembly 
at various times subs«;quontly.J 
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K\^ery respect was ])ai(l to the Scottisli Coiiiiaissioners in 
London. They Jiad Worc(‘ster House in the (h'ty assigned, 
or rather re-assigned, tliem fur a residence, witli St. Antliolin’s 
church again made over to them for their preachings and 
tlicy ha.d a- spcicial benc]i of honour in the Assembly. And 
Voin tliat bench, day after day, M’cek after week, month alter 
iiionth, they laboured to direct tlie Assembly, and, to a great 
extent, did direct it. For, as the mainly rresbyterian 
charactin* and composition of the Assembly at its first 
mi'eting had been tla!, result of the inliuenee of Scottish 
examjde and of continu(‘d Scottish action in England lor 
a year or tu'o, so it was to Henderson’s CoN’onant, and to 
the presence of the Scottish Commissioners in London, that 
the Assemldy, wdiile yet in its infancy, Avas indebted (if it 
Avas a d(d)t) for a new impulse or twist in the strict Fresby- 
terian direction. English rresbyterianisni might be willing, 
but it M'as vague and uninfornu‘d ; when'as here, in the 
Scottish Commissioners, M’ore men who knew all about 
ih’csbyteriaiiisni, had every ddail of it at their llngei’s’ ends, 
had studied it nearly all their lives, and had Ma)rked it 
practically for live years. What a boon to England to 
be able to borrow for a year or two such a grou]) of Scottish 
instructors ! It v^as as if a crowd of A'olunteers, right- 
minded and Mulling to learn, had s(;cured a few highly- 
recommended regulars to be their drill-sergeants. 


DELATES IN THE ASSEMULY: rnESnYTEUIANISM AND INDE- 
PENDENCY: THE AroJXXiETKJ NAltnATlOX OF THE IN- 
DEPENDENTS. 

It was not till Octol)er 12, 1048, that the real debating 
in the Assembly began. Till then they had been occupied 
Muth matters in which they could be pretty nearly of one 

^ Memoir (f Paillic, by David Ljiinj^, hoii.so, is mudo tho residcruio of tho 
in lijiillie’s T uien's and Journals, p, li. Scottish Coin niissioncrs ; hut Mr. Lainj^ 
In CuiiniiJ.y li; m’s ‘‘ London,” and el.se- point.s out that it was Worcester House 
where, Wore .stei- House in the Strand, or Worcester Pl.'ico in tho City, which 
ou tlio site ol the prostuit Hoaulort had heen the luansion of John Tiptoft, 
JJuililu'.^s, afterwards Lord Clarendon’.s Earl of Worcester. 
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mind, including their revision of the TIiii*ty-nine Articles. 
In that business, where we left them at the Tenth Article 
(cmld, p. 0), they had crawded on through five Articles more : 
viz. — “A7. 0/ J listifiealion hi/ Faith'"; ''XU. Of Good 
Worls" ; "XIII. Of Worlcs hifore JaHtiflcation" ; "XIV. 
Of Works of Sv/icrcrof/ation" ; "XV. Of Ckrist alone vnfh- 
out Sin" ; and on the 12th of October they were busy over 
Article XYI. Of Slu after Baptism." Ihit on that day 
they received an ordcir from the two Houses (and Scott Lsli 
inlluence is here visible) to leave for the present tludr 
revision of the Thirty-nine Articles, and ])r()ceed at once to 
the stifler (piestions of the new form of Church-government 
and the new I)ir(!ctoiy of AVorship for England.'^ Of these 
rpiestions the Assembly chose tlui first to begin with. On 
what a sea of troubles they were then launched ! 

(1) CiTUBCir Officers and Offices. — Under this heading 
alone they had debates extending over nearly three monllis 
(Oct. 104‘) — Jan. 164o-4), and labouring successively 
through such topics as these — Christ’s Triesthood, Prophet- 
ship, and Kingship, with the nature of his lleadslnp 
over the CTuireh ; the Church ollicers under Christ incn- 
iioned in S(‘ri})tTire (A[)ostles, Prophets, Pastors, 13oct(n‘s or 
Teacliers, Bishops or Overseers, Presl)y tors or Elders, Deacons, 
and Widows), with the nature of their functions respectively, 
and the proper discrimination between those of them that 
were extraordinary and temporary and those that were to be 
ordinary and permanent in the Church ; the settling tlun’c- 
fi'om of the oflicers properly belonging to each modern 
Christian congregation, and especially wbether there should 
be ruling lay-elders along with il\e pastor or ininister, and, if 
so, what should be their exact duties. (Gradually, in the 
coursi) of this long discussion, carried on day after day in 
the slowest syllogistic way, the diiTercnces of the Tndc- 
pendents and the Erastiaiis from the Presbyterian majority 
of the Assembly came out. On the question of lay-eldership, 
indeed, there was a more extensive^ contest. Such English 
Prcsl)yterians as Air. \Tnes, Afr. Palmer, and Air. Cataker, 

1 Lightfoot’s Notes, p. 17. 
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joined with the Erastian Divines, Liglitfoot and Coleinaii, 
and witli tlic Independents, in wholly or partially opposing 
Liy-eldersliip, against the advocacy of tlieir brethren, Marshall, 
Calaniy, Ncwconien, Young (four of the Sinectyninuans), Sea- 
man, Herle, Walker, Whitaker and others, backed by tlio 
Scottisli (Jonimissioners. On the whole, however, the votes 
were decidc^dly in favour of the Scottish Presbyterian airange- 
inent of clinrch otiiccis. Tlenderson occasionally waived a 
point for the sak(j of accommodation. 

(2) Oedtnaiton ; — 11iis subject and its adjuncts occupied 
the Assemidy during some fourteen sittings in January 
.1042-4. OidinatioJi having been defined to be “the solemn 
setting apart of a person to some public church oflice,” it 
was voled, not without opposition, that such ordimition is 
always to be continued in the church, and consequently that 
there shmdd not be ])romiscuous preaching by all and sundry, 
l)ut only preaching by authoriz(‘d ]Mn‘sons. Put then who 
were to ordain ? What were to be the ((ualifications for being 
ordained to the pastoral oflice ? How far were the congrega- 
tions or pavisiiioners to have a voice in the election of their 
])astors? What was to be the ceremonial of ordination? (hi 
these points, or on some of them, the IndejiemUnits fought 
stoutly, being carefully on their guard against anything that 
might endanger tladr main ])rinci])le of the complelimess of 
every congregation of believers within itself. Selden also 
intiirposed with perturbing Erastian arguments. On the 
whole, however, in this matter also the drift of the Assembly 
^vl\H as the Presl)yteriaus wished. M'hile it w^as agreed that 
“in extraordinary enses something extraordinary may be done 
until a settled order can be had,” it was voted that even in 
such cases there should bo a “ keeping as near as possibly may 
be to tlie rule;” which rule was indicated, so far at least, by 
the resolution that “preaching Presbyters may ordain,” or 
that Bishops are not required for the act. But, before this 
suTiject of Ordination could be carried farther, it melted into 
a larger one. 

(2) PRFSDYTEKrAL OOVEHNMENT OR (^ONOREOATIONALTSM : — 
This controveisy, which had been underlying the whole course 
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of tlie provious deLatiiig, emerged in express terms before tlie 
end of January l()48-4. Then began the real tug of the 
verbal war. It is unnecessary to enuimuate all tlie items of 
the controversy. The battle was essentially between two 
principles of church-organization. Was every individual 
assembly, or association of Christians (it might be of hundreds 
of persons, or it might be of as few as seven persons, volun- 
tarily drawn together), to be an independent ecclesiastical 
organism, entitled to elect its own pastor and other ollicers, 
and to exercise the powers of admonition and excommunica- 
tion Avithin itself — any action of surrounding congregations 
upon it being an action of mere observation and criticism, 
and not of power or jurisdiction ; and no authority to belong 
to meetings of the oflice-bearers of congregations ol‘ tlie same 
city or neighbourhood, or to general synods of oMice-liearers, 
however useful for various purposes such o(.‘casi()nal nuKdings 
and synods might be ? This was what the Indepimdents main- 
tained; and to this the rresbyterians vcduunently said Nay. It 
was not desirable, they said in the first ])Iace, that (‘congrega- 
tions themselves should be mow, gatherings of (dirislians drawn 
tog(4her by chance allinilies. That would be to put an end to 
the parochial system, with all the advantages of orderliness 
and effective administration that ludonged to it. Let every 
congnigation consist, as hercAtoibre, mainly of tlie inhaliitants 
of one parish or definitely marked ecclesiastical territory. 
Then let there be a strict inter-connectedness of all these 
])arochial coni^regations ov(‘.r the whole land by means of an 
ascending series of churc,h-judicatori(‘s. Let the congn'ga- 
tions of the same town or district be connected by a IVesby- 
terial (Jourt, consisting of the assembled ministers and the 
ruling lay-elders of all the congregations, periodically review- 
ing the proceedings of the said congregations individually, or 
hearing ap])eals from them; and let these Presbyteries or 
rresbyterial Courts be in like manner under the c'luthority and 
review of Synods, embracing many Presbyteries within their 
hounds, and, finally, of National Assemblies of the Avhole 
Church. Fierce and hot waxed the war between the two 
systems. Much turned on the practice of the apostolic 
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cliiirclies or primitive Christian comiiiuiiitics of JerusalciiL 
]' 4 )liesus, Antioch, (.^n’inth, iKtc., as it could be ‘gathered from 
various passages of 8cri[)ture; and great was the display of 
learning, Hebraic and Hellenistic, over tliose passages on both 
sides. Goodwin was the chief speaker for the Independents ; 
but lie was aided by Nye, Ihirroughs, llridge, and Simpson; 
and Selden struck in, if not directly for Congregationalism, at 
least so as to perplex the rresbyterians. On the other side 
Marshall and the other Smectymnuaiis were conspicuous, with 
Vines, Seamaji, Ihirges, l^almer, llerle, and Whitaker. Hen- 
derson looked on and assisted wdien required. Hut no one on 
this side was more energetic than Henderson’s young colleague, 
Gillespie. His countryman Haillie \vas in raptures with him, 
and in writing to Scotland and to Holland could not praise 
iiim (mougli. Of a truth,’' he says in one letter, ‘'there is 
" no Ilian whose purls in a public debate 1 do so admire, lie 
“ lias studied so accurately all the points that ever yet came 
“ to our Assembly, he has got so ready, so assured, so solid 
" a way of public debating, that, however there Ixi in the 
" Assemlily divers very excellent men, yet, in my poor judg- 
“ ment, there is not one who speaks more rationally and to 
“the point than that brave youth has doiu; ever.” On one 
occasion Oilles])ie, on a (question of shc'cr learning, dared to 
grapples even with the great Selden, and with such effect, 
according to tradition (Scottish !), that even Selden reekid. 
And so on and on, fi*om Jaaiuary 1043-4, through February, 
^larch, and April, tlu? debate proceeded, and there S( 3 emed to 
\)e no likiily end to it. For, though Congiegationalism was 
maintained hut by a small knot of men in the Assembly, they 
fought manfully, inch by imdi, and there werci various reasons 
why the majority, instead of overwind mi ng them by a conclu- 
sive \ote or two, allowiid iliem to struggle on. For one thing, 
though Hailli(‘ thought there was a “ woful longsomeness” in 
the slow English forms of debating at such a time, it was felt 
by the English members that, in so important a business as 
the settling of a new constitution for the National Church, 
hurry would he unbeianning. Hut, besides this, the Assembly 
was not a body legislating in its own right. It had been 
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called only to advise the Parliament; and, tIi()iiL;li its deli Itera- 
tions were witli closed doors, was not all tliat it did from day 
to day pretty well known, not only in Parliament, but in 
London and tliroiiglioiit the country? Might not the little 
knot of Independents lighting within the Asscmldy repre- 
sent an amount of opinion out of doors too large to be ti'itled 
with ? ^ 

None knew this bettor than the little knot of Independents 
in the Assemldy itself. They had already acted on the know- 
ledge. Foreseeing that the determination of th(3 great ques- 
tion in the Assembly would inevitably be against tliem, they 
had taken I he ])r(icaution, before the question came on in its 
filial fonn, to i“ecord an appeal from the Asstiinbly to Parlia- 
ment and public opinion. This they had done in a so-called 
j\po1o(jcilc((l Narrdlioii, presente<l to Parlianiont, and pub- 
lished ajid piiL ill circulation not later than the beginiii/jg of 
January Iddd-L- It is a tract of some thirly (juailo fnigt'S, 
signed openly by the live writers — Thomas (ioodwin, Sidrach 
Simpson, Philip Nye, Jeremiah Ihirronghs, and William 
Priclgci. Having explained first that they had been in no 
haste to press tluur peculiar opinions, and winild have pre- 
ferr(‘d to disclose them gradually, but that recent expeviem‘e 
had left them no o])tiou but to appeal to Parliament as “the 
supreme Judicatory of this kingdom,” and “the most sacred 
reluge and asylum for mistaken and misjudged innocence,” 
they ])roceed to a historical sketch of their doings while they 


• In Tii^htfoot’s Nt)tos of the Assein- 
hly (Ulles[>io’s .^iinilur tho 

]>n)cv«‘aiin^.s wliioli 1 have oiidoavonrol 
to suiiiMiai’i/o in this ^virap-aph and tho 
two jirofodin.^' may ho ti’aocd iiidolail 
Li foot’s Notes IraversiniT, with p’cat 
iniimtonoss, the whole of tho time uii<ler 
notice ; and (lillespie’s be.Lniinino- at 
Eel), 2, l()4a-4. l’i-e,fixe<l to lliUespic’s 
Notes, as cdite<l hy Meek in lSa>, there 
is, however, a very usefnl set of oOicial 
minutes of the proccedin^-s from Oct. 
17, 1043, onwards, by the Scribes of tho 
Assembly ; which may be compared 
with Li^htfewt’s more extensive jot 
tinj^s. There arc excellent and hindmuis 
notices of the Assembly’s proecciUiij^s 
liurinfr most of the time indicated in 
Baillio, 11. !()(> 17). Neal is very oo;)- 


fused in bis account of the Ass'.Miiltiy, 
and does led st'i-m lo havi* studied its 
pniceedinns well. Ju 1 Ictln rin;;ton's 
/Itufor// of f/o' W isfuH /(At r , 1 .v.v< 
there is a fairish popular account, com- 
])ile<l from l^ijrhlt'oot ami (Jillespie, hut 
ehar^’od with the author's strom^' per- 
sonal Ihvsbyterianism. The traditional 
]»artof the story of tlillespie’s tijdd with 
Scldon (which had come down. 1 helieve, 
through tho careful Sct)ttisli (’hnrdi 
autiipiary, Wotlrow) is eiveii by IMi*. 
llot.horiu^ton in his History of the As- 
scmhly, hut un)re fully and intercst- 
iu!2:ly in his Alemoir of (Jillespie, j>ro- 
fixcd to Meek's Edition of (rillcs[»ie*s 
Notes. 

I find it reufistcrod at Stationers’ 
Hall, Dee. 30, 1013. 
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luid been in Holland, and an expoHition of their diilerences 
Iroin their Presbyterian brethren. Tlirec principles of prac- 
tical conduct, tliey say, iiad taken firm liold of them — 
that their su]ireme rule in church-nlatters, out of themselves, 
slum Id be tlio pattern of the primitive or apostolic churches; 
sacoiidli/, that they Avould not bind themselves by their present 
judgment in any matter against a possible future cliange of 
judgiiKint; and, thirdly ^ that they would study accommoda- 
tion, as far as they could, to the judgmeiils of others. Acting 
on these principles, but foreseeing the condemnation of their 
(yoiigregationalism by the Assembly, they hoped at least 
that the issue would be so regulahnl finally by Parliament 
tliat tliey might not lie driven into exile again, but might be 
pei'uiitted '' to continue in their native country, with the 
enjoyment of tlui ordinances of Christ, and an indulgence in 
some lesser di/fereiices,'' so long as they continued iieaceabhi 
subjects.^ 

Tins appeal to Ciesar by the five leading ImUipimdeuts 
had by no means ])leased the rest of the Assemldy. Though 
they acknowhulged tlie great ability and even the moderation 
of the dissentients, they thought it an unfriendly stnike of 
I)oli(‘y on their part to have thus sheltered themselves by 
anticipation under the yioAver outside. P>ut, indeed, it was 
more than a stroke of personal })olicy. The fiv(^ knew that 
tliey were S])caking not for themselves only, but for all that 
might adhere to them. Their act reminded the Assembly 
of wliat was otherwise becoming ajiparent — to wit, that, the 
Assenilily was after all but an im])erfect representation of 
contemporary English o])inion. It was an ark floating on 
a troubled sea, with its doors and windows well ])itched, 
and perha])s with Noah on lioard, but not all Noah’s family, 
and certainly not specimens of all the living creatures, even 
of non-episcopal kinds, that were to survive into the new 
order of things. Wliat if, on the suljsidence of the waters, 
the survivors in this ark should find themselves confronted 
with another population, which, having survived somehow on 

^ iVoal, HI. 181 — 183; Xorruitoit vtnriaL^ rtlntlnfi to the T mhiMmhutXy 
•.•IT: also rf!ui])ury’s Hint or leal Me- Vol. M. (1.S41), pp. 221- 2.)(1. 
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chance spars and rafts, must he included in the new com- 
munity, and yet would insist that questions should he kept 
open in that community that had been settled by votes passed 
within the ark? That such was likely to be the case the 
rresbyterians already had proof. 

What, then, were they to do ? In the first place, as they 
believed Noah to be within tlidr ark, they were to trust 
to his 2 )ower, and the veneration that would be accorded 
to him, when he should re-emerge. In other words, they 
were to press on the Presbyterian theory in tlie Assembly, 
allowing ''the Five Dissenting ]h*ethren,’’ as they were now 
called, the most prolix liberty of speech and reasoning, but 
always beating them in the final vote so as to secure a 
thoroughly Presbyterian report to Parliament at the last. 
P)ut, ill the second place, as the Independents had appealed 
to public 02 )inion against such a contingency, it was neces- 
sary not only to carry rresbyterianism witliin the Assembly, 
but also to argue tor it out of doors, llcncc, through the 
year 1(344, among the shoals of yiamphlets that came from 
the London press (including Fast-day Sermons, Sermons 
Ixiforo the Lords and Commons, &c., by the most eminent 
members of Assembly) theixi were not a few pleas for Presby- 
t(uy, intended to counteract the effects of the Aivjlo{fdkal 
Narration and other jihnis Ibr Congregationalism. Kutherford’s 
Tnnpcratr Pica for PaaVs Presht/tcr// in Scotland, or Modest 
Di.spatc touch iiirj Indcpcudcncy of 2 J((dicular Conr/rcyatloii^, 
and the same author’s Peaceable Plea for the Govcrnineut of 
the Church of Scotland, had jirecedcd the Apologcticcd. Narra- 
tion; but the express answers to the Narration were numerous. 
One of tlie most celebrated of these was a pamphlet entitled 
Sonic Ohnerrations and Annotations upon the Apologcticcd 
Narration, addressed to the Parliament and the Assemldy by 
a writer who signs himself merely " A. S.,” but is known to 
have been a certain Dr. Adam Steuart, a Scot residing in 
I^ondon, but who soon afterwards received a call to Leyden. 
To this pamphlet there were ixqdies on the part of the Inde- 
pendents, especially one entitled J/. S. to A. S. (a title changed 
in a second edition into ** A dhp/y of Tim of the Prethren 
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to A. S. **) ; again “A. S.” responded ; and so the controversy 
went on, pampldets thickening on pamphlets.^ 

PROCEEDINGS OF PARLIAMENT TO FEB. 1643-4 : STATE OF THE 
WAR: THE SCOTTISH AUXILIARY ARMY. 

Meaiiwliile, notwithstanding this ominous ditfcrcnce in 
the Assembly on the great question of Church-goveriimont, 
all 23artics in the Assembly were co-operating harmoniously 
with each other and witli rarliament in other important 
items of the general “ lieforniation ’’ wliicli was in pi*ogress. 
I'he cliief of tliese items may be grou 2 )ed under lieadings : — 
Siyiiplijlcalioih of Church Sere ice, and Suj^pression of un- 
iwpular IliicH and Sf/mbo/s . — Tliis process, whicli had 
been going on naturally from the l)eginning of the l\arlia- 
inent, and more violently anti riotously in some places since 
tlie beginning of the var, had been accel(‘rated by recent 
rarliamentaiy enactments. Thus, in May IG 13, just wlien 
Milton was 2 ir('j)aring to leave London on liis marriage 
holiday, there had })een a tearing down, by authority, with 
the sound of irunipets and amid the hiiz^cas of the cilizejis, 
of Cheapside Cross, Cliaring Cross, and other such street- 
monuments of too Popish make. At the same time the 
anti-Sabbatarian '‘ Book of S))orts” had been publicly burnt. 
Tlien followed (Aug. 27) an ordinance for removing out of 
churches all “ su])erstitious images, crucifixes, altars,” &c. ; 
the effect of which for the next few months was a more 
or less rougli visitation of pickaxing, chipjiing, and chistdling 
in all the tiarish-churches witliin the Parliament’s bounds 
that had not already Ixien Puritan ized by private effort. 
TIkui, again, on the 20th of Xoveinber, the House of 
Commons recommeiide.d to the consideration of the Assembly 
a new English Version of the l^sidms, whicli liad been 
recently executed, and ynit into print, by tlie inucli-rcspected 
member for Truro, iMr. Francis Poiis. Ought not Sternhold 

1 L:)wn(]os’s Bihl. MMimal, Ijy B(»hn, and 3H d .v/’y., where tlioro aro 

Article ‘SSteuart, Adam ; ” Baillio, li. full uccounts of the pamphlets, with 
216; and Hanbnry’s //?.sY. Afr/iiornih extracts. 
rdatimj to Uvu huh'pendaits, If. 251 tt 
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aiul Hopkins’s Version to be disused among other lumber ; 
and, if so, might not Rous’s Version be adopted instead, for 
use in churches ? It would be a merited compliment and 
also a source of private profit to the veteran I’uritan — whom 
tlie Pariiament, at any rate, were about to appoint to tlie 
Ih'ovostsliip of Eton College (wortli 800/. a year and more), 
instead of the JMalignant, Dr. Stewart, tlien with his iVlajesty. 
The Assembly did actually take up Rous’s Psalter, his friends 
pressing it on the old gentleman’s account, but others not 
thinking it good enough; and we find Baillie regretting, 
Scot-like, when the subject was first brought up, that he 
had not with him a copy of another version of the Psalms 
theii in IMS., by his friend and countryman, Sir William 
Mure of Rowallan. This version he liked best of any he 
had seen, and thought decidedly better than Rous’s ; and, if 
he had liad a copy, he might have been able to do his friend 
a good turn ! ^ The adoption of Rous’s Psalter was not 
immediately voted by the Assembly, but lay over along 
with tlie gciiieral business of the new Directory for Worship. 
In this business too they were making some private progress 
ill Committee, though retarded by the debates on Church- 
government ; and there was every likelihood of substantial 
agreement here. Imlciicndents and Erastians were pretty sure 
to agree with Presbyterians on the sulijocts of the Idturgy, 
Sabbath-observance, abolition of Festival-days, and the recom- 
mendation of a plain and Puritan church -service generally. 
There were significant proofs of this. Actually on Christ mas- 
day 1(14^1 (who would have thought it ?) the Lords and 
Commons met for business as usual, thus showing the exam])lo 
of contem])t of the great holiday — all the more to the delight 
of the Scottish Commissioners, and of the zealous Puritans 
of the Assembly and the City, because the Assembly was 

^ Ooniinons Journals, Nov. 20, 1043; much honourctl friend.” Rowallnu’s 
Bnillio, 1 1. 101 (and note), and 120—121. Psalms remain in MS. to this day ; hut 
Baillie, at the very time he was pri- specimens of them have been published, 
vatcl^ wishing’ ho had his friend llew- See Haillie’s Ijotters, pp. .536-0 of Ap- 
allans Psalms to pit against Rous’s, pendix, Vol. III.; where there is jui 
was boeoming ac(piainted with Rous ; interesting and curious history of Eng- 
to wh(.m in a month or two he dedi- lish Versions of the P.salms, by the 
eated a sermon qf his preached before editor, Mr. David Laing. 
the Commons. .1 Je there calls Rous his 
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still wcak-liearted enough as a whole to adjourn for that day. 
It was the Scottish Commissioners, indeed, that had contrived 
this rebuke to the weaker spirits. And within a w<iek or 
two thereafter there was this farther Puritan triumph — also 
the contrivance of the Scottisli Commissioners through their 
friends in Parliament, — that the use of the Liturgy was dis- 
continued in the two Houses, in favour of extern j)ore prayers 
by Divines appointed for tlie duty by the Assembly.^ 

Ejection of Scandalous and Mcdignanit Ministers.— A some- 
what wliolesale process, described in such terms by the 
winning side, had been going on, everywhere witliin tlie 
sway of Parliament, for several months. It was part, indeed, 
of a more general process, for the sequestration to the use of 
Parliament of the estates of notorious Delinquents of all 
kinds, which had been the subject of various Parliamentary 
ordinances.- By these ordinances a machinery for the work 
of secpiestration had been established, consisting of a central 
conuiiittee in London, and of committees in all the accessible 
counties. The special application of this machinery to 
clerical delinquents liad come alxjut gradually. From the very 
beginning of the Parliament (Nov. 1640) there had b(ien a grand 
Committee of the Commons, of which Mr. W' hite, member for 
Southwark, was chairman, for impiiring into the scandalous 
immoralities of the clergy, and an acting Sub-committee, 
of which IMr. White also was chairman, for considering how 
scandalous ministers might be removed, and real i)reaching 
ministers put in their phices. By the action of these com- 
mittees month after month — receiving and duly investigating 
complaints brought against clergymen, cither of scandalous 
lives or of notoriously Laudian o])inions and ])ractices — a very 
large number of clergymen had been placed on tlui black 
books, and some actually ejected, before the commencement 
of the war. Put, after the war began, sharper action became 
necessary. For now the Parliament had to provide for what 
were called “ the plundered ministers” — ic. for those Puritan 

1 Baillio, II. 120 and 130. Jownials, Vol. 111., ml rare “ Delin- 

- Coinnions Jcmnial^j from March quenta.” Sec also the nnxiii se(|iie.stra- 
1012-3 onwards. For sc/^nenne of j»ro- tinj^ ordinarx^js (Marcli 31 and Anj^. 10, 
ceedings and ds^t^ see Index to 1043) in Seohcjl’s eolleetion. 
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ministers wlio, driven from their parsonages in various parts 
of the country by the King’s soldiers, had to ilock into 
London, witli their families, for refuge and subsistence. A 
special Committee of the Commons liad been appointed 
(Dec. 1642) to devise ways and means for the relief of 
tliese “godly and well-affected ministers;” and, as was na- 
tural, the proceedings of this Committee had become inter- 
wound with those of the Committee for the ejection of 
scandalous ministers — Mr. White at the head of the whole 
agency. And so, in the Commons, we hear ultimately 
of such determinations as these respecting “ scandalous 
minsters:’' — July o, 1643: “Ordinance to be prepared to 
enalde the Committees (for se(][uestration) in the several 
counties to secpiester their livings;” — July 27: “the Com- 
miltee for plundered JMinisters to consider of informations 
against them and to put them to the proof;” — Sept. 6: 

“ Deputy Lieutenants and Committees in the counties em- 
powered to examine witnesses against them.” The result 
was the beginning of that “great and general purgation of 
the clergy in the rarliament/s quarters ” aliout which tluire was 
such an outcry among the Loyalists at the time, and which, 
after having been a rankling memory in the High Chureb 
heart for seventy years, became the main text of Walker’s 
famous folio of 1714 on “The Sufferings of the Clergy of 
the Church of England in the Grand liebellion.” According 
to that book, and to Loyalist tradition, it was a ruthless 
persecution and spoliation of all the best, the most vener- 
able, and the most learned of the clergy of England. Euller, 
however, writing at the time, and corroborated by Laxter, 
represents the facts more hiirly. Not a few of the clergy 
first ejected, he admits, Avere really men of scandalous private 
character, and were turned out expressly on that account; 
others, who were turned out for what was called their “ falser 
doctrine,” or obstinate adherence to that Arminian theology 
and ceremonial of worship which the nation had condemned, 
might regard themselves as simply suffering in their turn 
what Puritan ministers had suffered abundantly enough 
under the ruhi of Laud; and, if gradually the sequestration 
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extended itself beyond these two categories of scandalous 
ministers ” and ministers of unsound faith/’ and swept 
in among malignants generally, or those whose only fault 
was that they were prominent adherents to the King, what 
was that but one of the harsh natural vengeances of a civil 
war ? At the beginning of the purgation, at all events, 
rarliament professed carefulness and even leniency in its 
choice of victims. A fifth of the income of every ejectcid 
minister was reserved to his wife and family; and, in order 
that the public, and even the Eoyalists, might judge of the 
ecpiity witli whicli Parliament had proceeded in so odious 
a business, IMr. White, the chairman of the committees 
on clerical delinquency, put forth in ])rint (Nov. li), lOdM) 
his "'First Century of Scandalous J\lalignant Priests,” or 
statement of tlie cases of one liundred of the sequesttu’cd 
clergy, chiefly in London and the adjacent counties, with tlie 
reasons of their ejection. At the time when Mr. White 
(thenceforward known as " Century AV hi to ”) put forth this 
pamphlet, the number of the ejected must hav(i already 
considerably exceeded one hundred, or perhaps evem three 
hundred ; and, as the war went on, and secpieslration be- 
came more and more co-extensive with “ malignancy,” tlie 
number swelled till, as is calculated, some l,o00 or 1,000 
clergymen in all, or about a sixth part of the total clergy 
of England, were thrown out of their livings. 

Filling up of Vacant LivingH hg the appointment of Neio 
Alinwters . — For the sequestered livings there were, of course, 
numerous candidates. Not only were there the " plundered ” 
Puritan ministers, most of them congregated in London, to 
be provided for ; but there Avere the young Divinity scholars 
growing up, for whom, even in a state of war, or at least for 
such of them as took the side of Parliament, it was necessary 
to find employment. Obviously, however, some order or 
method had to be adopted in the exercise of the large 
patronage of vacant livings Avhich had thus come suddenly 

^ Commons Journals of dates July 3, (cd. 1812), [IT. 4.58 4C0 ; Neal’s Puri- 
Jiily 27, and Sopt. 6 , 1013; Wliito’.s tans, III. 23 34. Heo also JIallam’.s 
Ctae/r//; Fuller’s Church History Const. Hist, (10th cd.), H. 104— 166. 
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into tlic3 hands of Parliament. The plundered ministers could 
not be thrust promiscuously, or by mere lottery, into such 
livings as were vacant. They had all, certainly, the qualifi- 
cation of being already ordained ; but there were different 
sorts of persons among them, and some with very little to 
recommend them excei)t their distress. It was essential that 
tliere should be some examination or re-examination of all 
such petitioners for new livings, in order that the unfit should 
not be appointed, and that the others might be provided for 
according to their degrees of fitness. Accordingly, at the 
request of the two Houses, the Westminster Assembly 
((let. 1()43) appointed two-and-twenty of its Divines to i)e 
a committee for examining and reporting on the qualiiioations 
of all sucli petitioners for livings as might be referred to it 
by Parliament. Al)out the same time a ))r()visional arrange- 
ment was made for the more diflicult matter of ordaining 
new candidates for the Ministry. TIkj whole question of 
Ordination having yet to be argued and settled in the 
Asscmldy (see rnite, p. 20), it was felt on all hands that some 
temporary arrangoimmt was imperative. Accordingly, by 
tlie advice of the Asscmldy, the whole business of deciding 
who were fit to 1)0 ordained, and of duly ordaining such, 
was entrusted by Parliament to certain committees or asso- 
ciations of godly ministers, themselves already ordained, 
appointed for certain centres and districts. The chief Ordain- 
ing Committee was, of course, that for London and the 
country round. This committee, to which was assigned not 
only the ordination of new ministers for its important dis- 
trict, but also the ordination of all chaplains for the army and 
navy, consisted of twenty-tbree associated Presbyters (ten 
Divines of the Assembly and thirteen parish-ministers of 
London not in the Asscmlily), of whom seven were to be a 
(piorum. Whosoever, not already ordained, should presume 
to preach publicly or otherwise exercise the ministerial oflice 
without having been ordained by this association, or one of 
the others, or at least without a certificate of having been 
approved by the Examining Committee of the Assemlily, 
was to be reported to I'aiiiament for censure and punish- 
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iiient. The London Divines were enjoined to be careful 
whom they admitted into their pulpits. In sliort, it was the 
object of both the Pailiament and tlie Assembly to proclaim 
tlieir determination that, while the (piestion of Cliurch- 
government was being considered, some decent rule of 
practical order should be carefully observed, and England 
should not be allowed to lapse, as the lloyalists were giving 
out, into a mere anarchy of ranters, preaching cobblers, and 
every fool his own parson.^ 

Visitation of the Universitij of Cavihridge . — While the 
scandalous and malignant among the ])arish clergy were 
being sequestered and ejected, it was not to be exjxicted that 
Parliament would spare the Universities. Oxford, for the 
present, was beyond reach ; but Cambridge was within reach. 
AVas it to be endured that, while the town of Cambridge was 
the very centre of tlie Associated Eastern Counties, the most 
zealously Parliamentarian region in all England, the Uni- 
versity should be a fortress of malignancy, with many of its 
Hciads of Houses and Fellows notoriously disaffected to Parlia- 
ment, and showing their disaffection l)y s(n*mons, ])ublications 
from the University press, continuance of the forbidden usages 
and syml)olisms in the College chapels, and such other acts 
of contumacy ? For a long time Parliament had been asking 
itself tliis question. As early as June U), Kid:!, the subject 
of some effectual means of relbrming ” the University of 
Cambridge, '‘purging it from all abuses, innovations, and 
superstitions,” and dealing with conspicuous malignants in 
it, had been under discussion in the Commons. There had 
been a reluctance, however, to proceed too rapidly, or so as to 
incur the Eoyalist reproaches of " invasion of University 
rights” and " ruin of a great seat of learning.” Hence, what- 
ever dealings with the University had been necessary had 
been left very much to the discretion of the ordinary agencies 
representing Parliament in the Associated Counties, at the 
head of which, since Aug. 1043, had been the Earl of Man- 
chester. There was even a Parliamentary ordinance (Jan. 0, 
1643-4) explaining that, whatever scfpiestration there might 
1 Neal, HI. 88 90, and 138 14L 
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be of the revenues of individual delinquents in the University, 
every regard was to be paid to the property of the University 
as such, and not an atom of should be alienated. By this 
time, however, it was felt that the malignancy of the Uni- 
versity must be dealt with more expressly. Accordingly, on 
tlie 22nd of January there was passed ^'an Ordinance for 
regulating the University of Cambridge and for removing of 
scandalous Ministers in the several Associate Counties.” By 
this ordinance it was provided that, whereas many com- 
“ plaints are made by the well-affected inhal)itants of the 
"associated counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertford, 
" Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln, that the service of 
"the rarliament is retarded, the enemy strengthened, Hie 
" people’s souls starved, and their minds diverted from any 
"care of Cod’s cause, by their idle, ill-affected and scandalous 
"clergy of the University of (Tunbridge and the Associated 
"Counties,” and whereas "many that would give evidence 
" against such scamlalous ministers are not able to travel to 
" J^ondon,” therefore the Earl of Manchester should be com- 
missioTUHl to take tlie necessary steps in Hie University and 
the Counti(‘s themsidves. He was to a])point Committees 
who were to lia\e "power to call liefore them all Provosts, 
" Masters, and Fellows of Colleges, all students ami memViers 
"of the University, and all ministers in any county of the 
" Association, and all schoolmasters;’’ and, after due incpiiry 
by these Committees, he was to have ])ower "to eject such 
"as he shall judge unfit from tludr places, and to se(]uester 
" their estates, means and revenues, and to place other fitting 
"persons in their room, such as shall be approved of by the 
" Assembly of Divines.” A very important ordinance, as we 
shall see in due time.^ 

The reader need hardly be reminded by what authoiity 
all these acts and changes in the system of England were 
decreed and carried into effect. Since the beginning of the 
war the government of England, except where the Xing’s 

^ ComiiionH JournalM, June 10, 1613, Jan. 6 an<l Jau. 22, 1643-1 ; and Neal, 
and Jan. 20, 1643-4 j Lonl« HI. 105 107. 
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troops wore in possession, had been in the two Houses of 
I'arliaineiit sitting at Westminster; but since July 1643 it 
may be said rather to luive been .in these two Houses of 
l^iiliament m/k tlie Assembly of Divines. What the readex 
r(i(|uires, however, to be reminded of is the smalhiess 
numerically of this governing body. 14ie House of Lords, 
in particular, though still retaining all its ncjininal dignity 
and kee])ing up all its stately forms, was a mere shred of 
its former self. About 29 or 30 persons, out of the total 
rem’age of England, as we reckoned (Vol. if. pp. 430-3.1), had 
avowed tliemseivcs l^arliameiitai iaiis ; so that, had all these 
bcHui present, the House of Lords woulil have been but a 
very small gathering. But, as a certain number even of 
these were always absent on military duty or on other 
occasions, it was seldom that more than 14 or 15 J*e(.‘rs 
were present in the Hous(‘, around Lord (trey of Wark on 
the woolsack as elected Speaker. Sometimes, when the 
biisimiss was merely formal, the number sank to 4 or 5 ; 
and 1 do not think the l.ords Journals register, during the 
wdiole time with which we are now concerned, a larger attend- 
ance than 22. That wars the nunilu r present on the 22nd 
of fJanuary, 1643-4, when the ordinance for visiting Cam- 
bridge University was passed.^ In the (Jominons, of course, 
the attendance uns much larger. When a “ whip ” was 
necessary, between 200 and 300 could be got together. 
Thus on the 25th of Septiuaber, 1643, which was the day of 
inaugurating the Covenant, 220 were present ; and on the 
above-mentioned 22nd of January, 1643-4 — an important day 
for various reasons — as many as 280 mad(i their appearance, 
wdiile it was calculated that 100 were absent in the Barlia- 
mentary service.^ Usually, however, the attendance was 
much less numerous. On a vote taken Nov. 26, 1643, the 
division showed 59 against 58, or 117 present; and this 
appears to be rather above the mark of the attendance in 

general. On the whole, one may say that the business of 

the nation in the interest of 1‘ailianient was cariicd on 

1 An the Lorcls Journals give the jeet is ohtnimihlc fnun them, 
iiiuncs of the I’ccrs pn'sent each Jay, 2 Pari. Hi.st. lit. lOlC 
very a<^curato iiitoniiation on this sut- 
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habitually during those important months by some 12 or 15 
Parliamentarian Peers, and some 100 Commoners, keeping 
up the forms of tlie two Houses, and having for their 
assessors, and in part for their spurs and tutors, the 60 or 
80 Puritan Divines who sat close at hand in the Jenisalem 
Chamber. 

Was all this to last ? Whether it was to last or not 
depended not a little on the conduct of the Parliament itself, 
but greatly more on the conduct of the generals and armies that 
held up its banners in various parts of England. And how, 
sijice our last glimpses of the state of the war in the dark 
month of irampdcn’s death and the month following that 
(June and July 1G43), had the war been going on ? Much 
as before. What do we see ? A siege here and a siege there, 
a skirmish here and a skirmish there, ending sometimes for 
the Parliament, but as often for the King ; amid all those 
sieges and skirmishes no battle of any magnitude, save the 
first P>attle of Newbery (Sept. 20, 1643), where I^ord Ealk- 
land, weary of his life, was slain, and also the Koyalist 
Earls of Carnarvon and Sunderland, but otherwise the 
damage to the King was inconsiderable ; Essex still heavy 
and solemn, an excellent man, but a woful commander-in- 
chief; little Sir William Waller still the favourite and set 
up against Essex, but confidence in him somewhat shaken 
by his recent defeats ; the Fairfaxes in the north, and others 
in other parts, doing at best but respectably ; Cromwell, it 
is true, a marked man and always successful wherever he 
appeared, but appearing yet only as Colonel Cromwell ! 
"" For the present the Parliament side is running down tlie 
brae,” wrote the sagacious Paillie, Sept. 22, 1643 ; and 
again, more pithily, Dec. 7, “ They may tig-tag on this way 
this twelvemonth.” The only remedy, Baillie thought — the 
only thing that would change the sluggish “ tig-tagging ” of 
Essex and the English into something like what a war 
should be— was the expected coming-in of the Scots. For 
this event the English Parliamentarians also longed vehe- 
mently. ‘‘ All things are expected from God and the Scots ” 
is Baillie’s description of the feeling in London in the 
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Vilitor of 1643-4. For, though the bringing in of a vScot- 
tisli force auxiliary to the English army liad been arranged 
for in the autumn — though it was for that end tliat the 
English Parlianieut had sent Coiumissioners to Edinburgh, 
had accepted Henderson’s “Solemn League and Covenant,” 
and laid admitted Scottish Commissioners into the West- 
ininster Assemidy — yet the completing of tlie negotiations, 
and the getting together and equipping of the Scottish 
army for its southward march, had been a work of time. 
About Christmas 1643 it was understood that the Scots 
were in readiness to march ; but the |H‘ecise time when 
they might be expected to cross the border was yet in 
anxious conjecture.^ 

Jt was an umisually severe winter, cold and snowy. Tlie 
Londoners, in es])ecial, depriv^ed of their coal from Kew- 
casth}, felt it severedy. Laillie particularly mentions the 
comfortable hangings of the Jerusalem Chaml)er, and the 
good lire kept burning in it, as some dainties in London ” 
at that date, and duly appreciated by the members of the 
Assembly.*^ Among the printed broad-slicets of the time 
that wer(j ]iawk(‘d about London, T have seen one entitled 
Art I fir ltd Fire; or, Co(d for Hick and J*oor : this hdiuj 
the <iflcr of (di (\rccllaut ncio Tnmdjoii!^ The invciitioii 
consists o( a proposal to the Londoners of a clicap substi- 
tute for coal, devised by a “ JMr. Ih'chard Cesliiig, Tngiiicer, 
late deceased.” ]\Ir. Gesling’s idea was that, if you take 
biii'kdust, nioi'tar, sawdust, or the like, and make up ])aste- 
balls thereof minghxl with the dust of sea-coal or Scotch 
coal, and with stalde-lilter, you will have a fuel mnch more 
economical than coal itself. Lut, though this is the ])rac- 
tical proposal of the fly-sheet, its main interest lies in its 
lamentation over the lack of the normal fuel. “Some tinc- 
“ nosod city dames,” it says, “used to tell their hiisliands, 

“ husband ! we shall never be well, we nor our children, whilst 
“we live iJi the smell of this city’s sea-coal smoke ! Pray, a 
“ country-house for our health, that we may get out of this 
sea-coal smell ! But how many of these fine-nosed 

^ Baillie, JI. 83, D9, 104-5, and 114-15. 2 IbM. If. 106* 
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(lames now cry, ' Would to God we had sea-coal ! Oh ! 

'' the want of fire undoes us ! O the sweet sea-coal firtis 

“ we used to Iiave ! how we want tliem now ! no fire to 
your sea-coal ! * . . . . Tliis for tlie ricdi : a word for 
the poor ! The great want of fuel for fire makes many 
“ a poor creature cast about how to ])ass over this cold 

“ winter to come ; but, finding small redress for so cruel an 

'‘enemy as the cold makes, some turn thieves that never 
“ stole before — steal posts, seats, benches from doors, rails, 
“ nay, the very stocks that should punish them ; and all to 
" keep the cold winter away/* ^ — If on no other account 
than the prospect of a re-opening of the coal-trafiic betM een 
Newcastle and London, what joy among the Londoners when 
the news came that, on Friday the 19th of January, 1(J43-J, 
the expected Scottish army had entered England by Lerwick ! 
'i'hey had entered it, toiling through deep snow, 21,500 
strong, and were already — God be praised I — spreading them- 
selves over the winter-white fields of the veiy region Mlmre 
the (3oal lay black underground. At their head who but 
old Field-marshal L(‘,slie, now Earl of Leven, St^oUish (‘om- 
mander-in-(‘hiof for the third time, and tolerably well 
ac(|naint(Hl ali’cady Muth the North of England ? Second 
in command to him, as Lieutenant-general of the Foot, M'as 
William Baillie, of Letham, in this post for the second 
time ; and the iMajor-genoral, with command of the horse, 
was David Leslie, a third Gustavus-Adolpluis man, and, 
though a namesake of the commauder-iu-chief, only dis- 
tantly related to him. The ^lanpiis of Aigyle accom])anied 
the invaders, nominally as Colonel of a troop of lunse ; and 
amoiur the other colonels of foot or horse were the Earls of 
Cassilis, Lindsay, Loudoun, Buccleugh, l^unfermline, Lothian, 
Marischal, Eglinton, and Dalhousie. The expenses of the 
army, averaging 1,000/. per diem (fi(/. a day for each common 
foot-soldier, M. for a horse-soldier, and so on upwards) were, 
by agreement, to be charged to England/^ 


^ Folio sheet dated 1644 {ie. winter 9 Rushw. V. 604-7 ; Pnrl. Hist. Til. 
of 1643-4), ill British Musotim Library: 200, 201 ; Baillie, 11. 100 and 137. 
Pres«-mark, GG9, f. 
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The condition on which the Scots had consented thus to 
aid the Englisli Parliament must not be forgotten. It was 
the agreement of the two nations in one and the same religious 
Covenant. In all the negotiations that had been going on 
between London and Edinburgh, the Scots had always 
assumed the 1‘uhilment of this condition on the part of tlio 
Englisli. And, so far, we have seen, it liad already been 
fulfilled. Since September 1643, when Henderson’s Covenant 
had first been proposed to the English Parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly, and the Commons and the West- 
minster Divines had set the examjde by swearing to it col- 
lectively in one of the London churches, “ the Covenant had 
been a plirase familiar to the English moutli. In all tlie 
miscelkuieous activity of the Parliament for tlie detection and 
disabling of Malignants,” there had been no instrument 
more effective or more commonly used. Inhere were other 
tests and oaths by wliich the '' mnlignants ” might be dis- 
tinguished from the “well-affected”; but the taking or not 
taking of the Solemn League and Covenant was the test 
paramount. Wherever the Parliament had jiower it had been 
in o[)erati()ii. Sinccj 1 )ecein]>er 20, for examjile, it hatl been 
tlio law that no one (umld be a Common (hmneilman of the 
(hty of London who had not snl)scril)ed to the Covenant. 
Still, in tliis matter of subscription to the Covenant, th(3 
Englisli, both as the larger nation and as the less aeeiislomed 
to Covenants, had remained considerably in arrear of the 
Scots ; and, when the Scots actually did make their aii^iear- 
ance in England, there was a sudden relVeshing of the 
memory of tlie English I^arlianicnt on the subject, and a 
sudden exertion to make up the arrears. “ The Scots are 
among us on the supjiositiou that we have all taken the 
Covenant ; and lo ! we have not yet all taken it,” was 
virtually the exclamation of the Parliament. Accordingly, 
that all might be brought in, that there might be no escape, 
and that there miglit remain to all time coming a vast 
register of the names of the Englishmen then living who had 
entered into this solemn league with their Scottish neigh- 
bours, there w’as passed, on the 5th of February, 1643-4, a 
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now and conclusive ordinance on tlie subject. P>y this 
ordinance it was enacted that true copies of the Covenant 
sliould be sent to tlie Earl of Essex and other coninianders 
of the army, and to all governors of towns, &c., to tlie intent 
that it iniglit be sworn to by every man in the army ; also 
that copies should be sent into all the counties, so tliat they 
sliould punctually roach every parish and every parish- 
niiuister — the instructions being that every minisbu should, 
the next Lord’s day after the certified co[)y of the Covenant 
readied him, read it aloud to his congregalion, discourse and 
exhort upon it, and then tender it to all present, who should 
swear to it with ui)lifted hands, and afterwards sign it with 
tlieir names or marks. All men over eighteen years of age^ 
whether liouseholdiu’s or lodgers, were to take it in the parishes 
in wliieh tliey were resident; and tlie names of all ixdusing, 
whether ministers or laymen, were to Ik? n'ported.^ Nay, by 
an arrangement about the same time, tlie action of the 
Covenant was made? to extend to Knglisli subjects abroad. 
Notwithstanding all this stringency, there is reason to lielieve 
that not a few soldi(‘rs in the army, and not a few ministers 
and others, contrived, in one way or another, to avoid tlie 
(■ovenant, without being called to account for the neglect. 
AVhere a minister otherwise unexc(‘ptionable, or an oflicer 
or soldier of known zeal and efficiency, had scruples of con- 
science against signing, the authorities, both civil and mili- 
tary, apiiear in many jdaces to have exercised a discretion 

and winked at disobedience or ])rocraslination.^ ^'Idie case 

of vhe hlarl of Bridgewater may here be of some interest, on 
its own account, and as illustrating what went on generally. 
The Earl, known to us so long as ‘^the Earl of JMilton’s 
Comuf^'' had been living in retirement as an invalid during 
the war, his wishes on the whole being doubtless with the 
King, but his circumstances obliging him to keep on fair 
terms with the rarliameiit. The test of the Covenant seems 
to have sorely perplexed the poor Peer, “lie says some 
“ things in the Covenant his heart goes along with them, and 
“ other things are doubtful to him; and therefore desires 

1 Ordiii.'inco ill Loi\ls Journals, Fob. 6, 1C 13-4. 
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“ some time to consider of it.” Such was the report to the 
Lords, AVediiesday Feb. 7, 1043-4, by the Earls of liiithuid 
and Bolingbroke, who hail been appointed to deal with him 
and other absent Peers in the matter. '' lie shall have time 
till Friday morning next,” was the entry ordered to be made. 
On tlie Friday named there is no mention of the subject in 
the Lords Journals; but on Saturday tlic 10th Lords IhitlaJid 
and Bolingbroke were able to report that it was all right. 
Two days had convinced the Earl that signing would be 
best for Inni.^ 

Besides this universal imposition of the Covenant by 
Parliamentary ordinance u 2 >on all wlio liad liitherto neglected 
to take it, there was another immediate efleot of the 2 ^ 1 'oscnce 
of the Scots in England. The two nations being now in arms 
for the same cause, the fortunes of each nation de\)ending 
largely on tlie conduct of the other, and the two national 
armies indeed Jjaving to co- 02 :)erate strategically, there re- 
(juired to be some ciiinmon directing ])ower, intermediate 
between the English Parliament in AVestminstev and the 
Scottish Estates in lulinburgh, re])rescnting both, and act- 
ing for both in all matters of military concern. The v^cots, 
on thm'r ])art, had made ])rovision accordingly. Besides 
ap])oiuting a stationary (.bmmittee of the Estates to manage 
matters from Edinburgh, and another Committee to be with 
the Scottish army as a kind of Council to the Earl of Leven, 
they had nominated (Jan, !.), 1043-4) a S[)ecial Commission of 
four persons to go to London with full 2 >^>wers to represent 
the views and interests of Scotland in the enterprise in which 
it was now conjoined with England. Tliese were — the Eakl 
OF LoudoUiX, High Chancellor of Scotland; Loud Maitland 
(already in lAjiidon as Scottish Commissioner to the West- 
minster Assembly) ; Sill AlUailBALD JoiINSTONF OF Wakiuston 
(due in London at any rate as a Commissioner to the 
Assembly) ; and Mn. ItormuT Barclay, Provost of Irvine in 
Ayrshire. These Commissioners having presented their Com- 
mission to the English Parliament, Feb. 5, the Parliament 
were moved to appoint some of its trustiest men from the 

1 LordB Jouruala of dates cited. 
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two Houses to be an Englisli Committee of Consultation with 
the Scottisli Commissioners, and in fact to form, along with 
tlieni, a joint Committee of the Two Kingdoms.” Such an 
institution was not at all to the taste of Lord General Essex, 
inasmuch as it trenched on his powers as commander-in- 
chief. Some opposition was therefore offered. On the wliole, 
however, the argument that the two kingdoms ought to be 
“joined in their counsels as well as in their forces” proved 
overpowering; and on the 16th of February an ordinance 
was passed appointing tlie following persons (7 J^eers and 14 
Commoners) to be a Committee for the purpose named — tlie 
Eatil of NoiriTiuMUEaLAND, the Eahl of Essex, tlie Eaul of 
Warwick, tlie Earl of Manchester, Viscount Save and 
Self, Lord Wharton, Lord Louerts, William PiEUREroiNT, 
Sir Henry Vanp:, Senr., Sir Tiiilip Stapleton, Sir William 
Waller, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, Sir William Armyn, Sir 
Arthur Haselrig, Sir Henry Vane, Junr., John Creave, 
lioBERT Wallop, Oliver St. John, Samuel IhiowNE, John 
Glynn, and Oliver Cromwell. Six were to be a (pioruin, 
always in the proportion of one Lord to two Commoners, and 
of the Scottish Commissioners meeting with them two were 
to lie a ([uorum. There can be no doubt that the object was 
that the inanagenumt of the war should be less in Essex’s 
hands that it had been.^ 

The name of John 1^'M may have been looked for in the 
Committ(?e. Alas! no longer need liis name be loolaal for 
among the living in this History. He had died on the 8th 
of December, 1643, when the Scots Avere expected in England, 
but had not yet arrived. He was buried magnificently in 
Westminster Abbey, all the Lords and Commons attending, 
and Stephen Marshall preaching the funeral sermon. England 
had lost “King PyBi,” her greatest Parliamentary man. No 
one precisely like him was left. But, indeed, he had done 
his work to the full ; and, had he lived longer, he might have 
been loved the less ! '' 

* IjOhIh Joumuls of diitcs Fch. 5 and ® Rusliwortli, V. 376; Pari. HLst. III. 
IG, 1643-4 ; and Baillie, 11. 141, M2. 1S6-7 ; and Haillie, II. 113. 



CJIAPTEK IT. 

MTLTON UNHAPPY IN IIIS MARRIAGE: IflS FIRST DIVORCE TRACT: 

TWO EDITIONS OF IT. 

We left Milton in his house in Alders^ate Street in or 
about 1643, waiting for the promised return of Ids recently- 
wedded wife at Michaelmas, and meanwhile conifortable 
enough, with his books, his pupils, and the (piiet companion- 
ship of his old father. We are now seven or eight months 
beyond that point in our general History. What had hap- 
pened in the Aldersgate household in the interval ? A 
tremendous thing had hap})ened. ^Milton had come to desire 
a divorce from his wife, and had written and published a 
Tract on Divorce, partly in the interest of his own private 
case, but really also with a view to suggest to the mind 
of England, then likely to be receptive of new ideas, certain 
thoughts on the whole subject of the English law of Alarriage 
which had resulted Ironi reflection on his own experience. 
He re is the story : — 

“ iMichaelmas [Sept. 29, 1643] being come,” says Phillips, 
'' and no news of his wife’s return, he sent for lier by letter, 
“ and, receiving no answer, sent several other letters, which 
were also unanswered ; so that at last he despatched dowji 
“ a foot-messenger [to Forest Hill] with a letter, desiring her 
“ return. Put the messenger came back not only without an 
“ answer, at least a satisfactory one, but, to the best of my 
“ remembrance, reported that he was dismissed with some 
sort of contempt. This proceeding, in all probalulity, was 
'' grounded upon no other cause Inat this — viz. : that, the 
“ family being generally addicted to the Cavalier party, as 
“ they called it, and some of them possibly engaged in the 
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“ King’s service, who by this time had his head-quarters 

'' at Oxford and was in some prospect of success, they 

began to repent tliem of having matclied the eldest 
‘‘ daughter of tlie family to a person so contrary to them 

in opinion, and thought it would be a blot on their 

“ escutcheon whenever that Court should come to flourish 
“ again. However, it so incensed our author that he thought 
it would be dishonourable ever to receive her again, after 
“ such a repulse ; so that he forthwith prepared to fortify 
“ himself with arguments for such a resolution, and accord- 
“ ingly wrote,” &c. Here Phillips goes on to enumerate 
Milton’s various Divorce Tracts, the first of which in order 
of time was his Doctrine and Dmdpline of Divorce, Aubrey 
corroborates Phillips, but lurs little on the subject but what 
he may have picked up Irom gossip. 'SSlie was a . . . . 
Poyalist, and went to her mother near Oxford: he sent 
for her after some time, and 1 think his servant was evilly 
“ entreated,” — such are Aubrey’s brief notes of the facts ; 
after whicli come Ids own reflections on the rupture; '‘Two 
“ opiidons do not well on the same bolster;” and “What 
“ man, especially contemplative, would like to have a young 
“ wife environed ond stormed by the sons of Mars, and those 
“of the oneujy party?” Pinally Wood, in Ids Fadi, does 
little more tlian repeat Aubrey : “ Though he sent divers 
“ pressing invitations, yet he could not prevail upon her to 
“ come back;” wliereupon “he, being not able to bear tlds 
“ abuse, did therefore, upon consideration, after he Ijad con- 
“ suited many eminent authors, write tlie said book of 
“ Divorce, with intentions to be separated from her.” ^ 

(.)n all grounds Phillips’s authority is the best. And yet 
there are difliculties in his account. According to that 
account, it was the non-return of Milton’s wife at or about 
Michaelmas (Sept. 29) 1G43, and not only her non-return 
then, but her obstinate and repeated refusal to return after 
that date^and the insulting conduct of her family to the 
messenger he finally sent to urge her return, that roused 
Milton’s indignation, put the thought of divorce into his 

^ Phillips’s Memoir ; Aubrey’s Lives ; and Wood’s Fasti Oxon. I. 482-3. 
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mind, and induced him to write liis first Divorce Tract. If 
so, the tract could hardly have been ready till some weeks 
after Michaelmas 1643 — say, till about Cliristmas of the 
same year. There is proof, however (and I do not think it 
has been observed before), that Milton's first Divorce Tract 
was already published and in circulation two months before 
the Michaelmas in question. The proof is not, wliere we 
might expect it, in the books of the Stationers' Company; 
for the Tract, like all Milton's previous pamphlets, was 
published by him, rather defiantly, without the required 
legal formalities of licence and registration. But there is 
a precious (iopy of it in Thomason’s great collection of 
l)amp]ilets, called “ the King's Pamphlets," in the British 
Museum. The title in that copy is as follows : “ The Doctrine 
ami DiscipUac of Divorce, Restor'd, to the good of both Scjccs, 
from the Bondage of Crnwn Law and other mistakes, to 
Chrisfmn Freedom, guided by the Rule of Char it g ; wherein 
also many places of Scripture hawe recovered their long-lost 
meaning: seasonable to he now thought on in the Refonnalion 
intend edT Underneath this title there follows on the title- 
page the quotation Matth. xiii. o2. Every Seville instructed 
to the Kingdome of Keav'n is like the Maister of a house 
Avhich bringetli out of his treasurie tilings old and new;" 
and at the foot of tlie title-page is the legend London, 
J\‘intcd by 1\ P, ami M. S. in Goldsmiths Alley: 1(543."^ 
Tins printed legend alone would all but determine the 
publication to have been prior to Christmas 1643 ; but the 
(piestioii is set at rest by a manuscript note on the title-page, 
''Aug. The note was put there by, or by the direction 

of, the collector, Thomason, to indicate the day on whicli the 
copy came into his liands, and is to be relied on implicitly. 
The Tract, it will be observed, was anonymous ; but the 
words Written by J, Milton,'' penned on the title-page by 
the same hand that penned the date " Aug. \stf show that 
the authorship was no secret from the all-prying TSioinason. 
In short, on evidence absolutely conclusive, Miltoa’s first 

12 Q K 17 

1 Copy iu British Museum Library : Press-mark, nhi 
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Divorce Tract was in print and on sale in London on tlic 1st 
of August, 1G43, or two months before Thillips’s fatal 
Micliaelmas.'^ 

One of two suppositions therefore: — (1.) If Phillips is right 
in his statement tliat Milton’s first Divorce Tract was caused 
by the obstinate refusal of his wife to return to liim, and the 
insulting conduct of her family in detaining her and laughing 
at his letters and messages, then Pliillips’s dates in the whole 
matter of the marriage must be a little wrong. “About 
Whitsuntide it was (May 21, 1643) that my uncle left us in 
Aldersgate Street, on what turned out to be his marriage 
journey; in about a month’s time he returned, bringing Ins 
wife, and some of lier relations, witli him (June 1643); the 
relations stayed about a week, during which there was much 
h'.asting and merriment; for about a month after they werci 
gone the newly-married wife remained with my uncle ; V)ut 
then (late in July or early in August 1643), tired of a philo- 
sophical life, and pining for the society of home, she contrived 
a recpiest from her family to have her with them during the 
rest of the summer — to which my uncle consented, on the 


1 This may he the place for a word 
or two ahoot the collector of those 
Kind’s J'aiiiphlots in the British Mu- 
seum arnoii<^ whicli I luivo ha<l .so 
frequently to ran^e for the pur|)oses of 
this work, and to wliicl), like other in- 
quirers into Enj>lis}i History from 1610 
to 1660, I owe nioro items (»f informa- 
tion Ilian 1 can count. (Jeo)xe O’honia- 
son was a Loialou bookseller of the 
Civil War time ; his place of husiiies.s 
^’oin^;’ llie ‘‘ Ho.se and Crown” in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. Ho was of Royalist 
sympathies ; but hi.s hobby w'as to 
collect impartially all the pamphlets, 
broad-shcebs, &e., that teemed from the 
English press on Viotli sides, and not 
only those that teemcil from the English 
n ess, but also all published abroad that 
lore on current English questions. Ho 
began thi.s labour in 1641, ainl j)nr.sucd 
it indcfatigably till after the Restora- 
tion ; HO that, at his death in or about 
1666, ho left a eolketion of about 
33,000 pamphlets, &c. on English aflairs, 
published between 1633 and 1662. The 
making of this collection had l>ccn the 
delight of his life ; it had Ijccn his 
anxit'l y that no single tract, or printed 
scrap of any interest, should e.scape him. 
When he began to collect in 1641, ho 


had taken pains to obtain copies of 
I>ublications of the immediately pre- 
ceding years ; and after that liis work 
had been facilitated by the notoriety of 
Ins passion fm* collecting. Booksellers 
.and antliors (Milton for one) seem occa- 
sionally to have sent copies of their 
pamphlets to'l’homason. “ Exart care 
hath been taken,” ho himself tells us 
ill the Introduction to a MS. catalogue 
of his treasnro.sy “tli.at the very day is 
written upon most of theto that tiiejr 
came out;” and this care of his has 
tixe<l tlio dates of many publications 
that would else have been unknown or 
but vaguely known.- For farther par- 
ticulars of this interesting poison, an 
account of the alnfts to wliich he wa.s 
put to save his colli;ction from the 
chances of P,arliamentarian pillage, and 
a history of the fortunes of lii.s ei)llec- 
tinn till it c.ame to be part of the Library 
of King George HI., and so of the 
British Mu.senm, see E«bvar<ls’s Mt mnira 
of Lihrarua (I35l0, Vol. 1. pp. 466 - 460. 
— I may adcl that I have seen a pencil 
in ‘rhoinason’s hand on one of 
the Hy-leaves of his col lection as fresh 
and legible, after ‘2‘20 yeai*s, as if it had 
been written yestciday. 
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understanding that she was to come hack about Micliaelrnas 
(Sejit. 29, 1643).” Such, re-expressed in words for the nonce, 
is Phillips’s account as we have already given it. But, as the 
Divorce Tract was published August 1, 1G43, it is clear that, 
if the cause of that Tract was the persistent, protracted, and 
contemptuous absence of In’s wife, then Pliillips’s memory must 
have been at fault, and he must have somewhat post-dated 
the marihigo itself. The marriage in tliat case must have 
been before Whitsuntide 1643 ; and the return of the wife to 
her relations, her refusal to come back, and Milton’s chagrin 
and anger so occasioned, must have been matters not of after 
Michaelmas 1643, but of at least a month or two before the 
August of that year. This is quite a tenable supposition ; 
for there are other inaccuracies in Phillips, and the register 
of the place and date of IMilton’s marriage with Mary Powell 
has not been found. (2) On the whole, however, Phillips’s 
recollections about the man*iage are so circumstantial, 
and there is such a likelihofxl of their being true, that, until 
contradictory records shall be produced, it seems right to 
accept his dating. But then his explanation of the cause of 
liis uncle’s speculations about divorce must 1)0 wrong. The 
cause in that case cannot have been tlie obstinate reliisal of 
his wife to return ; for the Divorce Tract must have been 
written and ready for the press while she was still with him 
in the Aldersgate Street house (July 1 643), and it was a(itu- 
ally out (Aug. 1) l>cfore she can have reached her father’s 
house at Forest Hill on her granted two months of leave till 
Michaelmas. AVliat are we to make of this discrepancy ? 
One is puzzled. Tliat a man sliould liave occupied liimself 
on a Tract on Di^n^ce ere his honeymoon was well over — 
should have written it perseveringly day after day within 
sound of his newly-wedded wife’s footsteps and the very 
rustle of her dress on the stairs or in the neighbouring room 
— is a notion all but dreadful. And yet to some such notion, 
if I^hillips’s dating is correct, w'e seem to be shut up. But, 
if so, more is- involved than Pliillips knew. The cause of 
Milton’s tliouglits about divorce, in that case, must liave 
been the agony of a deadly discoveiy of his wile’s utter 
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unfitness for him when as yet she had not been two moiitlis 
his wife. It must have been the unutterable pain of the 
dis-illusioned bridegroom, the gnawing sense of his irretriev- 
able mistake. The vision must then pass before our minds 
of scenes in the AldersgJite Street house, the reverse of the 
happily connubial, hcforc that sudden departure of tlie bride 
back to her fatlicr’s home, and leading to that incident 
perliaps ratlier violently. One seems to hear the sound of 
difTereiKics, of conllicting opinions about this and that, of 
weeping girlish wilfulness opposed to steady and perhaps 
too austere prohibitions. “Well, then, I will go back to my 

mother : I am sure I wish I had never ” ! “ Go” ! And 

so the ]iarting may have come about, not wholly by her 
arrangement, but harshly and with some quarrel on his 
part. There are not wanting subsequent facts that might 
lend a xdausibility to this version of the story.^ Yet it is 
the other that one would wish to be true, and that would fit 
in most naturally with the facts as a whole. That version 
is that jMilton, good-naturedly and perhaps taken by surprise, 
allowed his wife to go home for two months at her own 
request, or the recpiest of her relatives, before ho had been 
three mouths married, and that it was the insult of her non- 
return that revealed to him his mistake in her, and drove 
him into his speculations about divorce. Only, then, we 
repeat, Thil lips’s dating of the marriage and its incidents 
requires anu iidnient. 

In any case the first edition of Milton’s Dodrine and 
Disci^iline of Divorce was out in London on the 1st of August, 
1G43.‘^ It was a pamphlet of forty- eight small quarto pages, 
with an extra page supplying two omitted passages. The text 
was printed continuously, without division into chapters; 


1 Milton’s niotlicr-in-liiw, luivinjj: oc- 
casion, seven years afterwards (1651 ), to 
advert to her danj;htcr’.s return homo 
so soon after her marriage, distinctly 
attributed it to Milton himself. The 
words ar<*, “ Me liavini^ tunied away 
his wife heretofore for a lonj^ space 
upon some other occasion.” 1 do not 
think Mrs. Rowell was a very accurate 
lady, and she ha^i no fondness for 


Milton ; but tho worils seem to imi>ly 
more than a mere passive consent of 
Milton to his wife’s proposal to revisit 
her family. 

2 The supposition is always open 
that, by some ovei’sig’ht, ’Thomason 
miadiiUd his copy, putting- “ 
a much later month. Hut this is tho 
uiilikeliest thing of all. 
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and there was no author’s name cither on tlie title-page or 
at the end. 

Both in matter and in manner tlie Tract was one of the 
boldest that had ever been submitted to the reading of 
England. Its thesis is laid down near tlie beginning in 
these terms : That indujyositioii, iinfibicss^ or contrarirty of 
mind, aridny from a cause in nature unchangcdhle^ hindering 
and ever likely to hinder the main hcnefits of conjugal society, 
which are solace and peace, is a greater reason of divorce than 
natural frigidity, especially if there he no children, and that 
there he mutu(d consent^ This thesis jMilton sets himself to 
argue in all sorts of ways — from natural reason and expe- 
diency; from the Scripture doctrine of marriage as it might 
be gathered from the jMosaic Law and the right iiiter])retation 
of texts in the Old and New Testaments, notwithstanding .oikj 
or two individual texts (like that of iMatth. v. ol, *12) tliat 
had been hackneycnl and misunderstood by mere literalists ; 
and from opinions or indications of opinion on the sul)j('ct 
tliat might be found in the works of some of the Protestant 
Ileformers, and other eminent writers, llis conclusion was 
that the notion of tlie indissolubility of marriag(‘, or even tlie 
modified law of England and of other countries, authori;5iiig 
divorce only for certain gross reasons, were mere relics of 
superstitious tradition, the concoction of the Canonists and 
Sacramental ists in the ages of sacerdotal tyranny, unworthy 
of more enlarged views of justice and liberty, and a canker 
and cause of incalculable misery in the heart of modern 
society. i\gain and again he indicates his consciousness that 
in announcing this conclusion, and trying to rouse his fellow- 
countrymen to the necessity of at once including a revision of 
the Marriage Law in the general Iteforination then in pro- 
gress, he is performing a great public service. Thus, at the 
very opening; “By which [the precedent of certain liberal 
“ hints on the subject liy Hugo Grotius], and mine own 
“ apprehension of what public duty each man owes, I con- 
“ ceive myself exhorted among the rest to communicate such 
“ thoughts as I have, and offer them now, in this general 
“ labour of Beformation, to the candid view botli of Church 
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and Magistrate ; especially because I see it the hope of good 
men that tliose irregular and unspiritual courts have spun 
'' their utmost date in this land, and some better course must 
now be constituted. He, therefore, that by adventuring 
“ sliall be so happy as with success to ease and set free the 
‘ minds of ingenuous and apprehensive men from this need- 
“ less thraldom ; he that can prove it lawful and just to claim 
“ the performance of a fit and matchable conversation no less 
“ essential to the prime scope of marriage than tlie gift of 
“ bodily conjunction, or else to have an equal plea of divorce 
as well as for that cori>oral deficiency ; he tliat can but lend 
“ us the clue that winds out this labyrinth of servitude to 
such a reasonable and expedient liberty as this — deserves 
to be reckoned among the public bcnefiictors of civil and 
“ human life, above the inventors of wine and oil.”^ As such 
a benefactor, such a champion of a neglected truth and a 
suppressed human liberty, tlie anonymous writer offers liihi- 
self. He knows tliat he stands alone at present, but he trusts 
to the power of demonstration addressed to the mind of 
England, then newly awakened and examining all institutions 
to their roots. 

Tliere is not a word of avowed reference to his own case 
throughout ; and yet from first to last W(i are aware of young 
Mary Powell in the background. Inability for “fit and 
matchable conversation”: this is that su])renie fault in a 
wife on which the descant is from first to last, and from 
which, when it is plainly ingrained and unamendable, the 
right of divorce is maintained to be, by the law of God 
and all civil reason, tlie due deliverance. Hopeless intel- 
lectual and s])iritual incompatibility between husband and 
wife: it is on this, though not in these exact words, that 
Milton harps again and again as in his view the clearest 
inviilidation of marriage, the frustmtion of the noblest and 
most divine ends of the institution; an essentially worse 
frustration, he dares to say in one jilace, than even that 
conjugal infidelity which “ a gross and boorish opinion, how 
common soever,” would alone resent or recognise. It is 


^ This ])assafto is from the first ctlition : it is not nearly fo full in the second. 
VOL. nr. i: 
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marvellous with what richness of varying language lie ])aints 
to the reader the liorrible condition of a man tied for life 
to a woman with whom he can hold no rational or worthy 
conversation. “A familiar and co-inhal)iting mischief”; 
‘‘spite of antipathy to hrdgc togetluir and coinliiiie as they 
may, to their unspeakalde weariness and despair of all 
sociable delight ” ; “ a luckless and helpless matrimony ” ; 
“ the unhtiiess and defectiveness of an iinconjugal mind ” ; 
“ a worse condition than the loneliest single life ” ; “ uncon- 
versing inability of mind ” ; “a mute and spiritless mate ” ; 
“ that melancholy despair which we see in many wedded 
persons”; “a ])olliiting sadness and perpetual distemper”; 
“ill-twisted wedlock”; “the disturbance of her uijhel])fnl 
and unfit society”; “one that must be hated with a most 
operative hatred ” ; “ forsaken and yet continually dwelt with 
and accompanied”; “a powerful reluctance and recoil of 
nature on either side, blasting all the content of their 
mutual society ” ; “ a violence to the reverend secret of 
nature”; “to force a mixture of minds that cannot unite”; 
“ two incoherent and uncombining dispositions” ; “the undoing 
or the disheartening of his life”; “the su])erstitious and im- 
possible performance of an ill-driven bargain”; “bound fast 
to an uncom])lying discord of nature, or, as it oft liappens, to 
an image of earth and phlegm” ; “shut uj) together, the one 
with a mischosen mate, the other in a mistaken calling”; 
“ committing two eaisnared souls inevitably to kindle one 
another, not with the fire of love, but with a hatred irrecon- 
cilable, who, were they severed, would be straight fritmds 
in any other relation”; “two canvases chained unnaturally 
togetlier, or, as it may happen, a living soul bound to a dead 
corpse ” ; “ enough to abase the mettle of a generous spirit 
and sink him to a low and vulgar pitch of endeavour in all 
his actions ” : — sucli are a few specimens of the phrases 
with which the tract abmuidsd But one passage may be 
([noted ent ire : — 

“But some are ready to object that the disposition ought seriously 

^ Somo of tho phrases quoted occur tinppaish thoSo* Most of tho phrases, 
in passages nfided in the second edi- and more of tho same, occur in tho first 
tion ; hut it is not worth while to dis- etlition. 
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to Le considered before, liiit let them know again that, for all the 
wariness can bo used, it may yet behill a discreet man to be mis- 
taken in his choice, and we have plenty of examples. The soberest 
and best-governed men are least practised in these alfairs ; and who 
knows not that the bashful muteness of a virgin may oft-times hide 
all the uiiliveliness and natural sloth which is really unlit hu' 
conversation? Nor is there that freedom of access granted or pre- 
sumed as may snilice to a perfect discerning till too late; and, 
where any indisposition is suspected, what more usual than the per- 
suasion of friends that acquaintance, as it increases, will amend all ? 
And, lastly, it is not strange though many Avho have spent their 
youth chastely are in soiiie things not so quick-sighted while they 
haste too oag«‘ily to light the nuptial torch : nor is it therefore that 
foi’ a modest error a man should forfeit so great a happiness, and no 
charitable means to release him; since they who have lived most 
loos(*ly, by reason of thc'ir bold accustoming, prove most successful 
in their matchi'S, be(!ause their wild aUcctions, unsetlling at will, 
have been as so many divorces to teach them experience ; whenas 
the sober man, honouring the appearance of modesty, and hoping 
W'ell of every social virtue under that veil, may easily chance to 
nuHit . . . often with a mind to all other due (ionversation 

inaccessible, and to all the more estimable and superior purposes 
oi’ mat rimony useless ami almost liteless ; and what a solace, what 
a lit help, such a c.ohsort woidd be through the whole lile. of a 
man is less pain to conjecture than to have experience.” 

Oh! mul is it coiim to this Tluui, us now, nothing so 
coinmon us thut such iiiischuiiccs of inurviagc, heard of by 
the world, and the latlior if published by I be sufferers or 
one of them, should be. received only as excellent anuiseinent 
foi‘ ]>eo]di*. round about. It is as if the one thing iiitriiisieully 
and unceasiugiy comic in tin? world, for most peoph*, were tlie 
fact lluit it consists of man and woman, as if the institution 
on which human society is ])iiilt and ])y which the succession 
of earth’s generations is maintained, were the one only subject, 
w’itli most people, for nothing else than laughter. Even now 
perhaps our disposition to jocosity on this subject, not suf- 
ficiently entertained by incidents of onr own day, will range 
back to that case of jMilton and Mary Powell two bundriHl 
and twenty-eight years ago, and join in the gossip which it 
tlien began to circulate through the town. In tlic lobby oi 

K 2 
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the House of Commons it must Jiave been heard of: it may 
have given a relish to the street-talk of reverend Presbyterian 
gentlemen walking home together from the Assembly. “Only 
a month or two married ; his wife gone home again ; and now, 
instead of proper reticence about wliat can’t be helpiid, all this 
hullaballoo of a new doctrine about Divorce ! eJust like him 1” 
This and such-like is what we seem to overhear ; this and such- 
like is what Milton did overhear; not much more than this 
and such-like are most of us prepared to say even now when we 
read the story. And yet the story is surely worth more. One 
fails to see, after all, that it yields only matter for jest and tlie 
repetition of commonplaces. Wliat are the facts ? Two human 
beings, long dead and gone, but then alive and with the 
expectation of many years of life before them, bad hardly 
been banded together in church when they found, or tliought 
they found, that their union Avas for tlieir mutual misery. 
The one Avas a poor country-girl in her teens, ruing the fate 
to which she had committed herself, but Avith no weapons for 
her relief but her tears, her terror, and the mitigation of 
refuge in her father’s house. Her ease is to be pitied ; shaim; 
if it is not ! The otluir Avas a man extraordinary — so exti a- 
ordinary that even now Ave try to folloAv him in huicy in his 
walks through the London streets, and any bit of old Avail bis 
arm may have touched is a sacred antiquity, and we regard 
the series of thoughts that Avas in his mind through any 
month, or series of months, as sometliing of prime interest in 
the spirit of the past, a prize that Ave Avould give gold to 
recover. Well, here was one series of tlioughts that Avas in 
tliis man’s mind for months and montlis, and that left effects, 
indeed, to his life’s end. He Avas moody in his house ; he 
walked moodily in the streets ; we can hear him muttering to 
himself, we can sec his teeth clenched. Morning and evening, 
day after day, he is in a great despair. And Avhy ? Because 
. he has made tlie most fatal mistake a man can make, and is 
gazing on, morning and evening, day after day, into the con- 
sequences. ' Lo ! into that life wliicli he had boj>ed to make 
worthy of the God Avho gave it, a pattern lifi*, a great jioeni 
within whose azure fitness otlier poems should arise to s])iu 
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tlieir gleaming courses — into this life what had he imported ? 
Not the solace and bliss of a kindred soul’s society, which had 
been his intent and dream ; but a darkness, a disturbance, a 
marring melancholy, a daily and hourly debasement, a co- 
in habiting mischief ! It was enough, he says, to drive a 
man ^'at last, through murmuring and despair, to thoughts 
of Atheism.” But was there no remedy ? Ah ! in the very 
power of putting this question lay the advantage of the 
strong man over the weak Oxfordshire girl. Ho could 
reason, he could delve into the subject, he could revolve it 
intellectually. What if the plight in which he fcund him- 
self were no necessary and irremediable evil? What if the 
])ermanence of marriage once contracted between two persons 
utterly unsuitable for each other were no decree of God, no 
real requireiiumt of religion or of social well-being, but a mere 
superstitious and fallacious tradition, a stupid and pernicious 
convention among men ? Once on this track, there was light 
for IVIilton. Out of his own private mishap there came the 
suggestion of a great enterprise, lie would thunder, if not 
the mishap itself, at least its public significance, out upon the 
world. He would rouse his countrymen on the whole subject 
of the Law of .^larriage. Who knew but his voice might be 
heard ? Who knew hut that, were it loud enough, there would 
bo a resjvmse ol‘ fisscmt from the whole land, and his new idea 
of Divorce, albeit the proclamation of only one man, might be 
carried, with other things, in the current Itcformation ? There 
ran a touch of this sanguine temper, this faith that any ideal 
11 light easily be made actual, through all Milton’s life ; and it 
ap])eared now most conspicuously. His idea, he was aware, 
was new ; bat only let his demonstration bo sufficiently 
thoi’ough, only let him succeed in disturbing the existing 
apathy and setting the thoughts of the nation astir on the 
subject, “and then,” what? — “then I doubt not but with one 
gentle stroking to wipe away ten thousand tears out of the 
life of men.” ^ Alas ! after the hurricane of two hundred 
years the tear-drops still hang, multitudinous as ever, amid 
the leaves of that poor forest ! 

^ This pliniso is in one of tho iiiscrtcil passages in the second edition. 
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‘Slusl like liiiii!” I liave iniaj^iiied to luive keen a foiii- 
HR‘ut oil tliis new a])])earaiu'(‘ of jMilLou liy some {gossip of 
file (lay who may have known a little of liim ixn’sonally. 
KV'ally, though not as intemhul, th(» eommimt would have 
been just. Tliis whole action of Milton, consiM^ueiit on his 
nnlia])[)y maiTiagc, was (hieply characteristic. And yet there 
was perha])S no one then living from whom such a course 
of action could less have Ihmui expected. From all that we 
know of tlui youth and early manhood of ^lilton, we should 
certainly have predicdiid (jf him, with whatevcir heterodoxy 
in other matti'rs, yet a life-long ortluidoxy on the subject of 
marriage. Think of him as wo have seen him hen^olbre, 
the glorious youth, cherishing every high ethical idealism, 
walking as in an etluir of moral violet, disdaining customary 
vice, building up his character consciously on the ])rinciple 
that he who would be strong or great had best be immaculate. 
Think of him as the Jiuthor of Cornua ; or think of him as he 
had described himself some years later in one of his Italian 
Sonnets : — 

Young, gent lc5-naiii red, and a 8iinj)le woo(‘r, 
kSiiicii from inyscdf I stand in doubt to lly, 

Lady, to thee my heart’s jioor gift woiihl 1 
Otfer devoutly ; and, by tokens suri^, 

I know it faith fid, fearless, constant, juirc, 
in its conceptions graceful, good, and high. 

AYhen the world roars, and ilanics the startled sky, 

Tn its own adamant it rests secure, 

As free from chance and malice ever found, 

And fears and hopes that vulgar minds confuse. 

As it is loyal to each manly tiling 
And to the sounding lyre, and to the Muse. 

Duly in that part is it not so sound 
Where Love hath .set in it his cureless sting.” 

When he wrot(3 thus, to what did he look forward, ami to wlmt 
might others have? looked forward for him ? A cancer, it 
was proliable, of speculative dissent from his (;onte.in[)oraries 
in many tilings, and of undaunted courage in the vindic^ation 
of siicli dissent, hut liardly of dissent from the establisln^id 
moralities of the marriage-institution. Had ho been hap]dly 
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married, had he found hiinseir united at last to one siudi as 
his dreams liad figured, who so likely to have persevenal 
fondly in the traditional doctriiu*. of marriage, to have main- 
tained tlie mystic sanctity and the necessary permanence 
of tlie marriage-bond, and to hav^c^ launclied denniKuations 
against all who dared to tamper with this article of the 
establislicd ethics? Jlut, as it had clianced otherwise, it was 
not tlie less characteristic that he himself had been the 
audacious questioner, the champion of a heresy. Driven 
by liis own experience to investigate, liis speculative boldness 
had brought him at once to a conclusion the novelty of whidi 
\vould liave made othern hesitate, but liad no terrors for him. 
For (and here was Ids difference from most men, here was what 
may be called a Miltonic peculiarity) ho w'ould take no 
benefit from such private dispensation as a man might pass 
for his own relief in such a c-ase. Ids neighbours winking at 
it so long as he did not disturb the forum. IFe mufld disturb 
the foviirn ! Wliat “Milton'' did sliould be done openly, 
siiould 1)0 avowcMl, sliould be lawful ! Others, circumstanced 
as he now was, might, if they liked — and there were exam])l<3S 
all round, and especially in that Bohemian world of wits 
and men of letters with which he might be classed, though 
he abjured the brotherhood— others might, if they liked, 
adopt a policy of silence and ac(|uiescen(;i', hypocailically 
bowing to their fate, but taking out their jirotest in secret 
consolations I bio such })olicy for him ! Tlie word “illicit" 
and his name should never be brought into conjunction! 
Whatever he did should be according to a rule of right, clear 
to his own conscience, and held aloft in his hand under the 
whole roof of Heaven ! And, if such a rule, ratified betwiam 
himself and Heaven, sliould chance to conilict wdth one of 
the moralities of the existing code of men, there was but one 
course for him. He would assail the so-cidled “morality”; 
he would blast it out of the beliefs of men ; he would 
perform for his fellow's the service of their liberation, along 
with himself, from a useless and irrational thraldom ! Or, if 
that w'ork should jirove too hard and toilsome, at least he 
should have published his own rule in opposition to the 
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general superstition, and should walk on, as lie liad resolved 
always to walk, unabashed in the dayliglit ! 

Tt was in August 1643, as we have seen, that Milton put 
forth anonymously his Doctrine and DiscijylinG of Divorce, 
From that time, on through the rest of the autumn of 1643 
and the winter of 1643-4, we are to fancy him in his 
house in Aldcrsgate Street, with his father and his pupils 
for his companions, and his thoughts much occupied, like 
those of other Englishmen, with the course of public events. 
On the whole, the Parliament had no greater admirer than 
Milton ; and there were particular men in the Parliament 
that were after his own heart. From the Westminster 
Assembly, too, he seems to have expected good. So far as 
lie had formed views as to the desiralile form of Church - 
government for England, these views, as we have seen (Vol. IT. 
pp. 376-382), might be described as an expectant Presby- 
terianism, not ])ositively fixed and determined at all jioints, but 
kept conveniently fluid. Accordingly, his sympathies, at first, 
may well have been with the Presbyterians of the Assembly ; 
among whom he could reckon, at any ratcj, his old tutor 
Young, and his other friends and fellow-labourers in tlie 
Smectymnuan controversy. Or, if some things among the 
tenets of the small Independent minority had begun to 
gain upon him, he seems still, through the winter of 1(343-4, 
to hifVe looked forward to some compromise that should bo 
acceptable to England and yet temd to that conformity 
between the two kingdoms whicfli the Scots desired, and to 
the furtherance of which they had phidged England by 
Henderson’s international League and Covenant. At all 
events, Milton did, some time after September 1643, sub- 
scribe to this League and Covenant with the rest of his 
Parliamentarian countrymen. There are words of his own 
which vouch the fact.^ 

A moody time though the autumn of 1643 and the winter 
of 1643-4 must have been for Milton, there was some 

^ In tho doaication to Parliament which I saw and wa« partaker of, your 
of his TctracUrrdon^ publiuhod March vows and soloinn coToiiarits.” 

1644-5, he uses these words, That 
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relaxation for him in society more general than that of 
his wife-deserted household. "'Our author/' says Phillips, 

“ now as it were a single man again, made it his chief 
"" diversion now and then in an evening to visit the Lady 
"" Margaret Ley, daughter to the — Ley, Earl of Marlborough, 

" Lord High Treasurer of England, and President of the 
" Privy Council to King James the First. This lady, being 
" a woman of great wit and ingenuity, had a particular 
" lionour for In’m, and took mucli delight in his company ; 

as likewise her husband. Captain Hobson, a very accom- 
" plished gentleman.” Phillips seems to be sufficiently accu- 
rate in this account, but a few details may be added : — 

A man still well-remembered in England, though he had 
been dead iifteen years, was James Ley, first Earl of iVrar]- 
borough. Pie had attained to that dignity only in his old 
age, having advanced to it throiigli a long previous career. 
Born about 1552, the younger son of a Wiltshire squire, 
he had passed from Oxford to the study of law at Tancoln's 
Inn, and had attained to high eminence in his profession 
Ijefore the death of l^lizabeth. Emerging from her reign, 
aged about fifty, he had been appointed by James to ar 
Irish (yhief Judgeship (1G04); then brought back to England, 
knighted (1.609), baroneted (1620), and made Chief Justice 
of the Court of King’s Bench (1021) ; and finally raised by 
the same King to the great office of Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and to a peerage with the title of Baron Ley 
ol‘ Ley in Devonshire (1024). In recognition of his long 
services, Charles, in the first year of his reign (Feb. 5, 1626-7), 
had created for him, when he was almost seventy-four years 
of age, the Earldom of Marlborough in his native Wiltshire. 
While tlnis promoting him, however, Charles appears not 
to have found him a minister such as he and Buckingham 
wanted. He had accordingly removed him from the High 
Treasurership in 1628, on the ground of his old age, but in 
reality to make way for the more compliant Lord Weston, 
and had shelved him into the less important office of Lord 
President of the Council. He had d ied at Lincoln’s Inn, 
March 14, 1 G 28-9, ominous 
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dissolution of Charles’s third rarliaiiieiit which aiiiioiviuHid 
his determination to have done with Parliaments and hegin 
the reign of “ Tliorough.” The death of the old ])eer at 
such a juncture had apparently tlu'. less bc‘en forgotten hy 
rciasoii of a tradition tliat the political anxieties of tlie 
juncture had had something to do with it. Now, at all 
events, in the days of the Long Parliament and the Civil 
War, there was still some respectful recollection of the old 
Earl of Marlborough as one of the best-liked ministers of 
James’s reign and of the first years of Charles’s. He was 
a person of great gravity, aliilit}'', and integrity ; and, as 
'' the Caspian Sea is observed neither to ebb nor flow, so 
his mind did not rise or fall, but continued the same con- 
'Cstancy in all conditions.” The words are Fuller’s, and tliey 
probably express the character of tlie Earl tliat had come 
down among his countrymen.^ 

The Karl had been three times married ; but he had h Jt 
a family only by his first wife — IMary, daughter of John 
P(‘tty, of Stoke-Talmagc, co. Oxon., Esep Eleven cliildren 
had been the issue of this marriage : — to wit (according to 
Dugdale), “ threci sons — Tlciinj, James, and William ; and 
"‘eight daughters — EHzahcili, nuirried to Morice Carant, of 
“ Looner, in com. Honiers., Es(|. ; Anne, to Sir Walter Long, of 
“ Draycot-Cerne, in com. Wilts., Knight; Mary, to Eichard 
“Erisy, of Erisy, in com. Cornw., Esq.; Dionysia, to flohn 
“ llarington, of Kelneyton, in com. Somers., Es(j. ; Maryaret, 
“ to .... ]Iol:)Son, of .... in tlie Isle of Wiglit, Es(p ; 
“ Hesthcr, to Artliiir Fuller, of Bradfield, in com. Hcrtf., Esep ; 
“ Martha, died unmarried ; and JVwibe, to ... . Biggs, of 
“Hurst, in com. Berks., Esfp”^ All tluise children, it 
would appear, had been born, and most of them married and 
settled in life, before tiuur father’s promotion to the peerage, 
and while he was yet only Januis I^ey, or Sir James Ley, the 
eminent lawyer. Indeed, his promotion to the Earldom in 
his old ag(i had been, in part, a compliment to his third wife 

1 Dugflalo’s Raronage (lf)7(>), Vol. II. p. 20; Fuller’s Worthies, ]ViIhlnre{(id. 
pp. 451 , 452 ; Wood’s Athene, IT. 1840), HI. .328-9. 

441,443 ; Clar. Hist, (one vol. ed. 1843), 2 Dvigdalo, nt stijira. 
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— Jiiiie, (IjuigliUii* ul‘ Lord Butler of Braiiifield, Avliose mother 
was a sister of the Duke of Buckingham; and it had been 
s|)etaa.lly provided, in tlie patent of the Earldom, that it 
should descend, by prefenuice, to his heirs by that lady. 
That lady liaviiig failed, however, to produce heirs, tlie 
benefits of the Earldom had reverted to tlie Earl’s family 
by his first wife, Mary Petty, llis eldest son by that wife, 
Henry Ley, had, accordingly, succeeded him in the title. But 
this Henry, second Earl of Marlborough, had died in 1()88 ; 
and the actual Karl at the time with which we are now con- 
cerned (1643) was his son, rlames, a youth of only some three- 
and-twenty years, but already serving as a general officer 
of artillery in the army of the King. He seems, indeed, 
to have been one of the finest young fellows on that side ; 
and he had a career before him which was to entitle him, 
at his death in 1665, to this notice in a summary of his cha- 
racter by Clarendon : He was a man of wonderful parts in 
all kinds of learning, which he took more delight in than 
his title.” ^ For tlie present, however, it is with the good 

ladies Ids aunts, the surviving daughters of the first Earl, 
that Ave have to do ; or rather only with the fifth of them — 
the Lady Margaret Ley, the friend of Milton. The husbands 
of at least two of her sisters (Long of Wilts., and Erisy of 
(k)rnwall) being among the Pari ianumt aria ns of the Long 
Parliament, it can hardly be doubted that this lady’s husband 
— Dugdale’s ‘C . . . Holison of .... in the Isle of Wight, 
Esep,” and Pliillips’s Captain Hobson, a very accomplished 
gentleman ” — was also a Parliamentarian, though of less 
Avealth and note, and not in Parliament. Otherwise, Lady 
M{irgaret’s house in London could hardly have been one of 
Milton’s evening resorts. What kind of “ Captaincy ” her 
husband held, coiiqiatible Avith his being domiciled in London 
in U)43-4, it might be difficult now to ascertain. Suffice 
it that he was so domiciled, and that his Avife could receive 
guests not merely as Mrs. Hobson, “a woman of great wit 
and ingenuity,” but as Lady Margaret Ley, the daughter of 
a well-remembered Earl. 


1 Clnr. Life, cfl. 184 p. 1141. 
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Tt is not from Phillips alone that we hear of Milton’s 
friendship with the liady Margaret. Milton has himsolt' 
commemorated it in one of his Sonnets : — 


^‘To THE Lady Margaret Ley. 

Daughter to tliat good Earl, once President 
Of England's Council and her Treasury, 

Who lived in both unstained by gold or fee, 

And left them both, more in himself content, 

Till the sad breaking of that Parliament 
Proke him, as that dishonest victory 
At Ch.TTonea, fatal to liberty. 

Killed with report that old man eloquent : 

Tliough later bom than to have known the days 
Wlicreiii your hither flourished, yet by you. 

Madam, metliinks 1 see him living yet ; 

So well your words his noble virtues praise 
That all both judge you to relate them true 
And to possess them, honoured Margaret.” 

The ^‘old man eloquent” is Isocrates, the Athenian orator^ 
whose patriotism made him refuse to survive the defeat of the 
Athenians and Tliebans by Philip of Macedon at Chreroncia. 
This comparison of the lady’s hither to the famous Greek is 
perhaps the most ]Kjetica.l turn in tlie Sonnet. Eor the rest, 
it tells us sornetliing about the lady herself. She must have 
been somewhat, if not considerably, older than Milton ; for, 
though Milton had l)eon twenty years old at the time of tlic 
good EaiTs death, and might therefore well remember bis 
"J'reasuremhiji and Presidency of the Council, lie speaks of 
knowing tlie days wherein the old peer had flourished chiefly 
tlirougli the Lady Margaret’s talk about him and them. Her 
conversation, it would therefore seem, nin much upon her 
father and his private and political virtues; and Milton 
listened respectfully, seeing much in the lady herself of what 
she praised in her sire. Perhaps Milton would talk to lier 
freely in return of his own concerns. The Lady Margaret 
Ley, and her husband, Captain Hobson, were probably in his 
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confidence on tlie subject of his maniage misfortune. The 
Sonnet was unquestionably written in 1643 or 1644.^ 

A younger and unmarried lady must then also have been 
among Milton’s acquaintances. How else can we account for 
this other Sonnet ? 

‘‘Lady, that in the jirime of earliest youth 

Wisely hast shunned the broad way and the green, 

And with those few art eminently seen 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. 

The better part, with Mary and with Ruth, 

Chosen thou hast ; and they that overween, 

And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 

^o anger find in thee, but pity and ruth. 

Thy care is fixed, and zealously attends 

To fill thy odorous lamp with deeds of light. 

And hope that reaps not shame. Tliercfore be sure 
Thou, when the Bridegroom with his feastful friends 
l^isses to bliss at the mid hour of night. 

Hast gained thy entrance. Virgin wise and pure.” 

Tliis Sonnet, to whic-h the heading “ To a Virtuous Youmj 
Ladij ” is now prefixed in the editions of ^lilton, had no 
such heading prefixed in his owui copy.’ Who the young 
lady was that so won upon Milton at this critical time, and 
seemed to him so sujierior to the more commonplace of her 
sex, we are left uninformed. There is a conjecture on the 
subject, which may afterwards appear. It is clear, mean- 
while, that the poor almciit Mary Powell may have suffei'ed 
not only from her own defects, but also from the opportunity 
of some such contrast. 

The Divorce sidijcct continued to occu])y Milton. His 
tract had b(‘cn rapidly bought, and had caused a sensation. 

1 Tt was printed in the first or 1G45 M.ar^jaret Ley. In the edition of 1C4.5 
c<lition of Milton’s I’oonis, and it i.s the Sonnet Was pnntod in the same 
placed last in the series of Sonnets there onlor and without a heading. In the 
cont.ained. The draft of it in the Cam- MS. draft there are several erasure.s 
bridge 13ook of Milton’s MSS. is in and correetions. Thus Milton had 
Milton’s own hand — the title “To the originally written ^^hloomiag virhte,'* 
Lady Margaret Ley ” being likewise in a.s if with reference to the pcrsoiud 
his hand. apj)cnraneo of the young la<ly ; but in 

- In tile (tambridge MSS. there is .a the margin he substihites the present 
<lraftin Milton’s own hand inime<liatcly reading, *'■ '/rotmt;/ 

before the draft of the Sonnet to Laily 
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Tlivough the cold winter of 1643-4, wliile the l^irliameiit and 
the Assembly were busy, and the auxiliary Scottish army 
was expected, a good many people had leisure to read tlie 
strange production, or at least to look into it, and be properly 
sliocked. It seems to have been about this time, for example, 
that James Howell, the letter- writer, came upon a copy. Or 
rather the copy must have come upon him ; for the poor man, 
now past fifty years of age, and ousted from his clerkship to 
the Privy Council, was in the Fleet Prison for debt, and 
dependent for his subsistence tliere on translations, dedica- 
tions and poems to friends, and all sorts of literary odds and 
ends.^ In oiui of his rambling pieces, afterwards pu])lislied 
in the form of Letters, mostly without dalc^s, and addn^ssed to 
friends from feigncnl jdaces, he thus gives what T take to b('. 
his impression of jMiltons tract when it first reached liim 
in the Fleet: “But that opinion of a ])Oor shallow-brained 
“pup{)y, who, upon any cause of dissatisfaction, would have 
“ men to have a j)rivilcge to change their wives, or to rcj- 
“pudiate them, deserves to be hissed at rather than confuted ; 
“for nothing can tend more to usher in till confusion and 
“beggary throughout the world: therefore that wisiiticn^ 
“ deserves,’’ &c.^ As IMr. Howell’s own notions about niai- 
riag(i and its moralities were of the lightest and easicist, his 
severe virtuousness here is peculiarly representative. JMore 
interesting on its own account is the opinion of tiiiollau* 
contem])oi‘«ny— no other thtni Milton’s lati^ tintagonist I)is]io]> 
JIall. In llidl’s CastH of Comrimre (not pn) dished till 
1649) he thus describes the impression which Milton’s I )i voice 
])ampblet had niad(; u])on liim when he first read it in its 
anonymous form : “ 1 have heard too mucb of, and once saw, 
“ a licentious pamphlet-, thrown abroad in these lawless times 
in the defence and encouragement of Divorces (not to be 
“sued out; that solemnity needed not; but) to be arbitrai*ily 
“given by the disliking husband to the displeasing and 


1 AVood’sAth. III. 74o, and Cimimig- 
ham’s fjondon : Article Fkd /*rison>. 

Howell’s Familiar Letters : Book 
IV. Letter 7, addressed ** To Sir Edward 
S^^)oncer, knight,” (pp. 453—457 of 


edit. 1751.) The letter is dated ^‘Lond. 
24 dan.,” no year given ; but the dates 
are worthless, being afterthoughts, 
when the Letters were published in 
succe.s9ivo batches. 
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‘^uiRiuiet wife, upon tliis ground principally, That marriage 
“ was instituted for the help and comfort of man : where, 
tliereforc, the match proves such as tliat the wife doth but 
pull down aside, and, by her innate peevishness and either 
sullen or 2><^ttish and froward disposition, bring rather 
discontent to her husband, the end of marriage being 
“hereby frustrate, why should it not, saitli he, be in the 
“ husband’s x>ower, after some unprevailing means of rcclama- 
“ tion attempted, to procure his own peace })y casting off this 
“ clog, and to provide for his own peace and contentment in a 
“ fitter match ? AVoe is me ! to what a pass is tlie world come 
“ that a Christian, pretending to Iteformation, should dare to 
“ tender so loose a ])roject to the puldic ! I must seriously 
“ profess that, when 1 first did cast my eyes upon the front of 
“ the l)Ook, T su]>|)os(hI some great wit meant to try his skill 
“ in the inaiiitenance of this so wild and improbaUe a ])ara- 
“dox; but, er(il could run over some of those too well-penned 
“ pages, I found the author was in earnest, and meant seriously 
“ to (contribute tliis piece of good counsel, in way of reform a- 
“ tion, to the wise and seasonable care of superiors. I caimot 
“but i)lusli for our age whenTu so bold a motion hath been, 
“amongst others, admitted to the light. What will all the 
“ Cliristiaii Churches through the world, to whose notice tlu^se 
“lines shall come, tliink of our woeful degeneration, ^ ^ 
Hall, it will be seen, had noted the literary ability of the 
])amphl(ct, whihi amazed by its doctrine. 

Neither Howell’s nor Bisho]) Hall’s opinion can have 
r(‘acluid tlui author of the })amphlet till long after the date 
now in view. Bui other o]>inions to the same (dUnd had 
becm reaching him. Especially, it seems, the pamphlet had 
caused a Hultering among the London (dergy. The con- 
seciueiice had best be told by himself. “ God,” it seems, 
“ intended to prove me, whether 1 durst alone take up a 
“rightful (?ause against a world of disesteein, and found I 
“ durst. My name I did not publish, as not willing it shduld 
“ sway the reader either for me or against me. But, when I 
“ was told that the style (which what it alls to be so soon 

1 Hall’s Works (edit. 1837), VII. 467. 
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'' distin^iiisliable I cannot tell) was known l)y most men, and 
that some of the clergy began to inveigh and exclaim on 
'' what I was credibly informed tliey had not read, I took it 
then for my proper season both to show a name that could 
“ easily contemn such an indiscreet kind of censure, and to 
“ reinforce the (picstion with a more accurate diligence; that, 
“ if any of them would be so good as to leave railing, and to 
“ let us hear so miicli of his learning and Christian wisdom 
as will be strictly demanded of him in his answering to 
this problem, care was had he should not spend his prepara- 
“ tions against a nameless pamphlet.” i In other words, he 
resolved to abandon the anonymous. Ilis pamphlet, easily 
traced to him from the tirst by its Miltonic style, liad bcum 
sold out, or nearly so ; people gemTally, but clergymen 
especially, were saying harsh things about it, and about' him 
as its author; but some of these critics, he authentically 
knew, had never read tlie pampldet, and others were making 
a point of the fact tliat it had apj)eared without its autlior’s 
name. Well, there should bo an end of that! lie would 
])ut forth a second edition of the pam])hlet, and avow the 
authorship ! And this he would do the rather because, since 
the ])ublication of tlie first edition, lie had been looking 
fartlier into the literature of the (£UCstion, and could now 
fortify his own reasoned 0 ]iinion witli authorities he had 
been but dimly aware of, or had altogether overloolced. 

Accordingly, on the 2nd of February, 1G43-4, tluu'e did 
come forth a second edition of Milton's first I )ivorce Tract, 
with this new title: '' 27ie iJoctrmc and TJiscqdinc of Divorce: 
JiCsfo/d to the good of hol/i Scars, from the bondage of Canon 
Lav\ and other mistakes, to the true meaning of Seriptvre 
in the Laiv and (Jo.rpel convpard, Wherin are set dov'n the 
had con scfj'n cnees cf nholishing or condemning of Sin, that v:hich 
the Laio of God cdlowcs, and Christ abolish t not. Now the 
second time revis'd and much augmented. In Tvx) Books: to 
the Parlamcnt of England, vAtJi the Assembly. The Author 
J. MI' Underneath this title, the text Matth. xiii. 62 is 


* Tlii« |jassa^'o, fitliiijj: in liuro with Um'H.ffKh/tiKnl of Maatx Itucer rottrfrn - 
chronological cxuctncs»s, occuik in Mil- iny iJiionr, ]mhlisho<I in -Inly 11)14. 
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repeated from the title-page of the first edition; with this 
new text added, Prov. xviii. 13 : He that answercth a 
matter before he hearetli it, it is folly and shame unto him.’' 
Then follows the imprint, London^ Imprinted in the yeare 
1644.” In the copy in the British Museum which is my 
authority, the collector Thomason has put his pen through 
the final figure 4, and has annexed, in ink, the date ‘‘ Feb. 
2, 1643.”^ This fixes the exact date of publication as 
above, Feb. 2, 1643-4. 

This second edition is a great enlargement and improve- 
ment of the first. The 48 small quarto pages of the first 
swell into 88 pages ; the text is divided into Two Books, 
each of which is subdivided into Chapters, with carefully- 
worded headings ; and, on the whole, the treatise is made 
more inviting in appearance. The bold Introductory Letter, 
addressed To the Idarliament of England^ with the AssemUyf 
consists of six pages, and is signed not with the mere initials 
“ J. M.” which appear on the title-page, but fully ‘‘ John 
Milton.” The additions in the text consist sometimes of a few 
words inserted, sometimes of expansions of mere passages 
of the first edition into two or three pages : in the Second 
Book they attain to still larger dimensions, so that much of 
that Book is totally new matter. Thus Chapters I., IL, and 
III., of this Book, forming ten imges, come in lieu of a single 
paragraph of two pages in the first edition ; Chapters IV., V., 
VI., and VII., forming together six i)ages, arc substituted for 
about a single page of the first edition ; and Chapter XXL, 
consisting of nearly five pages, is an expansion of about a page 
and a half in the first edition. The additions and expansions 
appear to have been made on various principles. Sometimes 
one can see that a passage has been added for the mere poetic 
enrichment of the text, and to prove that the hand that was 
writing was not that of a musty polemic, but of an artist, at 
home in splendours. There is a striking instance in point 
in Chap. VI. of Book I., where there is interpolated a gratui- 
tously gorgeous myth or fable, which may be entitled Eros 

> Hrit. Mus. Profa-mark, . 


VOL. in. 
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and AntcroSt or Love and Its Reciprocation. The passage is 
characteristic and may be quoted : — 

Marriage is a covenant the very being whereof consists, not in 
a forced cohabitation, and counterfeit performance of duties, but in 
unfeigned love and peace. And of matrimonial love no doubt 
but that was chiefly meant which by the ancient sages was thus 
parabled : That Love, if he be not twin-born, yet hath a brother 
wondrous like him, called Anteros ; whom while ho seeks all about, 
his chance is to meet with many false and feigning desires that 
wander singly up and down in his likeness. By them in their 
borrowed garb Love, though not wholly blind as poets wrong him, 
yet having but one eye, as being born an archer aiming, and that 
eye not the quickest in this dark region hero below, which is not 
Love's proper sphere, partly out of the simplicity and credulity 
which is native to him, often deceived, embraces and consorts him 
with these obvious and suborned striplings, as if they were his 
Mother's own sons, for so he thinks tliem while they subtly keep 
themselves moat on his blind side. But, after a while, as his 
manner is, when, soaring up into the high tower of his Apogteum, 
above the shadows of the Earth, he darts out the direct rays of his 
then most piercing eyesight upon the impostures and trim disguises 
that were used with him, and discerns that this is not his genuine 
brother, as he imagined, he has no longer the power to hold fellow- 
ship with such a personated mate. For straight his arrows loose 
their golden heads and shed their purple feathers ; his silken braids 
untwine and slip their knots ; and that original and fiery virtue 
given him by Fate all on a sudden goes out and leaves him un- 
deified and despoiled of all his force ; till, finding Anteros at last, 
ho kindles and repairs the almost faded ammunition of his Deity 
by the reflection of a coequal and homogeneal fire. Thus mine 
author sung it to me ; and, by the leave of those who would be 
counted the only grave ones, this is no mere amatorious novel 
(though to bo wise and skilful in these matters men heretofore of 
greatest name in virtue have esteemed it one of the highest arcs that 
human contemplation circling upwards can make from the glassy sea 
whereon she stands) ; but this is a serious and deep verity, showing us 
that Love in Marriage cannot live nor subsist unless it be mutual. 

Unless more is meant than haeets the eye by Anteros here 
in Milton’s own case, this interpolation^ was for literary 

1 Tho manner of th^ interpolation is Milton, perceiving that such a poetio 
80 curious that it deserves a note. Fable might be objected to as fitter for 
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effect only. Very frequently, however, the additions are 
of new reasonings, or fa.rther interpretations of Scripture. 
Above all, we liave in the second edition the results of 
Milton’s ranging in the literature of the question since he 
had published the first. In that first edition he had been 
able to make some reference to Hugo Grotius, having for- 
tunately at the last moment come upon some notes of 
Grotius on Matth. v. which he thouglit reasonable. But since 
then he had lighted on a more thorough-going authority on 
his side in one of the German theologians of the Reformation 
period — Paul Fagius (1504-1550). “ I had learnt,” he says, 

tliat IVilus Fagius, one of the chief divines in Germany, 
sent for by Frederic the Palatine to reform his dominion, 
'' and after tliat invited hither in King Edward’s days to be 
'' Professor of Divinity in Cambridge, was of the same opinion 
“ touching Divorce wliich these men so lavishly traduced 
in me. What I found I inserted where fittest place was, 
“ tliiiiking sure they would respect so grave an author, at 
least to the moderating of their odious inferences.” ^ Ac- 
cordingly, in the second edition, considerable use is made of 
Fagius, as well as of Grotius, while, as before, other theolo- 
gians of historicfil note — Calvin, Beza, Parieus (1548-1622), 
Perkins (1558-1602), Rivetus (1572-1651) — are respect- 
fidly cited, sometimes as furnishing a favourable hint, but 
sometimes as requiring reply and correction. Kot the least 
interesting pcrliaps of the added passages is this in the last 
chapter: That all this is true \i.e. that Divorce is not to be 
restricted by Law] whoso desires to know at large with least 
pains, and expects not here overlong rehearsals of that 
wliich is by others already judiciously gathered, let him 


a ^^Tiiere amatorious novel ” than for 
a controversial treatise, insinuates an 
apology for its introduction. Tho 
apology is that some of tho wisest and 
greatest men had allowed the use on 
occasion of those ^‘highest arcs that 
human contemplation, circling upwards, 
can make from tho glassy sea whereon 
she stands.” In this phrase Milton Jhir- 
nishod his critics with a weapon which 
they might have used against himself. 
Even now tho most general objection 
to his prose writings would bo that they 


contain too many of those gratuitous 
grandeurs, those upward arcs and cir- 
clings from tho glassy sea. But, in fact, 
ho had his own theory of prose-writing 
as of other things, and it was not 
Addison’s, nor any other that has been 
common since. 

1 This explanation, referring to the 
second edition of tho Doctrine ami 
DheipHne of Divorce , does not occur in 
that treatise itself, but in tho Judg- 
ment of Martin Bucei^, published some 
months afterwards. 
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hasten to be acquainted with that noble volume written by 
“ our learned Selden, ' 0/ the Lato of Nature and of Nations f 
‘‘ a work more useful and more worthy to be j)erused, who- 
soever studies to be a great man in wisdom, equity and 
justice, than all those Decretals and sumless Sums which 
the Pontifical clerks have doted on.” Tlie particular work 
of Seidell’s here referred to is his folio, De Jure Naturali et 
Oimtiuni juxta Discijplinam Ilehraiornm, iniblished in 1640. 
Ilis work more expressly on Divorce, entitled Uxor Hchraica, 
sive De Nqdiis ae Divortiis, did not appear till 1646 — i.e. it 
folloired Milton’s publications on the subject, and in the 
main backed tlie opinion they had propounded. It seems 
to me not improbable that in 1643-4, when Milton paid 
Selden the compliment we have quoted, he had just made 
Selden’s personal acquaintance. Selden was then in his 
sixtieth year ; Milton in his thirty-sixth. 

After the description given of the second edition of the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce and its differences from 
the first, it seems necessary to quote only some jiassages from 
Milton’s opening address in it to the Parliament and the 
Westminster Assembly ; — 

.... Error supports Custom, Custom countenances Error; and 
these two between them would persecute and chase away all truth and 
solid wisdom out of human life, werci it not that God, rather than man, 
once in many ages, calls together tlie j^rudent and religious counsels 
of men deputed to repress the encroachments, and to work olf the 
inveterate blots and obscurities wrought upon our minds by the 
subtle insinuating of Error and (Custom : who, with the numerous 
and vulgar train of their followers, make it their chief design to envy 
and cry down the industry of free reasoning, under the terms of 
“ humour” and ‘‘ innovation” ; as if the womb of teeming Truth were 
to be closed up if she presume to bring forth aught that sorts not 
wdth their unchewed notions and suppositions. Against which 
notorious injury and abuse of man’s free soul to testify, and oppose 
the utmost that study and true labour can attain, heretofore the 
incitement oi men reputed grave hath led me among others ; and 
now the duty and the right of an instructed Christian calls me 
through the chance of good or evil report to bo the sole advocate of 
a discountenanced truth : a high enterprise. Lords and Commons, 
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a high enterprise and a hard, and such as every seventh son 
of a seventh son does not venture on. . . . You it concerns 
chiefly, worthies in Parliament, on whom, as on our deli- 
verers, all our grievances and cares, by the merit of your 
eminence and fortitude, are devolved : me it concerns next, having 
with much labour and diligence first found out, or at least with a 
fearless and communicative candour first published to the manifest 
good of Christendom, that which, calling to witness everything 
mortal and immortal, I believe unfeignedly to bo true. . . . Mark 
then, Judges and Lawgivers, and ye whose office it is to bo our 
teachers, for I will now utter a doctrine, if ever any other, though 
neglected or not understood, yet of great and powerful importance 
to the governing of mankind. He who wisely would restrain the 
reasonable soul of man within due bounds must first himself know 
perfectly how far the tenitory and dominion extends of just and 
honest liberty. As little must ho offer to bind that which God hath 
loosened as to loosen that which lie hath lx)und. The ignorance 
and mistake of this high point hath hcaj^ed uj) one huge half of all 
the misery that hath been since Adam. In the Gospel we shall 
read a supercilious crew of ^Masters, whose holiness, or rather 
whoso evil eye, grieving that God should be so facile to man, 
was to set straitcr limits to obedience than God had set, to enslave 
the dignity of Man, to put a garrison upon his neck of einj^jty and 
over-dignified precepts : and we shall read our Saviour never more 
grieved and troubled than to meet with such a peevish madness 
among men against their own freedom, llow can wo expect him 
to be less offended with us, when much of the same folly shall bi‘. 
found yet remaining where it least ought, to the perishing of 
tliousands? The greatest burden in the world is Superstition, not 
only of ceremonies in the Church, but of imaginary and scarecrow 
sins at home. What greater weakening, what more subtle stratagem 
against our Christian warfare, when, besides the gross body of real 
transgressions to encounter, we shall be terrilied by a vain and 
shadowy menacing of faults that are not ! When things iiidifiei ent 
shall bo set to ovorfront us, under the banners of Sin, what wonder if 
we be routed, and, by this art of our Adversary, fall into the subjec- 
tion of worst and deadliest offences ! The superstition of the Papist 
is ‘‘Toucli not, taste not 1 ” when God bids both; and ours is ‘‘Part not, 
separate not ! ” when God and Charity both permits and commands, 
“Let all your things be done with charity,” saith 8t. Paul ; and his 
Master saith “ 8he is the fulfilling of the l.aw.” Yet now a civil, an 
indifferent, a sometime dissuaded Law of Marringo must bo forced 
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upon US to fulfil, not only without Charity, hut against her. No place 
in Heaven or Earth, except Hell, where Charity may not enter ; yet 
Marriage, the ordinance of our solace and contentment, the remedy 
of our loneliness, will not admit now either of Charity or Mercy to 
come in and mediate or pacify the fierceness of this gentle ordinance, 
the unremedied loneliness of this remedy. Advise ye well, Supremo 
Senate, if charity be thus excluded and expulsed, how ye will defend 
the untainted honour of your own actions and proceedings. He who 
marries intends as little to conspire his own ruin as he that swears 
allegiance ; and, as a wliole people is in proportion to an ill Govern- 
ment, so is one man to an ill marriage. . . . Whatever else ye can 
enact will scarce concern a third part of the British name ; but 
the benefit and good of this your magnanimous example [should 
they restore liberty of Divorce] will easily spread far beyond the 
banks of Tweed and the Norman Isles. It would not be the 
first nor the second time, since our ancient Druids, by whom this 
Island was the cathedral of philosophy to France, left off their 
Pagan rites, that England bath had this honour vouchsafed from 
Heaven — to give out reformation to the world. Who was it but 
our English Constantino that baptized the Roman Empire ? Who 
but the Northumbrian Willibrod and Winifrid of Devon, with 
their followers, were the first Apostles of Germany ? Who but 
Alcuin and Wicklif, our countrymen, opened the eyes of Europe, 
the one in Arts, the other in Ilcligion ? Let not England forget 
her precedence of teaching nations how to live, . , . 


aMilton’s idea of the greatness of liis enterprise, it will be 
seen from these passages, had grown and grown tlie more lie 
had brooded on it. What if in tliis Doctrine of Divorce he 
were to be tlie discoverer or restorer of a new liberty, not 
for England alone, but actually for all Christendom ? Mean- 
Avhile what opposition he would have to face, wliat storms 
of scumlous jest and severer calumny ! Might it not have 
been better to have written his treatise in Latin ? This 
thought had occurred to him, “ It miglit perhaps more fitly 
have been written in another tongue ; and I had done so, 
'' but that the esteem I have for my country’s judgment, and 
the love I bear to ray native language, to serve it first with 
“ what I endeavour, made me speak it thus ere I assay the 
verdict of outlandish readers.” Yet there might have been 
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a propriety, he feels, in addressing such an argument in the 
first place only to the learned. • 

And what, after all, and in precise practical form,, was 
this tremendous proposition of Milton respecting Divorce ? 
Eeduced out of large and cloudy terms, it was simply this, — 
that marriage, as it respected the continued union of the two 
married persons, was a thing with which Law had nothing 
whatever to do; that the two persons wlio had contracted 
a marriage wei^e tlie sole judges of its convenience, and, if 
they did not suit each other, might part by their own act, 
and be free again; at all events, that for husbands the 
Mosaic Law on the subject was still in force : viz. (l)eut. 
xxiv. 1) “When a man hath taken a wife and married 
her, and it come to pass that she find no favour in lus 
eyes, because lie hath found some imcleauncss in her [in- 
terpreted as including any moral or intellectual incom- 
patibility, any unfitness whatever], then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house.” Milton avoids as much as pos- 
sible such reductions of his proposition to harsh practical 
form, and would have disowned such brief popular sum- 
maries of his doctrine as Divorce at plcamre, or Divorce at 
the IlmhayuVs pleasure; but, in reality, it came to, this.. The 
liusband, in madern times, had still, he maintaiiuMl, tlic old 
Mosaic right of giving his wife a “bill of divorcement,’’ 
if she did not satisfy him, and sending her back to her 
father’s house, The right was a purely personal on(\ 
Friends, indeed, might interfere with tlicir goo^l offices ; 
nay it would be fitting, and perhaps necessary, tliat tlun’c 
should \)e a solemn formality “in presence of the minister 
and other grave selected elders,” who should admonish the 
man of the seriousness of the step he was about to take. But, 
if he persisted in taking it — if “ he shall have protested, on 
“the faith of the eternal Gospel and the hope lie has of a 
“ hap})y resurrection, that otherwise ilian thus he cannot do, 
“ and thinks himself and his case not contained in that 
“ prohibition of divorce wliich Christ pronounced (Matth. v. 
“ 31-32), the matter not being of malice, but of nature, ami 
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“ SO not capable of reconciling ” — then the Church had done 
her part to the full, and the man was to be left to his own 
liberty. This passage, proposing a kind of public oath on the 
man's part, as a formality to be required in every case of 
dissolution of marriage, occurs near the end of the treatise in 
both editions ; and it indicates, I think, Milton's recoil from 
any rough or free and easy version of his doctrine, and his 
desire to temper it as much as he could. Essentially, however, 
the proposal mattered little. The husband was still left sole 
judge of his wife's fitness or unfitness for him, and whether 
he should exercise his right of putting her away was a 
matter finally for his private conscience. 

With reference to Milton's own case, it is woi'tli observing 
that the causes of divorce on which he still rings the changes 
throughout the second edition of his treatise, as throughout 
the first, are the unrnatchablcness of dispositions, the un- 
fitness of the wife for rational conversation, her intellectual 
and moral insufficiency or perverseness. There is no word 
of desertion. I cannot but think that this confirms tlie view 
that it was not tlui absence of Milton's wife that caused his 
dissatisfaction with his marriage, but that the dissatisfaction 
preceded the absence and had helped to occasion it. 

hTarration, rather than criticism, is my business in this 
work; and we have not yet done with Milton's Divorce 
speculation. At this point, however, I may venture on 
three remarks : — 

(1.) What is most noticeable in Milton, underneath his whole 
conduct here, as in so many other matters, is his intellectual 
courag(3. Among men of thought there are, I should say, 
two grades of honesty. There is passive honesty, or the 
honesty of never saying, or api)earing to say, what one does 
vot think ; and it is a rare and high merit to have attained 
to this. But there is the greater honesty of always saying, 
or indeed asserting and proclaiming, whatever one docs think. 
The proportion' of those who have disciplined themselves to 
this positive or aggressive honesty, and are at the same time 
socially sufferable by reason of the importance of what they 
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have to say, has always been w^onderfully small in the world. 
Now, Milton was one of this band of intellectual Ironsides. 
Even within the band itself he belonged to the extremest 
section. For he dared to question not only the speculative 
dogmas and political traditions of his time, which others 
round him were questioning, but even some of the estab- 
lished moralities,” which few of them were questioning. 
It is not at all uncommon for men the most free-thinking 
in matters of religious belief to be immoveably and even 
fanatically orthodox in their allegiance to all customary 
moralities. They abide by tradition, and tliiiik with the 
multitude, in ethical questions, if in nothing else. But 
on Milton, it appears from his Address to the Parliament 
and tlie Assembly, there had dawned the idea that, as there 
had come down in the bosom of society misbeliefs in science, 
imperfect views of theology, and conventions of political 
tyranny, so there had come down things even worse, in the 
form of cob webbed sacrarnen tali sms and sanctities for private 
life, factitious restrictions of individual liberty pretending 
themselves to be Christian rules of holiness. Among the 
greatest l)urdcns and impediments in man’s life, he says, were 
such pseudo-moralities, such " imaginary and scarecrow sins,” 
vaunting themselves as suckers and corollaries from the 
Ten Commandments. This was a daring track to be upon, 
but Milton was upon it. He did not believe that the w^orld 
had arrived at a final and perfect system of morals, any 
more than at a perfect system of science. He believed the 
established ethical customs of men to be subject to revision 
by enlarged and progressive reason, and modifiable from age 
to age, equally with their theories of cosmology, their philo- 
sophical creeds, or anything else. There was no terror for 
him in that old and ever-repeated outciy about “ s<apping 
the foundations of society.” He believed that the founda- 
tions of society had taken, and would still take, a great deal 
of sapping,” without detriment to the superstructure. He 
believed that, as we may read in Herodotus of anci(;nt 
communities established on all sorts of principles, or even 
whim-principles, and yet managing, to get on,^a^(f^, these 
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crude polities had been succeeded by other and better ones, 
to the latest known in the world, so these last need not look 
to be permanent. Of a tendency to this state of feeling 
Milton had given evidences from early youth ; but I do not 
think I am wrong in fixing on the year 1643 as the time 
when it became chronic, nor in tracing the sudden enlarge- 
ment of it then beyond its former bounds to the wrench in 
liis life caused by his unhappy marriage. At all events, 
lienceforward throughout his career we shall see the con- 
tinuous action of this now avowed Miltonism among 
others. We shall sec him henceforward continually acting 
on the principle that, in addition to the real sins forbidden 
to man by an eternal law of right and wrong, revealed in 
Ins own conscience and authenticated by the Bible (for 
Milton did believe in such an eternal law, and, however it 
is to be reconciled with what we have just been saying, 
was a transcendental or a priori moralist at his heart’s core), 
the field of human endeavour was overstrewn by a multi- 
plicity of mere ^'scarecrow sins,” one’s duty in respect of 
which was simply to march up to them, one after another, 
and pluck them up, every stick of them individually, with 
its stuck-on old hat and all its waving tatters. 

(2.) One notes in Milton’s first Divorce Tract, as in much 
else of his controversial writing, a preference for the theo- 
retical over what may be called the practical style of argu- 
ment. The neglect of i>ractical details in his reasoning 
throughout this particular IVact amounts to what might be 
called greenness or innocence. What are the questions with 
which an opponent of the practical” type would have 
immediately tried to pose Milton, or which such an one 
would now object to his doctrine ? No one can miss them. 
In a case where divorce is desired by the man only, what is 
to become of the divorced wife ? Is not the damage of her 
pro8]>ects by the fact that she has once been married, if but 
for a month, something to be taken into account ? It is not 
in marriage as it may l)e in other partnerships. The poor 
girl that has been once married returns to her father or her 
fiieuds an article of suddenly diminished value in the general 
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estimation. What provision is to be made for this ? Then, 
should there be children, what are to be the arrangements ? 
Or again, suppose the case, under the new Divorce Law, of a 
man who has a weakness for a succession of wives — a private 
Henry the Eiglith. He marries No. 1, and, after a while, on 
the plea that he does not find that she suits him, lie gives 
lun* a bill of divorcement; No, 2 comes and is treated in like 
manner ; and so on, till the brutal rascal, undenialily free 
from all legal censui*e, may be living in the centre of a 
perfect solar system of his discarded wives, moving in nearer 
or fartlHii* orbits round him, according to the times when tliey 
were thrown olf, and each with her one or two satellites of 
little darlings ! To bo sure, there is the public oath which, 
it is supposed, might have to be taken in every case of 
divorce ; but what would such a blackguard care for any 
number of such oaths ? Besides, you put it to him by his 
oath to declare that in his conscience he b(iliev(js the incom- 
patibility between himself and his wile to be radical and 
irremediable, and that he doc^s not find that he comes within 
Christ’s meaning in that famous passage of the Sermon on 
the Mount in which he Christianized the Mosaic Law of 
Divorce. What docs such a fellow know of Christ’s meaning ? 
Ife will swear, and according to your new Law he need only 
swear, according to his own standard of fitness; which may 
be that variety is a Hine qvxi 7ion for him, or that No. 2 is 
intolerable when No. M is on the horizon. How, in the terms 
of the new Law, is such licence to sheer libertinism to l)e 
avoided ? These and other such (|uestions are suggested here 
not as necessarily fatal to INTil ton’s doctrine : in fact, in 
certain countries, since Milton’s time, the most thorough 
jaactical consideration of them has not imj^eded modilica- 
tions of the Marriage Law in the direction heralded by 
Milton, They are suggested as indicating Milton’s rapidity, 
his impatience, or, if we choose so to e<all it, his dauntless 
faith in ideas and first principles. It is remarkable how 
little, in his first J)ivorco Tract, lie troubles himself with the 
anticipation of such-like objections of the practical kind. 
The reason may partly be that, in his own case, some of 
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them, if not all, were irrelevant. There were no children in 
his case to comydicate the ailair ; Mary Powell was probably 
as willing to yiart from him as he to part from Mary Powell ; 
and, if slie were to relapse into Mary Powell again and he to 
be free as before, the social exyiense of their two or three 
months’ mismatch would hardly be apy)reciablc ! Doubtless, 
however, Milton foresaw many of the practical objections. 
He foresaw cases, that would be sure to arise under the new 
law, much more comy)licatcd than that of himself and Mary 
l^owell. That lie did not discuss such cases may have, there- 
fore, been |)artly the yiolicy of a controversialist, resolved to 
establish his main jirinciple in the first ydace, and leaving the 
details of practical adjustment for a future time or for other 
heads. On the whole, however, the inattention to those y)rac- 
tical details which would have formed so much of the matter 
of most men’s reasonings on the same subject was very 
characteristic. 

(3.) My last remark is that Milton, in his tract, writes wholly 
from the man’s point of view, and in the man’s interest, with 
a strange oblivion of the woman’s. The Tract is wholly a 
ydea for the right of a man to give his wife a bill of divorce- 
ment and send her home to her father. There is no distinct 
word about any counterpart right for a woman who has 
married an unsuitable husband to give him a bill of divorce- 
ment and send him back to his mother. On the whole 
subject of the woman’s interests in the affair IMilton is 
suspiciously silent. There is, indeed, one ];)a8sagc, in Chap. 
XV. of the Tract, bearing on the (yuestioii; and it is very 
curious. Peza and Parauis, it seems, had argued that the 
Mosaic riglit of divoicement given to the man had been 
intended rather as a merciful release for aillicted wives than 
as a y)rivilege for the man liimself. On this opinion Milton 
thinks it neccissary to comment. J to partly maintains that, 
if true, it would strengthen his argument for the restoration 
of the right of divorce to husl)ands ; hut ymrtly he protests 
against its truth. "‘If divorce were granted,” he says, ""not 
for men, but to release aillicted wives, certaiidy it is not 
"" only a dispensation, but a most merciful law ; and why it 
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should not yet be in force, being wholly as needful, I know 
not what can be in cause but senseless cruelty. But yet to 
say divorce was granted for relief of wives, rather than for 
“ husbands, is but weakly conjectured, and is manifest the 

extreme shift of a huddled exposition Palpably 

uxorious ! Who can be ignorant that woman was created 
for man, and not man for woman, and that a husband may 
“ be injured as insufferably in marriage as a wife. What an 
injury is it after wedlock not to be l)eIoved, what to be 
‘‘ slighted, wliat to be contended with in point of housc-rnlo 
'' who shall be the head, not for any parity of wisdom (for 
that were something reasonable), but out of a female pride ! 
" ‘ T suffer not,’ saith Saint Paul, ^ the woman to usurp autho- 
** rity over the man.’ If tlie Apostle could not suffer it, into 
what mould is he mortified tliat can ? Solomon saith that 
"" " a bad wife is to her husband as rottenness to his bones, a 
continual dropping : better dwell in a corner of the house- 
''top, or in the wilderness, than with such a one: whoso 
" liideth her hideth the wind, and one of the four mischicfB 
" that the earth cannot bear.’ If the Spirit of God wrote such 
" aggravations as those, and, as it may be guessed by ttiose 
“ similitudes, counsels the man rather to divorce than to live 
“ Avith such a colleague, and yet, on the otlier side, expresses 
“ nothing of the wife’s suffering with a bad husband, is it not 
" most likely that God in his Law had more pity towards 
“ man thus wedlocked than towards the woman that was 
“ created for another?”^ Here was doctrine with a vcngeanco. 
Man being the superior lieing, and therefore with the greater 
capacity of being pained or injured, God had pitied him, if 
unhappily married, more than the woman similarly situated. 
Por him, therefore, and not for the woman, there had been 
provided the right of divorce ! This is not positively asserted, 
but it seems to be implied. Tlie woman’s relief, in the case 

1 'I'his passage occurs in the second idea of Beisa and Parjeus that divorce 

edition. There is but tho germ of it in had been given for the relief of the 

the first edition, in the form of the first wife, and tiiat his dissatisfaction with 

sentence, ** If Divorce were granted the idea, as promoting the woman too 

. . sonaoless cruelty.” The inference much at the man’s exi)enso, came after- 

is that Milton, when he wrote the first wards, 

edition, was rather pleased with the 
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of a marriage unliappy for lier, consisted aj^parently, accord- 
ing to Milton, not in her power to cut the knot, hut in the 
likelihood that her husband, linding the marriage uidiappy 
also for liini, would desire for liis own sake to cut the knot, 
or might l)e driven l)y Iier management to that extremity. 
In short, we have here, as another consequence of Milton’s 
unfortunate marriage, the beginning of that peculiarly stern 
form of the notion of woman’s natural and essential inferiority 
to luan which ran with visible effects through his whole sub- 
se(piejit life. If not his ideal of woman, at least his estimate 
of what was to Ixi expected from actual women, and what was 
on the average to lie accorded to them, had been permanently 
lowered by a bad first experience. 

All this while, what of the poor girl whose hard fate it was 
to occasion this experience in tlie life of a man too grandly 
and sternly her superior ? One is bound to think also of her, 
and to remember, in so thinking, liow young she was at the 
time when her ofhmded husband first theorized his feeling of 
her defects, and published his theorizings, with her image and 
memory, though not with her name, involved in them, to the 
talkative world. She had not been seventeen years and a 
half old when she had married ^lilton ; she was of exactly 
that age when she left him, and the first edition of liis 
Divorce Treatise was ready ; she was just eighteen when the 
second and fuller (3dition appeared. Surely, but for that latal 
visit back to Forest Itill, contrived hy her or her relatives, 
matters would have righted themselves. As it was, things 
could not bo worse. liestored to her fathers house at Forest 
Hill, amid licr unmarried brothers and sisters, and all the 
familiar objects from which she had parted so recently on 
going to London, the young bride had, doubtless, her little 
pamphlets to publish in that narrow but sympathising circle. 
In particular, her grievances would be poured into the con- 
fiding cars of lier mother. That lady, as we can see, at once 
takes the lead in the case. Never with her will shall her 
daughter go back to that dreadful man in Aldersgate Street ! 
Mr. Powell acquiesces ; brothers and sisters acquiesce ; Oxford 
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Eoyalisni near at hand acquiesces, so far as it is consulted ; 
the bride herself acquiesces, hap2)y enough again in the 
routine of home, or perhaps beginning to join bash fully again 
in such gaieties of officers* balls, and the like, as the proximity 
of the King’s quarters to Forest flill made inevitable. And 
is not the King’s cause on the wliole prospering, and is not 
that in itself another reason for being at least in no hurry to 
make it up with Milton ? What if it never be made up witli 
him ? It is some time since his letters to Forest Hill by the 
carrier ceased entirely, and since tlie foot-messenger lie sent 
down expressly all the way from London with his final letter 
was met at the gate by Airs. Powell and told her mind in 
terms which were doubtless duly reported. And now, they 
hear, he is going about London as usual, and visiting at Lady 
ATargaret Ley’s, and giving his own version of his marriage 
story, and even printing Tracts in favour of Divorce 1 
P('oplc generally, they say, are not agreeing with him on 
that subject ; but there is at least one respectable English 
family that is tempted to agree with him and to wish him 
all success ! 
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CirAPTKU I. 

IN AC'l'IVITV oi'’ TIIR SCOTTISH AUXILIAIUKS Sl’KKAl’) OF INDKPKNDKNC Y 

AND MUI/ni’MCATION OF SFCTS VISITATION OF TIIF] UNIVKKSITY 

OF CAMBRIDOK— I3ATTLE OF MARSTON MOOR FORTNIOIIT’s VACA- 

TION OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMRIvY (jUDY 23 -AUGUST 7, 

KUI). PRINCIUUF OF TOLERATION AND STATU OF THE TOEERA- 

TION CONTROVERSY : SYNOPSIS OF ENGLISH SECTS AND SECTARIES 
IN mil. RESUMPTION OF ASSEMBLY’S PROCEEDINGS: DENUN- 

CIATION OF PICKED SECTARIES AND HERETK’S — CROMWELL’s 
INTERFERENCE FOR INDEPENDENCY : ACCOMMODATION ORDER OF 
PARLIAM ENT — PRESRYTERIAN SETTLEM ENT VOTED — ESSEX BEATEN 
AND THE WAR FLAGGING : SELF-DENYING ORDINANCE AND NEW 
MODEL OF ITIE ARMY — PARLIAMENTARY VENGEANCES. 

The English rarlianieiitRriaiis hoped great things from the 
Scottish auxiliary army. The lioyalists, on the other hand, 
were both angry and alarmed. In antici])ation, indeed, of the 
(!oming-iii of the Scots, the King had veiitiircid on a very 
(|nestional)le step. He had summoned what may be called 
an Anti-Partj AMENT to meet him at Oxford on the l^l^nd ol* 
January l()4o-4, to consist of all members wdio had been 
expelled from the two Tfouses in A^hxstminstin*, and all that 
might be willing, in the new crisis, to withdraw from those 
rebellious Houses. On the appointed day, accordingly, there 
had rallied round the King at Oxford 49 Teers and 141 Com- 
moners ; which was not a bad show against the 22 re(*rs 
and 280 Commoners who met on the same day in the two 
Houses at Westminster. But little else resulted from the con- 
vocation of the Anti-Parliament. In fact, many who had 
gone to it had done so with a view to negotiations for ]x\ace. 
Such negotiations wrno at least talked of. In addition to 

i; 2 
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vcliement denunciations of the doings oC tlu^ Pavlianient, 
there were some ahortive attempts at friendly intercourse. 
All wliicli liaving failed, the Anti-Paujamicnt was prorogued 
A])ril 10, 1044, after having sat luiarly three months. Par- 
liaments, even wlien they were Eoyalist Parliaments, were 
nob the agencies that Charles found pleasantest. He trusted 
ratlier to the arbitrament of the field. 

inactivity of the SCOTTLSir AUXILIARY ARMY : SPREAD OF 

INDEPENDENCY IN ENGLAND: MULTIPLICATION OF SECTS. 

iVo sudden blow was struck by tlie Scots. Tlujy had 
fiishmed themselves, in proper military fashion, on tlie noiili 
of England, and tlieir presence there was useful ; but that 
was all. It was a great disappointment to Baillie. He had 
expected that the ajipearance of his dear countrymen in Eng- 
land would ].)ut an end to the mere military '‘tig- tagging,” as 
he had called it, of Essex and Waller, and (|uicken imm(‘- 
d lately the tramp of affairs. IT is belief all along had henm 
that what wa,s needed in England was an importation of 
►Scottisli impetuousness to animate the heavy English, and 
teacli them tlio northern trick of caiiying all things at tlie 
douhle with a hurrah and a yell. It was a sore aflliction, 
therefore, to the good man that, from Jamuiry 1043-4, on 
through February, March, April, May, and even June, the 
21,000 Scots under Leslie should he in England, and yet he 
stirring so little. Instead of iighting their way soiitliwards 
into the lieart of the country, they were still squatting in the 
Northumbrian coal-region, and sticking there, not without 
sonuj had behaviour and disorder. J )oul)tless, it was all right 
in strategy, and Leslie knew what he was aliout; but oli, that 
it could have been otherwi.se ! For of what use a gi’eat Scot- 
tish victory would have been at that time to the cause of 
l^reshyterianism ? Faster, more massively, more rcsistlcssly 
than all the argumentations of Henderson, Gillespie, and 
Kutherford, aided by tlioso of tlie Smectymnuans, with Vines, 
Palmer, Burges, and the rest of the English Presley teriaiis, 
such a victory would have cruslietl down the contentiousness 
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oi* the Five Dissenting Brethren, and swept the propositions 
of complete Scottish Breshytery through the Westininster As- 
sembly. rarliamcnt, receiving these propositions, would have 
passe(.l them Avitli alacrity; and what could the Englisli nation 
have (lone but acipiiesce ? But, alas ! as things were ! Tlie 
Five Dissenting 1 brethren and the other ‘^thraward wits’’ in 
tlie Assembly could still persevere in their struggle with the 
Presbyterian majority, debating every proposition that implied 
a surremder of Congregationalism, and conscious that in so 
impeding a IhT^sbyterian settlement they Avere pleasing a 
growing body of their fellow-countrymen. What though 
London was stauiK^hly and all hut universally Presbyterian ? 
''riiroughout the country, and, above all, in the Army, the case 
was different. The inactivity of the Scots was affording 
tinui for the s])irit of Independency to spread, and was giving 
ris(i to awkward questions. It began actually to be said of 
the Westminster Assembly, that it ‘‘ did cry down the truth 
with votes, and was an Anti-Christian iiuieling which would 
erect a Presbytery worse than Bishops.” In the Army 
e8])ecially sucdi Anti-Presbyterian sentiments, and question- 
ings of the iidallibility of the Scots, had become rife. The 
“ Independents have so managed matters,” writes Baillie, 
April 20, “that of the ollicers and sojers in Manchester’s 
“ army, certainly also in the General’s (Essex’s), and, as I 
“ hear, in Waller’s likewise, more than two jiarts are for 
“ tlu 111 , and these of the far most resolute and confident men 
“ 1‘or the Ikarliament party.” As regarded Essex’s army an 
Waller’s, Baillie afterwards found reason to think that this was 
a gieat exaggeration ; but it appears to have been true enough 
respeiding Manchester’s. By that time there was no doubt 
either who was at the liead of these Army Independents. It 
was Cromwell — now no longer mere “ Colonel Cromwell,” but 
“ Lieutenant-general Cromwell,” second in command in the 
Associated Counties under Manchester. As early as April 2 
Baillie speaks of him as “ the great Independent.” With 
such a mail to look up to, and with patrons also in the 
two Houses of Parliament, little wonder that the [ndepeii- 
dents in the Army began to feel themsedves strong, and to 
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regard the drift of the Westminster Assembly and the 
Londoners towards an absolute rresbyterianism as a inove- 
nient innocent enough while it consisted in talk only, but to 
be watched carefully and disowned in due time. 

All might be retrieved, however ! Wliat liope tliere might 
yet be in a great Scottish success ! With this idea Baillie 
still hugged himself. “We are exceeding siid and ashamed,’' 
he had written, April 19, ‘‘that our army, so much talked 
“ of, has done as yet nothing at all.” But again, May 9, 
“ We trust God will arise, and do something by our Scots 
“ army. AVe arc alllicted that, after so long time, we have 
“ gotten! no hit of our enemy ; we liope God will put away 
“ that shame. A\^ alien-, Manchester, Fairfax, and all, geds 
“ victories ; but Leslie, from whom all was expected, as yet 
“ lias had his liands hound. God, we hope, will loose 
“ them, and send matter of praise also.” Lhe victories 
of AValler, Aranchester, and Fairfax, hm-e referred to l>y 
Baillie, had been nothing very considcu-able — mere fights 
in their several distihds, heard of at th(‘ time, hut counting 
for little now in the history of the war ; but tliey contrasted 
favourably with what could be told of the Sciots. What 
was that ? It was that they had summoned Newcastle 
to surrender, but had advanced beyond that town, leaving 
it untakeii. AVheu Baillie wrote the last-quoted passage, 
however, they were more hopefully astir. Fairfax, with 
his northern-English force, had joined them at Tadcasler in 
Yorkshire; the Earl of Alaiichester had been summoned 
northwards to arid what strength he could Tiring from the 
Associated Counties ; and the enterprise on which the three 
conjoined forces were to be engaged — the Scots, Fairfax’s 
men, and Alanchester’s — was the siege of York. It was a 
great business on all grounds ; and on this amongst others, 
that the Marquis of Newcastle was shut u]) in the city. 
Alight not the Scots retrieve their character in this business? 
It was Baillie’s fervent prayer. But a dreadful doubt had 
occurred to him. What if the Scots, mixed as they now were 
with the English I^aiiiameiitariaii soldiers before A^ork, and 
in contact with the Indejicndents among them under Alan- 
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chestcir and Cromwell, sliould themselves catch the prevailing 
distemper? Writing, May 19, to his Iriend Mr. Blair, a 
chaplain in the Scottish army, Baillie gives liini a warning 
liint on tlui subject. “ We liear,” he says, '' that their liorse 
“ and yours are conjoined, and that occasions may Ml out 
“ whmein more of them may join to you. We all conceive 
“ that our silly simple lads are in great danger of being 
'•'infected by their company ; and, if that pest enter in our 
"army, we fear it may spread.”^ 

Ilcini theie must come in an exjdanation : — The Army- 
Indejjendency which was alarming the Presbyterians, and 
of wliich they regarded Cromwell as the liead, was a thing 
of much larger dimensions, and much more composite nature, 
than the mild Independency of Messrs. Goodwin, Burroughs, 
Nye, ISimpson, and Bridge, witli in the Westminster Assembly. 
The lnde])endency of these five Divines consisted simply in 
their courageous assertion of the Congregationalist princi])le 
of church-organization in the midst of the overwhelming 
rre8l)yt(}rianism around them, and in their claim that, should 
their reasonings for Congregationalism prove in vain, and 
should the Presbyterian system be established in England, there 
should be at all events "an indulgence’* under that system, tor 
tliemselves and tluur adherents, " in some lesser differences.” 
The "lesser ditferences ” for which they thus prospectivc^ly 
(iraved an indulgence had not been specifically stated; Imt 
it is j)retty clear that they were not, to any great extent, 
differences of theological belief, but were rather those dif- 
ferences which would arise from the conscientious ])er- 
severance of a minority in CongTcgationalist practices after 
a Presbyterian rule had been established nationally. "You 
know that we do not differ from you in theological doctrines” 
is what the Five Diss(uiting Brethren virtually said to the 
Presbytei*ians ; "your teaching is our teaching, and what 
you call errors we call errors : our difference lies w holly, or 
all but wdiolly, in the fact that we hold every particular 
congregation of Christians to be a church within itself, 
wdiereas yo?i maintain the interconnectedness of congregations, 

1 Bnillio, Vol. IT. from p. 128 to p. 197. 
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and tlie right of courts of olfice-beanirs from many congrega- 
tions to review and control what x>f^sscs within each : now, 
as you, being undoubtedly in the inajoiity, are about to 
establish Presbytery in Kngiand, but as we cannot in con- 
science abandon our Congregationalism, could you not 
manage at least to allow in tlie new national system such 
a toleration of Congregationalist practices as would satisfy 
us, the minority, and prevent us from going again into 
exile?” Such was the Independency of the Dissenting Five 
in the Westminster Assembly. But, as we know, from 
our |:)revious survey of the history of Independency in Eng- 
land, in Holland, and in America, the word “ Independency” 
liad come to have a much larger meaiii ng than that in 
which it had oiiginated. It liad come to mean not 
merely the xirinciple of Congregationalism, or tlie Inde- 
])end(*ii(iy of Congregations, but also all that had in fact 
arisen from the action of that x>rinciple, in England, Holland, 
or America, in the sha|)e of miscellaneous dissent and lietero- 
doxy. It had come to mean the Congregationalist ])rincix)le 
pluH all its known or conceivable consequences. From j^olicy 
it was in this wide sense that the Presliyterians had begun 
to use the term Independency. '^You are c(n‘tainly Inde- 
l^endents,” the Presbyterians of the Assembly virtually said 
to Messrs Goodwin, Burroughs, and the rest of the Five ; 
“ but you aie the best s])ecimens of a class of which the 
varieties are legion : were all Independency such as yours, 
and w(u’(^ Inde])endency to end witli you, we might see our 
way to siudi a toleration as you demand — which, on personal 
grounds, we should like to do : but the principle of Congre- 
gationalism has already generated on the earth — in England, 
in Holland, and in America — o^jinions beyond yours, and 
some heresies at which even you stand aghast ; and it is of 
these, as well as of you, that we are bound to think when we 
are asked to tolerate Independency.” Now it was of this 
larger and more terrible Iiide[)cudency that the Presbyterians 
had begun to see signs in the Parliamentary Army and 
through England generally. In other words, sects and 
sectaries of all sorts and sizes had begun to be heard of — 
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some only transmissions or re-manifestations of oddities of old 
English Puritanism, others importations from Holland and 
New England, and others products of the new ferment of the 
English mind caused by the Civil War itself. In especial, it 
was ])eliev(jd, AnAiha-pUsts and AntinomianH had begun to 
abound. Now, though, in politeness, the Presbyterians were 
willing occasionally to distinguish between tlie ortliodox 
Independents and the miscellaneous Sectaries, yet, as tlie 
Congregationalist principle, whicli was the essence of Inde- 
pendency, was credited with the mischief of having generated 
all the sects, and as it was for this Congregationalist principle 
that toleration was demandtal, it was quite as common to 
huddle all the Sects and the orthodox Congregationalists 
togetlier under the one name of Tnde])endents. Nor could 
the Congregationalists of the Assembly veiy well objecd to 
tliis. True, they might disown the enurs and extrava- 
gancies of the sects, and declare that they tliemselves weni 
as little in sympathy with them as the Presbyterians. They 
might also argue;, as indeed they anxiously did, that due 
uniformity in tin; essentials of Christian belief and practice 
would bo as easily maintained in a community organized 
ecclesiastically on the Congregationalist principle as in one 
oi’ganized in the Presbyterian manner. Still, in arguing so, 
they must have had some latitude of view as to the amount 
of uniformity desirable. If every congregation were to be 
imlependent within itself, and if moreover congregations 
might be ftmncd on tin; principle of elective aflinities, or 
tin; concourse of like-minded atoms, it was diflicult to see 
why Congregationalism should not be ex])ected to evolve 
sects, and why therefore this progressive evolution of sects 
should not be accepted as a law of religious life. Had not 
the Five Independents of the Assembly avowed it as one of 
their principles that they would not be too sure that the 
opinions they now held would remain always unchanged? 
Itcserving this liberty of going farther for themselves, how 
(;ould they refuse toleration for those who had already gone 
farther? Claiming for themselves a toleration in all such 
dilTei*(;nces as did not affect their character as good subjeets, 
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tlioy could not but extend tlie benefit of the same ])lea to at 
least a proportion of the Sectaries. J>ut to what proportion ? 
AVhero was toleration to stop ? At what point, in tlie course 
of religious dissent, did a man become a bad subjcict ? To 
these (piestions no definite answers were given by the Five 
Dissentients of tlie Assembly; but they could not but enter- 
tain the (|uestions, 1 fence their Tndependency, tliough mild 
and moderate so far as tluy were themselves concerned, was 
really in oiganic connexion with the larger Independency 
that had begun to manifest itself in the Army and elsewhere. 

The (Jongregationalist principle and Liberty of lieligious 
Differencii to a certain extent,’^ said the lnde])C‘ndents of 
the Assembly. “ A"es, Liberty of Tteligious Dinereiicci ! ” 
said the Army Independents, siniiilifying the formula. 

Throughout the first half of 1(144, therefore, we are to think 
of the rresbyterian majority in tlui W(‘stminster Asscmibly 
as not only fighting against the lndependen(*y or Congre- 
gationalism ]>roper which was re|)resented within the walls 
of the Assembly by num whom tliey could not but res])i*,ct, 
though com[)laining of their obstinacy, but also bent on 
saving England from that more lax or general Indepemh.mcy, 
nameable as Army-Tndependency, wliich they saw rife through 
the land, and which included tolertatiou not merely of Con- 
gregationalism, but also of Anabaptism, Antinomianism, and 
other nond(}script heresies. Jlaillie’s groanings in spirit over 
the niulti])lication of the sectaries, and the growth of the 
Toleration notion, are positively affecting. '' Sundiy ollicers 
and soldiers in the army,” he writes, April 2, has fallen from 
their way from Independency proper] to Antinomianism 
and Anabaptism.” Again, later in the same month, “ The 
numlx'T and e\41 humour of the Antinomians and Anabaptists 
doth increase;” and more fully, on the 19th, ‘'They [the 
Inilependeiits] over all the land are making up a faction to 
their own way, the far most part whereof is fallen off to 
Anabajjtism and Antinomianism: sundry also to worse, if 
worse needs oe — the mortality of the soul, the denial of angels 
and devils; and cast off all sacraments; and many blasphemous 
things. All these are from Now England.” I>y May 9 he 
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luid begun to despair of the English altogether : Tlio liunionr 
of this people is very various and inclinable to singularities, 
to differ from all the world, and one from another, and shortly 
from themselves : no peojdehadso much need of a Presljytery.” 
According to Baillie, it was precisely owing to the ahsenoe of 
a well-organized Presbyterian syst(mi in England th<at all 
those wild growths of opinion had been possible ; and, while 
they increased the dilliculty of establishing Presbyterianism 
in England, they were the best demonstration of its necessity. 
Plierelbre, lie would not despair. There was yet a laint ho])c 
that the Independent Divines in the Assembly might be made 
avshamed of the tag-rag of Anal!a])tists, Antinomians, and what 
not, that hung to tluvir skirts, and so might be brought to 
an accommodation with the Presbyterians. Put, failing th.at, 
th(} Pi(isl)yt('rians must stand firm, must faci? Independency 
and all its belongings both in Parliament and in the Army, 

and try at length to beat them down. Of coui’se, Paillie 

and his Scottish brethren were doing their l)cst to assist 
tluj Jhiglish Presbyterians in this labour. Anti-Tohiration 
])am})hlets bad ai)j:)eared, and more were in preparation. 
Put help was jiarticuhirly desired from tlui Ttcformed Churches 
abroad, and most ]»articularly from Holland. ]fad not Holland 
nursed this very Indep(!ndency which was troubling England, 
and was not the examide of Holland the greatest argument 
with the Indejiendents and others for a toleration of sects ? 
llcprosenting all this to his correspondent, AVilliam Spang, 
Scottish preacher at Cam])ver(i, Paillie urges him again and 
again to do what he can to get any eminent JIut.ch divines 
of his ac(piaintanee to write treatises against lmh‘j)end(m(*.y, 
Heresy, and Toleration. He names several such, as likely to 
do this great service if duly imi)ortuned. There could bci no 
more helpful service to England — except one ! Oh if there 
could yet be a great Scottish victory on English soil! Tluit 
woidd be worth all the pamphlds in the world 

1 Uaillie, IT. 146, 157, 168, 177, clsowhoro on the Continent, and were 
17*5, 181, 188-4, iai-2, lt)7, &c. - Several much made of by the IToshyteriaiis of 
in.anitcstoi’s afjjainst Indepcmlency, such tho AsseinLly, and piit in cii*enlution 

as B.'iillio wanted, did come, in due throuc:h Enjdainl. 
time, from Divines in Holland and 
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VISlTATIoy OF TEIE UNTVEUSITY OF CAMBIilDCJ E : EATrEE OF 
MAESTON MOOU. 

N'utwitlistandiiig all this anarchy of ecclesiastical opinion, 
the practical or political mastery of affairs remained in 
the hands of ParliaiiKint, and was tirmly exercised by 
Parliament in a direction satisfactory to tlie Westminster 
Assenihly as a wliole. For, whatever might he the ultimate 
s(}ttlement between Independency and Presbyterianism, there 
was a certain general course of “ Peforination ” to wliicdi mean- 
while all were ])ledged, lnde])endents and Sectaries no less 
than Presbyterians ; and on this course all (^onld advance 
unanimously, even while battling with each other on tlie 
ecclesiastical (piestions which the ludeptiiideuts desired to 
keep open. For example, during tliose very months of ld44 
ill which Independency had been taking such increased 
dimensions, there had been fully executed that gr(.‘at Visita- 
tion and purgation of the Ibiiversity of Cambridge which had 
been entrusted to the Earl of Maindiester by Faibanientary 
Ordinance in January (see pp. M2, MM). 

The Earl, going to Cambridge in person in February 1(>4M- 1, 
with his two cha]dains, IMessrs. Ashe and Good, liad been 
engaged in the work through the months of March and April, 
suniiuoning refractoiy Heads of Colkiges and Fellow's before 
him, examining complaints against them, and putting them 
in most cases to the test of the Covenant. The result, wluui 
com})lctc (wdiich it was not till Ibdo), w^as the ejection, on 
one ground or another, of about one half of the Fclloirs of 
the various Colleges of Cambridge collectively, and ol* elevmi 
out of the sixteen Ileiuh of Jlomas, and the ap|)ointment of 
])ersons of Parliamentarian principles to the ])hices thus made 

vacant.^ Of the crowd of those who wcjre turned out of 

Cambridge Fdloirshijjfi, and the crowd of those who were ])ut 
in to succeed them, we can take no account in this History. 
Yet a process which presents us with the vision of about 150 
rueful outgoers from comfortable livelihoods in one University, 
met at the doors by as many radiant comers-in, can have been 
no unimportant incident, even in a national revolution. What 
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became of all the rueful outgoers is a question that might 
interest us yet. It interested Fuller ten years after the 
event. Even then he could give no other answer, he said, 
than that proverbial one which the survivors of Nicias’s 
unfortunate expedition against the Sicilians used to give at 
Athens when they were asked about the fate of sucli or such 
a comrade wlio had never returned, "11 jeOvrjKev rj BtSda-Kei 
ypdfifjLaray “ 1 le is either dead or teaching a school some- 
Avliere.’’ Schoolmastering, according to Fuller, was the refuge 

of most of the ejected Cambridge Fellows of lG44:-5. 

More conspicuous persons, and witli resources that ])robal)ly 
exem])ted them from tlie prospect of so painful a fate, were 
the ejected Heads of Most of these were ejected at 

once in IVIarch and April 1G44; and, apart from our acquired 
interest in Cam])ridge University, there are reasons for remem- 
bering them individually, and noting those who came in their 
places: — Of th(i sixteen Heads of Houses, it is to be pre- 
mised, one — Dr. iliehard Love, of Leniu'.t or Corpus Cliristi — 
was a meml)er of the Assembly, and therefore all right ; 
while four others managed, by taking the Covenant, or l)y 
other '‘wary compliance’' during the Visitation, to stay in. 
Among these four, it does not surprise us to learn, was Dr. 
Thomas llainbrigge of Christ’s, Milton’s old duras magisfer, 
Avith whom he had had that never-forgotten tiff in his under- 
graduateship (Yol. I. ])p. 135 — 141) ; the others w('re Dr. Eden 
of Trinity Hall, Dr. llainbow of Magdalen, and Dr, Biitchcroft 
of Cains. The ejections were as follows : — 

Tkinity College : — Master ejocted. Dr. Tuomas CuMimit (ob. 1 051 ) ; 

Master put in, Mr. Thomas Hill, one of the Assembly Divines. 
St. John’s Coclkgk : — Master ejected. Dr. William Beale (died at 
Madrid, 1051) ; Master put in, Mr. John Aehowsmitii, one of 
the Assembly Divines. 

Emanuel CornEOE ; — Master ejected. Dr. Kiciiard Holdsworth 
(oh. 1049); Master put in. Dr. Anthony Tuckney, one of 
the Assembly Divines. 

Queen’s ('ollege : — There was a complete sweep of this College, 
not a Fellow or Foundationer of any kind being left. President 
ejected, Dr Edward Martin (survived the Kestoration and ivas 
made Dean of Ely) ; President put in, Mr. Herbert Palmer, 
one of the Assembly Divines. 
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Clare Hall : — Master ejected, Dr. Thomas Paskb (survived tJio 
Ivestoration and liail his reward); Master put in, Ralph Cud- 
woinii, 1>.D., afterwards tlie celebrated author of the “ Intel- 
lectual System.” lie was of Somersetshire birth, and, tliough 
now only 27 years of aj^e, had acquired a high Cambridge 
ie])utation, as Fellow and Tutor of Emanuel College, where he 
had been educatcul. 

PETEiiiiousE : — Master ejected, Dr. rloiix (Josixs (already under the 
ban of ]\uliament and a refugee in France : he survived the 
Restoration and l)ecame Bishop of Durham) ; Master put in, 
.Mr. Lazarus Seaman, one of the Assembly Divines. 

Remjjroke Coia.KCE : — Master ejected, Dr. Benjamix Laney (sur- 
vived the b’estoration and held several Bishoprics in succes- 
sioii) ; Master put in, ^Ir. Richard Vines, one of the Assembly 
Divines. 

Kind’s Colj.eoe : — Ihovost ejected, Dr. Samuel (’oliuxs (see Yol T. 
iq). 02, 93) ; Provost jmt in, Mr. Benjamin Whicmcot, a tat. 3 1. 
lie had been a Fellow of Emanuel College, and was a tVieaid of 
Cudwortli’s. A peculiarity in his case was that he was dis- 
])enscd from taking the Covenant on his appointment, and 
succeeded, by his interest with the ruling powers, in obtaining 
a like dispensation for most of the Fellows of the College. He 
survived the Restoration, conformed then, and is still re- 
imuubered as one of tVie chiefs of the English Latiludinarians. 

SiDNEY-SussEX CoELEOE : — Master ejected, Dr. Samuel Ward 
(see Vol. 1. p. Oo) ; JMaster put in, IMr. Richard Mlnshull, a 
Fiillow of the College, regularly elected to the Mastership by 
the other Fellows. He survived the Restoration, conformed 
then, and retained the ]\rastcrship till his death. 

.Iesus College: — Master ejected, Dr. Richard Sterne (great- 
giandfather of Laurence Sterne, the novelist). He was a 
strong laiudian and l\oyalist, and had already been in prison 
on that account. He lived in retirement till the Restoration; 
after which he was made siutcessively Biwsho]) of Chester, and 
(IGGI) Aichbishop of York. Master put in, Mr. Thomas 
Young, one of the Assembly Divines, Milton’s old preceptor, 
and the chief of the “ Smectymnuans.” It was a special com- 
pliment to Young that he, not an English University man at 
all, but a naturalized Scot, had been chosen for a Cambridge 
Mastership. 

Catherine Hall : — Master ejected (not till 1G45, however, and 
then on afresh occasion), Dr. R.ai.ph Bikhvnrkjge, nominal 
Bishop of Exeter since 1() I2 (oh. lO.oO); Master put in, ^Ir. 
William Spurstow, one of the Assembly Divines, and one of 
the “ tSmectymnuans.” ^ 


1 Antlioritios for tins nocoanl of of Uio UnivorsUy of Caoibridgo (edit. 
M.iiicLcsior’.s Visitiition of ( ‘.'unLn<l^o 184e), pp. 23:> — ‘28U, and Neal’s Puri- 
aiid its re.-ults aro Fallcr’s History tans, III. 107 HO. 
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Thus began, in. 1G44, a new era in the history of Cambridge 
University, vvliicli extended to the Itestoration. Episcopalian 
])rinei])lcs were discharged out of the government of tlie Uni- 
versity ; and, under the live retained blasters and tlie eleven 
new ones, tliere was inaugurated a system of rule and teach- 
ing in accordance, more or less in tlie diHertuit Colleges, 
with the ascendant 8tate-])olicy of the Puritans. AVTtli the 
cxce))tion of Cudwurtli, Wliiclicot, and Minshull, it will have 
been noted, all th(‘ newly-appointed IMasters were members of 
the Westminster Assembly, and leading men among the Pres- 
byterian majority of that body. They do not appear to have 
ceased attendance on the Assembly in consequence of their 
appointmenis, but oidy to have divided tladr time tbenee- 
forward as well as tlu'y could luttwec'ii the Assembly and 
Cambridge. It is also to be noted that some of them, includ- 
ing Thomas Young, retained their fornu'r livings along with 
their new iMasterships.^ There were similar instances of 
retention of livings among those appointed to Fellowships, and 
to other offuies throughout the country under the patronage (.)f 
the Parliament. The excuse was the dearth for the tiiiu'. of 
fully qualifu'd ministers of the right Parliamentarian strain; 


* 'IMio follovvii)'.'' is n i-otc furnishod 
to Mr. Diivid LniiiL!: by tlio Rev. .Joliii 
Struthers of Pi os ton pans, one of an 
acUii;-;’ ('oiumitico icoiMitly appointed 
by the (.;hnr(!b of Scotland for Iran- 
scribinj4’ and ediliiiLT tbo oritfinal 
Minute of tlio West niinstor Asstnubly, 
proservod in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
London : — ni4a-4, March 1.5. — A 

letter read from the Karl of ^M.mcbc.stcr, 
stating- that ho cast out Drs. BoaJi!, 
Cosins, Sterne, Martin, Jiancy, mas- 
ters, from their Mastershi[)s in C?am- 
bridge iTiiversity, and, subject to tbo 
Assembly’s approval, iioniinatcd Mr. 
Palmer, Mr. Arrowsmitli, Mr. Vinos, 
jMr. Seaman, and Mr, Yoiin*^ in their 
jilacos. The Assembly offcro«l their 
eoii.e-ratnlalioiis, but desired that their 
brc'.thrcn should meanwbilo not bo 
wiilidrawn from the Assembly.” Mr. 
Struthers adds that, though Dr, LijL;*ht- 
foot, in Ids Notes of the .‘.s.sernhly, 
states that Mr. Vines and Mr. Youncf 
dcsinul to ho cxensed from the new 
appointments, there i.s no notice of any 
sncli declinature in the MS, minutes. — 
See Ihoifya ph iral Xnttees •>/ Thomas 


\ioimp S.'J'.h., of' tSfoniiiar/i'if^ 

N/p/b//', by Mr. Davi<l Laiiiji: (K.din. 
1«S70), p. 3'.). -riiese acenrate and valu- 
able Notices” of a. man who tiuures so 
interest inecly in Milton’s Uiou-raphy hail 
not appeared till Vol. II. of this work 
wasijuito ])rinted, or they m'v^ht have 
.sive<l mo some I’osearch for tliat volume 
as well as for its predecessor. Prcfi.xed 
to them Mr. Lain^;- eives a 2 >f>idiait of 
Yoiine:, afti'i* a iihotoeaajdi taken from 
the original 2 )icturo lone; }>roserved in 
the Vicara.e;e t)f Stowmarkot, but now 
in tbo possession of II. C. Mathew, 
Esq. of Felixstow, near Ijiswicb. The 
portrait represents Youn^ with hair 
not at all of the slund. Puritan cut, but 
bmg, and tlowing fully on both sides to 
his shoulders; and the face is really 
fine, with handsome features, and a 
rich ami mild look. Another interest- 
insertion in Mr. Laine’s little 
\olnme is a facsimile of Youn.i^’s hand- 
writing!;, from a Latin inscrijition in a 
presentation eo}\v of his Dnniiuira, 
still extant. The hand is neat and 
careful ; and, what is rather curious, it 
has a resemblance to Milton’s. 
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but the fact did not escape comment. Was Plurality one of 
the very few institutions of Prelacy which Ih'esbyterian god- 
liness was willing to preserve ? 

Fresh from his energetic Visitation of Cambridge, the Earl 
of Mancliester was away, as we have seen, in May 1644, 
with his Lieutenant-general, Cromwell, to add the force of 
tlie Associated Eastern Counties to the forces of the Scots 
and Fairfax, then about to besiege tlie IVlanpiis of Newcastle 
in York. Tlie joint forces, numbering some 25,000 men in 
all, were hopefully conducting the siege when tlie apjiroach 
of Prince Rupert out of Lancashire, with a Royalist army of 
over 20,000, comjielled them to raise it, in order to oppose 
him (June 30). He avoided them, n^lievod York, and then, 
liaving added the ^larquis’s garrison to his own force, risked 
all for a great victory. The result was the Battle of jVfAESTON 
]\rooR, about seven miles to the west of York, fought on the 
evening of July 2, 1644. It was 'Hhe bloodiest battle of the 
whole war,” the nunib(U' actually slain on the held on both 
sides in three hours being no fewer than 4,150. But of these 
by far the most were on the King's side, and the battle 
was a disastrous rout for that side, and a victory for the 
Parliamentarians incalculably greater than any they had yet 
had. Rupert, with a shred of his army, escaped southwards ; 
the Mar(piis of Newcastle, making his way to the sea-coast, 
embarked for the Continent, with his two sons, his brother Sir 
Charles Cavendish, General King, Lord Fauconberg, the Earl 
of Cariiwath, Ihshop Bramhall, and about eighty other Royal- 
ists of distinction, and was no more seen in England till the 
Pesto ration. York suiTendered to the victors, July 5 ; and, 
save that Newcastle and some other towns remained to be 
taken, the whole North of England was lost to the King and 
brought within the sway of Parliament. Seldom had there 
been such consequences irom a battle of three hours.^ 

When the ncAVS of the battle reached London (July 5), 
there was nothing but joy. Within a few days, however, the 
joy passed into a question betwimi the Independents and 


1 dar. Hist. 490-^-492 ; Pari. Iii.st. L'51 — 154 ; Markham’s Fairfax, 151 — 

HI. 277, 27S ; Cariyle’.s Cromwell, I. 17S, for a rletailcd modern account. 
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the Presbyterians, or at least the Scots among them. Which 
part of the conjoint army had behaved best in tlie battle, and 
to which general did the chief honours of the day belong? 
‘Glad would Baillio have been to welcome Mars ton IVloor as 
at last that great success of the Scots for which he had been 
longing and praying. No such x^leasure could he have. More 
and more, as detailed accounts of the battle arrived, it became 
clear that the Scots could claim only a little of the merit of 
the victory — that the mass of them had behaved rather ill ; 
that the luck or the generalship of Field-marshal Leven had 
deserted him, and he had been carried far away in a ruck of 
fugitives ; and that, in fact, with the exception of David 
Leslie, the Scottish Major-general, who really did good service, 
no Scot in comniajid had shown much head, or btieii of any 
considerable use, at Marston Moor. But, worse and worse for 
Baillie’s feelings, not only did it appear that the victory had 
l)een gained by the Knglish of the joint army rather than by 
the Scottish contingent, but gradually the rumour was con- 
firmed, which had been first borne to London on the wings of 
the wind, that tlio Englishman by whose condiud, if by that 
of any one man, the fate of the battle had been dc'.cided, was 
Lieutenant-general Cromwell. “ The left wing, which I com- 
“ inanded, being our own horse, saving a few Scots in our 
rear, beat all the Prince’s horse. God gave them as stubble 
“ to our swords. We charged their regiments of foot with 
“ our horse, and routed all we charged.” These sentences of 
Cromwell’s own, written on the third day after the battle in 
a letter to his brother-in-law, Colonel Valentine Walton, are 
his private statement of the truth which became public. In 
vain it was represented in London that Cromweirs paramount 
prowess in the battle was a tiction of himself and the Inde- 
])endents; in vain did the Presbyterians try to distribute the 
merit among Fairfax, David Leslie, and Major-general Craw- 
ford — another Scot, not in the Scottish contingent, but serving 
in Manchester’s army as next in command under Cromwell, 
and already known as representing Presbyterianism in that 
army in opposition to (h’omweH’s Independency ; in vain did 
this Crawford, when he came to l^ondon, asseverate that 
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Cromwell, Laving been slightly wounded in the neck, had 
retired before the crisis, and that the real work in Croinwell’s 
part of the battle had devolved on David Leslie and himself. 
It was a comfort to Baillie to believe all tliis ; ])nt London 
was persuaded otherwise. For London and for all England 
Cromwell stood forth as the hero of Marston Moor. The 
victory to which Baillie had looked forward as a triuin])h for 
Ih^esbyterianisin had been gained mainly by the '' great Inde- 
pendent” of the English army, and went to the credit of 
Independency.^ 

Three weeks after the battle of jMarston Moor (July 23, 
1644) the Westminster Assembly, with permission of Parlia- 
ment, adjourned for a fortnight’s vacation. We will sliare 
this vac’ation, and make it the opportunity for some farther 
inquiry, on our own account, into the two subjects which 
were of paramount interest at that moment. They were the 
subjects, if I may so say, that had for some time past been 
chalked up on the bhude board for the consideration of all 
England, and to the discussion of which the Assembly and 
the rarliameiit wei’e to address themselves with fr(‘sh hawonr 
when the Assemidy came together agiiin after their va(*ation. 
These Averc : — 

L The Principle of Toleration. 

II. The Knglisli Sects and S(jctari(*s. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF TOLERATION: STATE OF THE TOLERATION 
CONTKOA^ERSY IN 1GI4. 

The history of the modern idea of Tolfaution could l)c 
written completely only after a larger amount of minute and 
special researcli than I arn able hero to bestow on the subject. 
AVho shall say in the heads of what si ray and solitary men, 
scattered through Euro])e in tlie sixteenth century, nantes 

1 Bdllic, IJ. 201, 203-4, 200, ami 146 -150; Fuller’s Worthies, Yorh- 
211 ; Carlyle’s Crorawcll, I. 1.52 3 and shire; llolles’s Memoirs (169.0), 15 17. 
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rari in gurgite vasfo, some form of the idea, as a purely 
speculative conception, may have been lodged ? Ilallam finds 
it in the “ Utopia'' of Sir Thomas More (14(S() — 1535), and in 
the harangues of the Chancellor I'Hospital of France (1505 
— 1573) ’d and tliere may have been others. Ihit the history 
of the idea, as a practical or political notion, lies within a more 
in-ecise range. Out of what within Euro];>e in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries was the practical form of the idea 
bred? Out of pain, out of suffering, out of persecution: not 
pain inflicted constantly on one and the same section of men, 
or on any two opposed sections alternat(dy ; hut pain revolv- 
ing, pain circulated, pain distributed till tlie whole round of 
the compass of sects had felt it in turn, and the only principle 
of its prevention gradually dawned on tlie common conscious- 
ness I In every persecuted cause, honestly conducted, there 
was a throe towards tlie birth of this great princi[>le. Every 
persecuted cause claimed at least a toleration for itself from 
tlie established power; and so, by a kind of accumulation, 
the cause that had been last persecutevl had more of a ten- 
dency to tokiration in it, and became practically more tole- 
rant, than the others. Tliis, 1 think, might be proved. The 
Cliurch of England was more tolerant than the Church of 
Itome, and Scottish Freshyterianism or Scottish Furitanism 
was more tolerant (though the reverse is usually assertinl) 
than the Church of England prior to 1640. Not to the 
Cliurch of England, however, nor to Scottish Fresbyterianism, 
nor to English Furitanism at large, does the honour of the 
first perception of the full principle of Liberty of Conscience, 
and its first assertion in English speech, belong. That honour 
has to be assigned, 1 believe, to the Independents generally, 
and to the Baptists in particular. 

The principle of religious liberty is almost logically 
bound up with the theory of the Independency of particular 
churches. Every particular church being a voluntary con- 
course of like-minded atoms, able to declare themselves 
converts or true Christians, it follows that the world, or civil 
society, whether called heathen or professedly Christian, is 

^ ILiIltim's Coiit-t, Hist. (lOtli eUit.), 1. 1*2‘2, Note. 

H 
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only the otherwise regulated medium or material in which 
these voluntary concourses or whirls take place. It follows 
that there must be large exi^anses or interspaces of the general 
material always unabsorbed into the voluntary concourses, 
and that for the secular power, which governs the general 
medium, to try to stimulate the concourses, or to bring all 
into them, or to control any part of the procedure of each or 
any of them, would be a mingling of elements that are incom- 
patible, of necessary worldly order with the spiritual kingdom 
of Christ. And so it was maintained, against the lionian 
Catholics, and against the Confessions of all the various 
established Protestant Churches, that there could be, and 
ought to be, no Imperial or National Church. This being the 
principle of some of the early Protestant movements that 
went beyond Luther, Zuinglius, or Calvin, and perplexed 
these Eeformers, little wonder that flashes of the fullest 
doctrine of Liberty of Conscience should be found among the 
records of those movements, whether on the Continent or in 
England.^ Little wonder, either, that the princij)le of Tolera- 
tion should be discernible in the writings of Eobert Brown, 
the father of the crude English Independency of Elizabeth's 
reign.^ 

But it is one thing to hold a principle vaguely or latently 
as implicated in a principle already avowed, and another 
thing to extricate the implied princiide and kindle it, as on 
the top of a lighthouse, on its own account. It is found, 
accordingly, that the early English Separatists collectively 
were much slower in this matter than Brown himself had 
been. They wanted toleration for themselves, and peihaps 
a general mildness in the administration of religious affairs ; 
but they could not rid themselves of the notion, held alike by 
all the established churches, whether Prelatic or Presbyterian, 
that it is the duty of the prince, or the civil power, in every 


1 See notices of such flashes, among 
the English Baptists of the reign of 
Henry VIIL, and among the conti- 
nental Anabaptists, in Mr. Edward 
Bean Underhill’s Historical Introduc- 
tion” to the Reprint of Old Tracts on 
Libert if of Conscience by the ** Hanserd 


Kiiollys Society” (1846). Mr. Under- 
hill writes as a zealous Baptist, but 
with judgment and research. 

2 Baillio {Dissaasi'oe, Part I. 31) ex- 
pres.*:\y makes it a reproach against 
Brown that ho held the Toleration 
docUino, 
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state to promote true religion and suppress false. Passages 
which we have already had occasion to quote (Vol. II. 569, 
570) from the writings of Barrowe, Greenwood, and even of 
tlie liberal Eobinson, the father of Congregationalism proper, 
prove beyond all dispute that tliese chiefs of the Separatists 
and Semi-Separatists who followed Brown in the latter part 
of Elizabeth’s reign and in the reign of James had not v/orked 
out Toleration into a perfect or definite tenet. They did want 
something that they called a Toleration ; but it was a limited 

and ill-defined Toleration. There was, however, om body or 

liand of Separatists in James’s reign who had pushed farther 
ahead, and grasped the idea of Liberty of Conscience at its 
very utmost. Strangely enough, as it may seem at first sight, 
they were the Separatists of the most intense and schismatic 
type tlien known, tlie least conciliatory in tliidr relations to 
other churches and communions. They were the poor and 
despised Anglo-Dutch Anabaptists who called John Smyth 
(Vol. 1 1. 530, 540) their leader. In a Confession, or Declaration 
of Eaith, put forth in 1611 by the English Baptists in Amster- 
dam, just after the death of Smyth, this article occurs : ''The 
" magistrate is not to meddle with religion, or matters of con- 
" science, nor compel men to this or that form of religion ; 
'MDecause Christ is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and 
" Conscience.” It is believed that this is the first expression 
of the absolute principle of Liberty of Conscience in the 
public articles of any body of ChrivStians. Contact with tlie 
Dutch Arrninians may have helped Smyth’s people to a j^er- 
ception of it ; and it certainly did not ]dease the English 
Paedobaptist Independents of Holland when it appeared 
among them. Eobinson, for example, objected to it, as he 
was bound to do by the views of the civil magistrate’s powc'r 
which he maintained. He attributed the invention of such 
an article to the common inability of ignorant men to dis- 
tinguish between the use of an ordinance and its abuse, lii 
other words, he thought the remnant of Smyth’s Baptists liad 
been rather silly in leaping to the conclusion that, because 
there had b('en much abu.se of the interference of the civil 
power in matters of religion, and it had led to all sorts of 
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horrors, there was iiotliing left but to set up the ])riiiciple of 
absolute non-interference. 

The princi]Dle of the Aiiglo-Dutch Baptists, with the same 
exact difference between the Baptists and the rest of the 
Independents on tlie Toleration point, was imported into 
England. It is supposed that the person wlio had the chief 
hand in drawing up tlie Confession of the English Baptists of 
Amsterdam, after Smyth’s death, was Smytli’s successor in the 
Baptist ministry there, Thomas Helwisse (Vol. 11. 540 — 544). 
Now, this Helwisse, returning to England shortly after IGl l, 
drew round him, as we saw, the first congregation of (4enei‘al 
or Arminian Baptists in London ; and this obscure Baptist 
congregation seciiiis to have become the depositary for all 
England of the absolute ])rinciple of Liberty of Conscience 
expressed in the Amsterdam Confession, as distinct from the 
more stinted x>rhiciple advocated by the general body of the 
Independents. Not only did Ilelwisse’s folk differ from the 
Independents generally on the subject of Infant Baptism and 
Dipping ; they differed also on the power of the magistrate in 
matters of belief and conscience. It was, in short, from their 
little dingy meeting-house, somewh(3re in Old London, that 
there flashed out, first in England, the absolute doctrine of 
Keligious Liberty. ^'Reivjious Peace : or, A Plea, for Liherty of 
Conscic/ticef is the titl(3 of a little tract first printed in 1014, 
and presented to King James and the Englisli rarliameut, by 
‘‘ Leonard Busher, citizen of London.” This Leonard J>usliei‘, 
there is reason to ])elieve, was a member of Helwisse’s con- 
gregation ; and we learn from the tract itself that he was a 
poor man, labouring for his subsistence, who had had his 
share of persecution. He had probably l)een one of Smyth’s 
Amsterdam flock who had returned with Helwisse. The tract 
is, certainly, the earliest known English publication in which 
full liberty of conscience is openly advocated. It cannot be 
read now without a throb. The style is simple and rather 
helpless ; but one comes on some touching passages. Thus : — 

“ May it please your Majesty and I’arliaiuent to understand that 
by fire and sword to constrain princes and peoples to receive that 
one true religion of the Gospel is wholly against the mind and mer- 
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ciful law of Christ.” Persecution is a work well pleasing to all 
false 2)ro])hets and bishops, hut it is contrary to the mind of Christ, 
who came not to judge and destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 
And, though some men and w-omen believe not at the first hour, 
yet may they at the eleventh liour, if they be not persecuted to 
death before. And no king nor bishop can or is able to command 
faith. That is the gift of God, wdio worketh in us both the will 
and the deed of his own good pleasure. Set him not a day, there- 
fore, in whi(ih, if his creature hear not and believe not, you will 
imprison and burn him. ... As kings and bishops cannot com- 
mand the wind, so they cannot command faith ; and, as the wind 
Idowcth where it listeth, so is every man that is born of the S])irit. 
You may force men to church against their consciences, but they 
will b(dieve as they did before when they come there.” 

“ Kings and magistrates are to rule temporal afiairs by the swords 
of th(‘ir temporal kingdoms, and bishops and ministers are to rule 
spiritual alfairs by the wmrd and 8i>irit of God, the sw’ord of 
(fiiiist’s temporal kingdom, and not to intermeddle one with 
anothi'r’s authority, ollice, and function.” 

“1 read that flews, Christians, and Turks are tolerated in Con- 
stantinople, and yet are p{‘aceable, though so contrary the one to 
the other. If tins bo so, liow' much more ought Christians not to 
force one another to religion ! And how much more ought (diristians 
to toler«ite ( liristiaiis, whenas the Turks do tolerate them ! Shall 
W'e bi> less merciful than the Turks ? or shall we learn the Turks to 
]icrsecut(i Christians ? It is not only unmercifu], but unnatural and 
aboniinabh'., yea monstrous, for one Christian to vex and destroy 
another for diircrence and (questions of religion.” 


Tluslier’s tract oi’ 1014 w’as not th(3 only utterance in the 
same strain that came from llelwisse’s conventicle of London 
llaptists. In 1(515 there appeared in print Objections 
ansireml by way of DiaJoyuc, irhcrcin is 'proved, by the Lair of 
God, by the. Law of our Litnd, and by His j\[((Jesty\s many 
test i monies, that no man onylU to be persecuted for his Ileliyion, 
so he testijie. his alleyeanee by the oath appointed by Law'" 
The author, or one of the authors, of this Dialogue, which is 
evmi more oxydicit in some resyiects than Bushcr's tract, is 
j) re tty chjarly ascertained to have been Jolm JMurton, Hel- 
wisse’s assistant (Vol. JI. 544, 581). Ilelwisse himself is not 
lujard of after 1(514, and appears to liave died about that time. 
But Ids Baydist congregation maintained itself in London side 
by side with flacob's congregation of Independents, established 
in 1(51(5 (Vol. II. 544). As if to signalize still farther the 
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discrepancy of tlie two sets of Sectaries on the Toleration 
point, there was put forth, as wc saw, in that very year, by 
Jacob and the Independents, a Confession of Faith, contain- 
ing this article : Wc believe that we, and all true visible 
churches, ouglit to be overseen and kept in good order and 
peace, and ought to be governed, under Christ, both 
supremely and also subordinatcly, by tlie civil magistrate ; 
'' yea, in causes of religion, when need is.’* 

The year KilG was the year of Shakespeare’s death. Who 
that has read his Sonnet LX VI. can doul)t that he had carried 
in liis mind while alive some profound and peculiar form of 
the idea of Toleration ? In 1 Eicon’s brain, too, one may detect 
some smothered tenet of the kind ; and even in tlie talk 
of the shambling King James himself there had been such 
occasional spurts about liberty of Conscience that, though he 
had burnt two of liis subjects for Arianism, TIolwisse’s poor 
people were fain, as we liave just seen, to cite ''Ilis Majesty’s 
many testimonies” for the Toleration they craved. And yet not 
to any such exdebrity as the king, the jdiilosopher, or the ])oet, 
had tlui task of vindicating for England the idea of Lilierty 
of Couscieiice been ])ractically a|)])ointcd. To all intents and 
puiposcs that honour had falhm to two ol* tlui most extreme 
and despisf'd sects of the Puritans. The des])ised Indepen- 
dents, or s(‘mi-Separatists of the school of Robinson and 
Jacob, and the still more despised Baptists, or thorough Se])a- 
ratists of the school of Smyth and Ilelwisse, were groping for 
the pearl between them ; and, what is strangest at first sight, 
it was the more intensely Separatist of these two sects that 
was groping with most success. How is this to be explained ? 
Partly it may have been that the Baptists W(*re the sect that 
had been most persecuted — that they were the ultimate sect, in 
the English world, in respect of the necessary qualification of 
pain and suffering accumulated in their own exjx‘rience, 
while the iiobihsonian Independents might rank as only 
the penultimate sect in this respect. But there is a deeper 
reason. Para<loxical as the statement may secan, there was a 
logical connexion between the extrr.uie Separatism of tin? 
Baptists, the tightness and exclusiveness of their own ferms 
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of coiiiiiiunioii, and tlieir passion for religious freed<mi. Tliis 
requires elucidation : — It was on the subject of the Ila^jlism 
of Infants that the ordinary Congregationalists and tlie Bap- 
tist Congregational ists most evidently stood aloof from each 
other. There had been vehement controversies between them 
on the subject. Independent congregations had ejected and 
excommunicated such of their members as had taken to the 
doctrine of Antii)iedol)apti8m ; and Smyth’s rigid Baptists, in 
turn, would not hold communion with riedol)a])tist lnde])en- 
dents. AVe an; a|)t now to dwell on the narrow-mindedness, 
the unseemliness, of those bickerings of the two sects over the 
one doctrine on whii'h they diflenal. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that even here they illustrated their faith in the principle 
which was the essence of their common Congregationalism; 
to wit, that the true security for sound faitli and good govern- 
ment in the (Jluirch of C hrist lay in the power lodged in every 
particular congregation of j’udging who were fit to belong to it, 
and of constant spii'itual supervision of eacli of the members 
of it by all, so that the erring might l>e admonished, and the 
unfit ejected, it was the supreme virtue, the all-sufficient 
eilicacy, of this power of merely s])iritual censure, as it might 
be exercised by congregations or ])articular churches, each 
within its(;lf, tliat both sects were (‘ontinually trying to 
demonstrate to Prelatists and Presley teri an s. Their very argu- 
ment was that ti'uth and piety would prosper best in a system 
of ( ■hurch-government which trusted all to the vigilance of 
the UKunbers of every particular congregation over each other, 
their reasonings among themselves, tlu-ir practice of mutual 
admonition, and, in last resort, their ])ower of excommuni- 
cating the unworthy. Hence perhaps even the excess of the 
controversial activity of the two sects against each other, and 
the frequency ol’ their mutual excommunications, are not 
without a favourable significance. Here, however, it was the 
Baptists, rather than the Independents collectivel}^ that had 
pushed tlu’ir theoiy of tlie all-sufficiency of congregational 
censure to its finest issue. To both sects the world or civil 
society ])r(;sented itself as a nn'dium in wliiidi there might be 
Cliiistian vortices, concourses of true Christian souls, that 
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sliould constitute, wlien numbered together and catalogued un- 
erringly in the books of lieaveiijthe Oliiircli or iviiigdoni of Jesus. 
I'o both sects it seeiiicd a tiling to be striven for that as iniujli 
of civil society as possible should be brought into these vortices 
or concourses ; nay, the aspiration of both was that the whole 
world should be Christianized. But, looking about them, 
they knew, in fact, that the vortices or concourses did and 
could involve but a small xiroportion of tlie society in Avhich 
tlic^y occurred. Tliey knoAV that there must be large tracts of 
unbelief, ])rofanity, and false Avorshi]) in every so-called 
Christian nation, left utterly unalfccted by any of the true 
associations o1‘ Christ's real people ; Ijcsides the huge wilder- 
ness of lieatlienisni and idolatry lying all round in tlie dark 
lands of tlie Avorld. It Avas on the idatform of tliis eoiitein- 
])lation that the Ind(‘])endents gc^ierally and llie Ba])tist 
section of them had parlcnl company. Tlie Independents 
generally held that it Avas the duty of the civil po\ver in a 
State to promote the formation of churches in that Static and 
to see, in some gcmeral Avay, that the church(‘s formed Avere 
not Avrong in doctrine or in practice. They held that the civil 
authority might lawiully compel all its subjects to some sort 
of hearing ot the Cospel with a view to tlunr belonging to 
churches or congregations, and might even assist the ])i*eaclier 
by some Avliip of penalties on those who remained olistinate 
after a due amount of hearing. They liehl, in tact, that every 
fState is bound to use its power towards Christianizing all its 
subjects, and may also institute missions for tlie projiagatioii 
of true Cliristianity in idolatrous or heatlien lands. To all 
this the Baptists, or some of their leaders, had learnt to 
oppose an emphatic No." They held that the Avorld, or 
civil society, and the Church of Clirist, Avcrc distinct and 
immiscible. They lield that the sAvord of the Temporal Bower 
must never, under any circumstances, aid the sword (J the 
Spirit. They held that the formation of churches in any 
State must bii a process of the purest spontaneity. They held 
tliat, Avliile eAx*ry person in a civilized State is a subject of 
that State in all matters of civil ord'M*, it ought to be at the 
option of that person, and of those with whom he or she 
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iniglit voluntarily consort, to determine whether he or she 
should superadd to this general character of sul)ject the' 
farther character of being a Christian and a member of some 
particular cliurch. The churches formed spontaneously in 
any State were to be self-subsisting associations of like-minded 
units, believing and worshiping, and inflicting spiritual cen- 
sures among themselves, without State-interierence ; and 
Christianity was to pro])agate itself throughout the world by 
its own spiritual might and the missionary zeal of aiiostolic 
individuals.^ 

From 1 0 16 onwards this llaptist form of the idea of Liberty 
of Conscience had been slumbering somewhere in the English 
heart. Even througli the dreadful time of the Laudian terror- 
ism it might be possible for research to discover half-stifled 
exjiressions of it. Other and less (extreme forms of the 
Tolcu'ation idea, however, were making themselves heard. 
Holland had worked out the Sj)eculation, or was working it 
out, through the struggle of her own Arniinians for equal 
rights with the prevailing Calvinists; and it was the singular 
honour of that country to have, at all events, been the first in 
hairope to exhibit something like a practical solution of the 
probhun, by the refuge and freedom of worshi]) it afforded to 
the religious outcasts of other nations. Then among the so- 
called Latitudinarian Hivines of the (fliurch of England — 
Hales, Chillingwortli, and their associates — there is evidence 
of the growth, even wdiile their friend Laud was in power, of 
an idea or sentiment of Toleration which might have made 
that Prelate pause and wonder. Not, of course, the Paptist 
idea ; but one which might have had a gri‘ater chance practi- 
cally in the then existing conditions of English life, flight 
there not be a Toleration icUh an Established or State Church ? 
While it might be the duty of the civil magistrate, or at least 
a State-convenience, to set up one Church as the Church of the 

^ Among my authoritie.'^ for this in Knijland (1848), Vol. TIT., 

sketch of the history of tho idea of Chapters T. and 1 1. ; and the Kein'int ot 
Toleration a.s far as 1616, I ought to Old Tracts on LtUrti/ of Co a. 'tc i e n ce hy 
mention llanbiiry’s llistorivid Slt^no- tho lTan.sor«l Knollys (Jlaptist) Society, 
rlatH rvhitintj to the I mlipemlt ntst, Vol. with the Introductory Notices thei*e 
1., audmoro particidarly ChaptersXIll. prefixed toBushcr s tmet aixl Uurton s 
--XV. ; Fletcher’s llistort/ of Indi jhn- by Mr. Kdward Bean l-iulerhill. 
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nation, and so to afford to all tlie subjects the means of 
instruction in that theology and of participation in that 
worship whicli the State thouglit the best, miglit not State- 
interference witb religion sto]) there, and might not those who 
refused to conform be permitted to hold their conventicles 
freely outside the Establislied Church, and to believe and wor- 
ship in tlieir own way ? Some such idea of Toleration, but still 
with perplexing limitations as to the amount of deviation that 
should be tolerated, was, I believe, the idea that had dawned on 
the minds of men like the loveable Hales and the hardy Chil- 
lingworth. It is much the sort of Toleration that accredits 
itself to the average British mind yet. Ihit how greatly the 
history of the Clmrcli of l^higland might liave been alten^d had 
such a Toleration been then adopted by the ( diiirch itself ! As 
it was, it remained the half-uttered ircnicon of a few specula- 
tive spirits. N'owhero on earth prior to ld40, unless it were in 
nolland, was Toleration in any effective form whatsoever any- 
thing more tlian the dream of a few poor persecuted sectaries 
or deep private thinkers. Ja^ss even than in tlio (diurcb of 
England is there a trace of the idea in the Scottish Presby- 
teriaiiism that had then re-established itself, or in the Eng- 
lish Presl)yteriaiiism tliat longcsl to establish itself. Scottish 
Presbyterianism might indeed plead, and it did plead, that it 
was so satisfactory a system, kept the souls of its subjects in 
such a strong grip, and yet without needing to resort, except 
in extrenu.'- cases, to any very penal procedure, that wherever 
it existed Toleration would be unnecessary, inasmuch as there 
would be preciously little error to tolerate. Personall}^, I 
believe, Henderson was as moderate and tolerant a man as 
any British ecclesiastic o( his time. In no Church where he 
bore rule could there, by possibility, liave been any aj)proach 
to the tetchy repressiveness, or th(3 callous indifference to 
suffering for the sake of conscience, that characterized the 
English Church-rule of I.aud. But Henderson, though the 
best of the Presbyterians, was still, 'par cxcdlema, a Presby- 
terian ; and therefore the Toleration that lay in his disposition 
had not translated itself into a theorj‘tical princi]d(v As for 
the English Presbyterian.s, what they wanted was iohu'al ion for 
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tlieniselves, or t]i(3 liberty of being in the English Church, or 
in England out of the Churcli, Avithout conforming ; or, if 
some of them went fartluir, what Ikcij wanted was the substi- 
tution of Pies1)yteiy for Prelacy as the systmii established 
with the right to be iutoleraiifc. Finally, even in the Xevv 
England colonies, where Congregationalism was the rule, 
there were not only s])iritual censures and excominuiiications 
of lieretics, but w]H))])ings, banishments, and other punish- 
rnents of tliem, by the civil power.^ 

And so we tirrive at 1040. Then, immediately after the 
meeting of lli'e Long Parliament, Toleration inslu^d into the 
air. KvcuTwhere the word “ T'oleration ’’ was heard, and with 
all varieties of nunuiings. A certain boom of the general 
})riiiciple riiiis through MiltoiLs Anti-Episcopal pamphlets, 
and thi’ough other j)am|)hlels on the same side. Put this 
is not all. Tlui ])rin(*iple Avas ex])ressly’’ argued in certain 
pamphlets set forth in the interest of the Indejxaideiits and 
the Sectaries geiu'rally, and it Avas argued so Avell that the 
Prosbytcriaiis caught the alarm, foresaw the coming battle 
between them and the Independents on this subject of Tole- 
ration, and (h'clared themselves Anti-Tolerationists by antici- 
pation. It Avas in May 1041, for example, that Ffenry Burton 
published his anonymous pamphlet eidled The Profeslaiion 
Prof.aslcd (Vol. LI. o9i-2). The main })urp()se of the pamphlet 
was to propound rudependency in its extreme Prownist form, 
as refusing any National or State Church Avhatcwer ; but, on 
the supposition that this theory Avas too mueh in advance of 
the opinion ol‘ tlui time, and that some National (4inrch must 
inevitably be set uj), a toleration of dissent frojii that Cliurch 
Avas prayed for. “The Parliaiiumt noAV being about a Ee- 
“ foi'matioii,’' wrote Purton, “ what government shall be set up 
“ ill this National Church, the Lord strengthen and direct 
“ the Barliament in so great and glorious a Avork. But let it 

he what it will, so as still a due respect be ])aid to those 

I Hallain’.s acoounl of tho rise aii.l J^n»plK\syiiig’' pf)47), t.li.Hirst .sul)stan. 
]>ros:^ross of tho 4\)lei'ation idea in t ial as.sertiou ot Lihorty of Conscience in 

land ^7/osY. of /Cnrope, 6th cd. II. 442, luigland an injustice to a score or two 
kc.) is very unsatisfactory, lie ac^ oiiv of preceding? champions of it, aiui to one 
Tnakos iTerciny Taylor’s **L'' erty of or two entire corporate denominations. 
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congregations and cliurches Avliich desire an exemption, 

“ and liberty of enjoying Christ's ordinances in such purity 
“ as a National Church is not capable of.” This is the 
Toleration principle as it had been transmitted among the 
Independents generally, or perhaps it is an advance on that. 
Such as it was, however. Burton’s plea for Toleration roused 
vehement opposition. It was attacked ferociously, as we 
saw, by an anonymous Episcopal antagonist, believed to be 
Bishop Hall (AT)1. II. p. oOo). It was attacked also by Ihusby- 
tcrians, and notably by their chanipion, Mr. Thomas Edwards, 
in his maiden pamphlet called “ Hat sons against tha Iriiicpcn- 
dent Govenivicntofparfienlar Congreg(f1ions” (Vol.dl. p/;o!)4). 
But Edwards did not go unpunished. His pamphlet drew 
upon him that thrashing fi*om the lady-Ilrownist, Katharine 
Chidley, wliicli tlie reader may remember (V'^ol. II. p. 5.95). 
This brave old lady’s idea of Toleration outwent even Bur- 
tons, and corresponded more with that absolute idea of 
Toleration which had been workcul out among the Baptists. 
For example, Edwards having upbraided the Independents 
with the fact that their Toleration principh} had broken 
down even in their own Baradise of Now England, what 
is Mrs. Chidley’s answer ? “ If they have banished any out 
“ of their Patents that were neither disturbers of the peace 
of the land, nor the w-orship practised in the land, I am 
persuaded it was their Aveakness, and I hope tiny will 
“ never attempt to do the like.” Clearly, from whomsoever 
in 1^)41 the Parliament and the people of England heard a 
stinted doctrine of Toleradion, they heard the full doctrine 
from Mrs. Chidley. The Parliament, however, was very slow 
to be convinced. Petitions of Independent congregations 
for toleration to themselves were coolly received and neg- 
lected ; the Presbyterians more and more saw the importance 
of making Anti-Toleration tlieir rallying dogma; more and 
more the call to* be wary against this insidious notion of 
Toleration raiig through the pulpits of England and Scotland.^ 

^ Haiibury’s Ilidnrimf Memorifds re- graph arc given. Flotclicr gives a good 
Jafhitj t.t Uu I n dependents j Vol. II. pp. solectioi: of them in hiii llistovjf of ! nde- 
as 4]L7 ; Where ani]>Io extracts from penden cp j Yo\. iU. VI. 

tip papiphlcLs^mentjonwI in this ])ara- 
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The clebahis in 1043 and 1044 between the five Indepen- 
dent or Dissenting Brethren of the Westminster Assembly 
and the I’rcisbyteiian majority of the Assembly brought on a 
new stage of tlui Toleration controversy. A notion whicli 
might be scorned or ridiculed while it was lurking in Ana- 
baptist conventicles, or veiitilated by a she-Browiiist like 
Mrs. (diidh^y, or by poor old Mr. Burton of Friday Street, 
could compel a hearing when maintained by men so re- 
s])ectable as ^Messrs. Doodwin, Burroughs, Biidge, Simpson, 
and Nye, whom the Parliament itself had sent into the 
Assembly. 'Fhe demand for Toleration which these men 
addressed to tlie Parliament in tbeir famous Apolorjctical 
N(trn(fio)i of January Id Pl-l gave sudden dignity and pre- 
cision to what till then had been vulgar and vague. Tt 
])ut the quest ion hi this form, 'AVhat amount of Xoik.’Ou- 
I'ormity is to be allowed in the new Prc*sbyterian (.’hurcli 
which is to be the Xational Cliurch of England?”; and it 
distinctly intimated that on the answer to this (piestion it 
would d(q4end whether the Apologists and their adherents 
could remain in England or should be drivcm again into 
exile. Care must be tak^ni, how(iver, not to ci'cdit the 
Apologists at this ^x'viod with any notion of absolute or 
universal Toleration. Tiny wi're far behind ^Irs. Chidley 
or th(} old Baptists in their viinvs. They were as yet but 
l(‘arners in the school of Toleration. Indulgence for ilu ni- 
'' in some lesser diherences,” and perhaps also for some 
of the more reputable of the other sects in their different 
'Messer differences,” was the sum of their ])ublished demand. 
They too, no less than the Presbyterians, professed disgust 
at the. extravagances of the Sectaries. It was not so much, 
therefore, the Toleration expressly claimed by the Five Dis- 
senting Brethren for themselves, as the larger Toleration to 
which it would inevitably lead, that the Presbyterians con- 
tinued to oppose and denounce. As far as the Five Brethren 
and other such respectable Dissentients were concerned, the 


Presbyterians would have stretched a point. They would 
have made arrangements. They would have pattiul the Five 
Dissenting Brethren on the back, and 


library 
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easy for you; we will yield all the accommodation can 
possibly need; only don’t call it Toleration.” The Dissenting 
Brethren were honest enough and clear-head(id enough not to 
he content with this personal compliment. Xor, in fact, could 
the policy have been successful. For there w(n‘e now champions 
of the larger Toleration with voices that resounded tlirough 
the land and were li(‘ard over those of the Five Apologists. 
Precisely that middle of the year 1()44 at wliich we have 
stopped in our narrative was the time wlien tlie principle of 
absolute Liberty of (^)nscicnce was proclainual, for the bemdit 
of all opinions w]iatsr)ever, in tones tliat could iK.^ver more be 
si leiiced. 

About the middh? of 1<>44 tlieni ap])ear(!d in London at 
least thre(i ])ainphlets or hooks in the same strain. One of 
these, The (Jornp((!<slonale Sfnna ri/an imhintUny the (Joa- 
sciencVj' need be reinembercid by its name only ; but the 
other two must l)e associated with their authors. One bore 
the striking title The Bloody Tenrul [i.e. Bloody Tevet] of 
Bcrsecution for rame of (■oascirnee, dlsev.ssrd in a Conference 
between Trnih (tad Brace;' fpp. 247) ; the other bore, in its 
first edition, the simple title, “3/. B. to A. B.f and, in 
its second edition, in the same year, this fuller title 
Rc.piy of (f Ihe Brethren to A.B.yd'c.; with a J'lca. far 
Liberty of (JonHcicnce far the Apoloyisld Churrk-ioay, ayainst 
the Cavils of ihe A. BB Though both were anonymous, 
the authors were* known at the time. The author of the first 
was that Ameih'aiiized Welshman, Ivcanoit Williams, whose 
strange prevhjiis (aiitan*, li’om his first arrival in New England 
in Idol, on to his settlement among the Narraganset Bay 
Indians in IdoS, and his subseciuent vagaries of opinion and 
of action, has already been sketched (Vol. 11. 500 — odo, and 
600 — 002). He had been over in England, it will he remem- 
bered, since June 1043, in the capacity of envoy or commis- 
sioner from the Kliode Island people, to obtain a charter for 
erecting ILiode Island and the adjacent Providence Plantation 
into a distinct and independent colony. ILi had been going 
about England a good deal, hut had been mostly in London, 
in tlu; society of tlie younger Van -, and in frecjuent contact 
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with other leading men in Parliament and in the West- 
minster Assembly. The Bloody Tenent was an expression, in 
printed form, of opinions he had been ventilating frankly 
enough in conversation, and was intended as a parting-gift to 
England before his return to America. The title must have 
at once attracted attention to it and given it an advantage 
over the other tract. The author of that other tract was our 
other well-known friend Mr. John Goodwin, Vicar of St. 
Stephen’s, ( ■oleman Street, whom the Presbyterians had put 
in their black books as an Arminian, Socinian, and what not 
(Vol. 11. 582 — 584). Goodwin’s jDiece may have been out 
first, for it is heard of as in circulation in ]\Iay 1044, while 
Williams’s book is not heard of, I think, till June or July. 
But, on all grounds, Williams deserves the priority.^ 

Well may the Americans be proud of Eoger Williams. Ilis 
Bloody Teiioit is of a piece with all his x>i’evious career. It 
is a rapid, hurried book, written, as it tells us, during the 
author’s stay in England, in change of rooms and corners, 
yea sometimes in variety of strange houses, sometimes in the 
fields in the midst of travel.” One particularly notes the 
freexuent cbc.” in its sentences, as if much crowded on 
the writer’s mind from moment to moment which he could 
indicate only by a contraction. But there is dash in the 
book, the keenest earnestness and evidence of a mind made 
up, and every now and then a mystic softness and richness oT 
pity, yearning towards a voluptuous imagery like that of the 
Song of Solomon. The jJan is straggling. First there is a 
list of twelve x^ositions which the book x^roves, or heads iiiuhu’ 
which its contents may be distributed. Then there is an 
address or dedication to ‘‘the Bight Honourable Both Houses 
of the High Court of Parliament,” followed by a sex)arate 
address “ To every Courteous Beadcr.” Then there comes a 
copy of “ Scriptures and Beasons written long since by a 
Witness of Jesus Christ, close prisoner in Newgate, against 

^ For statements in this paragraph graphical Introduction,” pp. xxiii.-iv. ; 
authorities nro — Apolotjeiic Nai't'utiott Jackson’s LZ/e o/* ./<>/# , p. 114 

(1644) ; Hanbury’s liistoric.'il Memorials, et seq . ; Bnillie’s Letters, II. 180, 181, ainl 
11. 841 et aeq, ; Reprint of Tke Blowhj 211, 212, and Commons Journals, Aug. 
Tenent by the Hanserd Knolly.s Society 9, l(i44. 

(1848), with Mr. Underhill’s “Bio- 

VOL. HI. T 
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Porsecution in canso of Conscience” — in fact, an extract from 
a tract on Liberty of Conscience by IVTurton, or some otlier 
London Baptist, in 1G20. A copy of these Scriptures and 
Beasons against Persecution liad, it seems, been submitted in 
1635 to Mr. Cotton of Boston for his consideration; and Mr. 
Cotton liad drawn up a Beply, defending, from Scrij)ture, 
past universal practice, and the aiitbority of Calvin, Beza, 
and others of the Eeformers, tlie right of the civil magis- 
trate to prosecute and punish religious error. Tliis Reply of 
Cotton’s in favour of persecution is ])rinted at length by 
Williams ; and the first part of the real body of his own 
book consists of a Dialogue between Truth and I’eace over 
die doctrine which so respectable a New England miijister 
had thus espoused. When this Dialogue is over, there ensues 
a second Dialogue of Truth and Peace over another New Eng- 
land document in which the same '' bloody tenet ” of perse- 
cution had been defended — to wit a certain ‘‘Model of Church 
and Civil Power” drawn up by some New England ministers 
in concert, and in which Mr. Cotton had had a hand, though 
Mr. Richard Mather appears to have been the chief author.^^ 

The texture of Williams’s treatise, it will be thus seen, is 
loose and composite. But a singular unity of purpose and 
spirit runs through it. Here is the opening of the first 
Dialogue : — 

Truth. In what dark corner of the world, sweet Peace, are we 
two met } How liatli this j)resent evil world banislied mo from all 
the coasts and corners of it ! And how hath the righteous God in 
judgment taken thee from the earth : Rev. vi. 4. 

Peace. It is lamentably true, blessed Truth : the foundations of 
the world have long been out of course ; the gates of Earth and Hell 
have conspired together to intercept our joyful meeting and our 
holy kisses. With what a wearied, tired wing have I flown over 
nations, kingdoms, cities, towns, to find out precious Truth ! 

Truth. The like incpiiries in my flights and travels have I made 
for Peace, and still am told she hath left the Earth and fled to 
Heaven. 

Peace, Dear Truth, what is the Earth but a dungeon of dark- 
ness, where Truth is not ? 

* Some particulars in this description Society’s Reprint of it ; >)ut the dcscrip- 
of the treatise are from Mr. Underliiirs tion in the main is from the /iAxx/y 
Introduction to the llanserd Knollys Teuad itself. 
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Truth. And what is the Peace thereof hut a fleeting dream, 
thine ape and counterfeit ] 

Peace. Oil ! where is the promise of the Ood of Heaven, that 
Pightcousness and Peace shall kiss each other 1 

Truth. Patience, swxet Peace ! These Heavens and Earth are 
growing old, and shall he changed like a garment : Psalm cii. 
They shall melt away, and ho hurnt up with all the works that are 
therein ; and the Most High Eternal Creator shall gloriously create 
new Heavens and new Earth, wherein dwells righteousness : 2 Pet. iii. 
Our kisses then shall have their endless date of pure and sweetest 
joys. Till then hoth thou and I must hope, and wait, and hear the 
fury of the Dragon’s wrath, whose monstrous lies and furies shall 
with himself he cast into the lake of lire, the second death ; Kev. xx. 

Peace. !Most precious Truth, thou knowest we are hoth pursued 
and laid for. Mine heart is full of sighs, mine eyes with tears. 
Where can T better vent my full oppressed hosom than into thine, 
whose faithful lips may for these few hours revive my drooping, 
wandering spirits, and here begin to wipe tears from mine eyes, 
and the eyes of my dearest chihlrcn. 

Truth. Sweet daughter of the God of peace, begin. 

And so Truth and Peace hold their long discourse, evolving 
very much that doctrine of the absolute liberty of Con- 
science, as derivable from, or radically identical with, the 
idea of the utter distinctness of the Church of Christ from 


the world or civil society, wdiich had been propounded lirst by 
the P)rowmists and Haptists, and had come dowui as a tradition 
from them. But it is evolved by Williams more boldly and 
passionately than by any before him. There is a tine union 
throughout of w armth of personal Christian feeling w ith in- 
tellectual resoluteness in acc(;pting every possible consequence 
of his main principle. Here are a few phrases from the 
marginal summaries which give the substance of the Dialogue, 
page after f^age : — “ The Church and civil State confusedly 
made all one ” ; “ The civil magistrates bound to preserve the 
bodies of their subjects, and not to destroy them for conscience 
sake”; “The civil sw^ml may make a nation of hypocrites 
and anti-Christians, but not one Christian”; “Evil is ahvays 
evil, yet permission of it may in case be good”; “Christ 
Jesus the deepest politician that ever was, and yet he com- 
mands a toleration of anti- Christians ” ; “Seducing teachers, 


either I’agan, Jewish, Turkish, or anti-Christian, may yet be 
obedient subjects to the civil hi\\;s^JLCTiiMst\s lilies may 
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flourisli in liis Church, notwithstanding the abundance of 
weeds in the world permitted “ The absolute sufficiency of 
the sword of the Spirit”; '"A National Church not insti- 
tuted by Christ Jesus”; '"The civil commonweal and the 
spiritual commonweal, the Church, not inconsistent, though 
independent the one on the other”; “ Forcing of men to god- 
liness or God’s worship the greatest cause of breach of civil 
peace”; ‘'Master of a family under the Gospel not charged 
to force all under him from their consciences to his”; “Few 
mngistratcs, few men, spiritually and Christian ly good : yet 
divers sorts of goodness, natural, artificial, civil, &c. ”; “ Per- 
sons may with less sin be forced to marry whom they cannot 
love tlian to worship where they cannot believe ”; “ Christ 
Jesus never ajipointed a maintenance of ministers from the 
unconverted and unbelieving : [but] tliey that compel men 
to hear compel men also to pay for their hearing and conver- 
sion”; “The civil power ow^s three things to the true (Jhurcli 
of Christ — (1) Approbation, (2) Submission [t.c. interpreted in 
the text to be personal submission of the civil magistrate to 
church-membership, if he himself believes], (3) Protection”; 
“ The civil magistrate owes tv:o things to false worshipp(irs — 

(1) Permission, (2) Protection.” ^Whoever has read this 

string of phrases i)Ossesses the marrow of Williams’s treatise. 
At the end of it there is an interesting discussion of the 
question whether only church-members, or “godly persons 
in a particular churcli-estate,” ought to be eligible to bo 
magistrates. To Williams, who was a })urc democrat in 
politics, and was founding the new State of llhode Island on 
the basis of the equal suffrages of all the colonists, this was 
an important practical question. He decules it with great 
good sense, and clearly in the negative. Without denying 
that the appointment of godly persons to civil officcvs was a 
thing to be prayed for, and, wherever possible, peaceably 
emUiavoured, he points out that the principle that only 
Christian persons should be entrusted with civil rule is practi- 
cally preposterous. Five-sixths of the world had never heard 
of Christ, and yet there were lawful enough civil states in 
those parts of tlie world. Then, in a Chiistian monarchy, 
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wliat a convulsion, what a throwing away of the benefits of 
hereditary succession, if it had to be inquired, whenever the 
throne became vacant, whether the next heir was of the right 
sort religiously. Finally, in any Christian colony or town, 
would it not be a turning of everything upside down, and a 
premium upon hypocrisy, to make church-membership a 
necessary qualification for magistracy, and so, when a magis- 
trate lapsed into what was thought religious error, and had to 
be excommunicated by his church, to have to turn him out 
of his civil office also ? 

Williams, it is to be remembered, had held these views 
whiledie was yet only a Congregationalist generally, and before 
he had become a Baptist. Though he found them among 
the Baptists, therefore, he may be said to have recovered 
them for Tndependency at large, and to have been the first 
to impregnate modern Independency ’’ with them through 
and through. Nay, as he had himself gone out of the camp 
of the mere Baptist Congregationalists when he published his 
treatise, — as he had begun to question whether there was 
any true Visible Church in the world at all, any perfect 
pastorate in any nation, anything else under the sun of a 
(ffiristian kind than a chance-medley of various preaching 
and effort into which God might sooner or later send new 
shafts of light and direction from heaven — in the view of all 
this, Williams has to be regarded as the father of a s]iecu- 
hition that cannot be contained within the name of Inde- 
pendency, even at its broadest. If we were forced to 
adopt a modern designation for him, we should call him 
the father of all that, since his time, has figured, anywhere 
in Great Britain, or in the United States, or in the British 
Colonies, under the name of Voluntaryism. This involves 
a restriction on the one hand. Since his time, there has 
been an abundance of speculation in the world as to 
the true duties and limits of the power of a State even 
in civil matters; and the prevailing effect of these specu- 
lations has been to hand over more and more of the care 
of human well-being and human destinies, in everything 
whatsoever, to the liberty of individuals, the pressure of 
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tlieir competing desires, and their powers of voluntary asso- 
ciation, and so to reduce tlie function of the magistrate, or 
any power of corporate rule, to a thing becoming small by 
degrees and beautifully less. Of late, this tendency, victorious 
already in many matters, has tried to assert itself in the 
question of Education. It has been maintained that there 
should be no attention on the part of the State to the educa- 
tion of the citizens, l)ut that, in the matter of learning to read 
and write and of all farther learning or mental training, the 
individuals born into a community should be left to their 
liereditary cliances, the discretion or kindness of those about 
them, and their own power of gradually finding out what they 
need, and buying it or begging it. Now with this direction of 
modern siDeculation the intentions of Koger Williams had 
nothing to do. He was a democrat in politics, and, as such, 
he might have gone on to new definitions of what, in secular 
matters, should be left to the individual, and what should be 
still regulated by the majority ; but what these definitions 
would have been must be left to inference from the records of 
his farther political life in Ithode Island. Iiespecting Schools 
and Universities he did, indeed, hold that they were not to be 
regarded as the nurseries of a clergy, the a])pendages of a 
Church, or the depositaries and supports of any religious 
creed. “ For any depending of the Church of Christ on such 
schools,” he wrote, ‘‘ I find not a tittle in the Testament of 
Christ J(?sus ” He would certainly, therefore, have been for 
no ex})eiiditure of ])ul)lic money on the rdifjiom education of 
the young, and he would have been for the extraction of all 
theological teaching out of existing schools and universities. 
But he '' honoured schools,” he says, for tongues and arts,” 
and I have found no trace in him of a notion that State 
support of scliools and universities for such secular learning 
is illegitimate. His Voluntaryism, so far as it was declared, 
or, I believe, intended, was wholly Voluntaryism in the 
matter of Cliurch and lieligion. In that sphere, however, his 
Voluntaryism was absolute, and went as far as anything 
calling itself Voluntaryism that has since been heard of 
in the English-speaking world. 
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Williams's Bloody Tenenl, as I have said, was his parting 
gift to the English nation before his return to America. It 
was out in June or July 1044; and in September of the 
same year Williams, after a stay of about fifteen months in 
and near London, was on his way back to New England. 
He had succeeded in the immediate object of his mission. 
Eor, during his stay in England, the managoincnt of the 
Colonies, till tlien in the hands of Commissioiuns under the 
Crown, was transferred (Hov. 2, 164:3) to a I'ailiameiitary 
Commission of Lords and Commoners, at the head of whicli 
was the Earl of Warwick as Lord High Admiral, and among 
the members of which were Lord Saye and Sele, Pym, the 
younger Vane, Sir Arthur Haselrig, and Oliver Cromwell. 
Before such Commissioners, with Vane as his personal friend, 
AVilliams had had little difficulty in making out his case ; 
and he had obtained from them a Patent, dated March 14, 
1643-4, associating '"the towns of Providence, Portsmoutli, 
and Newport,” into one body -politic by the name ol‘ ‘Hhe 
Incorj)oratioii of Ih’ovidence Plantations in Narraganset Bay 
in New England.” This Patent gave a carte blanche to the 
colonists to settle their own form of government by voluntary 
consent, or vote, among themselves ; and, having it in his 
pocket, Williams might hope, on his return to America, to 
set uj), in the polity of Rhode Island and its adjacencies, 
such an exam[)le of coni])lete civil demociacy combined with 
absolute religious individualism as the world had never yet 
seen. The Bloody Tcnent might be left in England as an 
exposition of his theory in the sphere of Religion until tliis 
practical Transatlantic example of it should be rejidy I He 
had shrewdly taken care, however, to have the Patent in his 
pocket before issuing the Bloody Tcncni. Had that book 
been out iirst, he might have had some difficulty in obtaining 
the Patent even from such Commissioners for the Colonies as 
he had to deal with. Possibly, however, they granted it with 
full knowledge of Williams, and were willing, through him, 
to try a bolder experiment in the American wilds than it 
was possible to promote or to announce in Englaml.^ 

^ Palfrey’s Now Eii^^laiid, 1. ainl TT. 215 ; aiifl Ganimell s Life of 

WilliMins. n‘», 120. 
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While we have been so long with Roger Williams, his 
colleague in the Toleration heresy, John Goodwin, has been 
waiting. lie was fifty-one years of age, or six or seven years 
older than Williams. Rather late in life, he had begun to 
find hinis(df a much-abused man in London. For, though he 
had sided with the l^xrliamentarians zealously from the first, 
and had even, it appears, taken the Covenant,^ his theology 
was thought to be lax,- and the interpretation he was putting 
on the Covenant was not the coniinou one. lie thought that 
the oath to seek “reformation of religion’’ and to “ endeavour 
to bring the Church of God in the three kingdoms to the 
nearest conjunction and uniformity,” did not necessarily 
imply acceptance of the Presbyterian system which the 
Assembly were bent upon bringing in. Therefore, when the 
Five Dissenting Brethren of the Assembly appealed to Parlia- 
ment in their Apologetical Narration, they found a chain jiion 
outside in Goodwin. His championship took the form of 
that answer to “A. S.” {Le. the Scotsman, Adam Steuart, 
author of the first printed attack on the Apologetic Narration) 
which we have mentioned as apjiearing with the brief title 
M. S. to A. S.y and again, in a second edition, with the fuller 
title A Mcply of Tv:o of the Brethren to A. S., &e. ; with A Plea 
for Liberty of Conscience, d:c. As the second title implies, 
Goodwin had associates in the work ; but it was principally 
his, and the part on Toleration wholly his. 8o far as the 
tract concerns itself with the question betweem Presbytery 
and Congregationalism, Goodwin avows himself a Congrega- 
tionalist. And yet he was not at one in all points with the 
five Assembly-men. “ I know I am looked upon,” he after- 
wards wrote, “ by reason partly of my writings, partly of my 
practice, as a man very deeifiy engaged for the Independents* 
cause against Presbytery. But the truth is, I am neither so 
whole for the former, nor yet against the latter, as I am, I 
believe, generally voted in the thoughts of men to be.” ^ This 

1 That Goodwin had taken the Cove- As.sembly on that and other ground.s 
nant appears from words of hi.s own in (.see Baillie’s Letters, II. Ill, and Light- 
a tract of 1646 quoted in Fletcher’s foot’s Notes, Nov. 8 and 9, 1643). 

Hist, of Independency, IV. 47. ® Quote. 1, from the Preface to Good- 

“ The suspicion of Goodwin’s Socini- win’s Anapolof/endstes Ancq^oloijiaH, by 
nnisiu was as early as November 1643 Fletcher, IV. 46. 
when he got into trouble with Ujo 
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was written in 1640 ; but even in 1644 he fought so much 
for his own hand that the Independents of the Assembly may 
have but half liked his partnership. His Toleration doctrine, 
at all events, though uttered in their behalf, was too strong 
doctrine even for them. Hear what IlailJie writes to his 
friend Spang, at Camiivere, in Holland, just after the appear- 
ance of Goodwin’s tract for the Independents : “ M. S, (ujaiiist 

A, S., is John Goodwin of Coleman Street ; he names you 
“ expressly, and professes to censure the letter of Zeeland. 
'' He is a bitter enemy to Presbytery, and is openly for a full 
“ liberty of conscience of all sects, even Turks, Jews, Papists, 
'' and all to b(i more openly tolerate than with you [i.e, than 
“ even in Holland].” ^ Baillie’s representation of Goodwin’s 
Toleration doctrine is fair enough. It is not so deep, so excep- 
tionless, and so transceiidentally reasoned as Eoger Williams’s; 
and indeed there was none of the sap and mystic richness of 
nature in Goodwin that we find in Williams, l)ut chiefly clear 
courjige, and strong (^ool sense. Por most practical purposes, 
however, Goodwin’s Toleration was thorough, lie was for 
tolerating not merely the orthodox Congregationalists and 
such more heterodox sects as might be thought respectable, 
but all religions, sects, and schisms whatsoever, if only the 
])rofessors of them were otherwise peaceable in the State. 
Not, of course, that they were not to be reasoned with and 
proved falscj publicly ; or that heretics in congregations were 
not to be admonished, and, if obdurate, excommunicated ; or 
that a whole church tainted with a great heresy ought not to be 
put under a ban by all other churches, and communion with 
it renounced. All this was assumed in the theory of Church- 
Independency which was common to Goodwin and Williams. 
True, Williams, now that he had passed beyond the Baptists 
and saw no true Church anywhere on earth, must have 
begun to doubt also the efficacy and validity of even spiritual 
censures, as exercised by the so-called churches, to regard 
as a mere agency of troublesome moonshine that incessant 

1 Baillio, II. 180, 181. Goodwin^s busy %^ont, at Trevore [ Cnmpvere] . . . 

moiitioii of Spang, referred to by Baillie, whence the Letter [i.e. the Zeeland Let- 

is as follows : — ‘‘ There is a Scottish ter in favour of Presbytery] came.’* 
Church, of which one Spang is a very 
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watchfulness of each other’s eiTors oii which Independency 
relied, and so to luxuriate in a mood of large charity, sighing 
over all, and hoping more from prayer and longing and pious 
well-doing all round than from censures and disputations. 
To Goodwin, on the other hand, troubled with no such 
visionary ideas, and fully convinced that a very good model 
of a Cliurch had been set up in Colennin Str('et, the right 
and ellicacy of disputation against error, and of ministerial 
vigilance against error in particular churches, seemed more 
important, or at least more worth insisting on in a public 
plea for Toleration. Williams and Goodwin did not differ 
theoretically, but only practically, over this item in the 
ex2:)osition of their doctrine. The sole difference, of theo- 
retical import, was that Goodwin, in dwelling on the duty 
of disputation by Christian ministers against false religions 
and dangerous opinions in sociidy round about them, and of 
vigilance against minor heresies in their own congregations, 
talked vaguely of a right on the part of the civil magis- 
trate to admonish ministers in this respect should they be 
negligent or forgetful of their duty. This, as we know, 
would have grated on Williams. Perhaps, however, Good- 
win, even here, was only throwing a sop to Cerberus. At all 
events, he comes out finally a thorough Tolerationist. What- 
ever minister or magistrate may do towards confuting and 
diminishing error, there is a point at which they must both 
stop. There is not to be a suppression of false religions, sects 
and schisms, by fining, imprisoning, disfranchising, banish- 
ment, deatli, or any civil punishment whatsoever; and, when 
it comes to that, they are all to be tolerated.* 

We are now prepared to classify the various forms in which 
the Toleration Doctrine was urged on the English mind in the 
year 1044. There were three grades of the doctrine: — 

I. Ahsolute Lihcrty of Oomciencey and No National Clmndiy 
or State -interference with Beliyiotiy of any kind whatsoever. 
This was, in fact, more than Toleration, and Toleration is 
hardly the fit name for it. The advocates of this idea were 

1 Jackson's IJl*' of GooJwin, j>p. lit), 117 ; Hanhiiry’s Momorials, If. 3}! 3C5. 
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Eoger WilliaiHS, perhaps the Baptists generally, also Burton 
in a certain way ; hut, above all, Eoger Williams. He did 
not think there could be Liberty of Conscience, in the perfect 
and absolute sense, where there was a National Church, even 
if free dissent were allowed from that Church. For, by the 
establishment of a Church, he held, a substantial worldly 
premium was put on certain religious beliefs, and an advan- 
tage conferred on a portion of the community at the expense 
of all ; and to be compelled to pay for, or even to acknow- 
ledge politically, a Clmrch which one did not approve, was in 
itself inconsistent witli true Liberty of Conscience, whatever 
frcicdom of noiicoiiforniity might be left to individuals. 
Accordingly, if l\oger Williams, at that crisis, had been a 
statesman of England, instead of a mere commissioner from an 
infant colony in America, his advice would have been in this 
strain : — It is agreed that the Episcopal or Brelatic Church, 
called hitherto the Eeformed Church of England, is no longer 
to exist. That is settled ; and the question is, What Church 
Eeformation shall there now be ? ^ly answer is sweeping 
and simple. Let there be no National Church, no Church 
of England, at all, of any kind or form whatsoever. T.et 
England henceforth be a civil Slate only, in which Chris- 
tianity shall take care of itself, and all forms of Christianity 
and all other religions shall have equal rights to protection 
by the police. Confiscate for the use of the State all 
the existing revenues of the defunct Church and its belong- 
ings, giving such compensation for life-interests therein 
as may seem reasonable ; but create no new Churcli, 
nor stump of a Church, round which new interests may 
gather. Do not even implicate the State so far in the 
future of Eeligion as to indicate to the subjects any form of 
Church as esteemed the best, or any range of option among 
Churches as presumably the safest. Leave the formation and 
the sustentation of Christ’s Church in the English realm, and 
everywhere else, entirely to the unseen power of the Spirit, 
and the free action of those whom the Spirit may make its 
instruments.” ^For nothing like this was the Long Parlia- 

ment, or any other legislature in the world, tlieii prepared ; 
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and Williains knew it But he had faith in the future of his 
speculation. In America, whither he was to carry it back, lie 
hoped to be able to exhibit it in practice on a small scale in 
the new colony he was founding; and there could be no harm, 
he thought, in leaving the leaven to ferment in the deiiscu’ 
society of England. 

II. Unlimited Toleration round an Edahlislied National 
Church. So we may express a form of Tolerationism in 
which there was a concurrence of jiersons, and perhajis of 
bodies of persons, who yet differed from each other in tlie 
motives for their concurrence. Williams, of course, accepted 
this form of Tolerationism, as next best to his own absolute 
Voluntaryism, Individualism, and universal Liberty of Con- 
science. If there is to be in England a National or State 
Cliurch of some kind (which I think wrong, and so wrong 
that I will take no part in the debate what kind of National 
Church would be best, whether a Prelatic, Presbyterian, or 
any other), at least, when you have set up such a Church, let 
there be a perfect toleration for all subjects of the realm 
round about that Church, no compulsion on any of them to 
belong to that Church, no pains and penalties for any pro- 
fession of belief or disbelief, or any form of worship or no- 
worship, out of that Cliurch.'’ These are not Williams’s own 
words, but they exactly express his meaning ; and, in fact, he 
intended his Bloody Tencnt to be a plea for toleration in tliis 
practical sense, if it should fail in winning people to his 
liigher and more peculiar idea of real Liberty of Conscience. 
And a most eloquent plea it was. He insists again and 
again on the necessity that there should be no limits to 
the toleration of Iteligious Difference in a state. He argues 
expressly that not only orthodox or slightly heterodox dissen- 
t(*rs should have the benefit of such toleration, but all kinds 
of dissentients without exception, Papists, Jews, Moham- 
medans, Pagans, or Infidels. He knew what a hard battle lie 
was fighting. “ I confess I have little hope,” he said, till 
“ those flames are over, that this discourse against the doctrine 
“ of persecution for cause of conscience sliould pass current, I 
“ say not amongst the wolves and lions, but even amongst the 
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“ sheep of Clirist themselves. Yet, liberavi animam mcam : 

I have not liid within my breast my soul’s belief.” He 
trusted, doubtless, that his treatise might have some effect, if 
not for its highest purpose, at least as a practical plea for 
unlimited toleration round the new National Church of 
England that was to be. And here most of the Baptists 
were in the same predicament with Williams. They would 
have preferred no National Church at all ; but, as there was 
to be a National Church, they wanted the amplest toleration 
round it. Burton also was pretty nearly in the same cate- 
gory. He too doubted the lawfulness of a State Church of 
any kind, but was earnest that, if such must be established, 
it should not be coercive. He did not formally demand un- 
limited toleration, and indeed conceded something in words 
to the effect that in cases of known heresy, or blasphemy, 
or idolatiy,” offenders would have to be “obnoxious to the 
Civil Power ; ” but 1 rather think that the concession was 
prudential, and that his heart did not go with it. I will 
retain him therefore among the Unlimited Tolerationists. 
Far outshining him in this class, however, was tTohn Good- 
win. Well, but were the advocates of unlimited toleration 

in connexion with an Established Church exclusively persons 
who would have prevented the formation of such a Church 
if they could, or doubted its righteousness and propriety, 
and who only insisted on Toleration with such a Church 
as a practical necessity to which they were driven ? W(u*e 
there no theorists in that time who positively desired an 
Established Church on its own account, and for the geiu^ral 
good of the community, but who had worked out the conclu- 
sion that such a Church might consist, and ought to consist, 
with universal Eeligious Toleration, or the freest liberty of 
Nonconformity and Dissent? In view of the fact that this 
is the theory of Establishments evolved by some of the best 
ecclesiastical spirits in our own later times, the question is 
interesting. My researches do not enable me to give a very 
precise answer to it applicable to the exact year 1644. If 
there were such theorists, however, they were, I should say, 
among those wiser and younger sons of the Episcopal Churcli 
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of England who would fain have preserved that Episcopal 
Church, but had privately made up their minds that Laud’s 
basis for that Church was untenable, and that a very different 
basis must be substituted. One thinks of Chillingwortli, 
Hales, and the rest of that “ Latitudinarian ” brotherhood ; 
one thinks of Jeremy Taylor; one thinks of the candid 
Euller ; one thinks even of the Calvinistic Usher. Chilling- 
worth had died at Chichester, Jan. 30, 1G43-4, at the age of 
forty-one, an avowed Royalist, and indeed a Royalist prisoncr- 
at-war, tended on his death-bed by Presbyterians.^ Whatever 
hardy cogitations had been in his mind, pointing to a revived 
Ex)iscopal Church of England with an ample toleration 
within it and round about it, had gone prematurely to the 
grave. Tlie others were still alive, also pronounced Royalists, 
and acting or suffering more or less on that side ; and what- 
ever thoughts they had in the direction under notice were 
irrelevant to their immediate duty and opportunities, and had 
to wait for utterance at a more convenient season.^ On the 
whole, however, T judge that any such thoughts in their 
minds (even in Jeremy Taylor’s as yet) fell considerably 
short of the Unlimited Toleration advocated by Williams and 
John Goodwin, and, if they could have l)ccn ascertained and 
measured, would have referred their owners rather to tlui next 
category than to the present, 

1 Wood’s Ath. III. 93, 94; and Life 
of Chilliiif^worth prefixed to the Oxford 
edition of his Works. 

- Yet there Imd been one recent 
utterance of Hales relating to the idea 
of Toleration. It was in the form of A 
Tract concerning Schism and Schism- 
atics, which he had prepared in 1636, 
partly for the use of his friend Chilling- 
worth, then engaged on his ‘^Religion 
of Protestants,” but which, in deference 
to Laud’s private objections and re- 
monstrances, he ha<l kept unpublished. 

In 1642, when Laud was in prison and 
the state of things wholly changed, the 
Tract was brought out at the Oxforil 
University Press. It is vague in its 
conception and expression ; but that it 
is decidedly in favour of toleration 
and free inquiry will appear from the 
opening sentences : “ Heresy and 

Schism, as they are in common use. 


' are two theological Mup;lu 7»<5, or scare- 
crows, which they who ui)hold a 
^ party in religion ii.se to fright away 

* such as, making inquiry into it, arc 
‘ ready to reliruiuish and oppose it if 

* it ajipear either erroneous or suspi- 
' cious. For, as Plutareh reports of 
‘ a painter who, having unskilfully 
' painted a cock, chased away all cocks 

and hens, that so the imperfection 

* of his art might not appear by com- 

* parison with nature, so men, willing 

* for ends to admit of no fancy but 
‘ their own, endeavour to hinder an 
‘ inquiry into it, by way of compari- 
‘ son of somewhat with it, peradvon- 

* ture truer, that so the deformity of 
'* their own might not appear” (Wood’s 
Ath. III. 413, 414, and Tract itself with 
letter to Laud, Vol. I. i>p. 114—144 of 
** The Works of tho over- memorable 
Mr. John Halc.s,” Clasgow, 1765.) 
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III. A LimUed Toleration round an Estahlislied National 
Church. This would probably liave sufficed the thoughtful 
Anglicans of whom wo have just been speaking. Their ideal 
probably was a revived E])iscopal Church of England, liberally 
constituted within itself, and witli a toleration of all respect- 
able forms of Dissent round about itself, but still with a right 
reserved for the Civil Power of preventing and punishing 
gross errors and schisms. We are more concerned, however, 
with another set of Limited Tolerationists, then much more 
conspicuous in England. They were those who had given up 
all thoughts of the retention of a Prelatic Establishment, 
and who indeed regarded the deliverance of England fr)m 
such an Establishment as the noblest accomplished fact of 
the time. What they were anxious about was the nature of 
the new National Church, if any, that was to be substituted, 
and especially the degree of conformity to that Cliurch that 
was to be required. The chief representatives of this state 
of feeling in its more moderate form were the Five Indepen- 
dent Divines of the Assembly, Messrs. Thomas Goodwin, 
Bridge, Nye, Simx)son, and Ihirroughs. They were not, I 
think, distinctly adverse to a National Church on theoretical 
grounds, as Williams and Burton were ; and probably what 
they would have liked best would have been a National 
Church on the Congregationalist princi{)le, like that of New 
England. For, though Congregationalism and a National 
Establishment of Eeligion may seem radically a contradic- 
tion in terms, yet in fact the case had not been quite so 
in America. There may be a State Church without 2:)ublic 
endowments, or rather there may be endowments and j)ri- 
vileges that are not j^ecuniary. The New England Church, 
though consisting of a tew scores of congregations, mutually 
indei^endent. self-sn])porting, and scattered stragglingly over 
an extensive territory, was really a kind of State Church 
collectively, inasmuch as the State required, by rule or by 
custom, membership of some congregation as a qualification 
for suffrage and office, and also kept some watch and control 
over the congregations, so as to be sure that none were formed 
of a very heretical kind, and that none already formed lapsed 
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into decided heresy. IIow had Mr. Cotton of Eoston, the 
great light of the New England Church, expounded its prin- 
ciple in respect of the power of the civil magistrate in 
matters of Eeligion ? '' We readily grant you,” he had written, 
liberty of conscience is to be granted to men that fear God 
“ indeed, as knowing they will not persist in heresy or 
“ turbulent scliism when they are convinced in conscience of 
the sinfulness thereof. But the question is whether an 
“ heretic, after once or twice admonition, and so after convic- 
“ tion, or any other scandalous and heinous offender, may be 
tolerated, either in the Church without excommunication, or 
in the Commonwealth without such punishment as may 
“ preserve others from dangerous and damnable infection.” ^ 
Clearly, with such a principle, and with all tlie particulars of 
jiractice which it implied, the Congregationalist Church of New 
England was, after all, a State Church, and a pretty strict 
State Church too. Now, it was probably such a National 
Congregationalist Church, but with an allowance of tolei*a- 
tioii somewhat larger than Cotton’s, that the Five Indepen- 
dents of the Assembly would have liked to see set up in 
England. That, however, being plainly out of the question, 
and the whole current of dominant opinion in Parliament 
and the Assembly being towards a Preshyterian settlement, 
what remained for the Five ? In the first place, to delay the 
Presbyterian S(d-tlemcnt as long as they could, and to criticise 
its programme at every stage so as to liberalize its provisions 
as much as possible ; in the second place, to put in a plea for 
Toleration for Dissent under the settlement when it should ho 
enacted. They liad performed, and were performing, both 
duties. They were fighting the propositions of strict Pres- 
bytery inch by inch in the Assembly, if not with success, at 
least so as to impede progress ; and in their Apolixjctical 
Narration (Jan. 1643-4) they had lodged with Parliament 
and the country a demand for Toleration under the coming 
Presbytery. What they had thus expressed in print they 

^ From Cotton’s Answer to tho old The Answer is pnnted by Williams in 
Tract of Scriptures and Reasons his Jilnody Tmcnt : See IJanscnl 
against Persecution ” (see aiiQ^ p. 114). Knolly> Society edition (1848), p. 30. 
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had coiitiiiiiGd to ex2)ress in speech and in every other pos- 
sil)le way. They were, in a certain sense, the most marked 
Tolerationists of the time ; Toleration was identified with 
them. And ycit it was but a limited Toleration, a very 
limited Toleration, that they demanded. Indulgence for 
themselves in Congregationalist practices after rresbytery 
sliould be established, and indulgence for other respectable 
sects and persons in “ lesser differences : that was all. 
Nothing like AVilliams’s or John Goodwin’s toleration : no 
liberty, or at least none avowedly, for such glaring heresies 
as Antinomianism, Socinianism, and Arianism, not to mention 
open Infidelity. Here, I believe, they represented the mass 
of the ordinary Iiuhipendents. Whatever more a few strong 
spirits among tlie Independents, and especially among the 
lay Independents, desired, the mass of them were coiitcmt for 
the present to be Limited Tolerationists. 

Such were the three forms of the Toleration Doctrine in 
England in 1 044. They were of une(]ual strengths and con- 
fusedly mixed, but constituted together a powerful and 
growing force of opinion. And what was the op))osition ? 
AnTI-ToLEPvATIOX, oil AbSOEUTK ANM) EnTIUE COXFOKMITY OF 

THE WHOLE Nation to the one Estaultsited Ciiumni : this 
w«'is the cat(\goiy of the opposition. 

In this category, now that Erelacy was done with, and it 
was certain that tlie new National Church was to be on the 
Ih-esbyterian model, the rresbyterians had succeedc'd the 
Laudiaiis. As a body, the rresbyterians of 1044 and sub- 
sequent years were absolute Anti-Tolerationists. Tlie proofs 
are so abundant, collectively they make such an ocean, that 
it passes comprehension how the contrary could ever have 
been asserted. From the first appearance of the rresbyterians 
in force after the opening of the Long rarliament, it was 
their anxiety to beat down the rising idea of Toleration ; and, 
after the meeting of the Westminster Assembly, and the 
pulilication of tho A polof/ciicfi I Narration of the Independents, 
the one aim of the rresbyterians was to lie Toleration round 
the neck of Independeiicy, stuff the two struggling monsters 

VOL. III. K 
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into one sack, and sink them to the bottom of the sea. In 
all the Presbyterian literature of the time, — Baillici’s Letters, 
Piitherford’s and Gillespie’s Tracts, the pamphlets of English 
Presbyterian Divines in the Assembly, the pamphlets of 
Prynne, Bastwick, and other miscellaneous Presbyterian con- 
troversialists out of the Assembly, — this antipathy to Tolera- 
tion, limited or unlimited, this desire to pinion Independency 
and Toleration together in one common death, appears over- 
Mdielmingly. Out of scores of such Presbyterian manifestoes, 
let us select one, interesting to us for certain reasons apart. 

Of all the Divines in London, not members of the Assend)ly, 
none had come to be bethir known for his Presbyterian acri- 
mony than the veteran Mr. Thomas Edwards, of whoso niaiden 
pamphlet of 1641, Cfilled Beasons (ujaind the Tn(lei)end(:nt 
Government^ with Mrs. Chidley’s Keply to the same, we have 
had occasion to take notice {antly p. 110). The spirited ver- 
bosity, as we called it, of that pamphlet of Edwards had pro- 
cured him a reputation among the Ih’esbyttirians, which he felt 
himself bound to justify by farther elforts. The appearance 
of tlie A'pologefical Narration of the Five Independents in Jan. 
1043-4 gave him a famous opportunity. Various answers 
were at once or quickly published to that lnd(q)endent mani- 
festo — not only that by A, S, or Adam Steuart {anth, p. 25), 
but various others. When it became known, however, that 
Mr. Edwards also was preparing an Answer, it was expected 
to beat them alb There was a flutter of anticipation of it 
among the Presbyterians; but it was rather slow in coming. 
“There is a piece of 26 sheets, of Mr. Edwards, against the 
'' Apologetick bTarration, near printed, which will paint that 
“ faction [the Independents] in clearer colours than yet they 
“have appeared,” writes Baillie, June 7, 1644; in a later 
letter, July 5, he says it is expected “within two or three 
days,” but “ excresced to near 40 sheets;” and it is not till 
Aug. 7 that he speaks of it as fairly out : “ Mr. Edwards 
has written a splendid confutation of all the Independents’ 
Apology.”^ In ftict, it appeared in the end of July, just at 
the time when the Assembly adjourned for their fortnight’s 
1 Baillio, II. 190, 201-2, uiul 215. 
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vacation, and almost contemporaneously with John Goodwin's 
M, S. to A. S. and Williams's Bloody Tcncnt. llaillie’s measure 
of sheets " must have been different from ours, or he had 
been under some mistake ; for the treatise, thouL'h lun^^ 
enough, consisted but of 367 smali quarto pages, with this 
title: Antapologia : or, A Full Aimvcr to^ the Apoloydical 

NarmHon of Mr. Goodivin^ Mr. Nyc, Mr. Sinipson, Mr. 
Borrovyhs, Mr. Bridye, vncmhcrH of the AHHcmbly of Divines. 

Jure in mtiny of the controversies of these times are handled,: 
vh. |'<C‘r.]. llnmhly also submitted to the Honoarable Houses of 
Fadiamemt. By Thomas Edwards^ Minister of the GospeH^ 

It was a ni(jsL remarkable treatise, and ran througli London, 
at once. For the style, though slovenly, was fluent and 
]) 0 ])ular, and Edwards, having plenty of tiiiic on his hands, 
and having a taste for personalities, had made minute in- 
({uiries into the antecedents of the Five Independents in 
Holland and in England, and had interwoven the results of 
these inquiries with his arguments against Independency 
itself. The Fivci, he tells us in a preliminary e})istle, were 
among his personal acquaintances. ‘‘ I can truly speak it," 
he says, “ that this ))resent Antapoloyia is so far from being 
written out of any malice or ill-will to the Apologists that 
“ Hove their persons and value them as brethren, yea some of 
tlumi above brethren ; and, besides that love I bear to them 
as saints, 1 have a personal love, and a particular love of 
“friendship for some of them; and I can truly speak it, that 
“ I writ not this book, nor any part of it, out of any pcirsonal 
“ quarrel, old grudge, or former difference (for to this day 
“ there never was any such difference or unkindness passed 
“ between us) ; but I have writ it with jnuch sorrow', un- 
“ willingness, and some kind of coniiict." This explanation 
was certainly necessary ; for Mr. Edwards does not spar<‘, his 
friends. He tells all he has found out about them ; he (piotes 
their conversations with himself ; he gives them the lie direct. 


1 Hanbnry’s Memorials, FI. 306. Mr. 
1 laiibury gives a summary of the A uta- 
ftnlotjia with extracts (306—385) ; but 
I liave before me tlie book itself in a 
reprint, of 1646, ‘‘ by T. R. and E. M., 


for Ralph Smith, at the signe of Iho 
Bible in C^ornhill neer the Royall Ex- 
change.” Tt consists t)f 2.51) pages of 
text, besides introductory epistle, ami 
table of contents at the end. 
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and appeals to their eoiiscieiic(!S whether he is not right iji 
doing so. Tlicij martyrs! they poor exiles in llolhind, and 
now whining to rarliainent that they would have to go into 
exile again if Preshyterianisni were established without a 
Toleration ! Wliy, they had been in clover in irollaiid ; 
they had l)een living there “ in safety, ])lenty, pomp, and 
ease,” leaving tin? genuine ruiitans at home to fight it out 
with Trelacy; and, after the battle was won, tliey had slunk 
back to claim the rewards they had not (urned, to b(‘Conie 
])ets and “grande(‘s” iji English society, to sc^cure good a})- 
pointinents and assume leading parts, and to be electcnl 
niembei’s of the veiuu’abhi AVest mi listin' Assembly ! They 
had not even had the courage to go to New England, though 
some of tlunii liad talked of doing so! And then tliinr prate 
of this emigration to New England, whicli they had them- 
selves declined, as the greatest undertaking for the sake of 
pure licligion, next to Abraham’s migration out of his own 
country, that the woi'ld had evmr scnni ! AVhy, tlie emigration 
to New England was no such great affair after all! Th(n*e 
had been mixed motiv(‘s in it ; all New England would not 
make a twentieth part of London; it had but two or three 
Divines in it worth naming in the same lireath with the 
worthies of Old England, and was on the whole but a kind 
of outlandish mess; the Iveforniation in Church-government 
and Avorship” then going on in Old England would Ixi a 
wonder “to all generations to come far beyond that of Nciw 
England!” Ent in Holland, Avhere the cowardly Apologists 
had ])referred to stay, what ha<l they been doing ? (^)uarrelling 
among themselves, going into all kinds of conceits, anointing 
peo])l(i with oil, and the like; respecting all Avhich Edwards 
had obtained from Rotterdam and Arnheim a budget of in- 
formation ! Then that lie of the Apologists, that they laid, 
since their return to England, been careful not to pi'ess their 
jDecnliar Congregationalist opinions, or endeavour to make a 
party, but had waited in patience to see what course affairs 
Avould take ! Not press tlieir ])ecnliar opinions — not endeavour 
to make a party ! Wliy, Mr. Lldwards could aver (and cite 
dates, places, and witnesses to provo it) that they had been 
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doing nothing cl.se, since they came to England, tlian ])r(\ss 
their peculiar opinions and endeavour to nuike a party ! 
‘‘Suffer me to deal plainly with you: T am pcrsuad(?d that, 
“ setting aside the Jesuit.s' acting for themselves and way, you 
“ Five have acted lor yourselves and way, both by yourselves 
“ and by your instruments, both u[)on the stage and behind 
“ the curtain, considering circumstances and laying all things 
“ together, more than any live men have done in so short a 
“ time this sixty years. And, if it be not so, whence have come 
“ all these swarms and troo})S of Independents in Ministry, 
“Armies, City, Countiy, Gentry, and amongst the Coinmon 
“ l\u)j)le of all .sorts, men, women, smwants, children ?” 

So, on and on, Edwards goes, decddedly more readable than 
most pamphleteers of the time, because he writes with .some 
sjiirit, and mixes a continual ])C])])er of ])ersonalitie.s with liis 
arguments against the teneis of the Independents. With 
th(.‘se argumimts we shall not meddle. Their purpose was to 
hold u]) “ a true glass to beliold the faces of Presbytery and 
“ Indepemhmcy in, with the l)eauty, order, strength, of tlie 
“on(‘, aiid tlui deformity, disorder, and weakiu'ss of tlie other.” 
In f)th(',r words, the pamphlet is a digest of everything that 
could be said against Tnde])(‘ndency and in favour of Presby- 
terianism. Put the grand tenet of Pre.sbyterianivSm in which 
Air. Edwards revels with most didight, and which hc^ (exhibits 
as the distinguishing honour of that systcmi, and its lit ness 
beyond any other for gra])pling with the impiety of men in 
geiKU’al and the disorderline.ss of that ag('. in particular, is 
its uncompromising Anti-Toh'ration. Throughout the whole 
pamphlet there runs a vein of declamation to this effect ; and 
at the close some twenty ])ages arc^ expressly diivoted to the 
subject, in connexion with that claim for a Limited Toleration 
which the Apologists had advanced. Eight Itcasons are 
stated and expounded why there slundd not be even this 
Limited Toleration, why even Congregationalist opinions and 
practice should not be tolerated in England. It would be 
against the rule of Scripture as to the duty of the (;ivil 
magistrate ; it would be against the Solemn League and 
Covenant; it would be against the wvy nature of a national 
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liotorniatioii, for “a Eeformation and a Toleration are 
diametrically o])posite;” it would be “against the judg- 
ment of the great(‘st lights in tlie- Church, both ancient and 
modern ; ” it would be an invitation and temptation to error 
and ""an occasion of many falling wlio otherwise never 
would;” &c. &c. Wlierever Presbytery and strict Aiiti- 
Toleration liad prevailed since the Eeformation had there not 
betiii a marvellous orderliness and freedom from eiTor and 
heresy? All over the map of Euro])e would it not be found 
that error and heresy had been rank precisely in proportion 
to the deviation of a country from Presbytery or to the 
r(daxation of its giasp where it was nominally professed ? 
AVhat, ill particular, had made Scotland the country it was, 
pure in faitli, united in action, and with a Church "‘terrible 
as an army witli baniuirs ” ? VVJiat but Presbytery and Anti- 
Toleration ? 0 then let Presbytery and Anti-Toleration reign 
in England as w'ell ! And, while they w^ere proceeding to the 
gi eat work of establishing Ih^esbytery, let them beware of such 
an inconsistency as granting the least promise beforehand of 
a Toleration! On this point Mr. Edwards addresses the Par- 
lianumt in his own name, telling them that Toleration is the 
device of the Devil. ""I humbly bescicch the Parliament,” he 
says, "" seriously to consider the dejiths of Satan in this design 
""of a Toleration; how this is now his last plot and design, 
"" and by it would undermine and frustrate the whole work 
"" of Eeformation intended. ’Tis his masterpiece for England ; 

and, for effecting it, he comes and moves, not in Prelates and 
"‘ Eishops, not in furious Anabaptists, &c., but in holy men, 
"" excellent preachers, moderate and fair men, not for a tolcr- 
""ation of heresies and gross opinions, but an "allowance of 
"" a latitude to some lesser differences with peaceableness.’ 
"‘This is Candnlus ille Diabohis [that White Devil], as 
"‘Luther speaks, and weridianvs IHaboJus [mid-day Devil], 
“as Johannes Gersonius and Beza express it, coming under 
"" the merits of mucli suffering and well-deserving, clad in 
""the white garments of innocency and holiness. In a word, 
"‘ could the Devil effect a Toleration, he would think he had 
“ gained well by the Eeformation and made a good exchange 
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of tlic Hierarcliy to have a Toleration for it. I am con- 

lidcnt of it, upon serious thoughts, and long searching into 
“ this point of the evils and miscliief of a Toleration, that, if 
“the Devil had his choice whether the Hierarchy, Ceremonies, 
“and Liturgy should he established in this kingdom, or a 
“ Toleration granted, he would choose and prefer a Toleration 
“ before them.” 

Did Mr. Thomas Edwards in all this represent the whole 
body of the rresbyterians of his time ? 1 am afraid he did. 

Ill his very sense, with the same vehemency, and to the same 
extent, they were all Anti-Tolerationists. 

AVas there no ('xception ? Had no one Presbyterian of that 
day worked out, in the interest of Presbytery, a conclusion 
coriesponding to that which we have seen reason to think 
some of the wiser Anglicans then within the Eoyalist lines 
wer(i quietly working out in the interest of Episcopacy, in 
case Episcopacy should ever again have a chance ? Was no 
(mo Presl)yterian ])re])ared to come forth with the proposal of 
a Toleration in England, either limited or unlimited, round 
an ^Established National Church on the Leesbyterian model '{ 
That there may not have b(‘en some such person among those 
Eraslian laymen who favoured Presbytery on the whole for 
g(meral and ]}olitical reasons, one would not assert positively. 
None such, hov. ever, is distinctly in historical view ; and it is 
certain that among the real or dominant Presbyterians, the 
jure dlvinu Presb}'terians, English or Scottish, there was no 
one upon whom the idea in (Question had clearly dawned or 
who dared to divulge it. l^erhaps it was the belief in the 
al)s(dule//4S dirnwu/m of Presbytery that made the idea impos- 
sible to them. Yet why should it have been impossible in 
consistem^y even with tliat belief? It may h^jurc divino that 
the s(]uare on the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is 
ecpial to the sum of the squares on the sides, that he is a 
blockhead who believes otherwise, and that a permanent 
a])paratus should bo set up in every land for teaching this 
mathematical faith ; and yet it may be equally jure divino 
that no one shall be compelled to avail himself of that appa- 
ratus, or be j)unish(Hl fur doubting or denying the proposition. 
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But the Prcsbyteiiaiis ot‘ 1()44 did not so refine or argue. 
They stood stoutly to the necessary identity of Presbyteri- 
anism and absolute Anti-Toleration. And so Presbyterianism 
missed the most magnificeiit opportunity she has had in her 
history. Had her ofier to England been Presbytery with a 
Toleration,” who knows what a different shaping subsequent 
events might have assumed ? What if Henderson, in whose 
natural disposition one sees more of room and aptitude for 
the idea than in that of any other Pi*esbyterian leader, had 
actually become ])Ossesse(l with the idea and had proclaimed 
it ? Would he have carried the mass of the Presbyterians 
with him ? or would they have deposed him from the leader- 
ship ? It is useless to inquire. The id(‘a never occurred even 
to Henderson ; and that it did not occur to him constituted 
his unfitness for leadersliip, out of Scotland, in the complex 
crisis which had at last arrived, and was the one weakness of 
his career near its close. 


MULTirUCATION OF HFUFSIKS : SYNOPSIS OF ENtJLISlI SECTS 
AND SKCTARIFS IN 1(541. 

Tt was all very W(‘ll, the Presbyterians argued, to propound 
the principh'. of Toleration in tlic abstract. Would its advo- 
cates be so gf)()d as to think of its o])eration in the concrete ? 
The society of England was no longer composed merely (jf 
the traditional Pafists, Prelatists, Preshyteimans, and 
CONGREGATIONALISTS or ORTHODOX In DEIMCN DENTS. Beyond 
these last, though sheltering themselves under the unfor- 
tunate principle of Church-Tndependency, there was now a 
vast chaos of Sects and Sectaries, some of them maintain- 
ing the most dangerous and damnable heresies and blas- 
phemies ! Would the Tol oration ists, and especially the 
liimited Tolerationists, take a survey of this chaos, and con- 
sider how their principle of Toleration would work when 
ap])lied to tV6‘ ghastly bulk and variety ? 

This matter, of the extraordinary multiplication of Sects 
and Heresies in England, had been in constant public dis- 
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cussioii since the opening of the Long Parliament. It had 
figured constantly in messages and d(iclarations of the King ; 
who had first charged the fact of the sudden appearance and 
boldness of the Sects and Sectaries to the abrogation of his 
Kingly prerogative and E[)iscopal government by tlie Parlia- 
ment, and had tlien attributed the origin of the Civil War to 
the lawless inaclnnatioiis of these same Scjcts and Sectaries. 
It had figured no less, thougli with very different interpreta- 
tions and comments, in the proceedings and appeals of the 
l^lrliament. Now, however, the Si:cTS and Sectaries had he- 
comc the objects of a more purely scientific curiosity. With- 
out a surv(\y ami study of tJieniy as well as of tlie Paimsts, 
the pRET.ATisrs, th(i PPvE.sBYTERiANS, and the Orthodox Inde- 
PENDENTS, there could, it was argu(‘d, bo no completij Xatural 
iristory of Peligious Opinion in l^higland in the year 1 fi l l. 
Th(' Ihesliyterians, for reasons of their own, were (‘arnest 
for sucli a survey and study ; and they recjommondod it 
ironically to the Orthodox Independents in their eharacter 
of Toleratiouists. Not tlie less did the Presbyterians, with 

some 1‘relatists among them, undertake it themselves. 

Coming {ifter thcise authorities, and availing myself of their 
in((uiries, but witli other autliorities to aid me, and as mmdi 
of fresh investigation, and of criticism of my authorities, as 1 
can add, I shall attempt what, even for our own forgetful and 
S(}lf-engrossed time, ought to be a not uninteresting portion 
of the history of byg(^ne English opinion. 

This is a case in wliich the authoritiiis sliould I)e mentioned 
formally at the outset. They are nuim'rous. Tlu'.y include 
the Lords and Commons Journals, Lightfoot’s Notes of the 
Assembly, Paillie’s Letters, Pamphlets of the time 
and even the Pegisters of tlie Stationers’ Company. Certain 
particular publications, how(?ver (all of the year Ifido or tlie 
years immediately following), are of pre-eminent interest, as 
being attempts at a more or less complete survey of the huge 
medley or tumult of opinions on religious subjects tliat had 
by that time arisen in English society, with some classifica- 
tion of its elements. 
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The reader will remember Dr. Daniel Featley, liector of 
Lambeth and Acton, the veteran Calvinist who had persisted 
in attending tlui Assembly in spite of his disapproval of the 
Covenant and his adhesion to the theory of a modified Epi- 
scopacy, but who had at length (Sept. 30, 1043) been ejected 
for misdemeanour. His misdemeanour had consisted in 
maintaining a correspondence with Usher, reflecting on the 
Assembly and the l*arliament, and divulging secrcits in the 
Xing’s interest For this he had not only been ejected from 
the Assembly by the Commons, and sequestered from his two 
livings, but also committed to custody in “the Lord Pet re’s 
house in Aldersgate Street,” then used by Parliament as a 
])rison for such culprits. To beguile his leisure hc‘re, he 
had occupied himself in revising his notes of a dispute 
lie had held, in Oct 1G42, with a Conventicle of Ana- 
baptists ill Southwark, where he had knocked over a 
certain “Scotchman” and one or two other speakers for 
the Conventicle. But this revision of his notes of that 
debate had suggested various extensions and additions ; so 
that, in fact, he had written in prison a complete ex])osure 
of Anabaptisiii. It was ready in January 1644-5, and was 
]>ul)lished with this title : “ The Dippers Dipt; or, The Ana- 
Imptists Dueled and PImikj d over Head and Ears” &c. It is 
a virulent tractate of about 186 pages, reciting the extrava- 
gances and enormities attributed to the German Anaba])tists, 
and trying involve the Englisli Baptists in the odium of 
such an original, but containing also notices of the English 
Jiaptists themselves, and their varieties and ramifications. It 
became at once popular, and passed through several editions.^ 
A well-known personage in London, of humbler pretensions 
than Featley, was a certain Ephraim Paoet (or Pag it), com- 
monly called “Old Father Ephraim,” who had been parson 
of the church of St. Edmund in Lombard Street since 1601, 

J Commons Journals, Sept. SO and contains a portrait of Featley by VV. 
Got. 3, 1()1J ; Wood’s A theme, in. 15'J Marshall, anti, among other illustra- 
and Fti.itley’s Epistle Dedicatory tions, a coarse ful va.ptan(hini print by 
to hii' treatise. The cojjy of the tr<;a- the same eng 2 MV».;r, exhibiting’ tlio 
tiso before ino at present is one of the “dippin*^”’ of men and women naked 
sixth edition, imhlished in Idol, six to^astlier in a river, 
years a‘‘ter the author’s death. It 
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and might therefore liave seen, and b(».en seen by, Sliakespenre. 
Vesicles otlier trifles, he liad j^nblished, in 163e5, a book called 
'' Ckristianographia^' or a descriptive enumeration of the various 
sorts of Christians in the world out of the pale of the Roman 
Catholic Churcli. Perhaps because he liad thus acquired a 
fondness for the statistics of religious denominations, it occurred 
to him to write, by way of sequel, a “ Ileresiograpliy ; or, A 
l)escrij)fio7i of the Herciickn and Sectaries of these tatter times” 
It was jiublished in 1645, soon after Featley’s book, from 
which it borrows hints and phrases. There is an Epistle 
Dedicatory to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of 
London, very senile in its syntax and punctuation, and 
containing this touching appeal; “I have lived among you 
‘‘ almost a jubilee, and seen your great care and provision to 
keep the city free from infection, in the shutting up the sick 
'' and in carrying them to your pest-houses, in setting warders 
to keep the whole from the sick, in making of fires and 
perfuming the streets, in resorting to your churches, in 
“ pouring out your prayers to Almighty God, with lasting and 
“ alms, to be propitious to you. The plague of Heresy is 
greater, and you are now in more danger than when you 
“ buried five thousand a week.” Then, after an Epistle to the 
R(‘ader, signed ‘‘ Old Iiiphraini Pagit,” there follows the body 
of the treatise in about IGO pages. The Anabaptists are 
taken first, and occupy 55 pages ; but a great many other 
sects are subsoqucmtly described, some in a few pages, some 
in a single j)aragraph. There is an engraved title-page to the 
volume, containing small caricatures of si.x of the chief sorts 
of Sectaries — Aiiabaptism being represented by one plump 
naked follow dipping another, much jdumper, who is reluc- 
tantly stooping down on all fours. The book, like Featley’s, 
seems to have sold rapidly. In the third edition of it, how- 
ever, published in 1646, there is a postscript in which the 
poor old man tells us that it had cost him much trouble. 
The sectaries among his own parishioners had quarrelled 
with him on account of it, and refused to pay him his tithes ; 
nay, as he walked in tlie streets, lie was hooted at and reviled, 
and somebody had actually affirmed ‘‘ Doctor Featley’s devil 
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to be Iransi nitrated into Old Epliraim Paget.” Tliis secnns to 
have cut him to the quick, though he avows his sense ot‘ 
inferiority in learning to the great Doctor. In short, we can 
sec Father Ephraim as a good old silly body, of Mdiom people 
made fuii.^ 

Another writer against the Sectaries was the inexhaustible 
William Prynne, 

TliJit grand scripturient paper-spiller, 

That eiulloss, need loss, margin- 1 illor, 

So strangely tossed from post to pillar. 

There was, indeed, something preternatural in the persistent 
vitality and industry of this man. Only forty years of age 
when the I.oiig Parliament ndeased liijii from his scjcond 
imprisonment and restored him to society, a ghoul-like 
creature willi a scarnal and mutilated face, hiding the 
loss of his tMuce-cropped ears under a woollen cowl or night- 
cap, and mostly sitting alone among his books and papers in 
his chamber in Lincoln’s Inn, taking no regular nujals, but 
occasionally munching bread and rdVeslnng himself ultli 
ale, he had at once resumed his ])olemical ha))its iind 
mixed himself up as a panqddetecr with all that was goiug 
on. As many as thirty fresh publications, to be added to 
the two-and-twenty or thereabouts already out in his naui(‘, 
had come from his pen between Dbll) aud 1041, l)riugiug him 
through about one-fourth i)art of the series of some 200 books 
and pampblels that were to form the long ink-track of his 
total life. In these recent pamphlets of his he had a})peared 
as a strenuous Parliamentary Pi*esl)yteriau, an advocate of 1 lie 
Scottish Presbyterianism which was being urged in tlio 
Assembly, but with more of Erastianism in, his views than 
miglit have pleased most of his fcllow-Ih'csliyterians. No 
man more violent against Indepcmlency of all sorts, and the 
idea of Toleration. And so, afbir various other pamphlets 
against rndependency in general, and this or that Independent 
in particular, there came from him, in July 1045,^ a (piarto of 
about 50 pages, with this title: ''A Fresh IHscovcry of sovie 

1 Wood’s Athenfo, III. 210 cl sfq, ; Dato froi!! iny iitdos from St;\- 

and Paoct’s own treatise. tioners’ RoL'-isters. 
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Frodvjions new Wanderiny-Blazinfj- Stars and Firchrands, 
Htylinfj themselves Neiv Lifjhts, firing our ChureJi and State 
into vein Comhustions” Tlie ])ainphlet was dedicated to l\\r> 
liainent; and its ])urposo was to exhibit all the monstrous 
tilings that lay in tlie bosom of what called itself Indepen- 
dency. llencii “ Independency ” is used by Prynne as a com- 
mon name for all the varieties of Sectarians as well as for the 
CVmgregationalists ]iroj)or; and his plan is to shock the public 
and rouse Parliament to action, by giving a collection of speci- 
m(‘iis, culled IVoiii pamjihlets of the day, of the “ scurrilous, 
scandalous, and seditious” views put forth, with impunity 
hitherto, by some of the “Anabaptistical Independent Sec- 
taries and new-light(*d Firebrands.” Accordingly his tract 
contains a jumble of the most wild and extravagant sayings 
against tlie Assembly, the Scots, and the Parliament itself, 
that Ihynne could ])i(dc out from the contiunporary pam- 
]»hlcts oF the Anabajitists and other Sectaries.^ 

Much clevm'er and more s])ii*ited than Featley, old Ephraim 
Paget, or Prynne, as a. describer and opponent of the Sectaries, 
was our iiiend, ]\lr. Phomas Edwards, of the Antapologia. 
{ard(^, pp. 130-11)5). That ‘'splendid confutation” of Tndii- 
])eiidency and Toleralionism had so increased Mr. Edwards’s 
lame that the Pnxsbyti'rians of London had erected a weekly 
lectureship for him at Christ Church in th(‘ heart of the City, 
that he might “handle these questions and nothing else 
before .all that would come to hear.” Thus encouraged, he 
ranged Ix'yond lnde])endency projier, and employed himself 
in (collecting information respecting the English Sectaries 
generally; and in about (u’ghteeii months, or before the end 
of 1G45, he had ready a treatise (his third in order) entitled 

Gangra na : or, a Catalogue and Discovery of 'many of the 
Errors, Ileresies, BIas])hemies, and Pernicious Braefiers of the 
Seetarics of this tiiue.” This treatise, consisting of more 
than GO pages, he dedicated to l^irliameiit, in an Epistle 
of twelve pages, hinting at the remissness of Parliament in 

1 W(U)(l’s Alhon.'o, 111. S44 <f .svy. ; Tlic edition Eoforc mo is tlie second, 
A)d)roy’s Lives (for a notice of Crynne’s <latc<l 1616, and swollen ])y added miit- 
luiMts) ; and tlio AV(.v// /Jiscon rt/ itself. ter at (ho einl to over tO pages. 
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its dealings with the Sectaries up to that time, and remind- 
ing it of its duty. There is all Edwards’s fluency of lan- 
guage in the pamplilet, and some real literary talent ; so that 
not only was Edwards’s Gayujrcma a popular Presbyterian 
hook at the time, but it is still valued by bibliographers and 
anti([uarians. As it has come down to us, however, it is not a 
pamphlet merely, but a concretion of pamphlets. For it was 
enlarged by the aiitlior, in the course of 1646, to eight or 
nine times its original bulk, by the addition of a Second Part 
and then a Third Part, containing “New and Farther Dis- 
coveries ” of the Sectaries, and their opinions and practices. 
This was because Mr. Edwards liad solicited fresh information 
from all quarters, and it was poured in upon him super- 
abundantly by Presbyterian correspondents. Tluj First Part, 
as the skimming of the cret'im by Mr. Edwards himself, is 
])erhaps the richest essentially. The others consist mainly 
of verifications and additional details, rumours, and anecdotes. 
Altogether, the Three Parts of Edwards’s Ganijrana are a 
curious Presl)yterian repertory of facts and scandals respecting 
the English Independents and Sectaries in and shortly after 
the year of Marston Moor. The impression wdiich they leave 
of Mr. Edwards personally is that he was a fluent, rancorous, 
indefatigable, inquisitorial, and, on the whole, nasty, kind of 
Christian.^ 

With Featley, Paget, Prynne, and Edwards, as autho- 
rities full of detail, though also full of prejudice on the 
subject of the English Sects and Sectaries of 1644, we may 
finally name Baillie. We name liim now, however, not on 
account of his “ Letters,” l)ut on account of two publications 
of his dealing expressly with tliis subject. One of these, 
])ublished in November 1645, in a quarto of 252 pages, was 
his Dissuasive from ike Errours of the Time: v'herein the 
Tenets of the lYincqmll Sects, esjjceially of the Lmh^endents, 
are drawn together in one Maf, for the most 'part in the words 
of their o'wn Authoi^ f' the other, published in December 

1 Wood’s F.asii, I. 413; Uaillio’s of Parts 1. and IT. (1046) and the first 

Letters, 11. 190, 193, 201, 215, 261: o<lition nf Part JJ I. (1G46) i)oiiiid in two 

and (j!i( mjro na itself— the copy of whicli voliiriios. 

l)cforo me coii.sistis of tlio third edition 
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1646, in about 180 x^ages quarto, and intended as a Second 
Part of the Dissuasive,” was entitled AiutbaiUum, the, True 
Fountain of Indeiiemlency, Bnmmmne, Antinomy, In 

botli publications, but esj^ecially in the former, we see Paillie’s 
cl laract eristic merits, lie writes, of course, polemically and 
with strong Presbyterian prejudice ; but in clearness of 
arrangement and statement he is greatly superior to either 
tlui senile Paget, or tlie fluent and credulous Edwards. His 
JHHmasive, indeed, is, in its way, a really instructive book.^ 

The information from these and other sources may bo 
summed up, from the Presbyterian point of view, under two 
headings, as follows : — 

I. JMiSCKLLAXEOUS Ih.ASPHEMIES AXD ENTHUSIASMS. — The 
very air of England, it seemed, was full of such. There had 
broktMi loose a spirit of inquiry, a S|)irit of profanity and 
scolling, and ii sx)irit of religious ecstasy and dreaming ; and 
the three spirits together were XH‘oducing a perfect Babel of 
strange sayings, fancies, and speculations. From a calalogiui 
of no fewer than 176 miscellaneous ''errors, heresies, and 
blas])hemies collected by Edwards, and which he professes 
to give as nearly as ])ossible in the very words in which they 
had been broached by their authors in print, or in x^nblic or 
private discourse, take the following samples : — 

" That the Scriptures are a dead letter, and no more to be credited 
than Ihe writings of men.” 

“ That the holy writings and sayings of Moses and the Prophets, 
of Christ and lus Apo.stlcs, and the proper names, x>ersoiis, and 
things contained therein, are allegories.” 

“ That the Scriptures of the Old Testament do not concern nor 
bind (.’hristians ” (in which belief, says Edwards, some Sectaries had 
ceased to read the Old Testament, or to bind it with the New). 

" That right Peason is the rule of Faith.” 

" That God is the author not of those actions alone in and with 
which sin is, but of the very pravity, ataxy, atomy, irregularity, and 
sinfulness itself, which is in them.” 

1 Uoth the Bimtadve and its con- the Karlo of Lauderdailo, Lord Metcl- 
tinuation were published in liondon (by lane” — i.e. to Baillio’s Scottish col- 
“ Samuel Gollobrand at the Brazen league in the Assembly, Lord Maitland, 
Serpent in Paul’s Churchyard”), and then become Earl of Ijauderdale. 
dedicated to “The Kight Honourable 
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“That the magistrate may not piiiiish for blasphemies, nor for 
(lenyinjf the Scriptures, nor for denying that there is a God.” 

“ Tluit the soul di(‘S vvitli the body, and all things shall liave an 
end, but God only.” 

“ That there is but one Person in the Divine Mature.” 

“That desus Christ is not very God : no otherwise may he be 
called the Son of God but as he was man.” 

“ That we did look for great matters from one crucified at 
Jerusalem 1000 years ago, but that docs us no good; it must be a 
("lirist formed in us : Christ came into the world to live 32 years, 
and do nothing else that he [Thomas AVebb, of London, adat, 20] 
knew.” 

“That the Heathen who never heard of Christ by the AA^ord 
Ijave the G{)si)cl, for every creature, as the sun, moon, and stars, 
in’ea<*h the (iospel to men.” 

“ That Christ shall come and live again upon the earth, and for 
a thousand years reign visibly as an earthly monarch over all the 
world.” 

“ That the least truth is of more w^orth than Jesus Christ 
himself.” 

“ 'Jliat the Spirit of God dwells not nor works in any ; it is but 
our conceits and mistakes to think so ; Tis no spirit that works but 
our own.” 

“That a man baptizc^d with the Holy Ghost knows all things 
even as God knows all things ; which point is a deep mystery and 
groat ocean, where there is no casting anchor, nor sounding tho 
bottom.” 

“That, if a man by the Spirit knew himself to be in the state of 
grace, though he did commit murder or drunkenness, God did see 
no sin in him.” 

“ That the guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed to no man.” 

“ That the moral law is of no use at all to believers.” 

“ That there ought to be no fasting days under tho Gospel.” 

“ That the soul of man is mortal as the soul of a boast, and dies 
with tlie body.” 

“That Heaven is empty of the Saints till the resurrection of tho 
dead.” 

“ That there is no rcsuiTCction at all of the bodies of men after 
this life, nor no Heaven nor Hell after this life, nor no Devils.” 

“ That there shall be in the last day a rosurrection from the dead 
of all the brute creatures, all beasts and birds that ever lived upon 
the earth.” 

“ That many Christians in these days have more knowledge than 
the Apostles.” 

“ That there ought to bo in these times no making or building of 
churches, nor use of church ordinances ; but waiting for a church, 
being in a readiness upon all occasions to take knowledge of any 
passenger, of any opinion or tenet whatsoever : the Saints, as 
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pilgrims, do wander as in a temple of smoke, not able to find 
Eeligion, and therefore should not plant it by gathering or building 
a pretended supposed House.” 

That, in points of Religion, even in the Artiiiles of Faith and 
principles of Religion, there’s nothing certainlj^ to be believed and 
built on ; only that all men ought to have liberty of conscience and 
liberty of prophesying.” 

“ That ’tis as lawful to biiptize a cat, or a dog, or a chicken, as to 
baptize the infants of believers.” 

“ That the calling and making of ministers are not jure divtuo, 
but a minister comes to be so as a merchant, bookseller, carter, and 
such like.” 

That all settled certain maintenance for ministers of the Gospel 
is unlawful.” 

That all days are alike to Christians, and they are bound no 
more to the observatioji of the Lord’s day, or first day of the week, 
than of any otlier.” 

“ That ’tis lawful for women to preach ; and wliy should they not, 
having gifts as well as men ? ” (“And some of tlieni,” adds Edwards, 
“ do actually j)reach, having great resort to them.”) 

“That there is no need of humane learning, nor of reading 
authors, for preachers; but all books and learning must go down : 
it comes from the want of the Spirit that men writ such great 
volumes.” 

“That ’tis unlawful to preach at all, sent or not sent, but only 
thus : a man may preach as a waiting disciple, i.e. Christians may 
not preach in a way of positive asserting and declaring things, but 
all they may do is to confer, reason together, and dispute out 
things.” 

“ That all singing of Psalms is unlawful.” 

“ That the gift uf miracles is not ceased in these times.” 

“ That all the earth is the Saints’, and there ought to be a com- 
munity of goods.” 

“ Tliat ’tis unlawful to fight at all, or to kill any man, yea to kill 
any of the creatures for our use, as a chit;ken, or on any other 
occasion.” ^ 

From this little emimcratioii it will be seen that we have 
not, even in the nineteenth century, advan(!ed so far as per- 
haps we had thought beyond English notions of the seven- 
teenth. But there must be added a recollection of the 
scurrilities against the Covenant, the Assembly as a body, its 
(hief Presbyterian members, and the whole KScottish nation 
and its agents. Tliese had not reached their height at 
the time with which we ar at present concerned (Aug. 


VOL. IJl. 


A Oanjra na, Part f. pp. 15 — 31. 
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1644); so that the richest siiecimens of them have to he 
postponed. But already tliere were popular jokes about 
‘Mack Preshyter,” the “black coats” of the Assembly, and 
their four shillings a day each for doing what nobody wanted ; 
and already a very rude phrase was in circulation, expressing 
the growing feeling among the English Independents and 
Sectaries that England miglit have managed her Reformation 
better without the aid of the Scots and their Covenant. 
Had England come to such a pass, it was asked, that it 
was necessary to sot up a Synod in her, to be “guided by the 
IToly Ghost sent in a cloak-bag from Scotland”? The 
author of this ])rofanity, according to Prynne, was a pam- 
phleteer named Henry Pobinsf>n. It was, in fact, an old 
joke, originally applied to one of the Councils of the Catholic 
Church; and Robinson had stolen itd 
II. Eecooniski) Sects and their Leaders. —In the general 
welter or anarchy of opinion there were, of course, vortices 
round particular centres, forming sects that either had, or 
might receive, definite names. Edwards, when systematizing 
his cliaos of niiscadlaiu'ous errors and blasphemi(\s, apportions 
them among sixteen recognisable sorts ol‘ Sectaries ; l)ut old 
Epliraim Paget, who had jU’cccMled Edwards, had been much 
more hazy. By jundding the English Sectaries with all lie 
could recollect of the German Sectaries of the Reformation 
and all he could hear of Die Sects of New England, he had 
made his list of Sects and subdivisions of Sects mount up to 
two or three scores. Using Edwards and old Ephraim, with 
hints from Eeatley, Prynne, and Baillio, but trying to ascer- 
tain the facts for ourselves, we venture on the following 
syiiox)tical view of English Sects and Sectaries in IG44-5 : — 

Baptists, ou Anahaptists : — These were by far the most numerous 
of the Sectaries. Their enemies (Eeatley, Paget, Edwards, Baillie, 
&c.) were fond of tracing them to the anarchical German Anabap- 
tists of the Reformation ; but they themselves claimed a higher 
origin. Thev maintained, as Baptists do still, that in the primitive 
or Apostolic ( jhurch the only baptism practised or heard of was that 
of adult believers, and that the form of the rite for such was immer- 


} Prynno’a Fn sh Discovery, j». 27 and p. 9 ; and Gargro’nrtj Part I. p. 32. 
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sion in water ; and they maintained farther that the Baptism of 
Infants was one of those corruptions of Christianity against which 
there had been a continued protest by pure and forward spirits in 
dilfcront countries, in ages prior to Luther’s Reformation, including 
some of the English Wycliffites, although the protest may have 
been repeated in a louder manner, and with wild admixtures, by the 
German Anabaptists who gave Luther so much trouble. Without 
going back, however, upon the Wycliffites, or oven on the Ana- 
baptists that were scattered through England in the reigns of 
Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, one may date the 
Baptists as we havejnow to do with them from the reign of James. 

The first London congregation of General BaptuU, or Baptists 

wlio fivoured an Armiiiian theology, had been formed, as we have 
seen (Vol. 11. p. 544), in 1011 out of the wrecks of John Smyth’s 
English congregation of Amsterdam or Leyden, brought back into 
their native land by Smyth’s successor Thomas Helwisse, assisted 
by John Murton. Although there are traces of this congregation 
for several years after that date, it seems to have melted away, or to 
have been crushed into extinction by the persecution of its members 
individually ; so that the Baptists of whom w’e hear as existing in 
London, or divspersed through England, after tlie opening of the 
Long Parliament, appear to have been rather of the kind known as 
Particular Baptlfits, holding a Calvinistic theology, and generated 
out of the Independent congregations that had been established in 
London and elsinvliere after Helwisse’s and on dill’erent ininciples 
(Vol. II. pp. 544 and 5(85). In some of these congregations, including 
that taught by a certain very popular Samuel Howe, called “ Cobbler 
Howe ” from his trade, who died in prison and excommunicated 
some time before IGIO, Piudobaptism appears to have become an 
opcm cpiestion, on whi(di the members agreed to dilfer among them- 
selves. On the whole, however, the tendency was to the secession 
of y\nti]iaKlobaptists from eongrogations of ordinary Independents, 
and to the formation of the seceders into distinct societies. Thus 
wo hear of a Baptist congregation in \V''a])ping formed in 1633 by 
a John Spilsbiuy, with whom were afterwards associated William 
Kiffin and Thomas Wilson ; of another formed in Crutched Friars 
in 1()31) by Mr. Green, I^aul Hobson, and Captain Spencer; and of 
a third, formed in Elect Street, in IG IO, by the afterwards famous 
Praise-God Barebone : these three congregations being all detach- 
ments from Henry Jacob’s original Independent congregation of 
IGIG during the ministries of Ids successors, Lathorp and Henry 
Jessey. In spite of much persecution, continued even after the 
Long Parliament mot, the Baptists of these congregations pro- 
pagated their opinions with such zeal that by 1044 the sect had 
attained considerably larger dimensions. In that year they counted 
seven leading congregations in London, and forty- seven in the rest 
of England ; bosulcs which they had many adherents in the Army. 
Although all sorts of impieties were attributed to them on hearsay, 

L 2 
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they differed in reality from the Independents nuiiuly on the one 
subject of Baptism. They objected to the baptism of infants, and 
they tlioiight immersion, or dipping under water, the ])roper mode of 
baptism : except in these points, and what they might involve, 
tliey were substantially at one with the Congregationalists. This 
they nnule clear by tlie publication, in KJll, of a Confession of their 
Faith in ^2 Articles — a document which, by its orthodoxy in all 
essential matters, seeiiis to have shamed the more cam lid of their 
opponents. Even Featley was struck by it, and called it “ a little 
ratsbane in a groat quantity of sugar,” and became somewhat more 
civil in consequence. It was signed for the seven Baptist congre- 
gations ot* Ltmdon by these seven couples of p(?rsons — Thomas 
Cunn and John Mabbit ; John Spilsbury and Samuel Kitdiardson; 
Paul ITobson and Thomas Goare ; Benjamin Cox and Thomas Kilcop ; 
Thomas Munden and George Tipping ; William Kidin and Thomas 
Patienen ; llanserd Knollys (Vol. IT. 557 and 5S()) and Thomas 
Holmes. These fourteen, accordingly, with Praise-God Barebone, were 
in 1(511 the Baptist leaders or chief Baptist ])ieachers in London. 

hoar, however, of other Baptist ])reach(;rs and pamjdileteers — 
John Toml)(‘S, B. H. (accounted the most learned chainpion of the 
sect, and its intellectual head), Francis (-ornwall, W. A., .Il(‘iny 
Jessey, M.A. (a converb to baptism at last), William Dell, M.A., 
lieniy Denue, Edward Barber, Vavasour Lowell, John Sims, 
Andrew Wyko, Christopher Blackwood, Samuel Oates, c^:c. Several 
of those leading Ba]. lists — sncJi as Ibmbes, ('ornwall, rlessiy, (k)x, 
and JLmne — were University nnm, who bad taken orders regularly; 
one or two, such as I’atience an<l Knollys, had been preachers in 
!New England ; but some, were laymen who had recently assumed 
the preaching odi«*e, or been called to it by congiegaiions, «)n ac- 
count of tlieir natural gifts. Ilie Presbyti*rians laid great stress on 
the illiteracy of some of the Baptist preachers and their moan origin. 
Barebone was a leather-scdler in Fleet Street ; and, according to 
Edwards or his informants, Paul Hobson was a tailor from Buck- 
inghamshire, who had become a captain in the Larliamentary Army ; 
Kifhn had been servant to a brewer ; Oates was a young weaver ; 
iiid so on. The inlbrmation may be con*ect in some cases, but is 
to be received with general caution ; as also Edwards’s stories of the 
extravagant practices of the Baptists in their conventicles and at 
tlndr ]iver-dip])ings. Any story of the kind was welcome to 
Edwards, (^specially if it made a scandal out of some (lipping of 
women-coiiverts by a Baptist pr(iacher. Baillie, who took moro 
trouble in sifting his information, and who distinctly allows that 
the Anabaptists, lik(^ other people, ought to have the benelit of tlni 
primnplo “ Let no error be (diarg(3d upon any man which lie truly 
disclaims,” and that the errors of some of the sect ouglit not to bo 
charged upon all, yet maintains that the Confession of the siwem 
Baptist Churclies of London was but au imperfect and ambiguous 
declaration of the opinions of the English Baptists. He ‘ittributes 
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to them collectively the following tenets, in addition to those of mere 
Antipciedohaptisni and rigid Separatism : — “ Tliey put all church- 
power in the hand of the people ; They give the power of preach- 
ing and celebrating the sacraments to any of their gifted memhcrs, 
out of all oiiice ; ” “ All churches must be demolished : they are glad 
of so large and public a preaching place as they can purchase, but 
of a steeple-house they must not hear ; ” “ All tithes and all set 
stipends are unlawful ; their preachers must work with their own 
hands, and may not go in black clothes.” According to Eaillie, also, 
tlie Baptists outwent even the Erownists in the power in church 
matters tliey gave to women. There were many women- preachers 
among them ; ol‘ whom a iVtrs. Attaway, the mistress of all the 
she-preachers in Coleman Htreet,” was the chiefs 

Otj) Erownists ; — By this name may be calletl certain adherents 
of that vehement Independency, more extreme than mere Congrega- 
tionalism, wliich had been propagated in Klizabeth’s reign by Rolxu’t 
Erowii himself. Eiown’s writings, we learn iVuin Baillie, Jiad totally 
disappeared in England ; so that the so-called Uroivuisis can hardly 
have IxM'U his direct diseijiles, but must have been persons who had* 
arrived at some of his opinions over again for tlicinselv^es. Erieliy, 
without being Baptists, they were more violent Separatists, more 
liercti in their rejection of the discipline, worship, and ordination of 
the (■liiirch of England than the Independents proper. Henry 
Burton, minister of Friday Str(*et church, now between fifty and sixty 
years of age, was one of the chief of them, and his Protestation Protested 
(Yol. II. 5)01-2) may be regarded as a manilesto of their views. Even 
the Independents of the Assembly disowned these views. ^Ir. Nye 
had said of the book that “ there was in that book gross Erownisin 
which he nor his bretliren no way agreed wilh him in;’’ and 
Edwards liad liiard stories of »|ueer goings on in Mr. Burtons 
church., and his (piarrel with biitciier and some others of his 
church” about prophesying. Among the Brownists, besides Burton, 
Edwards names prominently “ Katherine Chidley, an old Erownist, 
and her son, a young Erownist, a pragmatical fellow,” who preached 
in London, and occasionally went on circuit into the country. 
Edwards characterizes Mrs. Chidley as “ a brazen-faced audacious 
old woman ; ” i)ut wo know^ the motive. Ho had not forgotten tiie 
thrashing in print he had received from ^Irs. Chidley in 1641 
(Vol. II. 51)r)).2 


1 I/isfor/f of l/ir EmjUsh Hitp- 

ti.as Yol. 1. i)p. 215- • C.S'J ; 

Ivimey’s Ihtpllsfa, I. 11. ‘1 it .s.y. ; 
Fo.‘itloy’.s 1)1 fipevs Dipt, jnul A uiimut- 
vrraioitu on (he A ii<thapti}ii/ ('oHfV.sKimt : 
(iangmna luis.'iini: Baillio’s 
Part 11. p. 47 ct Neal's Puritans, 
111. 147 -152, with Touhnin’s Siii.»ple- 
rneiit to that Vol., 517 580. The ( ’on- 
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Antinomians : — The origin of this heresy is attributed to Luther’s 
contejiiporary and lellow-fownsman, Joliii Agricola, of Eisleben in 
Saxony (1492 — loGG) ; but the Antinomians of New England, and 
their chief Mrs. Hutchinson, liad recently been more hoard of. The 
story of poor Mrs. Hutchinson, the chief of these New England 
Antinomians, lias already been told by us (YoL 11. 574 — 7), as far 
as to the beginning of 1643, when we left her, a widow with a family 
of children, including a marrietl daughter and that daughter’s 
husband, beyond the bounds of New England altogether, and seek- 
ing rest for her wearied mind, and a home for her little ones, in the 
Dutch plantations somewhere near what is now New York. The 
sad end has now to be told. Tlio Imliaiis and the Dutch of those 
parts were then at feud ; and in September 1643, in an inroad of 
the Indians into the ])lantatiou wliere Mrs. Hutchinson was, she 
and all her family were murdered, with the exeeption of a little 
daught(‘r eight years of age, who was carried into captivity among 
the Indians, ami not recovered till four years afterwards. Tlie nows 
of this tragic end of IMrs. Hutchinson had been lirought across the 
Atlantic, and had added to the interest of pious liorror with which her 
previous career of lujresy in YLissachu setts liad been heard of by the 
orthodox in England. ^Irs. Hutchinson and her Antinomianism, 
in fact, were already tlie subjects of a dreadful popular myth. Here, 
for example, is old Eather J'iphraim’s account of the New England 
Antinomians, as he had compiled it from information rcceivcjd 
direct from America : — “ Some persons among those that went hence 
“ to New England being freighted with many loose and unsound 
“ opinions, which they durst not here, they there began to vent them 
“ . . . working first upon women, traducing g‘>dly ministers to be 
“ and preach under Covenant of Works, (Iropping their baits by 
“ little and little and angling yet further wben they saw them take, 
“ and fathering their (jjjinions on those of the best quality in the 
‘‘ country ; and, by means of Mrs. Hutehinson’s double weekly 
lecture at Bostfui, under [)retence of repeating Mr. Cotton’s sermons, 
these opinions were (piickly dispersed before authority was aware.” 
But at length, when the infant church in America had been thus 
‘‘almost ruinated,” the judgments of God overtook the prime 
foinenters of the heresy in a notoruuis manner. “ As, first, Mistress 
“ Ilutcliinsori, the Generalissimo, the high-priestess of tlie new 
“ religion, was delivered at one time of 30 monstrous births, or 
“ thereabouts, much about tlie number of her monstrous opinions ; 
“ some were bigger, some less, none of them having human shape, 
“ hut shaped like her opinions : Mistress Dyer also, another of the 
“ same crew, was delivenM of a large — [here follows a minute 
description of a feminine monster that would have made the fortune 
of any travelling sliowman, so eonii)I(!xly-horrible was its physiology]. 
Thus God punished thf*se monstrous “ wretches.” But tlie civil 
authorities of New England, as we know, had [>unished them too. 
“ God put it into the hearts of the civil magistrates to convent the 
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‘‘ chief leaders of them ; and, after fruitless adinoiiitions given, they 
proceeded to sentence : some they disfranchised, others they ex- 
‘‘ communicated, and some they banished. A seditious minister, 
“ one Mr. Wheelwriglit, was one, and IVFrs. Hutchinson another ; 
who, going to plant herself on an island, callcjd Uhodo Island, 
under the Dutch, whore they could not agree, but were miserably 
“ divided into sundry sects, removed from thence to an island 
called llall-fjale | IJtbfjate, according to Cotton ^Mather], where the 
Indians set upon her, and slew Jier and her daughter, and her 

‘‘ daughter’s husband, c.hildrcn, and family.” Notwithstanding 

this dreadful fate of tlie Antinomians in America, the heresy ha(l 
broken out in England. Nothing was publicly said of the younger 
Sir Ibmry Vane in connexion with it; tliough, on his return from 
his Massachusetts governorsliip, he may liave brought back in liis 
speculative liead some of the Hutchinsonian ideas. According to 
I^xget, the firsji Aiitinoniian in London had been one blaster John 
Eaton,” who had been a scholar of his own (i.e. at Trinity College, 
Oxford), and was afttu'wards curate of a parish near Aldgate. In 
fact, as w"o learn from AVood, he became a minister in 8ulfolk, was 
‘Diccounted by all tlie neigliboiiring ministers a grand Aiitinoniian,” 
and sulfered trouble accordingly. Ihit this Eaton had died in IGIl, 
aged about GG, and leaving but an Antinomian book or two, including 
Uoneijcomh af Fn^e J and tbe leading Antinomians 
'svere new men. One of them w^as ^Ir. John Saltmarsh, a Cambridge 
graduate, and minister in Kent, afterwards w’ell-known as an 
army readier and iiamplileteer ; anotlier w’as ‘‘one Eandall wdio 

jjrearjlies about Spittal Yard.” The nature of the Antinomian 

doedrines, “ o[)ening such a fair and easy way to heaven,” made 
them very popular, it appears, in London and elsewhere. ^lany ran 
after their prcad:ers, “ crowaling the chiiridii^s and lilling the doors 
and windows,” for “Oh, it pleasetli peo]Je wudl,” adds old Father 
Ephraim, “ to have heaven and their lusts too.” Notwdthstanding 
thio imputation, and illustrative scandals in Edwards, it really ap- 
pears that Antinomianisni took itself out in high mystic preaching 
of justilication by faith, the doctrine of assurance, and the privileges 
of saintshi]). Tlie wdld phrases that came in such preaching were 
the chief oifeiice.^ 


^ Cotton I\[{itlioi-’s Maifnalia, Itiok 
VII. ]). IJ) ; Palfniy’s Hist, of Xi;w 
Eiii^land, I. 601), Nolo ; PMiret, 105 — 
11«S ; Wood’s Athrnio, 111. ‘21 (for more 
about EatoiG ; (Jauyrivna in .several 
>laecs, for refi rences to Saltiiiarsh and 
tandall. HailHo in his DissiKfsioe (PP. 
5/ - 64) has iimch the .same .story as 
Pag’ct abo\it Mrs. Hntehin.-on and the 
Now England Antinomians, and attri- 
butes the rise of that heresy to tho evil 
influence of Independency. — 'Tlie idiotic 
and disguatiny: myth of the nu.uisLrous 


jifs t>f tho two Antinomian 
women seems to have fouutl groat 
favour with the orthodox ; and it liyuros 
in iniiny pious books oi the time and 
afterwards. It seems actually to have 
oriyfinated in America,, and to have 
been widely believed there, while iMrs. 
Hnleliinson was alive ; for Hottoii 
Mather, repeating it, with the most 
al'joet good faith, aiul in great detail, 
as late as 176*2 {MuiJ/mlut, VII. ‘20), 
quotes a tetter ».)f Mr. Thomas Hooker, 
to tho elfoct that at the very tiriio of 
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Fa [LISTS : — Probably becanso tlioro had boon a oontinontal soot 
of this iiamo in Iho sixtoonth onntury, fouiuled by a David George 
of J.)eirt, Kdwards inelndos Familists atiiong bis loading English 
sorts of Heetarios, and Paget devotes ten pages to them. Paget, 
however, admits that they were ‘‘so close and canning that 
ye shall hardly ever find them ont."' If there really was such an 
English sect, their main principle probably Avas that every socaety 
of Christians should be a kind of tamily-party, jolly within itself in 
conhdcjitial love-feasts and exchanges of sentiment, and letting the 
general world and its cn'oils roar around um|nestioned and unheeded. 
Bail lie, however, in an incidental notice of Familism in the Hecond 
Ikirt of his Disfouisive, gives a somewhat dillerent account. It was, 
according to him, a wild development of Anabaptisni, of winch not 
a foAV once “ (iounlcd zealous and gracious” Avero suspected — in- 
cluding “a great man, a peer of the land.” It had a public* repre- 
sentative in Mr. llaiidall, Avho had “for some years preached peace- 
ably in the Spited ” (already mentioned among the Antinomians), 
and of Avhom Paillic had heard that he entertained such ideas as 
tliese, though reserving tlieju probably as esoterics mysteries for the 
highest class of the Family of Love — “ that all the resurrection and 
“glory which Scripture promises is past alr(*ady, and no other coming 
“ of (.dirist to judgment, or life ehuaial, is to bo expected than Avhat 
“ presently in this earth the saints do enjoy;” “that the most 
“ chair historic passages of Scripture are mere allegories ; ” “ that 
“ ill all things, Angels, DcauIs, Men, Womim, there is but one 
“spirit and life, Avhich abvSolutely and essentially is God;” “that 
“ noMiing is everlasting but the life, and essence of God Avhieh now 
“is ill all creatures;” Aul AVe should now call this a kind of 
Panthidsin ; but probably it Avas (!ou[)led Avith that disposition to 
privacy, and indilfermnM^ to c,r(*e.ds and controversies, Avhich has 
been mentioned as the peculiarity of Familism. Even the 
Familists, however, it seems, bad their subdivisions. One .John 
Ilethei'ington, a box-maker, bad been a kind of Familist, but 
iiad ivcaiitedd 

AfiLf.LXAU/Ls on CiiiLiA.sTH : — “An Hi^esy,” says old Father 
E do-.iiju, “ fVo<pient at this time. This sect look fora temporary 

I l(aii|»oral ] kiogdnm of (diii^t, that mnst begin presently and last, 

i.ooO yoar-s. t )f tliis opinion are many of our Apocalyptical 
“ iiK'n, that, study rnor**. future events than thf‘ir present duty.” 
This is substantially all we liave fi*om Paget. In fact, however*, the. 
Chiliasts or Millenariaiis were hardly a rmire sect. The expectation 
of a Millennium near at hand Avas very prevalent, or Avas becoming 


one nf rlie arconrJimiads, IMrs. 

Dvcr’.s (Oct, 17, tho house in 

which ho and hi"’ 'vih; wero ws.s 

violoiiLly slijikcn, a.s if Ijy an earfh- 
quako, for tho space of rcveii or oi fht 
ininnfes. Maiher al.-io avoj-.; lhai lucre 


was an investigation of tlio affair hy tho 
rna^i.st rates at tho time. 

‘ PMoot, and 1 ^ 7 , 

Part I. Pi; Baillio’s 
Part If. pp. yy-lOf. 
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very prevalent, among the English Divines of the Assembly itself. 
‘‘-Many of the Divines here,” wrote Baillio, September 5, 1G45, “ not 
“ only Independents, but others, such as Twisse, Marshall, Palmer, 

“ and many more, are express Chiliasts.” In his Dissuasive, how- 
ever, where he devotes an entire chapter to this heresy of Chiliasm, 
he attributes the grosser form of the heresy chiefly to the Indepen- 
dents. A kind of Chiliasm or Millenarianism, he says, had been 
held by some former English Divines, including Joseph Meade ; but 
it had been reserved for two Independents — “ Mr. Archer and his 
colleague at Aniheim, T. G.” (i.e. Thomas Goodwin) — to invent new 
dreams on the subject ; and these had recently ])e(‘ii adopted by 
Mr. Burroughs. The purport of their doctrine was that in the 
year I (350, or, at the furthest, 1G95, Christ was to reappear in 
human form at Jerusalem, destroy the existing fabric of things 
ill a conflagration, collect the scattered flews, raise martyrs and 
saints from their graves, and begin his glorious reign of a thousand 
years.^ 

8eekeus : — “!Many have wrangled so long about the Church that 
“ at last they hav(.i quite lost it, and go under the name of Expeclers 
“ and Se.eJccrs^ and do deny tliat there is any Church, or any true 
“ minister, or any ordinances ; some of them atrirni the Church to 
“ be in the wilderness, and they are seeking for it there ; others say 
“ that it is in the smoke of the Temple, and that they are groping 
“ for it there —where I leave them praying to God.” — So far Old 
Ephraim ; and what he says, combined with one of Edwards’s mis- 
cellaneous blasphemies already quoted, enables us to fancy the 
Eeekers, They wer() people, it seems, who had arrived at the con- 
clusion tliat the Supernatural had never yet been featured forth to 
man in aiiy propositions or symbols that could be accepted as ade- 
quate, and wdio were wailing, tlierefove, for a possible “ Church of 
the Euturo content, meanwhile, to dwell in a Temple of smoke, 
or (for there is the alternative figure) to see visions of tlio Euture 
Church in tlie smoke of the present Temple. — “ Mr. kuTniry, that 
lived in Wales,” (hut had come to London, and tlieii settled in Ely, 
whence ho made excursions,) and “one Walwyu, a dangerous man, 
a strong liead,” who laboured somewliere else, are mentioned by 
Edwards as men avowing themselves in this predicament. Baillio 
mentions also one Laurence Clarkson, who had passed from Ana- 
baptism to Seekerism, and he speaks of Mrs. Attaway, the llaptist 
woman-preacher, and INlr. iSaltinarsli, the Antinomian, as tending 

the same way. But the chief of the Seekers^ perhaps the 

original founder of the Sect, and certainly tlic bravest exponent of 
their principles, was a person witli whom we are already ac(|uainted. 
“ One Mr. Williams,” writes Baillie, June 7, Kill, “has drawn a 
“ great number after him to a singular Independency, denying any 
“ true Church in the wunLl, and will have every man to s«'rve God 


ir>7; HMlIie’R TI. .^1.% and 224 252. 
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by himself alone, without any church at all. This man has made 
‘‘ a great and bitter schism lately among the Iiidepciidciits.’’ Again, 
on the 23rd of July, Baillie refers to the same ])erson as “my good 
“ acquaintance ]\Ir. lioger Williams, who says there is no church, 
“ no sacraments, no pastors, no church-olhcers or ordinance, in the 
“ world, nor has been since a few years after the Apostles.” In short, 
the arch-representativo of this new religion of Seckerism on both sides 
of the Atlantic was no other than our friend Eoger Williams, the 
Tolerationist (Vol. II. 560-3, and a/ifr, pp. 113-120). Through the 
variations of this man’s external adventures we have seen the ciiually 
singular series of variations of his mental condition. First an intense 
Separatist, or Independent of the most resolute type, hut conjoining 
with this Separatism a passion for the most absolute liberty of con- 
science and tlie entire dissociation of civil power from matters of 
religion, then a Baptist and excommunicated on that account by his 
former friends in America, ho had latterly, in his solitude at Pro- 
vidence, outgone Baptism or any known form of Independency, 
and, still retaining liis doctrine of tlic most absolute liberty of con- 
science, had worked himself into that state of dissatisfaction with 
all visible church-forms, and of yearning quest after unattainalde 
truth, for which the name was invented by himself or 

others. Though he did not pro})ose that preaching should be 
abandoned, he had gradually settled in a notion which he thus ex- 
presses : “ In the poor small span of my life, I d(‘sirod to liave been 
“ a diligent and constant observer, and have been liiyself many 
“ ways engaged, in city, in country, in court, in schools, in univer- 
“ sities, in churches, in Old and jSew England, and yet cannot, in 
“ the holy presence of Ood, bring in the result of a satisfying dis- 
“ covery that either the beg(3tting ininistry of the apostles or mes- 
“ sengers to the nations, or the feeding and nourishing ministry of 
“ pastors and teachers, according to the lust institution of the Lord 
“ Jesus, are yet restored or extant.” It was while ho was in this 
stage of his mental history that Williams came over on his Hying 
visit to England in the matter of the new charter for the Bhude 
Island plantations. Some whilf of lii.s strange opinions may have 
preceded him ] but it must have Ijcen mainly by his inter- 
course with leading Londoners during his stay in England, which 
extended over more than a year (Juno 10I3- -Hci)t. 1011), that 
he diffused the interest in himself and his Seekerism which we 
certainly find existing in 1011. He can have been no stranger 
to the chief Divines of the Westminster Assembly. Baillie, we 
360, was on speaking terms with him ; and it is curious to note 
in Baillio’s and other references to him the same vein of personal 
liking for the man, running through amazement at his heresy, 
which characterized the criticisms of him by bis Xevv England 
opponents and exr:oinmunicaiits. Incidents of bis visit, not less 
interesting now, were two i)ublicati(ms of bis in London- -liis “ AV// 
into the Lanjvage of Amerka,"' published iii 1013, and his BUmiy 
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Temnt of Persecution, puLlislicd in. 1644. At least the name 

of the sect of The Seekers/* I may add, had struck Cromwell him- 
self, and had some fascination for him, whether on its own account, 
or from his acquaintance with Williams. “ Your sister Claypole,’* 
he wrote to his daugliter Mrs. Ire ton, some two years after our pre- 
sent date (Oct. 25, 164(3), “ is, I trust in mercy, exercised with some 
** perplexed thoughts. She sees her own vanity and carnal mind, 
“ bewailing it : slio seeks after (as 1 hope also) what will satisfy. 
‘‘ And thus to ho a Seeker is to be of the best sect next after a 
‘‘ hinder ; and such an one shall every faithful humble Seeker be 
“ in the end. Happy Seeker, hapjjy hinder ! ^ 

l )lV0RCI^:l{H : — “ These I Divorcers f says Old Ephraim, “ that 

would be quit of their wives for slight occasions ;** and he goes on 
to speak of Milton as the representative of the sect. Eeatley had 
previously mentioned Milton’s Divorce Tract as one of the proofs 
of the tendency of the age to Antinomianisni, Familism, and general 
anardiy ; and Edwards and Maillie followed in the same strain. 
Milton’s Doctrine of Divorce, it thus appears, had attracted atten- 
tion, and had perhaps gained some following. Among the six cari- 
catures of notable sects on the title-page of Paget’s Jlere.sioijrapliy 
is one of ‘‘ The Divorcer ” — Le. a man, in an admonishing attitude, 
and without his hat, dismissing or pushing away his wife, who has 
her hat on, as if ready for a journey, and is putting her handker- 
chief to her eyes. We shall liaev more to say of ^lilton in this 
connexion.‘‘^ 

Anti-Sabilvtarians, and Traskttes: — T hese sects, though dis- 
tinct, may bo named togetlier. The AntlSabhatarians were those 
who denied the obligation of any Lord's Day or Sabbath: they 
were pretty numerous, but w^ere distributed through the other sects. 
The Tj'askites, on the other hand, denied the obligation of the 
Christian Sunday or Lord's Day, but maintained the per[)etual obli- 
gation of the Jewish Sabbath on the seventh day of the week. 
They were the followers of one John Traske, a poor eccentric who 
had been well known to Paget, but w%as now dead, and remembered 
only for his heresy, for which he had been whipt, pilloried, and 
imprisoned, about 1618. His oj)iuions had been revived more 
ably in certain treatises and discourses, published in 1628 and 
1682, by Theophilus Hrabourne, a Puritan minister in l^orfolk. 
Doth Brabourne and Traske had been obliged to recant their opinions 
and return to orthodoxy ; and indeed Traske had done so in a Tract 
written against himself, though ho again relapsed. FTevertheless 
the heresy had taken root, and one heard in 1644 of Traskites or 

' Parrot., 150; Gd/itfirr/Kt, Part 1. ]>. of Williams’s BlomtjiTt ncntofPersei'fi- 
24, and p. 38 ; Baillic’s hitanwsice, Part tion, by tbo “ llansord Knollys Soctuty ’ 

If. pp. 96, 97 and Notes ; Raillio’s Let- (184S) ; Carlyle’s Cromwell, 1. 212. 

tors, 11. 191-2 and 212 ; Cammeirs - Paj^et, pp. 150, 151, p. 87, and 

of Ro(fj:r Wif/idins (Boston, 1846), and Epistle Dedieotory, p. 4 ; Foatloy’s 
Moinoir of Williams, by Edward 13. pers Dipt, Epistle Doilicatory, p. 8 ; 
Uuderliill, prefixed to the ri’p’iblication Edwards’s Gongnvno, Part I. p. 29. 
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Sabbatarians dispersed through England. The sect is continued 
still in the so-called “ Seventh Day Baptists.” ^ 

Soul-Slbrpkrs or MoRTATiiSTs. — Sucli was the odd name given 
to a sect, or supposed sect, represented by the anonymous author of 
a Tract called J/an's Mortality. The Tract is now very scarce, if not 
utterly forgotten ; but, as it made a great stir at the time, and as wc 
shall hear of it and its author rather particularly again in C(m- 
nexion with MiltoiVs life, I may here give some account of it from a 
copy which I have managed to see. The title in full is as follows : 
‘‘ Alan’s Alortallitie ; or a Treatise wherein ’tis proved, both Theolo- 
“ gically and Phylosophically, that whole Man (as a rationall 
creature) is a compound wlioly mortall, contrary to that common 
distinction of Soule and Body ; and that the present going of the 
Soule into Heaven or Hell is a ineer fiction ; and that at th(> 
‘‘ Itesurrection is the beginning of our immortallity, and then actual 
Condemnation and Salvation, and not hetV)re : AVitli all douldes and 
‘^objections answered and resolv.al both by S(Tii>tiue and Ih^ason ; 
“discovering the multitmh' of Blasjdieniies and Absunlities that 
“ arise from the fancie of the Soule : Also divers other mystmh's, 
“ns of Heaven, Hell, Christ’s humane residiuice, the Extent of the 
“ Ecsurrection, the New Creation, A’c. : opened ami presented to the 
“ tryall of better jmlgnnmts, By K. O. Amsterdam: Printed by 
“eJohn Canne, Anno Dorn. iGld.” Tn the Jlritish Aluseum c<)py, 
which is the one I have seen, the word “Amsterdam ” is erased by 
the collector’s pen, and “ London” substituted, with the date “ dan. 
10” added ; whence I infer that, whatever Catine, at Amsterdam 
had to do with the printing of the tract, it was virtually a l.cmlon 
publication, and out in January, Ibtd-t. On the title-pag(^ is 
(pioted the text Ecclesiastes iii. 10, thus — “ Tliat wliich befall. *th. 
“the sonnos of men befalletli Beasts ; even one thing l)efalleth 
“ them all : as tlui one dyoth so dyetli the other ; yea the.y have all 
“one breath, so that man hath no prelnuninemai above a Beast; for 
“all is vanity.” Tiiis gdves so tiir the key note to the 57 i)agrs 
of matter of the Tract itself. It is a queer mixture of a sort of 
physiological reasoning, such as we should now call Materialism, 
with a my'stical mctaj)liysics, and with odd whimsies of the author’s 
own — such as that Christ had ascemled into the Sun. The leadir.g 
tenet, however, is that the notion of a soul, or supernat\iral and 
immortal essence, in man, distinct from his bodily organism, , is a 
sheer delusion, contradicted hoth by Scri{)turo and correct physio- 
logical thinking, and that from this notion have arisen all kinds of 
superstitions and practical michiefs. “'I'ho mo.sb grand and ))las- 
phemoiis heresies that are in the world, the mystery of ini(piity ami 
the kingdom of Anticlirist, depend upon it.” So says tlu) d'ract 
itself; and in the first of two pieces of verse piclixed to it by an 


1 Paget, pp. -141 ; with more of ihp Vo'i 

accurate V'arti.3n) ir.s in Cox’s and lG:i. ’ ’ 
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admirer, and entitled “ To His worthy Friend the Author, upon his 
Hooke,” there occur these lines : — 

‘‘ The hell-hatched doctrine of th’ immortal soul 
J liscovered makes the hun^p’y Furies howl, 

And teare their snakey haire, with grief appaled 
To see their error-leading <loctrine cpiailed, 

11 (dl undermined and Purgatory blown 
Up in the air.” 

There are Latin (juotations in the Tract; and some of the physiolo- 
gical arguments by which the author seeks to refute the opinion of 
“the Soulites,” as he calls them, are rather nauseous. On the 
whole, were it not for the ap[)ended concession of a Resurrection, or 
Kew Cremation, and an rmmortality somehow to ensue thence, the 
do(;trine of tlie Tract might be described as out-and-out IViaterialisra. 
Possibly, in s])ite of the concession, this is what tlio author meant 
to drive at. Among some of his followers, however, a milder ver- 
sion of his doctrine seems to have been in favour, not ([uite denying 
the existence of a soul, but asserting that the soul goes into 
sl(H‘p or buuporary extinction at death, to be re-aAvakened at the 
llcsurrectiond 

AniANs, SociNiAxs, AND OTHER Anti-Trinitarians : — Since 1(514, 
when Legate and Wightman hadbeoi burnt for Arianism (Vol. L p. 
4(5), this and other tbrms of tlu*. Anti-Trinitarian heresy had been 
litth* heard of in England. But in the ferment of the Civil War 
they wt‘r(i r(*appearing. A Thomas Webb, a young fellow of twenty 
years of age, bad been sbocLing people in London and in countrv- 
])]aces by awful expressions against the Trinity ; one Clarke bad 
l)e(m doing the same; one Paul Best had been circulating maiui- 
scri])ts in whieh iliere Avere “ most horrid blasphemies of the Trinity, 
of (dirist, and of the Holy Chost;” and John Biddle, of Gloucester, 
m a. -ter of the school there, and of Avhom, from his career at Oxford, 
high liopes had been formed, had begun to be “free of liis discourses 
in a Sociniaii dirocti<ui.” Baillie adds IMr. ISamuel Picliardson, one 
of the Baptist miiiislers of London, to the number of thos(i whose 
Trill itai'iaiiism was ((uestionable, and ebarges the Baptists generally 
Avitli laxity on that point. In short, there was an alarm of Arian- 
ism, and other forms <>f Anti-Trinitarian ism, as again abroad in 
ICnglaiid. JNlr. Nye, the lnde]>e.ndent, had been beard to say that 
‘‘to his knoAvledge the denying of the Divinity of Christ was a 
“ growing o])inioii, and that there Avas a company of them met about 
“ Coleman Street, a Welshman being tluur chief', Avho held this 
“ opinion.” Cohmiaii Street apiiears, indeed, to have been a very hot- 
bed of heresy. For here it was i hat John Goodwin (Vol. 11. 582-4, 
and pp. 120 — 122) had his congregation. He had not revealed 
himself fully; but the i>uhlic had had a taste of him in recent pam- 

^ Pagot, pp. 148, 140 ; Part II. 99 and 121; but mainly the 

Parti, pp. 2‘2, 23 ; Bailliew Tract cited. 
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phlets. Eaillio, on rumour, reports him as a Socinian ; and Edwards, 
who came into conflict with him in duo time, and devotes many 
consecutive pages of Billingsgate to him in the Second Part of his 
Gangrcena, tells us that he held ‘‘ many wicked opinions,” being 
“ an ITermaphroflite and a compound of an Arminian, Socinian, 
Libertine, Anabaptist, From the same authority we learn that 
the Presbyterians had nicknamed him ‘‘ the great Bed Dragon of 
Coleman Street ” What’ he really was we have already seen in part 
for ourselves, and shall yet sec more fully.^ 

Anti-Scuipturtsts : — One wicked sect,” says Old Ephraim, 
‘‘ denieth the Scriptures both of the Old and Nnw Testament, and 
account them as things of nought ; yea, as I am credibly informed, 
in public congregations they vent these their damnable opinions.” 
lie gives no names ; but Edwards mentions “ one ^Farsbal, a brick- 
layer, a young man, living at Hackney,” who made a mock of the 
Scriptures in his harangues, and asserted that he himself ‘‘knew the 
mystery of God in Christ better than St. l\uil.” A companion of 
this iVEarshal’s told the peo[)le that “ the Scripture was their golden 
calf and they danced round it.” A Priscilla Miles had l)een speak- 
ing very shockingly of the Scriptures at ^b)rwich. But the most 
noted Anti-Scripturist seems to have been a Chmient Wrighter, a 
Worcester man, living in London, of whom Edwards gives this 
terrible character — “ Sometimes a professor of religion and judged 
“ to have been godly, who is now an arch-heretic and fearful 
“ apostate, an old wolf, and a subtle man, who goes about corrupt- 
“ ing, and venting his errors : he is often in Westminster Hall and 
“ on the Exchange ; he (;omcs into public meetings of the Sectaries 
“upon occasions of meeting to draw up p(‘titions for th('- Parliament 
“ or other businesses. This man about seven or eight years ago {i.e. 
“about 1638) fell olT from the communion of our churches to 
“ Independency and Brownism ; from that he fell to Anabaptism 
“ and Arminianism, and to Mortalism, holding the soul mortal (he 
“ is judged to be the author, or at least to have had a great hand in 
“ the Book of the Mortality of the Soul). After that ho fell to be 
“ Seeker, and is now an Anti-Scripturist, a Questionist and Sceptick, 
“and I fear an Atheist.” Specimens of his sayings about the 
Bible are given ; and altogether one has to fancy Wrighter as an 
oldish man, sneaking about in public places in London on soft-soled 
shoes, and with bundles of papers under his arm. I have seen a 
little thing printed by him in Feb. lOio-fi, under the title of 
“ The Sad Case of Clement Writerf in which ho complains of 
injustice, to the extent of 1,500/., done him by tho late Lord 
Keeper Coventry and other judges in some suit that had lasted 
for twelve year's. ^ 

^ Paget, 132 — 136; Chnujrwva^ Part Letters, TT. 192, and Jackson’s Life of 
1. np. 21, 22, 2G, 33, Part TF. 19— Jo/m OWOn/?. (1822), pp. 3 and 14. 

39, and Part III. Ill and 87; Baillie’.s 2 Parri i, H9 ; (Hanummij Part 1. 26 
DUntimive, I^ait IT. p. 98 ; also Wood’s — 28 ; liaillio’a Dissudsioe. Part II. 121, 
Athonnrj, III. ,693 (for Biddle 1; Baillic’s 
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ScETTTCS, OR QuESTfONiSTS : — They wcro those who, according to 
Edwards, (questioned every tiling in matters of religion, lioMing 
nothing positively nor certainly, saving the doctrine of pretended 
“ liberty of conscience for all, and liberty of prophesying.” Many 
besides Wrighter had reached this stage through their anti-Scrip- 
tnrism, and were free-thinkers of the cold or merely rational order, 
distinct from the devout and enthusiastic Seekers. ^ 

Atheists : — Although Edwards charitably hints his fear that IMr. 
Wrighter had at last sunk into this extreme category, it is remarkable 
that neither Ikj nor I^agct ventures to reckon A (heists among the exist- 
ing Sects. Ih'obably, theretoe, there was no body of persons to whom, 
with any prclc^xt of jilausibility, the name could be applied. But 
we are advised of individuals here and there whom their neigh- 
bours susqiected of Atheism ; and, if Edwards is to be believed, 
there Avas alive a certain John Boggis, an aq^qircnticc to an apothecary 
in London, who, though at present only a young Anabaptist preacher, 
and disciple of Captain IL^bson, was to go within a year or tw'O to 
such unheard-of lengths about Great Yarmouth that even Wrighter 
must have disoAvned him. 2 

Such Avere the Eiiglisli Sects and Sectaries that had begun 
to be talked of in KILL. Not that they were bounded off 
strictly frr)iii each other in divisions according Avith their 
nmiies. On the contrary, they shaded off into each other; 
and there Avere mixtures and ccunbi nations of some of them, 
^loreover, as the chief of them held by the Congregationalist 
principle in some form, and liopcd to flourish by taking 
advantage of that principle, it Avas not unusual for Presby- 
terian AATiters to include these along Avith the Congrega- 
tionalists qiroper in the one lax designation of Independents. 
At all events, the Sects hung on to the Independents 
through that principle of Toleration or Liberty of Con- 
science Avhich the Independents had propounded, at first 
mildly, but Avith a tendency to less and less of limitation. All 
the Sects, less or more, Avere Tolerationists ; the heresy of 
heresies in Avhich they all agreed Avith each other, and Avith 
the Independents, Avas Liberty of Conscience. 

^ Gangnma , Part T. p. 13. 

- Ibid. Part II. ISo, 134 ; and Baillic’s Dhsiiasitr, Part TI. 90. 
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RESUMPTION OF PKOCEEDINCS BY THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY : 

DENUNCIATION OF PICKED SECTARIES AND HERETICS. 

Tlie foregoing survey of English Sects and Sectaries and 
of the state of the Toleration Controversy in 1644 lias been 
our employment, the reader must be reminded, during the 
fortnight's vacation of the Westminster Assembly from 
July 23 to August 7 in that year. Something of the same 
kind was the vacation-employment of the members of that 
Assembly too, and especially of the Presbyterian majority. 
For they had been driven out of their previous calculations 
l)y the battle of Marston IMoor (July 2). That battle had 
lieen won mainly by Cromwell, the head of the Ariny- 
Independents, and it went to the credit of Indejiendency. 
All the more necessary was it for the I^resbyterians of the 
Assembly to bethink themselves of indirect means of argu- 
ment against the Independents. Tlie means were not far to 
seek. Let this horrible Hydra of Sects, all bred out of Inde- 
pendency, be dragged into light ; and would not rospectabhi 
Independency its(df stand aghast at her ofrs])ring ? The word 
Toleration had been mumbled cautiously within the Assembly, 
and had made itself heard with some larger liking in Parliji- 
meiit, and still greater applause among the hasty thousands 
of the rarliamentary soldiers and the populace ! Let it be 
shown what this monstrous notion really meant, what herds 
of strange creatures and shoals even of vermin it would 
permit in England ; and would England ratify the mon- 
strosity, or the Independency cousociated with it, even for 
twenty Cromwells, or ten IMarston Moors? So, in the fort- 
night’s vacation, reasoned Messrs. Marshall, Lightfoot, Calamy, 
Palmer, Vines, Spurstow, New^comen, Herle, Burges, and other 
English Presbyterians, incited rather than repressed by the 
Scottish anxiety of llutherford, Gillespie, Baillie, and (I am 
afraid) Henderson. 

Accordingly,- when the Assembly resumed its sittings 
(Wednesday, Aug. 7, 1644), its first work was to fall passion- 
ately on the Sects and the arch-heresy of Toleration. The 
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"'first day of our sitting, after our vacance,” says Baillie, ‘"a 
" number of complaints wore given in against tlie Anabaptists* 
"" and Antinomians’ huge increase and insolencies intolerable. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Nye*s and others* opposition, it was 
'"carried that the Assembly should remonstrate it to the 
"" Parliament.** ^ And they did remonstrate it, without a day *s 
delay. Friday, May 9, as we learn from the Lords Journals, 
it was represented to the House of Lords, through Mr. Marshall, 
by order of the Assembly, “ That they have been informed of 
"" the great growth and increase of Anabaptists and Antinomians 
"" and other Sects ; and that some Anabaptists have delivered 
"" in jirivate houses some blasphemous passages and dangerous 
"" opinions : They have acquainted the House of Commons 
"" tlierewith ; and, &c.**^ Turning to tlie Commons Journals 
of the same day we find, accordingly, a column and a half 
on the same sul)ject, with many details. Dr. Hinges and 
Mr. Marshall had appeared before the Commons on the same 
errand from the Assembly : had told the Honourable House 
that many ministers and gentry all through England had 
long desired to petition it “ to prevent the spreading opinions 
of Anabaptism and Antinomianism ; ” that they had been 
persuaded to forbear ; but that now "" these men have cast olT 
nil ahcction and are so imbitterated’* that hirther forbearance 
would be wrong, and the Assembly cannot but represent to 
the House that ‘"it is high time to suppress them.** Tliat 
tlie Commons might not be left in the vague, a Mr. Picot in 
Guernsey, and a IMr. Kuo lies, recently in Cornwall (Hanserd 
ICnollys ?), of the Anabaptist sort, with a ^fr. Itandall, a Mr. 
Penrose, and a Mr. Simson, as of a worse sort still (see KandaJl 
among the Antinomians and Familists in our synopsis), were 
dciiiounced by name as proper culprits to begin with. What 
could the poor House of Commons do ? Agreeing with the 
Lords, they promised to do what they could. They would 
take the whole subject into their grave consideration ; they 
empowered the Committee for Plundered IMinisters, with a 
certain addition to their number, to arrest and examine the 

1 BaiUio’s Letters, IT. 218 ; cp^-robo- day (p. 220). 
rated by LightfooCs Noti's on the very Lords Journals, Aug. 9, 1644. 
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particular culprits naiiied; and, to prove tJieir heartiness 
meanwhile, they resolved, on that very day, “ That Mr. White 
do give order for the public burning of one Mr. Williams his 
book, intituled, &c., concerning the Tolerating of all sorts of 
Eeligion.” ^ This one ]\Ir. Williams,” as the reader will be 
aware, was Eoger Williams, then on his way back to America; 
and ''his book” was T/ie Bloody Tcncnt, There must have 
been much hypocrisy, and much cowardice, in the English 
House of Commons on that day. Whore was the younger 
Sir Harry Vane ? Probably he was in the House while they 
passed the order, and wondering how tar Eoger Williams liad 
got on his voyage, and meditatively twirling liis thumbs. 

A good stroke of business by the Westminster Asseinl)ly 
in two days after their vacation ! But they followed it up. 
There were frequent Solemn Fasts, by Parliamentary order, in 
those days, when all London was ex])ected to go to church 
and listen to sermons by divines from the Westminster 
Assembly. Tuesday, the KUh of August, 1044, was one of 
those Solemn Fast-days — an "Extraordinary Hay of Humilia- 
tion and the ministers appoint43d by the Assemldy to preach 
in chief — ij\ to preach before the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the Assembly itself, in St. Margaret's, Westminstm’ — 
were Mr. Thomas Hill and Mr. Herbert Palmer. These two 
gentlemen, it seems, did their duty. They satisfied even Baillie. 
‘ Mr. Palmer and ^Ir. Hill,” he says, "did preach that day to 
" the Assembly two of tlu^ most Scottish and fre(‘ sermons 
" that ever I heard anywhere. The way here of all preachers, 
" even the best, has liocii to speak before the Parliament with 
" so profound a reverence as truly took all edge from their 
" exhortations, and made all applications of them tootldess 
" and adulatorious. That styte is much changed, howevtu’ : 
" these two good men laid well about them, and charged 
" puldic and Parliamentary sins skictly on the liacks of the 
" guilty.”*^ As the sermons themselves remain in ])rint, we 
have the means of verifying Baillie's description. It is ([uite 
correct. Not only in the "Epistle Dedicatory” to his sermon 
when it was printed did Mr. Hill denounce the Toleration 

1 Commons Journals, Aug. 9, 1644. 2 Baillio’s Letters, II. 22v), 221. 
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doctrine, and make a marginal reference to Roger Williams’s 
** Bloody Tcnent ” as a book not too soon burnt ; but in tlie 
sermon itself, the subject of which was the duty of advanc- 
ing Temple- work ” (Haggai i. 7, 8), he openly attacked two 
classes of persons as the chief “ underminers of Temple- work.” 
First, he said, there were those who would allow nothing to 
be jure divino in the Church, but held that all matters of 
Church-constitution were to be settled by mere prudence and 
State-convenience — in other words, the Erastians. They are 
lectured, but are let off more easily than the second sort of 
underminers : viz. '' such who would have a toleration of all 
ways of Religion in this Church.” Parliament is reminded 
that all tendency to this way of thinking is unfaithfulness 
to the Covenant, and is told that ‘‘ to set the door so wide 
open as to tolerate all religions ” would be to make 
London an Amsterdam,” and would lead to — in fact, would 
certainly lead to — Amstcrdamnation ! So far Mr. Hill ; but 
Mr. Palmer was even more bold. Preaching on Psalm xcax. 
8, this delicate little creature laid about him most manfully. 
Parliament are rebuked for eluding the Covenant, for too 
great tenderness in their dealings with delinquents, and for re- 
missness in the prevention and punishment of false doctrine. 
They are exhorted to extirpate heresy and schism, especially 
Antinomianism and Anabaptivsm, and are warned at some 
length against the snare of Toleration. '‘Hearken not — I 
" earnestly exhort every one that intends to have any regard at 
" all to his solemn Covenant and oath in this second article — 
" to those that offer to plead for Tolerations ; which I wonder 
“ how any one dare write or speak for as they do that have 
" themselves taken the Covenant, or know that you have. 
“ The arguments that are used in some books, well worthy to 
" be burnt, plead for Popery, Judaism, Turcism, Paganism, 
" and all manner of false religions, under pretence of Liberty 
" of Conscience.” This is clearly an allusion to John Good- 
win ; and in the sequel Mr. Palmer makes another personal 
allusion of still greater interest. In order to show what a 
social chaos would result from toleration of error on the plea 
of Liberty of Conscience, he gives instances of some of the 
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horrible opinions that would claim tlie benefit of the plea, and 
among these he names Milton's Divorce doctrine, then circu- 
lating in a book which tlie author luid been shameless enough 
to dedicate openly to l^irliameiit itself. The particulars will 
be given, and tlie passage cj^uoted, in due time ; the fact is 
enough at present.^ 

Kot content with direct remonstrance to Parliament on the 
subject of the increase of sects and heresies, nor with the power 
of exhorting it on the subject through the pulpit, the Presby- 
terians of the Assembly, 1 find, resorted to other agencies. 
They had great iiitluence in the City, and it occurred to them, 
or to some of them, to stir up the Stationers’ Company to 
activity in the matter. The Stationers, indeed, had a com- 
mercial interest, as well as a religious interest, in the suppres- 
sion of the obnoxious books and pamphlets, most of which 
were published without the legal formalities of licence and 
registration. It is without surprise therefore that we find this 
entry in the Commons Journals for Saturday, Aug. 24, 1G44: 

Ordered that the Petition from the Company of Stationei*s be 
read on IMonday morning next,” followed by this other as the 
minute of the first business (after prayers) at tlie m^xt sitting, 
(^^ondi^y, Aug. 2()): “The humble I'etition of the Ct>mpany 
“ of Stationers, consisting v)f Pooksellers, Printiu’s, and liook- 
“ binders, was this day read, and ordiued to b(? referred to the 
“ consideration of the (’oinmitteo for Printing, to Iiear all 
“ parlies and to state tlie business, and to prepare an Ordi- 
“ nance upon the wlioh* matter and to bring it in with all 
“convenient speed; and tluiy are, to this purpose, to ]>eruse 
“ tlie Pill formerly brought in concerning this matter. Tli(*y 


^ The title of Hill's .-crmoii is “ 7’A.? 

j)fi' I'j injei ntf' ^ Iji I fKjt nut 

.iUniiiCt 7'i III fih - irniL : 1 1 1 i ( in H 

Sniiioii iiYiinhiil In ihr lii'n I/nn.yf-K nf / ‘iir~ 
I'm nunl id Mo r-'t Ill's, Wi'siint Hstcr, >1 mj. 
lo, nil4; hil.iiij o.n tAlroonllioi I'll dnof 

nf Jl I'ini l.od ojn . liif, r(v. Lnndon : 
Prlnh'd Inf Ulrfomi CutiA, for John Jtd- 
Loiiiij (Hid Ph ildiiioii iStififftiis : 1014. 

The title of l*almcr’.s is “ The (Jlosse 
of (Jod's Pror'uhnm lomirds his Pailh- 
fid Onex: llt.hl forth hi ft h^imnni, 
•to. focca.Jon mifl date as in Hill’s j; 
H-htiiJn, is din on red the yrrat failihij.: 


ihol thr hist ore liohlr nnto, n finn. ii'Itieh 
Ond IS jirinol'id snnoJiiioS (n (o{’i' Ci iL~ 
i/iOiirr. Thr V'linle >S Ofiidi/id spii'ioflij 
to (I. more ran fid I olisi.rrn hee of mir tote 
(/urmoiiil, ond fto rhctt fo r! tf iiifiiinyl (he 
iinijodtif Toll rot ion phodrd for UioUr 
fo i.ti m'e of Ijdnriif oj (^onsen nce, /hf^ 
«lv’. lAnldoti : Pi'iidid Itii (J J/. 7'h. 

i iidirhdl Ilf the /iihh' hi Wood Slreetj 
1044.” Neither sermon iinia-cs.ses one 
now voiy favonrahly in rcH])Oct of 
either spirit or ability, I cxpecto<l 
I’ahncr.s to be bcttcj-. 
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are diligently to inquire out the authors, printers, and pub- 

lishers of the raniplilets against the Immortality of the Soul 

and Concerning JJivorce'' It had been determined, it seems, 
that Palmer s denunciation of Milton in his sermon a fortnight 
before should not be a hnUiini fnlmcn. To the incident, as it 
affected Milton himself, we shall have to refer again. Mean- 
while it belongs to that stage of the action of the Westminster 
Assembly on English xiolitics which we are now trying to 
illustrate. 

The Assembly, we have shown, besides still carrying on 
within itself the main (juestion between I*resbyteri.‘inism and 
Congregationalism, had begun a wider war against Schism, 
Sectarianism, the whole miscellany of English h eresies, and 
es])ecially the all-including lieresy of Toleration. TJiey opejicd 
the cam])aign, by ])rivate agreement among themselves, in 
August 1644 ; and by the end of that month they had suc- 
ceeded in rousing rarliament to some action on tlie subject, 
and had directed attention to at least nine sxiecial offenders, 
deserving to be X)unished (irst of all. These were — the Ana- 
baptists, Picot and JIanserd Knollys ; the Antinomians, Pen- 
rose and Simson ; the Antiuomian and Familist, Pandall ; 
the Seekm* and Tolerationist, Poger Williams ; tlu* Imh'pm- 
dciit, .semi-Socinian, and Tolerationist, John Coodwin ; the 
Anti-Scripturist and Mortalist, Clement Wrightei’; and iMr. 
John Milton of Aldersgate Street, author of a Treatise on 
Divorce. For, though the Committee of Parliamimt had heeir 
instructed to iiujuin* out, tla; author of the Divorce Treatise^, 
tiiis was but a form. The s(‘Cond edition, (hnlicated to tlie 
Parliament and tlie Assenildy, and witli Milton’s nanu' to it in 
full, had beiui out morii than six months. Of the. niiu' ])ersons 
mentioned, only Clement Wrighter, the Mortalist (if indeed 
th('. tract on Man'x Morftfli/g was from his lien), had to be 
found out. 

Was there to he Jio check to this Presliyterian inijuishor- 
ship ? Whence could a check come ? Tlui fi‘W Indi‘p(‘ii(Icnts 
in the Assembly, just because they were lighting tluMr own 
particular battle, had to bo cautious against loo great an 
extension of their lines. Xot from f/oiv, tlicrcl'ore, hut iVoni 
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the freer Independency of the Army, which was in fact by 
this time a composition of aU or many of the sects, could the 
check be expected. Thence, in fact, it did come. In short, 
wliile the Presbyterians in London were in the flush of their 
first success against the Sectaries and the Tolerationists, in 
walked Oliver Cromwell. 

CROMWELL’S INTERFERENCE FOR TOLERATION : ACCOMMODATION 
ORDER OF PARLIAMENT. 

Events had been qualifying Cromwell more and more for the 
task. His Independency, or let us call it Tolerationism, had 
been long known. As early as March 1643-4, when he had 
just become Lieutenant-general in the Earl of Manchester’s 
army, he had been resolute in seeing that the oflicers and 
soldiers in that army should not be troubled or kept down 
for Anabaptism or the like. This had been the more neces- 
sary because the next in command under him, the Scottish 
Major-general Crawford, was an ardent and pragmatic Pres- 
byterian. Sir,” Cromwell had written to Crawford on one 
occasion, when an Anabaptist colonel had been put under 
disgrace, “ the State, in choosing men to serve it, takes no 
notice of their opinions ; if they be willing faithfully to 
“ serve it, that satisfies. I advised you formerly to bear with 
men of different minds from yourself : if you had done it 
when I advised you to it, I think you would not have had 
“ so many stumbling-blocks in your way. It may be you 
judge otherwise ; but I tell you my mind.”^ Ever since 
that time there had been a vital difference between the 
Presbyterian Major-general Crawford and his superior, the 
Taeutenant-geiieral. Gradually, according to Paillie, Man- 
clKister, who was “ a sweet, meek man,” and greatly 1 (m 1 by 
Cromwell, had been brought over more to the Presbyterian 
way by Crawford’s reasonings. It had come to be a question, 
in fact, whether Cromwell and comfort or Crawford and 
precision should prevail in ManebesteVs army. Marston 
Moor (July 2) had settled that. Cromwell, as the hero of 
’ (' >rlylu''t (cd. 18r)7), I. j>. 148. 
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Marston Moor, was not a man to be farther opposed or 
thwarted ; the Independents, who had mainly won Marston 
Moor, were not men to submit longer to Presbyterian as- 
cendancy in the regulation of the army, or to see their 
large-faced English chief pestered and counterworked by a 
peevish Scot. Yes, but was Cromwell the hero of Marston 
Moor, or had Marston Moor been won mainly by the Inde- 
pendents? These were the questions which Crawford, ever 
since tlie battle, had been trying to keep open. He had 
been trying, as we liave seen, to keep them open in London, 
though v'ith but small success ; and in the Army his tongue 
had, doubtless, been louden- and moni troublesome. At last 
Cromwell made up his mind. Either Crawford must cease to 
be Major-general of Manchester’s army, or he must cease to be 
Lieutciiant-general. It was on this business that, in Septem- 
ber 1044, he came up to London. There had been letters on 
the subject before from both parties in the Army, the Indepen- 
dents pressing for CraAvford’s dismissal, and the Presbyterians 
for retaining him. But now Manchester, Cromwell, and Craw- 
ford had, all three, come up personally to argue the matter 
out. Cromwell, it appears, was in one of those moods of 
ungoverjiablc obstinacy which always came u])on him at the 
right time. Our labour to reconcile them,” writes Baillie, 
''was vain: Cromwell was peremptor; notwithstanding the 
kingdom’s evident hazard, and the evident displeasure of our 
“ [the Sc( ttish] nation, yet, if Crawford were not casliiered, 
‘ his [CromwoH’s] colonels would lay down their commis- 
'' sions.” Tliere was a plot in all this, Baillie thought. Tlie 
leal purpose of the Independents was to bring jManchester 
out of the clutches of Presb}’terianism, or, if that coidd not be 
done, to get him to resign, so that Cromwell might succeed to 
the chief command ; in which case the Independents would 
be able to " counterbalance the Presbyterians, and " overawe 

the Assembly and Parliament both to tluur ends.” It was 

a very proper plot, too. as every day was proving. What 
was the last new^s that liad reached London I It was that 
Essex, the Gcneral-in-chief, had been totally beaten by the 
King in Cornwall (Sept. 1) — Essex himself obliged to escape 
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ship, leaving his army to its fate; the horse, under Sir 
William Balfour, to figlit their way out by desperate exer- 
tion; and the foot, under Skipj)on, to think of doing tlie 
same, but at last to surrender miserably. Waller's army, also, 
was by tin’s time nowhere. It had jierislied by gradual deser- 
tion. Evidently, it had become a question of some moment 
for the Parliamentarians wko had won Marston Moor, and 
should be chief in Manchester’s army.^ 

The special business which had brought Cromwell to London 
was, in fact, Imt a nietajdior of the general business then occu- 
pying the English nation. Whether a pragmatical Presbyterian 
Scot should regulate the discipline of an English Parliamen- 
tarian army, and whether the Westminster Asscnnbly should 
establish a Presbyterian Inquisitorship over the whole mind 
of England, were but forms of the same question. Litthi 
wonder, then, that Cromwell, finding himself in London on 
the smaller form of the business, resolved to move also in the 
larger. And he did. ‘‘ This day,” writes Baillie on Friday the 
13th of Se])tember IG 14, “ Cromwell has obtained an Order 
“ of the House of Commons to refer to the Committee of both 
'' Kingdoms th(i accommodation or toleration of the Tnde])en- 
dents — a liigh and unexpected Order!” Three days after- 
wards Baillie is still full of the subject. “ While Cromwell is 
“ here,” he says, “ the House of Commons, without IIkj least 
“ advertisement to any of us [Scottish Commissioners], or of 
the Assembly, passes an Order that the Grand Committee of 
lioth Houses, Assembly, and us, shall eonsidm- of the means 
'' to unite us and the Independents, or, if that lx; found inipos- 
“ sibl(*, to see how they may be tolerate. This has much 
“ affected us.” On turning to the Commons »lournals we find 
the actual words of the Order : “ Ordnrd, That the Cominittci^ 
“ ot‘ Lords and Commons appointed to treat with the (Jommis- 
sioners of Scotland and the Committ(‘c of the Assembly do 
“ take into consideration the diiferences in opinion of the 
members of the Assembly in point of Church-government, 
and do endeavour a union if it be possible ; ami, in case 

1 Biiillic’s LeHcrs, IT. 229, 2:i0; Riml,- 1. S02, Sm ; CaHylo’s (Jromwoll, 

vvf)» ‘h, y . C90 ff v<< y. ; VVl)iilockc (cl. (ofl. 1. L^>S. 
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“ that cannot be done, do endeavour the finding out some 
** ways how far tender consciences, who cannot in all things 
submit to the common Eule which shall be established, may 
“ be borne with, according to tlie Word, and as may stand 
“ witli the public peace, that so tlie proceedings of the As- 
“ sembly may not be so much retarded.’' Mr. Solicitor St. 
John appears as the reporter of the Order. Cromwell, in fact, 
had quietly formed a little phalanx of the right men to carry 
the thing through. The younger Vane was one of them. 
Even Stephen Marshall, the Presbyterian and Smectymnuan, 
had to some extent aided in the contrivance, without con- 
sulting any of liis brethren of the Assembly. 

The Order came upon the Presbyterians like a thunder-clap. 
Eor, as they rightly interpreted, it was nothing less than a 
design to carry in Parliament a Toleration-clause to be inserted 
in the P>ill for establishing Presbytery before that Pill was 
ready to be drafted. Of this Paillie and his friends com- 
])lained bitterly. Was it not unfair to Piesbyteriauisni thus 
to anticipate so ostentatiously that there would be nuniy 
whom it would not satisfy? Was not this framing of a 
Toleration-clause, to be insertijd into a Pill before the Pill 
itself was in being, like a solicitation to the English people 
to prefer the clause to the body of the Bill, and so to continue 
dubious about Presbytery, instead of cultivating faith in its 
merits ? So argued Paillie and the Presbyterians. Put> 
indeed, they saw more behind the Accommodation Order. The 
Ttderation it sought to ]irovide might seem, from the wording, 
only a moderate Toleration in the interest of the Independents 
of the Assembly and their immediate adherents. From what 
lUillie says, one infers that Mr. Solicitor St. John and Mr. 
Marshall had been drawing up the Order in this moderate 
form, and that Cromwell and Vane would fain have had 
more. ‘‘The great .shot of Ci'omwell and Vane,” says Paillie, 
‘‘ is to have a liberty for all religions, without any exceptions.” 
And of Vane ho distinctly says that he was “ ofiended with 
the Solicitor ” for putting only differences about Church- 
government into the Toleration Ordinance, and not also 
differences “about free grace, including libejiy 
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nomians and to all Sects.” At all events, lie had recently, in 
the presence of the Scottish Commissioners themselves, been 
reasoning prolixly, earnestly, and passionately ” for universal 
Toleration. Probably Cromwell and Vane were content in 
the meantime with what the long-headed Solicitor saw lie 
'could pass. It could be stretched when necessary. The 
form was ^St. Jolin’s, but the deed was CromwclVs."^ 

After the check of this Accommodation Order of Sept. 13, 
1644, the Presbyterians of the Assembly seem to have pro- 
ceeded somewhat more temperately. Not that they gave up 
the fight. Their preachers before Parliament still followed in 
the strain of Hill and Palmer. In a Fast-day Sermon b(‘fore 
the two Houses on Sept. 12, the day before the Order, the 
Smectymnuan, Matthew Newcomen, had again had a slap at 
Toleration ; on Sept. 25 Lazarus Seaman was again at it, and 
actually named in his sermon four dangerous books for Liberty 
of Conscience, including Goodwin’s and Williams’s — the 
burning of which last did not seem enough to the Ralibi, for 
“ the shell is sometimes thrown into the fire when the kernel 
is eaten ; ” the respected Calamy, also a Smectymnuan, is at 
it again, Oct. 22, telling the Parliament that, if they do not 
put down Anabaptism, Antinoniianism, and Tolorationism of 
all religions, then Mcy are the Anabaptists, the Aiitiiiomians, 
the Tolerationists ; Spiirstow, a third of the Smectymnuans, 
is not done with it on Nov. 5.- In the Assembly itself also 
the question of heresy, blasphemy, and their suppression, 
occasionally turned up. 0(3t. 17, for exam|)le, there was ofli- 
cially before the Assembly the case of a John Hart, who had 
been making a reputation for himself in Surrey by this 
hideous joke: — ''Who made you? IMy Lord of Essex. — Who 
" redeemed you ? Sir W. Waller. — Who sanctifu'd and pre- 
" served you ? IVIy l.ord of Warwick.” ’J’liis led to a conver- 
sation in the Assembly on tlie increase of blnspluiiny, and to 
a new remonstrance to Parliament on the subject.'^ Again, on 

^ The authontics for the interesting Sept. UJ, 
facts related in this paragraph- which My notes from a volume of the Par- 

seem to have slij)pccl out of view of most liamcntiiry Sermons of 1C 14, kindly lent 
modem wi iters on the history of the rno by Mr. David Laing. 
period -are Kail lie, Jf. 229, 2:31, ^ Lightfoot’s Notes at date named, 

and 236, 237 ; and Conimons Journals, 
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the 22nd of November, there was a report to the Assembly of 
some fresh “ damnable blasphemies,” more of the doctrinal 
kind, and savouring of Mortalism and Clement Wrighter.^ 
Nor had the Assembly agreed to let even ordinary Anabap- 
tism and Antinomianism alone; for they had again memo- 
rialized Parliament on tlie subject, and had had a rather 
satisfactory response from the Commons, Nov. 15, in the 
form of a promise to consider the whole matter, and an order 
meanwhile that no person should be permitted to preach 
unless he were an ordained minister in the English or some 
other Iteformed Church, or a probationer intending the minis- 
try and duly licensed by those authorized by Parliament to 
give sucli licence.^ On the whole, liowever, from September 
1644 onwards through October and November, to the end of 
the year, there was rather an abatement of the inquisitorial 
zeal of the Assembly. 

PROGRESS OK THE ASSEMBLY’S MAIN WORK : PRESBYTEIUAN 
SETTLEMENT VOTED BY KARIJAMENT. 

In those months, indeed, the Asscnnbly was unustially 
active over its iiiaiii work. For, though we have seen chiefly 
the spray of its miscellaneous interferences with affairs, it 
must be remembered that it had been called together for a 
vast mass of substantial work, and that it had been steadily 
prosecuting that work, in Committees, Sub-committees, and the 
daily meetings of the whole body. The work expected by 
Parliament from the Assembly consisted of (1) the compila- 
tion of a Confession of Faith, or Articles of Religion, which 
should supersede the Thirty-nine Articles, and be the Creed 
of the new National Church of England about to be estab- 
lished ; (2) the composition of a Cahrhism or Caiechisms, 
which should be a manual or manuals for the instruction of 
the people, and especially the young, in the theology of the 
Articles ; (3) the devising of a Frame of Discipline or Church- 
government, to come in lieu of Episcopacy, and form the con- 
stitution of the new National Church ; and (4) the prepara- 

^ Lightfoot’s Notes at date named. * Commons Journals, Nov. 16, 1644. 
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tion of a Directory of Worships wliicli should supplant the 
Liturgy, &c., and settle the methods and forms to he adopted 
in worship^ and on such occasions as baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals. Here was a mass of work which, at the ordi- 
nary rate of business in ecclesiastical councils, might well 
keep the Assembly together for two or three years. What 
amount of progress had they made at the date at which we 
have now arrived ? 

ISTaturally, on first meeting, they had begun with the busi- 
ness of tlie new Articles, or Confession of Faith. The particular 
form in which, by the order of Parliament, tliey had addressed 
themselves to this business, was that of a careful revision of 
the Thirty-nine Articles. With tolerable nnanirnity (oi/te, 
pp. 5, 6 and 18, 19), they had gone on in this labour for three 
months, or till Oct. 12, 1 043 ; by which time they had Calvin- 
ized fifteen of the Articles.^ Then, however, they liad been 
interrupted in this labour. The Scottish League and Cove- 
nant having come into action, and the Scottish Commissioners 
having become an influence at the back of the English Par- 
liament, the Asscmldy had been ordcu'cd to proceed to what 
seemed the more immediately x>ressing businesses of the new 
Model of Cliurcli-government and tlie new Directory of Woj- 
ship. Tlie business of a Confession of Faith thus lying ov(*r 
till it could be resumed at leisure, the Assmiibly had, for 
more than a year, lieen occupied with the Church-government 
question and tlie Directory. What tough and tedious work 
they had had witli the Cl lurch -government question we have 
seen. Still, even in this (piestion they had made progress. 
Pcating the Congregational ists by vote on projiosition after 
proposition, tlie Jh’esbyterian majority had, by the end of 
October 1()44, carried all the essentials of Presbytery through 
the Assembly, and referred thmn (•onfidently to Parliament." 
Add to this that a new Directoiy of Worship bad ])(M 3 n drawn 
up. The Congregationalist Pndhreii had lieen far more a(i([ui- 

^ Whoever wants to con)i)an} tlic cohinins in Jliatonf of Hn- U'eafufhixtfv 
Wc-^tminster Asscmbly’.H Calvinisccd AssrmU,/ of (1841), puhlisht'd 

Version of the first fifteen Articles at I’hiladoipliia, IJ.S., by the “ IVes- 
witli the onyinal Articles vvill find the byterian Hoard of Ptibliralion.” 
two set:-, jirintcfl conveniently in - li.iillio, I ( . 2‘'.2. 
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esceiit in this business ; and, though many points in it had 
occasioned minute discussion, the Assembly were able, on the 
2 1st of November, to transmit to Parliament, unanimously, a 
Directory, in which everything in the shape of Liturgy or 
Prelatic ceremonial was disallowed, and certain iilain forms, 
like those of the Scottish Ihresbyterian worship, prescribed 
instead.^ By the end of 1044, tlierefore, the Westminster 
Assembly had substantially acquitted itself of two out of four 
of the pieces of work expected from it by Parliament — the 
JVew Directory of Worship and the Ncto Frame of Church- 
government ; and it only remained for Parliament to sanction 
or reject what the Assembly had concluded under these two 
heads. During November and December 1044, and January 
1044-5, accordingly, there was much discussion in both 
Houses of all the points of Ileligiou and Cliureh-government 
which the new Directory and the new Frame were to settle. 
The debates of tlie Houses during these months, indeed, were 
very much those of the Assembly over again — the Lords and 
Commons, though laymen, examining each proposition and 
eacli clause for themselves, and insisting on proofs from Scrip- 
ture and the like. January 1044-5 was the great month. On 
the 4th of that month an Ordinance from the Commons passed 
the Lords, al)olishing the use of the Prayer-book, adopting 
and coiilirming the new Westminster Directory, and ordering 
it to be printed. On the 23rd of the same month, the follow- 
ing Itesolutions were adoX)ted ])y the Commons : — 

Fesolvt'd : That there shall bo fixed Congregations — that is, a 
certain company of Chrivstians to meet in one Assembly ordinarily 
for public Avorship : Avlieii believers multiply to such a number that 
they cannot conveniently meet in one place, they shall bo divided 
into distinct and fixed Congregations, for the better administration 
of such ordinances as belong to them, and the discharge of mutual 
duties. 

“ Jtesohed : That the ordinary way of dividing Christians into 
distinct (Jongregatioiis, and most expedient for edification, is by the 
respective bounds of their dwellings. 

Jiesolml : That the minister and other Church-ofHcers in each 
particular Congregation shall join in the government of the Church 
in such manner as shall be established by Parliament. 


1 JkilUo, II. 240 and 212 3. 
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Resolved : That these officers shall meet together at convenient 
and set times for the well-ordering of the affairs of that Congrega- 
tion, each according to his office. 

“ Resolved : That the ordinances in a particular Congregation are 
Prayer, Thanksgiving, and Singing of Psalms ; the Word read, 
though there follow no immediate explication of what is read ; the 
Word expounded and applied; Catechising; the Sacraments ad- 
ministered ; Collection made for the Poor ; Dismissing of the 
people with a Blessing. 

“ Resolved : That many particular Congregations shall ho under 
one Preshyterial government. 

"^Resolved: That the Church bo governed by Congregational, 
Classical, and Synodical Assemblies, in such manner as shall be 
established by Parliament. 

Resolved : That Synodical Assemblies shall consist both ot 
Provincial and National Assemblies.” 

Dry and simple ns tliese Eesolutions look, they were the 
outcome of fifteen months of deliberation, and they were of 
immense significance. They declared it to be the will of 
Parliament that England thenceforth should be a Presbyterian 
country, like Scotland. Just as Scotland was a little country, 
with her 1,000 parishes or so, the inhabitants of each of which 
were understood to form a particular congregation, meeting 
statedly for worship, and taught and spiritually disciplined by 
one Minister and certain other church-officers called Jjay 
Elders, so England was to be a large country of some 10,000 
or 12,000 parishes and parochial congregations, each after the 
same fashion. As in Scotland the parishes or congregations, 
though mainly managing each its own affairs, were not inde- 
pendent, but were bound together in groups by the device of 
Presbyteries, or periodical courts consisting of the ministers 
and ruling elders of a certain number of contiguous parishes 
meeting to hear appeals from congregations, and otherwise 
exercise government, so the ten times more numerous parishes 
of England were similarly to be grouped into Presbyteries or 
Classes (Classes was the more favourite English term), each 
Classis containing some ten or twelve congregations. Thus in 
London alone, where there were about 120 parishes, tliere 
ought to be about- twelve Classes or Presbyteries. Finally, 
the Presbyteries were, to be interconnected, and their proceed- 
ings supervised, as in Scotland, by periodical Synods of the 
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ministers and ruling elders of many Presbyteries — say of all 
the Presbyteries of one large shire, or of several small shires 
taken as a convenient ecclesiastical district. In Scotland the 
practice was for all the ministers and ruling elders within the 
bounds of a Provincial Synod to attend the Synod personally; 
but in England, on account of her size, the plan of Synods of 
elected representatives might be advisable — which, however, 
would not affect the principle. In any case, the annual 
National Assembly of the whole Church, which, under the new 
Presbyterian system, would be to England the same Ecclesi- 
astical Parliament that the General Assembly in Edinburgh 
was to Scotland, must necessarily, like that Assembly, be 
constituted representatively. Nothing less than all this was 
implied in tlie eight liesolutions of the Commons on Friday, 
Jan. 2)1, 1044-5. Jly an order of JVIonday the 27th, however, 
Mr. Rous, who had been commissioned to report the Resolu- 
tions to the Lords, was instructed to report only four of them 
— tlui 3rd, tlie 0th, the 7th, and the 8th. The answer of the 
Lords on the following day was “ That this House agrees with 
‘'tlie House of Commons in all the Votes now brought up con- 
“cerning Church-government.’' In refraining from sending 
up all the eight Votes, the Commons appear to have thought 
it best not yet positively to determine against the Congrega- 
tional ists on one or two points, including that of strict 
parochialism. Put in the four Votes sent up to the Lords 
and agreed to by them, all the essentials of Presbytery were 
involved ; so that from the 28th of January 1044-5 it stood 
registered in the Acts of Parliament that England should 
be Presbyterianized.^ 

At this stage of the proceedings we may leave the West- 
minster Assembly for a while. On the 20th of December, 
Johnstone of Warriston and Mr. Parclay had left it, in order 
to be present at the Scottish Convention of Estates, which 
was to meet at Edinburgh on the 7th of January ; - and on 
the 0th of flanuary Paillie and Gillespie left it, on a weary 
liorsc-journey, in order to be present at the General Assembly 

’ Commons and Lords .Journals of dates friveii. - BailUc, 11. 2,51. 
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of the Scottisli Kirk, wliich was to meet at the same place on 
the 22nd.' Henderson and llutherfoid remained in London. 
What tidings were carried by the Scottish Commissioners to 
Edinburgh of the great things which the Lord had up to that 
time done for the cause of Presbytery and true Eeligion in 
England may be read to this day in the records of the Scottish 
Parliament and the Scottish General Assembly of 1645. 
Baillie’s exulting speech in the Assembly is really worth 
reading .2 Suffice it to say here that there was great rejoicing 
in Edinburgh and in all Scotland ; that the General Assembly 
unanimously ratified the Westminster Directory of Worship 
(Feb, 3) and the Westminster Frame of Ihesbyterial govern- 
ment (Feb. 10) ; and that the Scottish Parliament (Feb. 6) 
approved and established, for Scotland, the Directory already 
established for England. Let us add that Bail lie had a plea- 
sant holiday, revisited his wife and family in Glasgow, and 
would fain have been allowed to remain in his own country 
thenceforth. But this could not be. Both he and Gillespie 
had to obey orders, and prepare, witli sighs, for a return to 
lyondou in Marcli. 


STATE OF THE WAU : SEI.F-!>KN YIXO OIHUNANCE AND 
NEW MODEL. 

During the six mouths the transactions of wliich, as far 
as the Westminster Asseml)ly was conccriKMl, we liav») Mins 
presented in summary (Sept. 1644 — Maicli 1645), tlie hurry 
of more general events in England had been very mai-ked. 
Of wliat use was the pieparation of a Presbyterian Form of 
Church-government, and a Presbyterian Directory of Worship, 
for Phigland, so long as it remained uncertain wlietlier Eng- 
land might not be once again tlie King’s, and tlie Parlia- 
ment under his feet? And, really, there was this danger. 
Marston Moor had been a great blow to the King : it had 
spoilt his cause in the whole of the North. But Essex’s 

1 Baiilie, II. 250. iniustor Assembly to tlie Scottisli Gone- 

* It is given in Baillio’s Letters, 11. ml Assembly, botli of date Jan. 0 104§ 

255 2.57. But SCO al<o Letter of Scot- in Acts of General Assembly if the 
tish Gornmissioners ami Letter of West- Kirk. 
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defeat in Cornwall (Sept. 1) had come as a terrible set-off. 
In the confidence of that victory, the King was on the move 
out of the West back to Oxford (Sept. 30), sending procla- 
mations before him, and threatening a march upon London 
itself. The taking of Newcastle by the Scots under Leven 
(Oct. 19) was a return of good fortune for the Parliament at 
the right moment ; at least it provided the Londoners again 
with their long-missed coals. But it had come now to be a 
contest between the King's main force and the combined 
forces of Parliament in the South-English midlands. In the 
second Battle of Newbury (Sunday, Oct. 27) the issue was 
tried — the Earl of Manchester’s army, with Cromwell second 
in it, having been joined to the recruited armies of Essex 
and Waller in order to resist the King. IVIaiichester and 
Waller were the real Parliamentary commanders, Essex being 
ill. It was a severe battle. The King had, on the whole, the 
worst ; but he got off, as Cromwell and others thought, less 
thoroughly beaten than he ought to have been.^ From the 
date of this second Battle of Newbury, accordingly, Cromwell 
became the spokesman of a dissatisfaction with the military 
and political conduct of the cause of Parliament as deep and 
as wide-spread throughout England as that dissatisfaction 
with the conduct of the religious question of which he had 
made himself the spokesman six weeks before. 

What Cromwell had thought when he moved the Accommo- 
dation Order of Sept, 13 had been virtually this : Here are 
you discoursing about strict Presbytery and what differences 
from it may be tolerated, when the real question is whether we 
shall have a free England for Presbytery or anything else to 
exist in, and how we can carry with us all honest men who 
will light to make such a free England.” And now, when, 
after the second Battle of Newbury, he again reappeared 
in Parliament, it was in this prolongation, or profounder state, 
of the same mood: — “The time has come when I must speak 
out. We, of this nation, must turn over a new loaf. We 
have been lighting the King now for more than two years, 
and we are very much as we were wheir we began. And 

1 Rushworth, V. 721—730; C.irlyle's Cromwell (cJ. 1S57), L loO. 
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why? Because the men who command our armies against 
the King do not want really to heat him ; because they want 
only to seem to be beating him; because the picture they 
love to look on, as their heaven on earth to come, is a 
picture of their gracious sovereign, after he has been beaten 
no more tliau could be lielped, surrounded by themselves as 
his reconciled and pardoned ministers and chatting pleasantly 
with them over the deeds of the campaigns. I say nothing 
personally of my Lord of Essex, or of Sir William Waller : 
they are most honourable men. But I speak generally as I 
feel. If the King is to be beaten, it can only be by generals 
who want to beat him, who will beat him to bits, wlio will use 
all means to beat him, who will gladly see in their armies the 
men who have the right sinrit in them for beating him. Arc 
these the Presbyterians only ? I trow not. I know my men ; 
and I tell you that many of those that you call Independents, 
that you call Anabaptists, Sectaries, and what not, are among 
the stoutest and godliest in England, and will go as far as any. 
Some weeks ago I complained to you of ilajor-general 
Crawford, because he would trouble these men, and would 
have no soldiers of Parliament in my Lord Manchester’s 
army that did not agree with his own notions of Religion 
and Church-government. Now I complain of my Lord 
Manchester himself. In this last Battle of Newbury, I 
tell you, the King was beaten less than he might have 
been. He was allowed to get off. I advised pursuing him, 
and my Lord Manchester would not. It was that over again 
which lias been from the first. And now I speak out what 
has long been in my mind, and what brave men in thousands 
are thinking. Before the lord, we must turn over a new leaf 
in this War. We must have an Army of the right sort of 
men, and men of the right sort to command that Army.” 

This is a purely imaginary speech of Cromwell’s; but it is 
an accurate expression of several months of English history. 
The shrewdest of men at all times, and also the most sincerii, he 
was yet always the most tempestuous when the fit time came, 
and it was the cliaracteristic of his life that he carried every- 
thing before him at such times by his bursts and tempests. 
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Tiu^re can be no doubt that, after the second Battle of New- 
bury, Cromwell was in one of his paroxysms. Of his vehe- 
mence against Manchester at that time, and of Manchester’s 
recriminations on him, one may read at large in Eusliworth 
and elsewhere.^ The brief account of Baillie, who had not 
yet left London, and was in the centre of the whole affair, will 
be sudicient liere. “ Lieutenant-general Cromwell,” writes 
Baillie, Dec. 1, ‘Mias xmblicly, in the House of Commons, 
“ accused my Lord of Manche.ster of the neglect of fighting 
“ at Newbury. That neglect indeed was great ; for, as we 
“ now are made sui’e, the Xing’s army was in that posture 
“ that they took themselves for lost all- utterly. Yet the fault 
“ is most in justly charged on ]\ ranches ter : it was common to 
“ all the general officers then present, and to Cromwell liini- 
“ self as much as to any other. Always my Lord Manchester 
“ has cleared himself abundantly in the House of Lords, and 
“ there has recriminate Cromwell as one who has avowed his 
“ desire to abolish tlie nobility of England ; who has spoken 
“ contumelioiisly of the Scots’ intention in coming to Eng- 
“ land to establish tluur Church-government, in which Crom- 
“ well said ho would draw his sword against them ; also 
“ against the Assembly of Divines ; and has threatened to 
“ make a ]>arty of Sectaries, to extort by force, both from 
“ King and Parliament, what conditions they thought meet. 
“ This fire was long under the emmers ; now it’s broken 
“ out, we trust, in a good time. It’s like, for the interest 
“ of our nation, we must crave reason of that darling 
“ of the Sectaries [i.e. bring Cromwell to a reckoning], 
“ and, in obtaining his removal from the army — which 
himself by his over-rashness has procured — to break the 
power of that potent faction. This is our present diffi- 
“ cile enterprise : we had need of your prayers.”^ In this 
account ilaillie mixes up the proceedings in the Commons on 
the 25th of November when Cromwell exhibited his charge 
against ^Manchester, and in the Lords a few days after when 
Manchester gave in his defence and countercharge, with 

* Rush^Yorth, V. 7^2 — 736; Carlvlos (Voinwcll (cd. 1^57), I. 15d, 160. 

EailUo, II. 24.3- 245. 
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current gossip, apparently true enough, of Cromwell and Jiis 
awful sayings in private. Evidently Baillie thought Crom- 
well had ruined himself. Even the hero of Marston Moor 
could not beard all respectable England in this way, and it 
should not be the fault of the Scottish Commissioners if he 
did not find himself shelved ! Little did Baillie know with 
what great things, beyond all Scottish power of resistance or 
machination, Cromweirs fury was pregnant. 

While Baillie was writing the passage above quoted, the 
Scottish Commissioners, along with the Lord-general Essex, 
and some of Essex’s chief adherents, including Denzil Holies 
and Sir Philip Stapleton, were consulting how they might trip 
Cromwell up. At a conference late one night at Essex-house, 
to which Whitlocke and Maynard were invited, the Scottish 
Chancellor Loudoun moved the business warily in a speech 
which Whitlocke mischievously tries to report in its native 
Scotch — You ken vary weele that Lieutenant-general Crom- 
well is no friend of ours,” &c. ; You ken vary weele the 
accord ’twixt the twa kingdoms,” &c. Loudoun wanted to 
know, especially from the two lawyers, whether the Scottish 
plan of procedure in such cases would have any chance in Eng- 
land, ill other words whether Cromwell could be prosecuted as 
an incendiary; for *'you may ken that by our law in Scotland 
we clepe him an incendiary vAvay kindleth coals of contention 
and raiseth differences in the State to the public damage.” 
Whitlocke and Maynard satisfied his lordship that the 
thing was possible in law, but suggested the extreme difTiculty 
there would be in proof, represented CromwelFs great influence 
in the Parliament and the country, and in fact discouraged 
the notion altogether. Holies, Stapleton, and others were still 
eager for proceeding, but the Scots were impressed and 
thought delay would be prudent. And so, Whitlocke tells 
us, the Presbyterian intriguers parted at two in tlie morning, 
and he had reason to believe that Cromwell knew all that 
had passed before many hours were over, and that this pre- 
cipitated what followed.^ 

On Wednesday the 9th of December, at all events, the 

1 Whitlocke’s Memorials (edit. Oxford, 1803), 1. 343 ct seq. 
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Commons having met in grand committee on the condition of 
the kingdom through the continuance of the war, there was for 
a time a dead silence, as if something extraordinary was ex- 
pected, and then Cromwell rose and made a short speech. It 
was very solemn, and even calm, hut so hazy and general that 
the practical drift of it could not possibly have been guessed 
but for the sequel. Almost the last words of the speech were, 
''I hope we have such true English hearts, and zealous 
'' affections towards the general weal of our mother-country, 
as no members of either House will scruple to deny them- 
“ selves, and their own private interests, for tlie public good.’' 
The words, vague enough in themselves, are memorable as 
having christened by anticipation tlie measure for which 
Cromwell, as he uttered them, was boring the way. For, 
after one or two more liad spoken in the same general strain, 
Mr. Zouch Tate, member for hTorthampton, did the duty 
assigned him, and opened the bag which contained the cat. He 
made a distinct motion, which, when it had been seconded 
by young Vane, and debated by others (Cromwell again say- 
ing a few words, and luminous enough this time), issued in 
this resolution, “That no member of cither House of Paiiia- 
“ merit shall during the war enjoy or execute any office or 
“command, military or civil; and that an ordinance be 
“ brought in to that effect.” This was on the 9th of December ; 
and on the 19lh of that month the ordinance itself, having 
gone through all its stages, passed the Commons. All London 
was astounded. “ The House of Commons,” writes Baillie, 
Dec. 26, “ in one hour has ended all the quarrels which was 
“ betwixt Manchester and Cromwell, all the obloquies against 
“ the General, the grumblings against the proceedings of many 
“ members of their House, They have taken all office from 
“ all members of both Houses. This, done on a sudden, in 
“ one session, Avith great unanimity, is still more and more ad- 
“ mired by some, as a most Avise, necessary, and heroic action; 
“by others as the most rash, hazardous, and unjust action 
“that ever Parliament did. Much may be said on both 
“ hands, but as yet it seems a dream, and the bottom of it is 
“ not understood,” To the House of Lords the Self-dcnylny 
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Ordinaace. was by no means palatable. They demurred, con- 
ferred wdth the Commons about it, and at last (Jan. 15) 
rejected it. Their chief ground of rejection being that tliey 
did not know what was to be the sliape of the Army to be 
olhcered on tlie new principle, the Commons immediately 
produced their selieme in that matter. The existing armies 
were to be weeded, consolidated, and reonited into one really 
effective army of 21,000 men (of which 0,000 should be 
liorse in ten regiments, 1,000 should be dragoons in ten 
single companies, and 14,000 should be foot in regiments of 
not less than 1,200 each), the whole to cost 44,955/. per 
month, to be raised by assessment throughout the kingdom. 
This army, it was fartlier resolved by the Commons (Jan. 21), 
should be commanded in chief l)y the trusty and j)r>pular Sir 
Thomas Fairfax, who had done so well in the Xorth, and, 
under him, by tlie trusty and popular -Major-general Skippon, 
wliose character for bull-headed bravery even the disaster in 
Cornwall liad only more fully brought ont.^ On the 28th of 
January the Kew Modd comidete passed the Commons. Th(3 
Lords hesitated about some parts of it, and were es]u*cially 
anxious for a provision in it incajKieitating all from being 
officers or soldiers in the new army vho should not have 
tak(m the Covenant: there were conferences on this point, 
and a kind of compromise on it by the Commons; and on the 
loth of February the Ordinance for AV?e Moddlint/ of Ihe 
Army was filially ])assed. The Hdf-dcnyiny Ordinance was 
then re-introdiicod in a clianged form, and it passed tlie Lords, 
April 3, 1645. It onlaiiied that all members of eitlier House 
wdio had since Xovember 20, 1640, lieen a]>poiiited to any 
offices, military or civil, should, at the end of forty days from 
the x>assing of the Ordinance, vacate these offices, but that 


* I find, from tho ConiTnon.s Journals, 
that there was a division on the ques- 
tion whether Fairfax should be ap- 
pointed cominander-in-ehief of the 
New Model- -the state of tlie vote being 
Yeas 101 against Non 60, or a majority 
of 32 fo'r the appointment. The Tellers 
for the majority were the younger Vane 
and Cromwell ; for the minority, Denzil 
Holies and Sir Philip Stapleton, Thei-e 


was a subsequent division. Fob. 7, on 
the question whether Fairfnx’a clmico 
of olliccrs under him should bo subject 
to Parliamentary revision. Cromwell 
was one of the Tellers for the Nots — 
/.r. ho wanted Fairf.ax to have full 
jiowers. The other side, however, beat 
tills time by a majority of 82 against 63. 
Aftor all it was arranged satisfactorily 
lietween Fairfax and Parliament. 
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call other oflficers in commission on the 20th of March, 1644-5, 
should continue in the posts they then held. 

Thus the year 1645 (beginning, in English reckoning, 
March 25) ojiened with new prospects. Essex, Manchester, 
Waller, and all tlie officers under them, retired into ordinary 
life, with thcanks <and honours — Essex, indeed, with a great 
pension; and the fighting for Parliament was thenceforward 
to he done mainly by a re-modelled Army, commanded by 
Fairfax, Skippon, and officers under them, wliose faces were 
unknown in Parliament, and whose business was to be to 
fight only and teach the art of fighting. 

It was high time ! For another long bout of negotiations 
with the King, begun as early as Nov. 20, 1644, and issuing 
in a formal Treaty of great ceremony, called ‘‘ The Treaty of 
Uxbridge,” liad ended, as usual, in no result. Feb. 22, it liad 
been broken off after such a waste of speeches and arguments 
on paper that the account of the Treaty occupies ten pages 
in Clarendon and fifty-six folio x)agcs in Kiishworth. It was 
clocar thiat the year 1645 was to be a year of continued w^ar.^ 

VAKLTAMEXTARY VENGEANCES : DEATH OF LAUD. 

Ere we pass out of the rich general history of this year 
1644, the v^ear of Marston Moor, we must take note of a few 
vengeances and deaths with which it was wound up. The 
long-deterred trial of poor Laud, begun March 12, 1643-4, 
after he had been more than three years a prisoner in the 
Tower, and they might have left him there in (piiet, had 
straggled on through the whole of 1644. The interest in it 
had run, like a red thread, through the miscellany of other 
events. The temper of the people had been made fiercer by 
the length of the war, and there was a desire for the old man’s 
blood. The Presbyterian ministers of the Assembly, T find, 
fostered this desire. In that very sermon of Herbert Palmer\s 

1 For this story of the Sclf-(lenyinc 2 : Uxbritlj^o Treaty is narrated in Claren- 
Ordinance and the Modcllmjr of don’s Hist, ^one-voluino ed. 18t3t pp. 
the Army authorities are — Rushworth, 5‘JIO 5o0, and in Itush worth, V. 787 — 
VI. l-H); Raillio, H. 247; Carlyle ’« 812. 

Cromwell (ed. 1857), I. 160—163. The 
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before Parliament (Aug. 13) in which he liad called for the 
extirpation of heresy and schism, and denounced Milton, there 
was an express passage on the duty of doing justice upon 
Delinquents imjDarti ally and without resi^ect of persons.’'i 
(./alamy in his sermon, Oct. 22, followed, and told the Parlia- 
Tuent, '' All the guilty blood that God reij^uires you in justice 
to shed, and you spare, God will require the blood at your 
“ hands.” ^ Mr. Francis Woodcock, preaching Oct. 30, was 
even more decided. His sermon, \vhich was on Eev. xvi. 15, 
is a very untastefully-worded discourse on the propriety of 
always being on the watch so as not to be taken l)y surprise 
without one's garments ; and, among the rather ludicrous 
images wdiich his literal treatment of the subject suggests, 
we come upon a passage describing one of four pieces of 
raiment Avhich the State ought never to be caught without. 
He calls it the ''Eobe of Justice,” and adds, ''Would God 
'■ this robe Avere ofter worn, and dyed of a deeper colour in 
the blood of Delinquents. It is that which God and man 
'• calls for. God repeats it. Justice, Justice ; w^o, echoing God, 

‘ cry Justice, Justice ; and let me say, perhaps we should not 
“ see other garments so much rolled in blood, did we not see 
‘ these so little.”^ Baillie, I am glad to think, 'was more 
tender-hearted. There was, indeed, one Delinquent for wlioni 
Ihiillie would have had no mercy — Dr. Maxwell, the KScottish 
cx-Bishop of Boss, 'who had published at Oxford, in the King's 
interest, " a desi3erately malicious invective '' against Scottish 
Presbytery and its leaders. "However I could liardly con- 
'• sent to the hanging of Canterbury himself, or of any Jesuit,” 
Baillie had written, July 16, 1644, after his first indignant 
.sight of this book, "yet I could give my sentence freely 
against that unhappy liar’s [Max'v\"eirs] life.” .But, indeed, 
the Scottish Commissioners and the Scottish nation 'VNcre 
conjoined as parties with the English Presbyterians and the 
English Parliamentarians generally (Prynne ruthlessly busy 
in getting up the evidence) in the long prosecution of Laud. 
It v as all over on tlie 10th of January, 1644-5. On that 

1 PiiliriOJ-V- S;.rmoii. ]). 4S. 2 Calaniy’s Sermon, p. 27. 

Woodcock^s Sermon, pj>. 30, 31. 
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day Laud, aged 72, laid his head upon the block on a scaffold 
in Tower Hill. Hanging had been commuted, with some 
difficulty, to beheading. He died brave, raspy, and High- 

Churcli to tlie last.^ Minor executions about the same 

time were those of Hugh ^lacmahon and Lord Maguire for 
their concern in the Irisli rebellion and massacre, Sir Alexan- 
der Carew for treachery at Plymouth, and the Ilothams, 
father and son, for treachery at Hull. One Poger IVEstrange, 
a younger son of a Norfolk family, had been condemned to be 
hanged in Smithfield for an underhand attempt to win the 
town of Lynn for tlie King; but he was reprieved, lay in 
Newgate for some years, and lived for sixty years longer, 
to be known, even in Queen Anne’s time, as Sir Eoger 
L’Estraiige, the journalist. 

1 Kualuvortli’s main account of the 'J'roiibles and Tryal of William Laiul,’* 
trial and last days of Land is in VoJ. edited by Wharton, in two vols. folio, 
V. ])}). 703— 786. * The History of the appeared in 1665 — 1700. 
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MILTON AMONG THE SECTAUIES, AND IN A “ WORLD OP DISESTEEM : 

STORY OP MRS. ATTAWAY SAMUEL HARTLIB, JOHN DURIE, AND 

JOHN AMOS COMENIUS: SCHEMES OF A REFORMED EDUCATION, 

AND PROJECT OP A LONDON UNIVERSITY MIJ.TON’s TRACT ON 

EDUCATION, AND METHOD WITH HIS PUPILS — HIS SECOND 

DIVORCE TRACT, OR COMPILATION FROM RCCER MR. HERBERT 

palmer’s ATTACK ON MILTON FROM THE PUI.PIT MILTON AND 

THE stationers’ COMPANY: THEIR ACCI'SATION OF HIM IN A 
PETITION TO THE COMMONS — HIS A It EOPAGITICA , OR SPEECH 

, FOR THE LIBERTY OF UNLICENSED PRINTING ANGER OF THE 

STATIONERS, AND THEIR COMPLAINT AGAINST MILTON TO THE 
LORDS: CONSEQUENCE OF THE COMPLAINT THE DIVORCE QUES- 
TION CONTINUED : PUBLICATION OF MR. HERBERT PAI.MER’h 

SERMON, AND FARTHER ATTACKS ON MILTON BY PRTNNE, DR. 

FEATLEY, AND AN ANONYMOUS PAMPHLETEER TETRACnORDON 

AND COLASTJCRION : THEIR REPLIES TO THE ASSAILANTS. 

Evp:k since August 1G43, when Alilton luul published his 
cxtraordinavy JJortruie and Discijdine of Divorce , but more es- 
pijcially since Feb. lG4o-4, when he had ]mblished the second 
and enlarged ('dition of it, with his name in full, and the 
dedication to Parliament and the Westminster A.ssemhly, liis 
reputation with orthodox English society had been definite 
enough. lie was one of those dreadful Sectaries ! Nay 
he was a Sectary more odious than most ; for his was a 
moral heresy. Wliat Avas IiKlependeiicy, wliat was Ana- 
baptism, what w^as vague Antiiiomianism, com^Mired with this 
heresy of tlie houseliold, this loosening of tlie lioly relation 
on which all civil society depended? How detestable the 
doctrine tliat, wlieii two married jieople found tliey had made 
a mistake in coming together, or at least wlien tlie luisband 
could declare before God and human witnesses his irrccoii- 
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cilable dissatisfaction with his wife, then it was riglit that the 
two should be separated, with liberty to each to find a new 
mate ! True, it was an able man who had divulged this 
lieresy, one who h{id brought applauses from Cambridge, who 
was said to have written beautiful English poems, who had 
served the cause of J^xrliament by some splendid pamphlets 
for Church-reformation and against Episcopacy, and who had 
in these pamphlets encountered even the great Ilishop Hall. 
All this only made the doctrine more dangerous, the aberration 
more lamentable. This ]Mr. IMilton must be avoided, and 
denounced as a Sectary of the worst kind ! Some said it was 
all owing to the conduct of his Avife, a rank Royalist, who had 
deserted him and gone bac^k to her friends I If that were 
the case, lie was to be pitied; but ])er]iaps there were two 
sid(^s to that story too ! 

'J'here must have been much gossip of this kind, (ibout 
Tililton and his Divorce Treatise, in the booksellers' shops 
lunir St. Paul’s, and even round the rarliameiit in Westmin- 
ster’, in the early months of 1644. The gossip may have 
affected .Alilton’s relations with some of his former friends 
and acquaintances. If Jlisho]) ITali, when he first saw the 
treatise, and ])(r*ccuved its literary ability, “blushed for his 
age” fliat so ‘'scandalous” a tiling should have appeared, and 
if even Howell the letter-writer, in his jirison. thouglit it the 
im])udent pi’oduction of “a poor shallow-brained pu]>py,’’ 
what could Milton’s orthodox and reverend Snurdymnuan 
friends — Marshall, Calamy, Young, liewcoincn, and Spurstow — 
think or say about it? Shocked they must have been; and, 
knowing Id i (ton’s temper, and with wliat demeanour he would 
front any remonstrances of theirs, they probably left him alone, 
and became scarcer in their visits to Aldei*sgate Street. It 
Avould not do to keej) uj) the Smcctymnuan connexion too 
visibly after wliat had hapjiened. Or, if Young could not 
break off so easily, but would still call to see his old pupil, 
and to talk with old IMr. ^lilton about the Prc'ad Street days, 
how the good man must have yearned to speak sometimes 
Avhen the old gentleman was out of the way, and he and 
Milton were alone. “ 0 my dear Mr. Milton, how much we 
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are all concerned about that pamplilet ! I am not going to 
argue it with you; I know you too well, and how little 
influence niy reasonings could have with you now in any 
such matter ^ and it is my comfort at least to be able to tell 
some of my Assembly friends that, if they knew you as well as 
I do, they would be sure that nothing you do but is done in a 
great spirit and with a high intention. But, dear me ! it is a 
terrible opinion you have broached ! ” To something like this 
Milton may have listened, more or less patiently ; or he may 
have imagined it in Young’s mind, if it %vas not uttered. 
The mutual regard between Young and his old pupil did 
not suffer so much from the trial but that we find Milton 
still willing to acknowledge jiublicly the connexion that 
had subsisted between them. 

On tlie whole, it is certain that one conscfj[uencc of the 
outcry about Milton’s treatise among the London Presby- 
terians, and especially among the city clergy and the Divines 
of the Assembly, was to drive Milton more and more into 
the society of those who had begun to dislike and to dread 
the ascendancy of the Presbyterians. Pinding him.self, 
almost from the first publication of the treatise, as he tells 
us, in a world of disesteom ” on account of it, he naturally 
held intercourse more and more witli those who, though 
they may not have approved of his particular heresy, yet, as 
being themselves voted heretics on other accounts, were more 
easy in their judgments of all extreme opinions. I believe, in 
fact, that, could i\lilton’s acc|uaintanceshi 2 )s in London from tlie 
winter of 1G43-4 onwards be traced <and recovered, they would 
be found to have been chiefly among the Independents, Ana- 
baptists, Antinomians, Seekers, and other Toleraiionists. AVhat 
were the religious opinions of the Lady ^Margaret Ley, that 
woman of great wit and ingenuity,” and her husband 
Captain Hobson, a very accomplished gentleman,” with both 
of whom he was so intimate about this time, and who, as 
Phillips tells us, had a particular honour for him and took 
much delight in liis company,” must be left to conjecture.’ 

i It lias l)oen in my mind whetlior Ley’s husband, and %vh()m Dii^jdalo 
the (-'iiplain Hobson who was the l.ady do.Hcribes as . Hobson of . . . 
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From Milton’s Sonnet to the Lady Margaret one may safely 
infer at least that she was a woman of liberal principles as 
well as wit. Probably her house was the resort of a good 
many of what would now be called tlie '^advanced ” or “strong- 
minded ” Christians of both sexes then in London ; and 
Milton may there have extended his acquaintance with such, 
and have even been an object of peculiar interest to some of 
one sex, as “ that handsome, fair gentleman, now talking to 
Lady Margaret, who is a great scholar and a poet, and whose 
wife has left him shamefully, so that he wants to be divorced 
from her, and has written a book which quite proves it.” 
Milton’s acquaintance with Eogcr Williams, at all events, is 
almost certainly to be dated from Williams’s visit to England 
in 1613-1, when he was writing his Bloody Tcncnt; and if 
Milton, at the same time, did not become acquainted with 
John Goodwin of Coleman Street, it would be a wonder. 


STORY or MRS. ATTAWAY. 

We must, I am sorry to say, descend lower in the society 
of London, in and about 1644, than the Lady ^largaret Ley’s 
drawing-room, or the level of marked men like Williams and 
Goodwin, if we would understand how Milton’s Divorce 
opinion had begun to operate, and with what consequences of 
its operation his name was associated. The reader may re- 
member a Mrs. Attaway, mentioned by us among both the 
Ejvptists and the Seekers, and as perhaps the most noted of all 
the women-preachers in London pp. 149, 153). She was, 
it seems, a “ lace-woman, dwelling in Bell Alley in Coleman 
Street,” and preaching on week-day afternoons in that neigli- 
bourhood, with occasional excursions to other parts of the 
city where rooms could be had. Sometimes other “ preaching- 

in the Isle of Wight, Esq.,” can hy pos’ it that ho was originally a tailor from 
sibility have been the same person as Buckinghamshire” p. 148). The 
the Baptist preacher, Paul Hobson, who supposition scorns so absurd that I 
was also a Captain in the Parliamentary hardly like to mention that I spent hoiir.s 
Anny, and who tigures much in in turning over Paul Hobson’s published 
Edwards’s Oanf/r(vn(i and in otljcr sermons and Baptist treatises in caso 
books of the time, \uider tho express I mig-ht come on any confirmation of it 
name of Captain Hobson,” as a leatl- — which I did not. 

ing Sectarj’, tnough Edwards will I'ave 
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women” were with her, and the gatlieriiigs, thoiigli at first of 
her own sex only, soon attracted curious persons of the 
other. From the descriptions of wliat passed in some of 
them, it would appear that, though the meetings were for 
worship, and there were regular discourses by Mrs. Attaway 
and others, free talk and criticism was permitted to all pre- 
sent, so that the conventicle took on sometiiiies the aspexit 
of a religious debating society. Well, ^Mrs. Attaway, among 
others, had got hold of Milton’s Divorce Treatise, and had 
been reading it. '•'Two gentlemen of the Inns of Court, civil 
and well-disposed men,” who had gone '‘out of novelty” to 
liear her, afterwards told Gangrana Edwards of some dis- 
course they had had with her. " Among other ] massages she 
“ spoke to tliem of blaster ^lilton’s Dodrinc of Dirorcey ami 
" asked them what tliey thought of it ; saying it was a j)()int 
" to be considered of, and that she, for her |>art, would look 
" more into it, for she had an unsanctilied husband, that did 
not walk in the way of Sion, nor speak the language of 
" Canaan.” Edwards does not give tlie date of this conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Attaway; and, though ])resumably in 1()44, it 
may have been later, lie evidently introduces it, liowever, 
in order to implicate Milton in the subsequent break-down, 
which he also reports, of the poor woman morally. For, if 
Mr. Edwards is to be believed, Mrs. Attaway did “ look more 
into” ^Milton’s doctrine, and at length acted u[)on it. Some 
time in 1045 she al>jured her "unsanctilied liusband ” Mr. 
Attaway, who, besides being nnsanctifiial, was then absent 
in the army, leaving her alone in her Iaci‘-shop, and trans- 
ferred herself to a man named AVilliam Jenney, an occasional 
preacher, who was much more sanctified, and was also on the 
spot. Mr. Jenney had, unfortunately, a wife already, some 
children by her, and one expected; but he too had been 
meditating on the Divorce Doctrine, and had used his Cliri.s- 
tian liberty. Mr. Edwards had been most particular in his 
investigations. He liad actually ])rocurcd "from a sure 
" liand the copies of two letters — taken from the original 
" letters, and compared by a minister with the originals — 
" one of William Jenney to his wife since he went away 
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with Mistress Attaway, the other of Mistress Attaway to 
William Jenney before his goiii" away.” He refrains from 
printing the letters vcrlatim, as they were too long ; bnt he 
gives extracts. “I thought good to write to yon these few 
“ lines,” writes Jenney to the deserted Mrs. Jenney, Feb. 15, 
1645, to tell you that, because you have been to me rather 
a disturber of my body and soul than to be a meet help for 

me but I silence ! And, for looking for me to come to 

“ you again, I shall never come to you again any more. I 
“ shall send unto you never no more concerning anything.” 
If this actually was Jenney's letter, Mrs. Attaway was worth 
ten of him, and deserved a better second. Dearest friend 
‘‘ and well-beloved in the Lord,” so she had begun the letter 
sent to him while he was still ^Irs. Jenney’s, and which had 
got into Mrs. Jenney’s hands, “I am unspeakably sorry in 
respect of thy sufferings, I being tlic obj’ect that occasioned 
it.” The sufferings were Mrs. Jenney’s bastings of him 
because he was always with Mrs. Attaway. In good time, 
Mrs. Attaway goes on to say, he would be delivered from 
these. “ When Jehoshaphat knew not what to do, he looked 
to the Lord. Let vs look to Him, believing contidently in 
“ Him with the faith of Jesus ; and no question but we shall 
be delivered. In the mean season I shall give up my heart 
** and affections to thee in the Lord ; and, whatsoever I have 
or am in Him wliich is our Head, thou shalt command it.” 
The event, according to Edwards, was that Mr. Jenney and 
Mrs. Attaway eloped together, Mrs. Attaway having per- 
suaded Jenney that she should never die, but that, in obe- 
dience to a heavenly message, they must go to Jerusalem, 
and repair that city in anticipation of the bringing of all the 
►Saints to it in ships to be sent from Tarshish. I suspect 
they went only to Jericho.^ 

All this on the faith of Mr. Edwards’s statements in tlu^. 
Gangrccna, But really one should not judge of even a poor 
enthusiastic woman, dead two hundred years ago, on that 

1 This story of Mrs. Attaway is from Third Part of Uauqnvna^ pp. 25 -27 
lOdwards’s (hinf/rahti, Part II. pp. SI, and 188. See .also Paillie’s 
82, 113 - 115 ; Fresh Disroreri/, appended Part 11. pp. 100 and 123-4. 
to Second Part of Oaiq/nmia, p. 9 ; and 
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sole authority. Never was there a more nauseous creature of 
the pious kind than this Presbyterian Paul Pry of 1644-46. 
He revelled in scandals, and kept a private office for the 
receipt of all sorts of secret information, by word of mouth or 
letter, that could be used against tlic Independents and the 
Sectaries.^ Yet there was a kind of coarse business-like con- 
scientiousness in the toad ; and, though he was credulous and 
unscrupulous in his collections of scandal, I do not believe 
he invented documents or lied deliberately. I do not doubt, 
therefore, that Mrs. Attaway, whether she went ultimately 
to Jericho or to Jerusalem, did know of Milton’s Divorce 
Doctrine, and had extracted suggestions from it suitable to 
her circumstances. For, indeed, the Doctrine was likely to 
find not a few whose circumstances it suited. Mr. Edwards’s 
book is strewn with instances of persons who had even found 
out a tantamount doctrine for themselves — men who had left 
their wives, or wanted to do so, and wives who had left their 
husbands, and who, without having seen Milton’s treatise, 
defended their act or their wish on grounds of religion and 
natural law. Nay, in tlie frenzy of iiifpiiry which had taken 
possession of the English mind, everything appertaining to 
Marriage and the Marriage-institution was being plucked up 
for fundamental re-investigation. There were actually persons 
who were occupying themselves intently witli questioning 
the forbidden degrees of Consanguinity and Affinity in mar- 
riage, and who had not only come to the easy conclusion 
that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is perfectly legiti- 
mate, but had worked out a general theologico-physiological 
speculation to tlie effect that the marriage of near relatives 
is in all cases ijeculiarly proper, and perhaps the more 
proper in proportion to the nearness of the relationship. 
This, I imagine, was a very small sect.^ 

Let us re-ascend into more pleasant air. There was one 
rather notable person in London, of the highly respectable 


1 Richaivi Baxter, as ho himself tells 
us, sent communications from tho 
country to Edwards. His correspon- 
dents were legion, but he concealed 
their names. 


- But, unless Edwards and Baillie 
were both wrong, there fiynt .some such 
sect. Hoo Part HI. p. 187, 

and, more particularly, Baillie’s 
sh'€f Part II. pp. 100 and 122-3. 
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sort, though docidodly among tho froo opinionists, whoso 
acquaiiihincc Milton did niako ahout this time, it* Im liad 
not made it iKifore, and wlio must ho specially introduced 
to the reader. Tin’s was Sa.\[uel I[AirrLiH. 


SAMUEL HARTLTB: .JOHN DUEIE : JOHN A.MOS COMENIUS, AND 
IHS SPECULATfONS AliOUT A IlEKOJLMEl) EDUCATION - 
imOJECT OF A LONDON UNIVlUfSITV. 

Evoryhody knew Jlartlib. lie was a foreigmu' 1)y hirtli, 
Tuung the son of Ji Polish merchant, of (lerman e.Ntractiou, 
who had left Poland wluni that country fell und(*r Jesuit rule, 
and had stdtled in KUhng in Prussia in very good circum- 
stances. Twice mani(‘(l before (<> Polish ladies, tin’s iiiercliant 
had married, in Prussia, for his third wife, th(‘, daughter of a 
wealthy English inercliaiit of Dantzic; and thus our Hartlib, 
their son, tliough Prussian-born and witli Polish I'oniiexions, 
could reckon himself half- English. The date of his birth 
was probably about the beginning of tlic century, i.e. he may 
have been eight or ten years ohh'.r than IMilton. Ife appears 
to hnv(‘ first visited Ihigland in or about lliLhS, and from that 
time, though he nuuh' foMpunt journeys to the Continent, 
London had Ixaui his liead-quarters. IFere, Avith a resi- 
dence in the Cihv, lie had earried on biisiiu'ss as a “ mer- 
chant,” Avith e.xtensiv(i foriu’gn corR‘S])ond(nces, and A'ery 
respectable family connexions. One of his aunts (sisters of 
liis mother) Jiad married a. ^Ir. Clark, the son of a former 
Lord iMayor of London, and afterwards a Sir Piehard Smilli, 
Xniglit and Privy Cnuincillor, and again a Sir Edward Savage. 
The other aunt laid marriial a country gentleman, named 
Peak. A cousin of ilartlil/s, the daughter of the first and 
wealthier aunt, Lady Smith, became the Avife of Sir Anthony 
Irby, ]\[.P. for Poston in the Long Parliament. Put it did 
not reqniiH} such family cohiiexions to make irartlih at home 
ill English society. The idiarai ter of the man would have 
mad(i him at home anyAvhere. He was one of those persons, 
now styled “ phihinthro])ists ” or ‘Mriiuuls of progress,” Avho 

VOF,. III. 0 
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take an interest in every question or project of their time 
promising social improvement, have always some iron in the 
fire, are constantly forming committees or writing letters to* 
persons of influence, and altogether live for the xmblic. By 
the common consent of all who have explored the intellectual 
and social history of England in the seventeenth century, 
he is one of the most interesting and memorable figures of 
that whole period. lie is interesting both for what he did 
himself and also on account of the number and intimacy of 
liis contacts with other interesting people.^ 

An early friend of Ilartlib, associated with him long 
before tlic date at which we are now' arrived, w'as that Jolin 
Durie of whom, and his famous scheme for a union of all the 
Protestant Churches of Europe, we have already had to take 
some account (Vol. II. pp. 367-8 and 517-8). Their intimacy 
must have begun in Ilartlib’s native town of Elbing in Prussia, 
where, I now find, Durie w’as residing in 1()28, as minister to 
the English company of merchants in the towMi, and where, in 
that very year, I also now' find, Durie had the groat idea of 
his life first suggested to him by the Swedivsh Dr. Godcman.- 
Among Durie’s first disciples in the idea must certainly 
have been Ilartlib ; and it does not seem improbable that, 
when Hartlib left Prussia, in or about 1G28, to settle in Eng- 
land, it was with an understanding that he was to be an agent 
or missionary for Durie’s idea among the English. Tliat he 
did so act, and that he w'as little less of an enthusiast for 
Durie’s idea than Durie himself, there is the most posi- 
tive evidence. Thus, in a series of letters, preserved in the 
State Paper Office, from Durie abroad to the diplomatist Sir 
Thomas Koe, of various dates between April 1633 and Feb. 

1 Memoir of Ilartlib by II. Dircks, notes beifif^ very nii«y^'ots of biopfra- 

pp. 2-6, where there are extracts from phicul lore ; and it is to bo regretted 

an autobiographical letter of Hartlib that the connectecl notices of Wor- 

t o Worthington, written in 1660. ** Tho thington, Hartlib, and Durio, post- 

Oiaryand Correspondence of Dr, John poned by Mr. Crossley until tho work 

Worthington/’ edited by James Cross- should bo completed, havo not yet 

ley, E.sq., F.S.A. (Chetliam Society), appeared. 

contains many letters from Hartlib to - ITio proof is in statements of Ilart- 
Worthington, between 1655 and 1662, lib’s own in a Tract of his published in 

but not this one. Mr. Crosslcy’s Diary 1641 under tho title of Briefo lle- 

and Correspondence of Worthington, lation of that which hath been lately 

far a.s it has gone, is one of the best attcmpto<l to procure Ecclosiasticall 
edited books known to mo, the foot- Peace amongst Protestants.” 
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1637-8, there is incessant mention of llartlib. In the 
first of these letters, dated from Heilbron April 1633, 
Durie, among other things, begs Eoe “to help Mr. Ilartlib 
“ with a Petition of Divines of those quarters concerning an 
“ Edition of a Body of Divinity gathered out of English 
“autliors, a work which will be exceeding profitable, but will 
“require divers agents and an exact ordering of the work.*' 
In a .subsequent letter Durie speaks of luiving sent Eoe, “ by 
Mr. Ilartlib, whose industry is specially recommended," an 
important proposition made by the Swedish Ohancellor Oxen- 
stierii ; and in still later letters Eoe is requested by Durie to 
show Ilartlib not only Durie’s letters to himself, but also 
letters about the progress of his .scheme wliich he has en- 
closed to Eoe for the Archbishop of Canterbury (Abbot) and 
the Bishop of London (Laud). At this point, accordingly, 
July 20, 1633, there is a letter of Eoe’s to the Archbishoj), 
from which it appears that Ilartlib was made the bearer of 
Durie’s letter to his Grace. Eoe recommends the blessed 
work ill which Durie is engaged, says that it seems to him 
and Durie thtit “there is nothing wanting but the public 
declaration of his Majesty and the Church of England" in 
its favour, and beseeches the Archbishop “ to give his counte- 
nance to the bearer,” described in the margin as “ Mr. Ilartlib, 
a Prussian.” As Abbot was then within fifteen days of his 
death, nothing can have come of the application to him ; 
and, ac we already know, his successor Laud was a far less 
hopeful subject for D uric’s idea, even though recommended 
by Eoe and explained by Ilartlib. In fact, lie thought it 
mischievous moonshine ; and, instead of giving Durie the 
encouragement which he wanted, he wrote to the English 
agent at Frankfort, instructing him to show Durie no 
countenance whatever. Durie felt the rebuff sorely. In 
England, he writes, he must depend now chiefly on Eoe, 
who could still do much ])rivately, apart from Laud’s 
approbation. “Mr. Ilartlib Avill send anything to Durie 
which Eoe would liave communicated to him in a secret 
way.” So in June 1634 ; and fourteen months later (Aug. 
1635) Durie, who had meanwhile removed to the Hague, 

0 2 
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aj^ain writes to Ttoe and again relics on Ilartlib. The 
Dutcli, he says, are slow to take up his scheme; and he can 
think of nothing Letter in the circninstances than that Eoe 
in England should collect all the advices and comments of 
the Lest divines of the ago” on the suLject, and liave them 
printed. His very best agent in such a business would be 
Hartlib, a man well known, beloved and trusted by all 
'‘sides, a man exceeding painful, diligent and cordially 
" affected to thes(^ endeavours, aTul one that for such works 
" had lost liimself by too much charity.” On independent 
grounds it would be well to find him “ some place suitable 
"for his abilities, which miglit rid him of the undeserved 
"necessities wliereunfo his public-lieartedimss liad brought 
" him ; ” but in this special employment he would l>e invalu- 
able, being " furnished with the Polish, Dutch, English, and 
" Latin languages, perfectly hoiu'st and trusty, discreet, and 
"well versed in affairs.” In the same strain in subsequent 
letters. Thus, from Amsterdam Dec. Poe is thanked for 
having bestow(‘d some gratuity on ITartlib, and Hartlib is 
.described as, next to Hoe, "the man in the woi'ld whom Durie 
"loves and honours most for his virtues and good oflici^s in 
" Durie’s cause.” At the same time Durie " prays God to 
free Hartlib from bis straits and set him a little on horse- 
back,” and adds, " His spirit is so largo that it lias lost itself 
in zeal to good things.” Again, from Amsterdam 1(>‘>5-G, 
Durie writes to Eoe and encloses a letter to be simt to lus 
(Diirie’s) diocesan in Hartlib’s behalf. "Mr. Hartlib,” Durie 
says to Eoe, " lias fnrnislied his lordshi]) (the diocesan) 
" with intelligence from foreign parts for two or three 
" years, and lias not yet got any consideration. Perhaps liis 
.“lordship knows not Ijow Hartlib lias fallmi into decay for 
" being too charitable to ])oor scholars, and for undertaking 
" too fn.^ely the work of schooling and education of cliildren. 
" If Hartlib and Eoe were not in England, Durie would 
"despair of doing any good.” The diocesan referred to is 
probably Jiixon, Pislio]) of London ; lait, two years later, 
w(; find Eoe recommending Durie*s business and Hartlib 
personally to aiiotlicr pr<ilate, Eisbop Morton of Diirluim. 
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Writing from St. Martin’s Lane, Eel). 17, IfjliT-S, Sit* Tlioinas 

presents the Bishop with a letter from Mr. Durie, and one 

from Durie to the writer, from which the Bishop may collect 
“ his state, and las constant resolution to pursue his husiness 
'' as long as God gives him bread to eat. Such a spirit the 
'^writer has never met, daunted with nothing, and only 

'•'relying upon Providence Sir Thomas in Michaelmas 

" term sent the Bisliop a great packet from Samuel llartlib, 
“ correspondent of Durie, an excellent man, and of the same 
"spirit, if the Bisho]> like his way, IJartlih will constantly 
" write to him, and send all the passages both of learning and 
"public affairs, no man having better information, especially 
" in re literarid”^ 

Tlies(i letters enable us to see llartlib as lie was in 10^7, a 
Prussian naturalized in lAindon, between thirty and forty 
years of age, nominally a m(?rcha.nt of soim^ kind, but in reality 
a man of various hobbies, and condiuding a general news- 
agency, partly as a means of income and partly from sheer 
zeal in certain public causes interesting to himself. His zeal 
ill this way, Jind in private benevolences to luedy scholars 
and inventors, had even outrun prudence ; so that, though he 
could reckon his means at between oOO/. and 4t)0/. a yeaiV'^ 
that had nob suiliced for his openhandedness. Durie’s great 
project for a reconciliation of the Calvinists and Lutherans, 
and a union of all the Protestant Churches Europe on some 
broad basis of mutual tolerance or e.oncession, had hitherto 
been his hobby in chief. He luid other liobbies, however, of 
a more literary nature, and of late he had been undertaking 
too freely some work appertaining to " the schooling and 
educat ion of children.” 

Tliis last fact, which we learn hazily from Durie’s letters 
and lioe’s, we should have known, abundantly and distinctly, 
otherwise. There are two publications of Hartlib’s, of the 

1 Tlie quotiiUons in this paragraph quoted in Dircks’s Memoir (j). 4), where 
are from the late Mr. Bruce’s accurate he says, “Let it not seem a p{ira<lo.v to 
abstracts of Durio’a and Roo’s letters you, if 1 tell you, as long as I have 
(sixteen in all) given in the six volumes lived in England, by wonderful pro- 
of Calendars of the Domestic State vidcnces, T have spead. yearly out of 
Pa]>ers from IdJiS to lOlkS. my t)wii betwixt oO ;/. and 4(Hi/. sterling 

- 'I’liis appears from the letter of his a year.” 
to Worthington, of date x\\ig. S, IhtiO, 
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years 1G37 and 1638 respectively, the first of a long and varied 
series that were to come from his pen. Now, both of these 
are on the subject of Education. Conaiumi Comenianorum 
PTmludia.cx Bibliotheca S. Jf.: Oxonice^ Excudebat Guliehtms 
Turnems, Acadnnac Typograplius, 1637” ('‘Preludes of the 
Endeavours of Comenius, from the Library of S. II. ; Oxford, 
Printed by William Turner, University Printer, 1637 ”) — 
such is the general title of the first of these publications. 
It is a small quarto, and consists first of a Preface ''Ad 
Lectorcyn '' (to the Eeader), signed "Samuel Hartlibius,” and 
then of a foreign treatise which it is the object of the publi- 
cation to introduce to the attention of Oxford and of the 
English nation ; which treatise has this separate title : — 
"Porta Sajyicnt ice Eese rata ; sire Pansophicc Christiance 
nariiim : hoc cst, JVbva, ComjyendioscCy ct Soiida omnes Scicntias 
(t ArteSy d qaicquid manifesti vel occulti cst quod inejenw 
humaiio pcnctrarCy solcrticc imitariy linguae eloquiy datur, 
hreviuSy verinSy mcliuSy qnam hactenm^ Adduemdi Method m: 
Auctore Reverendo Ctarhsimoquc viro Domino Johanne Amoso 
Comcnio'* ("The Gate of Wisdom Opened ; or the Seminary 
of all Christian Knowledge : being a New, Compendious, and 
Solid ^lethod of Learning, more briefly, more truly, and better 
than hitherto, all Sciences and Arts, and whatever there is, 
manifest or occult, that it is given to the genius of man to 
penetrate, his craft to imitate, or his tongue to sj^eak ; Tin*, 
author that licverend and most distinguished man, Mr. John 
Amos Comenius”). So far as I have been able to trace, this 
is the first publication bearing the name of Ilartlib. Copies 
of it must be scarce, but there is at least one in the British 
Museum. Tliere also is a copy of wliat, on tlie faith of an 
entry in the Eegisters of the Stationers' Company, I have 
to record as his second publication. " Oct. 17, 1638 : Samuel 
Gillcbrand entered for his coi)y, under the hands of Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Bothwell, warden, a Book called Comenii PansopMa: 
Prodromm d Didactica Dissertatio (Comenius’s Harbinger of 
Universal KnovhMlge and Treatise on Education), puldished 
by Sam. Ilartlib.”* When tlie thing actually a])peared, 

J notes from Stationers* Jlegisters, 
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in small duodecimo, it had the date 1639 ” on the title- 
page. 

Tlie canvas becomes rather crowded ; but I am bound to 
introduce here to the reader “ tliat reverend and most dis- 
tinguished man, Mr. John Amos Comcnius,” who had been 
winning on Hartlib’s heart by liis theories of Education and 
Pansophia, prepossessed though that heart was by Durie 
-and his scheme of Pan-Protestantism. 

He was an Austro-Slav, born in 1592, at Comnia in 
Moravia, whence his name Jan Amos Komensky, Latinized 
into Joannes Amosius Comenius. His parents were Ih’o- 
testants of the sect known as the Bohemian or Moravian 
Bretliren, wlio traced their origin to tlie followers of Huss. 
Left an orphan in early life, he was poorly looked after, 
and was in his sixteenth year before he began to learn Latin. 
Afterwards he studied in various places, and particularly at 
Herborn in the Duchy of Nassau; whence he returned to 
his native Moravia in 1614, to become Bector of a school 
at Prerau. Here it was that he first began to study and 
practise new methods of teaching, and especially of gram- 
matical teaching, induced, as he liimself tells us, by the fame 
of certain speculations on that subject which had recently 
been put forth l.)y AVolfgang Katich, an Educational Reformer 
then very active in Germany. From Prerau Comenius re- 
moved ill 161^ to Fulneck, to be pastor to a congregation 
of Moravian Brethren there; but, as he conjoined the charge 
of a new school with his pastorate, he continued his interest 
in new methods of education. Manuscripts of schoolbooks 
which ho was preparing on his new methods perished, with 
his library, in a sack of Fulncck in 1621 by the Spaniards ; 
and ill 1624, on an edict proscribing all the Protestant minis- 
ters of the Austrian States, Comenius lost his living, and 
took refuge in the Bohemian mountains with a certain Baron 
Sadowski of Slaupna. In this retreat he wrote, in 1627, a 
short educational Directory for the use of the tutor of the 
baron’s sons. But, the persecution waxing furious, and 30,000 
families being driven out of Bohemia for their Protestantism, 
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Coiiienius had to iiiigrato to rulaiid. It was with a hoavy 
heart that he did so; and, as he and his fellow-exiles crossed 
the inouiitaia-boundaiy on their way, tliey looked back on 
Moravia and Hobeinia, and, falling on tlu‘ir kiKiCs, ])ra.yed (Jod 
not to let Ills trnlli fail utterly out of those lands, but to 
preserve a renniant in tlieni for hiinscdf. Leszno in Poland 
was Coinenius’s new refuge. Here again he employed him- 
self in teaching ; and here, in a more systematic manner than 
before, he pursued liis sju'cnlations on the science of teaching 
and on improved methods for the accpiisition of universal 
knowledge, lie road, he tells us, all the works ho could tiiid 
on the subject of Hidactii s by ])r(Hleeessors or cont(miporari(\s, 
such as Patieh, Piitter, Cdaumiu.s, Wolfstini, Ca*ciliu8, and 
Joannes A'aleiitinus Aiidre;e, and also the plulosophical 
works of C^\mpanella and Ija*d Paeon ; l)ut he coinbiiK'd 
the information so obtained with Ids own ideas and ex]>e- 
rience. The i(\sults he seem.s m;n*nly lo have jotted down, for 
future use, in various manuscri}>t iia[)(‘rs in his Slavic ver- 
nacular, or in (banian, or in I.atin; but in ho was 

induced by the cunilors of tlui school at l.eszno to send to 
the press in Latin ou(‘ 1/ook of a ])iactieal and ]>avtien]ar 
nature. This \Nas a so-iadled .L 'nttfim ram lliHirnhfl* 

or (Jute of Languages Ojjeued,” pro[)oumling a metliod which 
lie had devised, and had eiujiloyed at Les/iio, for rapidly 
tf^aehing Latin, or any oilier tongue, and at the same lime 
communicating llie rudiments of useful knowledge. The 
little l)ook, tliougli he thought it a trille, made him famous. 
“ Jt happened, as I could mrt have imagimMl ])ossible,” he 
Ijim.self writi's, 'Mhat that puei'ih* lilth‘. work was r(‘Ceiv(Ml 
“ with a sort of uiiixersal applause hy llui learned world. 
“ This was testilied hy very many |}ci’soiis of different 
“ countries, both l)y letlers to niNsclf cimgratulating me 
“ earne.sily on the ikav invimtioii, and also by translations 
“ into the various ])opular tongne.s, undertaken as if in 
“ rivalry with ea^b other. iShd only did editions which we 
"‘have ourselves semi appear in all the; Kuropean tongues, 
“ twelves in number — viz. Latin, (lieek, Pediemian, Polish, 
“ deruian. Swedish, Dutch, l^higlish, Premeh, Spanish, Italian, 
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and Hungarian ; but it was translated, as we have learnt, 
" into such Asiatic tongues as the Arabic, the Turkish, tlie 
“ I’ersian, and even tlie Mongolian.” 

The process which Comeiiius thus describes must have ex- 
tended over several years. There are traces of knowledge of 
him, and of his Janua Liiujuaricm Rescrata, in England as 
early as 1033. In that year a Thomas Horne, M.A., then a 
schoolmaster in London, l)ut afterwards Master of Eton, put 
forth a “ Janua Linguarum,*' which is said by Anthony Wood 
to have been taken, all or most,” from Comenius. An 
actual English translation or expansion of Comenius's book, 
by a John Anchoran, licentiate in Divinity, under the title 
of “The Gate of Tongues Unlocked and Opened: or else 
A Summary or Seed-Plot of all Tongues and Sciences,” 
rcMiched its “ fourth edition much enlarged ” in 1 (139, and 
may be presumed to have been in circulation, in other forms, 
some years before, lUit the great herald of Comenius and 
his ideas among the English was Samuel Hartlib. Not only 
may he have had to do with the importation of Comenius's 
Janua Liiujuarmn and the recommendation of that book to 
such pedagogues as Horne and Anchoran ; but he was instru- 
mental ill extracting from Comenius, Avhile that l>ook and 
certain appendices to it were in the Hush of their first 
Europ(*aii popularity, a summary of his reserved and more 
general theories and intentions in the Held of Didactics. 
Tlie story is told very minutely by Comenius himself. 

The Janua Lingaaruni RvHcrata was only a proposed iin- 
pro\ eiiKuit in the art of teaching Language or Words ; and ought 
not a true system of education to range beyond that, and pro- 
vide for a knowledge of Things ? Tliis was what Comenius 
was thiidving: he was meditating a sc(piel to his popular little 
book, to l>e called ''Janua llcrnm RcscraUi,'' or “Gate of Things 
0[)ened,” and to contain an epitome or encyclopedia of all 
essential knowledge, under the three heads of Nature, Scripture, 
and the Mind of Man. Nay, borrowing a word which had 
ai)peared as the title of a somewhat meagre EncyclopaHlia of 
tlui Arts by a Peter Laiirenbcrgiiis, Comenius had resolved on 
ransiO})hia, or Fansoi'Ma Christiana (“ Universal Wisdom,” 
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or “ Universal Christian Wisdom''), as a fit alternative name 
for this intended Janua Berum, But he was keeping the 
work hack, as one requiring leisure, and could only he per- 
suaded to let the announcement of its title appear in the 
Leipsic catalogue of fortlicoming books. By that time, 
however, Ilartlib of London had become so dear a friend to 
Comenius that he could refuse him nothing. Whether there 
had been any prior personal acquaintance between Ilartlib 
and Comenius, by reason of their German and Slavic con- 
nexions, I cannot say. But, since the publication of the 
Janua Lunjuarurn, Hartlib had been in correspondence with 
Comenius in his Polish home; and, by 1G36, his interest in 
the designs of Comenius, and willingness to forward them, 
had become so well known in tlie circle of the admirers of 
Comenius that he had been named as one of the five 
chief Comenians in Europe, the other four being Zacharias 
Schneider of Leipsic, Sigismund Evenius of Weimar, John 
Jlochinger of Uantzic, and John Docemius of Hamburg. 
Now, Ilartlib, having heard of tlie intended Janua. Revum or 
Pansophia of Comenius, not only in the Leipsic catalogue 
of forthcoming works, but also, more particularly, IVom some 
Moravian students passing tlirough Loudon, had written to 
Comenius, requesting some sketch of it. Being tlius asked,” 
says Comenius, by the most intimate of my friends, a man 
“ piously eager for the pulJic good, to communicate some 
idea of my future work, I did communicate to him i]i 
writing, in a cliaiice way, wdiat I had a thought of j)relixing 
some time or other to the w'ork in the form of a Preface ; 
and this, beyond my lio])e, and without my knowledge, 
was printed at Oxford, under the title of Conatv.um 
“ Comcnianorani Pndudiar Here we have the whole secret 
of that publication from the Oxford University press, 
in 1G37, which was edited by Hartlib and announced 
as being from his Library. It was not a reinint of any- 
thing that had already appeared abroad, but was in fact 
a new treatise by the great Comenius which Hartlib Iiad 
persuaded the author to send him from Poland and had 
published on his own responsibility. lie liad a2)ologized te 
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Conienius Ibr so doing, on the ground that the publication 
would serve a good jiurpose by feeling tlie way and ascer- 
taining the opinions of learned and wise men in a matter 
of such unusual consequence.” Conienius was a little nettled, 
he says, especially as criticisms of the Pansophic sketch 
began to come in, which would have been obviated, he 
thought, if he had been allowed quietly to develope the 
thing farther before publication. Nevertheless, there the 
book was, and the world now knew of Conienius not only 
as ^the autlior of the little Janua Lingiumiin, but also as 
contemplating a vast Janua liernm, or organization of uni- 
versal knowledge on a new basis. Tn fact, the fame of 

Conienius was increased by llartlib’s little indiscretion. 
In Sweden especially there was an anxiety to have the 
benefit of tlie counsels of so eminent a theorist in the 
business of education. In 1G38 the Swedish Government, 
at the head of which, during the minority of Queen Chris- 
tina, was the Cliancellor Oxenstiern, invited Conienius to 
Sweden, that he might preside over a Commission for the 
revision and reform of the schools tliere. Conienius, 
however, declined the invitation, recommending that the 
work should be entrusted to some native Swede, but pro- 
mising to give his advice ; and, at the same time (1G38), he 
began to translate into Latin, for the behoof of Sweden and 
of other countries, a certain IJldadlca Magna, or treatise 
on Didactics at largo, which he had written in his Bohemian 
Slavic vernacular nine years before. Hartlib had an early 
abstract of tliis book, ami this abstract is part of the 
ComenU Pansophuc Prodromvs et Dtdaciica Plsticrlatio which 
he edited in London in the same year, and published in 
duodecimo in 1G39.^ 


1 Bay Ic’s Dictionary : Art. Covitnins 
{Jean- Amos) \ ^‘Oesciiichte dor I’iida- 
gogik,” by Karl von Kaniner (Stutt- 
gart, 1843), Zweitcr Thoil, pp. 46-41> ; 

Essays on Educational lleformcrs,” 
by Robert Hebert Quick (1868), pp. 
43-47; Wood’s Atb. III. 3ti6, and If. 
677. Tbe general sketch of Oome- 
nius in Bayle, and those by Raninor 
and Mr. Quick, arc very goo<l ; but 
details in the text, and especially the 


particulars of llartlib’s early con- 
nexion with Conienius, have had to he 
culled bj" me from the curious autobio • 
graphical passages prefixed to or in- 
serted in Conienius s various writings 
as far as 1G4‘2. These form Part I. of 
Ins large Folio. ()/.( ra lihhnlica Ornuiii, 
published by him at Amsterdam in 
16.57 ; and the ])assnges in that Part 
which have supplied particulars for the 
text will be found at columns 3-4, 318, 
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Wliat, after all, were the new notions propounded from 
Poland, with such universal European elfect, hy this Protes- 
tant Austro-Slav, Couienius, and sponsored in England hy the 
Prussian Hartlib ^ AVe shall try to give them in eiiitome. Be 
it understood, however, that the epitome takes account only of 
those works of Comenius which wme written before 1030, 
M'ithout including the mass of his later writings, some of 
which were to be even more celebrated. 

The Diiladica Manna is ])orha])S the most pregnant of the 
early books of (^jmenius. The full title of this treatise is, 
in translation, as follows: ‘'.Didactics at Large: pro])ounding 
“ a universal Scheme for teaching all Things to all persons; 

or a Certain and Perfect Mode of erecting sucli Schools 
“ through all the communities, towns, and villages of any 
“ Christian Kingdom, as that all the youth of l>oth sexes, 
“ without the neglect of a single one, may be com])endiously, 
" ])leasantly, and solidly educated in Learning, grounded in 
“ ^Morals, imbued with Ihety, and so, befoi*e tin; years of 
“ jaiberty, instructed in all things belonging to the present 
“ and the future life.” In the treatise itself there are lirst 
some chapters of ])reliniijiary generalities. Alan, says 
Comenius, is the last and most ])erfect of creatures ; his 
destiny is to a life beyond this ; and the jaescuit life is Imt 
a prejiaration for that eternal one. This prej)aratif)n invcdves 
three things — Knowledge by Alan of himself and of all 
things about him (Learning), Rule of himself (Morals), and 
Direction of himself to God (Religion). The seeds of these 
tliree varieties of preparation are in us by Nature ; never- 
the]e.ss, if Alan wf>uld come out com})lete Man, he must be 
formed or educated. Always the education must l)e three- 
fold — ill Knowledge, in Alorals, and in Ihiligion ; and this 
combination must never be lost sight of. Such education, 
liowever, comes most fitly in early lib?. Parents may do 
much, but they cannot do all ; there is need, thend'ore, in 
every country, of public schools for youth. Such schools 

S26, lOS, 442 -444, 4r>4- 459. Comenius, memory for (lei.'Uls reajM'ct tho bis- 
like most .such theoretic reformers, tory <if his own .‘iml tlieir recep- 

had a vein of egotism, and a stroiif^ tioii. 
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should be for the children of all alike, the poor as well as 
the rich, tlie stu])id and malicious as well as the clever and 
docile, and equally for girls as for boys ; and the training 
in them ought to be absolutely universal or encyclopaedic, in 
Letters, Arts, and Science, in Morals, and in Pietyd Here, 
at length, in tlie eleventh chapter, we arrive at the great 
question, Has sucli a system of schools been anywhere 
established ? Xo, answers Coinenius, and abundantly proves 
his negative. Schools of a kind there had been in the world 
from the days of the Pharaohs and Xelmchadnezzar, if not 
from those of Shem, but not yet were there schools every- 
where ; not yet, where schools did exist, wore they for all 
classes ; and, at best, where they did exist, of what sort were 
they ? Pla(!('S, Ibr tlui most ])art, of nausea and torment for 

the poor creatun's collecttM.1 in them ; narrow and imperfect 
in tli(‘ir aims, which were verbal ratlier tlian real ; and not 
even smjceeding in these aims! Latin, nothing but Latin! 
And how had they taught this precious and eternal Latin of 
theirs? ‘‘Good God! Imw intricate, laborious, and prolix 
“ this study of Latin has been! Do not scullions, shoeblacks. 


For reasons, as 'vcll as for 

others, 1 cannot resist the temptation 
to translate here, in a Note, the sub- 
stance of Comeiiius’s views on tlie Kilu- 
cation of as j:^'ivon in (’hap. IX. 

(cols. 4'2 14) of his hhlm hoi Motf/m : — 
“ Nor, to nay soinctliin.i>: particularly 
“on this subject, r m any sudiciont 
“ reason bo j^^iven wliy the weaker sex” 
{neijuior .svva.'f, literally “the later 
or foil- 'win*^ sox,” is his phrase, bor- 
rowed from Ajmlcius, and, thoujjfh the 
phrase is usually translated “the in- 
ferior sex,” it seems to have been 
cho.scn by ( Vanonius to avoid that im- 
plication], “ should ho wholly .slmt out 
“from liber.al studios, whetlier in the 
natiro toneaio orin Latin. For equally 
“are ihcy Clod’s imaLTo ; equally are 
^‘they partakers of |j;racG ami of the 
“kiiii^ilom to come; equally arc they 
“furnished with minds agile and ca- 
“pable of wi.sdoni, yea often beyoml 
“our sex ; equally to them is there a 
“ possibility of attaining high distiiic- 
'Hion, inasmuch as tliey liavo often 
“been employed by (lod himself for 
“ the government of peoples, the he- 
“ stowing of the most wholosomo coun- 
“ scls on kings and princes, the science 


“of medicine and otlicr things useful 
“to (he human race, nay even the 
“ prophetical oflico, and the rattling 
“reprimand of Priests and Bishops” 
<ul Hunn'Sf et i.Hvrc- 

pinalitfi Sdnrihtteit sire the 

words; anil, as tlie treatise was pio- 
parod for the pro.ss in Id.'iS, one detects 
a rcrerence, by the .Moravian Brotlier 
in Poland, to the reecut fame of Jenny 
Geddes of Scotland ]. “ W’hy then should 
“ wo admit tliom to t!ie Alphabet, but 
afterwards debar them from Books? 
“ Do we fear their rashness ? The 
“more wo occui>y their thoughts, the 
“ le.^^s room will tlicro bo in tliom for 
“rashness, wliich springs generally 
“from vacuity of mind.” Some slight 
limitations as to the reading proper for 
young women arc appended, hut with 
a hint that the same limitations would 
bo good for youth of the other sox ; 
ami there is a bold quotation of the 
Bcriiitnral text (1 'Piin. ii. P2), “7 sufftT 
uoi a v'omoii to ami of two w'ell- 

known pa.ssagi's of Euripides and Ju- 
venal against learned women or blue- 
stoekings, to show that ho was quite 
aware of those passages, but saw no- 
thing in them against his real meaning. 
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‘‘ cobblers, among pots and pans, or in camp, or in any other 
sordid employment, learn a language different from tlieir 
own, or even two or three such, more readily than school- 
'' students, with every leisure and appliance and all imagin- 
“ able effort, learn their solitary Latin? And what a dif- 
ference in the proficiency attained ! Tlic former, after a 
few months, are found gabbling away with ease; the latter, 
‘‘ after fifteen or twenty years, can hardly, for the most part, 
unless when strapped up tight in their grammars and 
dictionaries, bring out a bit of Latin, and tluit not without 
hesitation and stammering.” Jhit all this iniglit be remedied. 
There might be such a Keformation of Schools that not only 
i^atin, but all other languages, and all the real Sciences and 
x\rt3 of life to boot, might be taught in them expeditiously, 
pleasantly, and thoroiiglily. AVliat was wanted was right 
Methods and the consistent practical application of tliese. 
Nature must supply tlie principles of the Metliod of Educa- 
tion : as all Nature's processes go softly and spontaneously, 
so will all artificial processes that are in conformity with 
Nature’s principles. And what are Nature's principles, as 
transferable into the Art of Education ? Comenius enu- 
merates a good many, laying stress on such as these : nothing 
out of season; matter before form; the general before the 
special, or the simple before the complex ; all continuously, 
and nothing 2^cr saltam, lie philosophizes a good deal, some- 
times a little quaintly and mystically, on these principles of 
Nature, and on the hints she gives for facility, solidity, and 
celerity of learning, and then sums up his deductions as to 
the proper Method in each of the three departments of edu- 
cation, the Intellectual, the Moral, and the Iteligious. Things 
before words, or always along with words, to explain them ; 
the concrete and sensible to prepare for the abstract ; example 
and illustration rather than verbal definition, or to accompany 
verbal definition : such is his main maxim in the first de- 
partment. Object-lessons, wherever possible: i.c, if boys 
are taught about the stars, let it be with the stars over their 
heads to look at ; if about the structure of the human body, 
let it be with a skeleton before them ; if about the action 
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of a pump, or other machine, let it be with the machine 
actually at hand. " Always let the things which the words 
are to designate be shown ; and again, whatever the pupils 
“ see, hear, touch, taste, let them be taught to express the 
same ; so that tongue and intellect may go on together.” 
Where the actual objects cannot be exhibited, there may 
lie models, pictures, and the like ; and every school ought to 
liave a large apparatus of such, and a museum. Writing and 
drawing ought to be taught simultaneously with reading. All 
should be made jileasant to the pupils ; they ought to relish 
their lessons, to be kept brisk, excited, wide-awake ; and to 
this end there should be emulation, praise of the deserving, 
always something nice and rousing on the board, a mixture 
of the funny with the serious, and occasional puzzles, anec- 
dotes, and conundrums. The school-houses ought to be airy 
and agreeable, and the school-hours not too long. In order 
that there may be time to teach all that really ought to be 
taught, there must bo a wise neglect of heaps of things not 
essential: a great deal must be flung overl)oard, as far as 
School is concerned, and left to the chance inquisitiveness of 
individuals afterwards. And what sort of things may be 
thus wisely neglected? Why, in the first place, the non 
nccessaria (things generally unprofitable), or things that 
contribute neither to jiiety nor to good morals, and without 
which there may be very suflicient erudition — as, for example. 

the names of the Gentile gods, their love-histories, and their 
religious rites,” all which may be got up in books at any 
time by any one that wants them ; and, again, the alicna 
(things that do not fit the particular pupil) — mathematics, for 
example, for some, and music for those who have no car; 
and, again, the 'partimlarissima, or those excessive minute- 
nesses and distinctions into which one may go without end 
in any subject whatsoever. So, at large, with very com- 
petent learning, no small philosophical acumen, much logical 
formality and numeration of propositions and paragraphs,, 
but a frequent liveliness of style, and every now and then 
a crashing shot of practical good sense, Comenius reasons and 
argues for a new System of Education, inspired by what 
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would now be called Ecalism or enliglitened Utilitarianism. 
Objections, as tliey miglit occur, are duly met and answered; 
and one notes tbrougliout the practical schoolmaster, knowing 
what he is talking about, and having before his fancy all the 
while the spectacle of a hundred or two of lads ranged on 
benches, and to be managed gloriously from the desk, as a 
skilled metallurgist manages a mass of molten iron. He is a 
decided advocate for large classes, each of “ some hundreds," 
under one head-master, because of the fervour which such 
classes generate in themselves and in the master ; and ho 
shows how they may be managed. Emulation, kindliness, 
and occasional rebuke, are chiefly to be trusted to for main- 
taining disci])line ; and punishments arc to l)e for moral 
offences only. How Comenius wouhl bl(?nd moral teaching 
and religious teaching witli the acquisition of knowledge in 
acliools is explained in two chapters, entitled “Aletliod of 
Morals" and '"Method of instilling Piety;" and this last 
leads him to a separate chai)ter, in which he maintains that, 
"'if we would have schools thoixmghly reformed according to 
the true rules of Christianity, the bf)oks of Heathen authors 
must be remove<l from them, or at least employed Jiiore 
cautiously than hitherto." He ai^ues this at length, insisting 
on the necessity of the preparation of a graduated series of 
school-books that should supersede the ordinary classics, con- 
serving perhaps the l)est bits of some of them. If any of 
the classics were to he kept bodily for school-use, they should 
be Seneca, Epictetus, l*lato, and the like. And so at last 
he comes to describe the System of Schools he would have 
set up in every country, viz. : I. The Infant School, or 
Motheh’s own School, for children under six; II. Tite 
Ludus Literautus, or Vernacular Public School, for boys 
and girls up to the age of twelve; III. The Latin School 
or Gymnasium, for higher teaching up to eighteen or so ; and 
TV. The University (with Travel), for the highest possible 
teaching on to the age of about five-and-twenty. From the 
little babble of the Infant School about Water, Air, Fire, Iron, 
Bird, Fish, Hill, Sun, Moon, &c., all on the plan of exercising 
the senses and making Things and Words go together, up to 
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tiie most i*x([iiisite training of the University, he shows how 
there might be a progress and yet a continuity of encyclo- 
pjedic aim. Most boys and girls in every community, he 
thinks, might stop at the Vernacular School, without going on 
to the Latin ; and he has great faith in the capabilities of any 
vernacular and the culture that may l)e obtained within it. 
Still he would like to see as many as possible going on to the 
Latin School and the University, that there might never 
be wanting in a community spirits consummately educated, 
veritable 7ro\v(xa6eL<; and 7rdvao(f>oi. In the Univ^ersities 
apparently he would allow the largest ranging among the 
classics of all sorts, though still on some principle for 
organizing that kind of reading. There is, in fact, a mass 
()l‘ details and suggestions about each of the four kinds of 
schools, all vital to Comenius, and all pervaded i)y his san- 
guine spirit, but whicli one can hardly now read through.^ 
'file final chapter is one of the most eloquent and intcu’csling. 
It is entithid, ‘'Of tlui Requisites necessary for b(*giniiing the 
practice of this Universal Method.” Here he comes back 
upon his notion of a graduated series of school-books, or 
rather of an organization of books generally for the p^urposes 
of education. “ One great requisite,” he says, “ the absence 
“ of which would make the whole machine useless, while its 
“ presence would put all in motion, is A Sufficient Appa- 
“ RATUS OF Rammethodic Looks.” All, he repeats, hinges 
on the possibility of creating such an apparatus. “ This is a 
“ work,” he adds, “ not for one man, especially if he is other- 
“ wise occupied, and not instructed in everything that ought 
“ to be reduced into the Universal Method ; nor is it [>erha])s 
“ a work for oik* age, if we would have all brought in abso- 
“ lute perfection. There is need, therefore, of a Coelecial 
“ SociEiT {erf/o Soclciaie Collajiali est oi)Us), For the con- 
“ vocation of such a Society there is need of the authority aiul 


1 A soparalo litllo treatise on tho 
nifina^oincnt of ‘‘ Tho Infant School,” 
contain advices to parents for home 
use, was written by Cornenius in Bohe- 
mian Slavic, and translator! thence into 
German in Id: m 3, it appears in Latin 
amoiify his Opera IHdaciica collected. 
Ho wrote also, ho tolls xi.s, si-x little 

VOL. III. 


books for ^‘Tlie Vernacular School,” 
unrlcr fancy-titles. These <Io not sconi 
ever to have been published. Hi.s 
Janita Lincjaaruni (1631), ainl one or 
two apponrlagos to it, w’ore contribu- 
tions to the theory and practice of 
“ Tho Latin School.” 


P 
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“ liberality of some King, or Prince, or Eepublic, and also of 
“ some quiet place, away from crowds, with a Library and 

other appurtenances.’* Tliere follows an earnest appeal to 
persons of all classes to forward such an association, and 
the good Moravian winds up wdth a prayer to God.^ 

A special part of Comenius’s system, better known perhaps 
at the time of which we wTite than his system as a whole, 
was his Method for Teaching Languages. This is explained 
in Chapter XXII. of his Didactica Magna, and more in detail 
in his Linguavum Janua Rcscrata, and one or two writings 
added to that book : — Comenius, as we already know, did not 
overrate linguistic training in education. ‘'Languages arc 
“acquired,’* he says, “not as a part of learning or wisdom, 
“ but as instrumental to the reception and communication of 
“ learning. Accordingly, it is not all languages that are to 
“ be learnt, for that is inij)Ossible, nor yet mayiy, for that 
“ would be useless, as drawing away the time due to 
“ the study of Things ; but only those that arc necessary* 
“ The necessary tongues, however, are : first, the Vernacular, 
“ for home use ; next. Neighbouring Tongues, for conversa- 
“ tion with neighbours, — as, for example, the German for 
“ Poles of one frontier, and the Hungarian, the Wallachian, 
“ and the Turkish, for Poles of other parts ; next, Latin, as 
“ the common language of the learned, admitting one to the 
“ wdse use of books ; and, finally, the Greek and Arabic for 
“ philosophers and medical men, and Greek and Hebrew 
“ for theologians.” Not all the tongues tliat are learnt, 
either, are to be learnt to the same nicety of perfection, but 
only to the extent really needed. Each language should be 
learnt separately — first, the Vernacular, whicli ought to bo 
perfectly learnt, and to which children ought to be kept 
for eight or ten years ; then whatever neiglibouring tongue 
might be desirable, for which a year would be long enough ; 
next, Latin, which ought to be learnt well, and might be 
leanit in two years ; and so to Greek, to which he would 
give one year, and Hebrew, which he would settle in six 

There ic a summary of Comennis^n 69). It is accurate so far as it goes ; 
iJidadica Mtugna in Von Raumer’s but I have gono to the book itself. 
Gc^jchichtc der Pada^ogik” (pp. 63— 
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months. If x-)COi)le should he amazed at the shortness of 
the time in wliich he ventured to assert a language like tlie 
Latin might he learnt and learnt well, let tlicm consider the 
principles of his method. Always Things along with Words, 
and Words associated with new groups of Tilings, from the 
most familiar objects to those rarer and farther off, so that the 
vocahularij might ’"get bigger and bigger ; and, all the while, 
the constant use of the vocabulary, such as it was, in actual 
talk, as well as in reading^*and writing ! First, let the pupil 
stutter on anyliow, only using his stock of words ; correctness 
would come afterwards, '‘'and in the end elegance and force. 
Always jiractice ratlier than rule, and leading to rule ; also 
connexion of the tongue being learnt with that learnt last. 
A kind of common grammar may be supposed lying in the 
pupil’s head, which he transfers instinctively to each new 
tongue, so that he lias to be troubled only with variations 
and pcciiliarities.j The reading-books necessary for thoroughly 
teaching a language by this method might be (besides Lexi- 
cons graduated to match) four in number — I. Vcstihulurn (The 
< Porch), containing a vocabulary of some hundreds of simple 
words, tit for babbling with, grouped in little sentences, with 
annexed tables of declensions and conjugations ; II. Janua 
(The Gate), containing all the common words in the language, 
say about 8,000, also comj)acted into interesting sentences, 
with farther grammatical aids ; III. Palaf ium (The Palace), 
containing tit-bits of higher discourse about things, and 
elegant extracts from authors, wutli notes and grammatical 
comments ; IV. Thescmriis (The Treasury), consisting of 
select authors themselves, duly illustrated, with a catalogue 
of other authors, so that the i)uj)ils might have some idea 
of the extent of the Literature of the language, and might 

know what authors to read on occasion afterwards. 

Comenius himself actually wrote a Vcstihulum for Latin, 
consisting of 427 short sentences, and directions for their 
use; and, as we know, his Jamui IAn{juarum Resemtay which 
appeared in 1631, was the j)ublicaiion which made him 
famous. Ii is an ap^dication of his system to Latin. On 
the principle that Latin can never be acquired with case 

p 2 
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while its vocabulary is allowed to lie alphabetically in dead 
Dictionaries, or in iiiiiltitudinous variety of combination in 
Latin authors, about 8,000 Latin words of constant use 
are collected into a kind of Noah’s Ark, representative of 
all Latinity. This is done in 1,000 short Latin sentences, 
arranged in 100 [)aragraphs of useful information about all 
things and sundry, under such headings as De Ortu Mundi 
(Of the Beginning of the World), Dc Elemcntis (Of the 
Elements), De Firmamoiio (Of the Firmament), De Ljne (Of 
Fire), and so on through other physical and moral topics. 
Among tliese are De Metallis (Of Metals), Dc Ilerhis (Of 
Plants), Dc Tmcctis (Of Insects), De Ulcerihus et Vulnenhus 
(Of Sores and Wounds), De Agricultura (Of Agriculture), 
De VestUuuni Gcnerlhuii (Of Articles of Dress), De Pucrperio 
(Of Childbirth), De Pace et Bello (Of Peace and War), De 
Modestia (Of Modesty), De Movie et Sepultura (Of Death 
and Burial), De Providentia Dei (Of the Providence of God), 
De AiujelU (Of Angels). Conieiiius was sure that due drill 
ill this Ijook would put a boy in effective possession of Latin 
for all purposes of reading, speaking, and writing. And, of 
course, by translation, tlie same manual would serve for any 
other language. For, the Noah’s Ark of things being much 
the same for all peoples, in learning a new language you 
have but to fit on to the contents of that permanent Ark 
of realities a new set of vocables.^ 

Comenius rather smiled at the rush of all Europe upon his 
Janua Linguaruvi, or Method for Teaching Languages. That 
was a trifle in his estimation, compared with the bigger 
speculations of his Didactica Magna, and still more with 
his Pansophioe Prodromas or Porta Bapienticc Eeserata. A 
word or two on this last little book : — Comenius appears 
in it as a would-be Lord Bacon, an Austro-Slavic TA)rd 
Bacon, a very Austro-Slavic Lord Bacon. lie mentions 
Bacon several times, and always with profound respect 
(/‘ illustrissirnns Verulamimy and so on) ; but it appeared to 
him that more was wanted than Bacon’s Novum Organum, 

1 Didactica XXTI. and in Comcnii Opera Didactica, 1667 (Fart 

first edition of Janua, as reprinted I. cols. 265-— 302). 
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or Tui^tawratio Magna, with all its merits. A Pansopiha 
was wanted, nay, a rANSOPiiiA Christiana, or consolidation 
of all luiniau knowledge into true central Wisdom, one 
body of Jical Truth. 0 Wisdom, Wisdom ! 0 the know- 

ledge of things in themselves, and in their universal 
harmony ! What was mere knowledge of words, or all the 
fuss of i)edagogy and literature, in view of that ! Once 
attained, and made communicable, it would make the future 
of the world one Golden Age 1 Why had it not been at- 
tained? What liad been the liindrances to its attainment ? 
What were the remedies ? In a kind of phrenzy, whicli 
does not prevent most logical jnecision of paragraj) hi ng and 
of numbering of propositions, ( •omenius discusses all tliis, 
becoming more and more lik(^ a I>acon bemuddled, as lie 
eyes his Pansophia tlirough the mist. What it is he cannot 
make plain to us ; but we see he has some notion of it 
himself, and we honour him accordingly. For there are 
gleams, and even Hashes, thiruigh the mist. For example, 
there is a paragraph entitled Scientiarwm Laceraiio, lamenting 
the state of division, disconnectedness, and piece-meal dis- 
tribution among many hands, into whicli the Sciences had 
fallen. Though there were books entitled PansophiavS, 
Encyclojiaedias, and the like, he had seen none suiliciently 
justifying the name, or exhausting the universality of things. 
Much le.ss had he seen tlie wliole apparatus of liuniau 
intelligence so constructed from its own certain and eternal 
principles tliat all things should appear mutually concatenated 
among themselves from first to last without any hiatus ! 

Metaphysicians hum to themselves only, Natural Philoso- 
“ pliers chaunt their own praises. Astronomers lead on their 
“ dances for themselves. Ethical Thinkers set up laws for 
“ tliemselves, Politicians lay foundations for themselves, Ma- 
“ thematicians triumph for themselves, and for tluiinselves 
“ Theologians reign.” What is the consequence ? Why, that, 
wliile each one attends only to himself and his own phantasy, 
there is no general accord, but only dissonance. We see 
“ that the branclu's of a tree cannot ]iv(* unless they oil 
alike suck their juices from a common trunk with 
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forward spirits. One is not surprised, therefore, at tlie fact, 
previously mentioned incur History (Vol. If. p. 45), that, 
when Charles was mustering his forces for the First llishops' 
War against the Scots, and Secretary Windehank was busy 
witli arrests of persons in London susj^ected of coiii])licity 
with the Scots, Hartlih was one of those pounced upon. 
Here is the exact official warrant: — “Lhese an* to will, 
“ recpiire, and autlioiize you to make your repair to the 
house of Samuel Hartlih, merchant, and to examine him 
“ upon such interrogatories as you shall find ])ertin(mt to the 
business you are now emiiloyed in ; and you are also to 
“ take with you one of the messengers of his Majesty’s 
“ Chamber, who is to receive and follow such order and 
“directions as you shall tliink lit to give him; and this 
“ sliall be your suflicient warrant in this Ixdialf. — Dated at 
“ my house in Drury i^ane, 1 May IDdif. — Fran. Windehank. 

“ To Iiobert Jh‘a<le, my Secretary.” ^ The reader may, 

at this point, like to know where llartlilfs house was. It 
was in Diike’s Plac(i, Aldgate. He had bemi tlao'ii for more, 
than a year, if not from his tirst settling in London ; and it 
was to be his residence for many y(.*ars to come.- He was 

married, and had at least one child. Jh^ade and tlie 

King’s ollicer a[)|>ear to have* discovered nothing sp(*cially 
implicating Hartlih; for he is found living on mneh as 
before through the remainder of the Scottish Pj’i*s])yleriau 
Itevolt, on very good terms with his former F])is( opal (‘(n*- 
respondents and others wIjo regarded that Levolt with droad 
and detiistation. The following is a letter of Ids, of dale 
Aug. 10, 1640, which 1 found in his own Ijaiid in the State 
Paper Office. It has not, I believe, been published before, 
and letters of Hartlib’s of so early a date are scarce : besides, 
it is too characteristic to be omitted : — 


^ Copied V)y me from the original in 
the 3. 

Among the Ay.^cour»')i \JSS. in the 
British Museum there is one (No. 4‘27d) 
containing a short letter from Josef»h 
Meaile to Hartlih, dated from ChrLst’.s 
College, Oaml»ridgo, June 18. 1638, ami 
addresfjcd “To his worth ie friend Mr. 
Samuel ilartlib at his house in Duke’s 


Place, liomlon.” There is nothing of 
iuijMtrtanec in the letter ; which i.s 
mainly about hooks Mea<lc wouM like 
Hartlih to send to certain pcrs(»ns 
name<l- Olio of them Dr. Twisse, after- 
wanls Prolocutor of the Westminster 
Asscml)ly. Merulo died less tlian four 
months after the date of this letter. 
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“ liight Hon. [no farther indication of the person addressed : was 
i I Sh Thomas Koe ?] 

“ These are to improve the leisure which perhaps you may enjoy 
in your retiredness from this place. Tlie aiilhor of the Schedule of 
I )ivers JVew Jjiventions [apparently ench»sed in the letter] is the 
.'^,11110 l^Iattes who about a year aj^o published two profitable trea- 
1 ises concerning Husbandry and Mines. He is now busy in con- 
triving of soiiK* other Tracts, which will more particularly inform 
all sorts of people how to [)rocure their own and the public good of 
these countries.^ ISonie of my learned friends in France do highly 
<-.ommend one ]\dissi to be a man of the like disposition and 
iridustiy. 'fhe books wliich he hath written and printed (some of 
them in French) aic said to contain a world of excellent matter.^ 

I wish such like observations, experiments, and true philosophies, 
weni more known to other nations. l>y this means not only the 
Heavens, but also the Farlh, Avould dedare. the glory of Hod more 
(*,vidently than it hath done. As for Mr. Durie, by these en- 

closed I a number of extracts from letters about Duric’s business 
wliicli Harilib had received from Ifisliops and others] your Honour 
will be able to see bow far I am advanced in transactions of his 
alfairs. My Ford liishop of Kxeter [Hall], in one of his late letters 
unto himself [I Inrie], uses these following words: ^ Perifgi qwe,' 

I A l(mg Latin passage, which maybe given in English: ‘ I have 
n'ail through what you have heretofore written to the most illus- 
tiifjus Sir I’hoinas Loo respecting the procuring of an ecclesiastical 
agn;einent 1 like; your prudence and most sagacious theological 
ingenuity in tlie same : should Princes follow the thread of the 
advice, we shall easily extricate ourselves from this labyrinth of 
controversies. 'I'he Ihweiend lUsliop of Salisbury has a work on 
the Fundamentals of Faith, which is now at press, designed for the 
composing of these disputes of the Christian world ; doubtless to 
the, great good id' the Cliurch. Iho«*eed busily in the sacred work you 
have undertaken : w'e will not cease to aid you all we can with our 
pmyers and counsels, and, if p«^ssible, with other helps ’] : I hear the 
worthies of (/ainbiidge are at work to satisfy in like manner tlio 
Doctors (»f Ilnmmn : only my Lord Bishop of Durham [Morton] is 


^ Gabriel Plattos, author of *‘A Dis- 
covery of Subterranean 'rreasuro: vi/.. 
t>f all tuanner of Mines aiul Mineralls 
from the Gobi to the (\mlo: Loiulon, 
163!), 4to.” This is from Lowndes’s 
Jiihlittrfranhi'r.t Muitiial by holm: where 
it is a<ldc<l that “ Plattes published 
several »)ther works chielly rolaiing to 
Husbandry, and is said to have tlropj»e<l 
flown <lea<l in the London streets for 
want of footl.” Aii)f»ng other things, 
ho was an Alelieniist ; and in WofMl’.s 
Athoniu hy Bliss (I. 640-1) there is a 
enrious extract from Ins Mineralogical 


book, giving an account of a process of 
bis for making pure gold artitieially, 
though, as he says, not with protit. 
One thinks kindly of this poor inven- 
tive spirit lianging on upon Harthb 
with Ids ‘“Sebcflule of New Inventions,” 
and of llartlib's intoreat in him. 

• This, I think, innst be the famous 
Bermml Palissy, ‘*tho Pf>tter,” who 
dii'd in 1.^90, leaving writing.s such its 
Hnrtlib deseribes. If so, Hartlib was a 
little bohiiul time in bis knowledge, for 
»»uo might fancy him speaking of a 
eonteinponiry. 
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altogether silent. It may ho the northern distractions hinder him. 
from such and the like pacifical overtures. I am much grieved for 
his book De TroXuroTrta corporis Christi [on the Ubiquity of Christ’s 
Body], which is now in the press at Cambridge ; for both the 
Bishop of Lincoln [Williams] and Dr. Hackct told me, from the 
mouth of him that corrects it (an accurate and judicious scholar), 
that it was a very invective and bitter railing against the Lutheran 
tenets on that point, insomuch that Dr. Brownrigg had written unto 
his lordship ab(mt it, to put all into a milder strain. I confess 
others do blame somewhat Mr. D[urie] for certain phrases which he 
seems to yield unto in his printed treatise with the Danes, ^ De 
Omniprccsentid et orali mandiicatione ’ [Of tlie Omnipresence and 
Eating with the ^lonth] ; yet let me say this much — that lieverend 
Bucer, that prudent learned man, who was the first man of note 
that ever laboured in this most excellent work of reconciling the 
Protestants, even in the very first beginning of the breach, and 
who laboured more abundantly than they all in it (I mean than all 
the rest of the Beformers in his time) : Bucer, I say, yielded so far 
for |»eace’ sake to Luther and liis followers in some harsh-sounding 
terms and words that the Helvetians began to be suspicious of him, 
lest ho should be won to the contrary side, although the good man 
did fully afterwards declare his mind when ho saw his yielding 
would do no good. It is not then Mr. D.’s case alone, when so 
brave a worthy as Bucer goes along with him, a man of whom 
great Calvin uttered these words when news was brought him of 
his death, ^Qucmi ynultijAicem in Bucer o jacturam fecerit JJei Bcclesia 
quoties in menteni venity cor menm propc lacerari sentio* [‘As 
often as it comes to my mind what a manifold loss the Church of 
God has had in Bucer, I feel my heart almost lacerated ’]. 8o he 

wrote in an epistle to Viret. But enough of this subject. 1 

have had these 14 days no letters from Mr. D.; nor do I long much 
for them, except I could get in the rents from his tenant to pay 
the 70 rixdollars to Mr. Avery’s brother in J.ondon. The Bishop 
of Exeter seems to he a man of excellent bowels ; and, if your 
Honour ’would be pleased to second his requests towards my Lord’s 
Grace of Canterbury, or to favour Bi.shop Davenant’s advice in 
your own way, perhaps sojiie comfortable effects would soon follow. 
My Lady Anna Waller doth highly affect Mr. D. and his endeavours; 
and, if any donatives or other preferments should be recommended 
to be disposed this way by my Lord Keeper (who is a near kins- 
man of her Ladyship), I am confident she would prove a successful 
mediatrix in his behalf. If your Honour thinks it fit, I can write 
also to my Lord IVimate [Usher] to intercede with my T/jrd’.s Grace 
[Laud] for Mr. D, lie is about to bring forth a great universal 
work, or E<!clesiasti(!al History. The other troati.so, put upon him 
by liis JMajestv’s .special command, * Be Auihoriiate Rf <jnin ct Officio 
Buhditorum' [Ghi tlio Authority of Kings and the Duty of Sub- 
jects’] will shortly come to light. Thu:;, craving pardon for 
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this prolixity of scribbling, I take huml Jy my leave ; remaining 
always 

“ Your Honour’s most obliged and most assured Servant, 

“ Sam. Hartlib.^ 

‘^London : the 10 of Aug. 1610.’* 

Three montlis after the date of this letter the Long Parlia- 
inent had met, and there was a changed world, with changed 
opportunities, for Ilartlib, as well as for otlier people. The 
following digest of paiiicidars in liis life for the years 1641 
and 1642 will show what he was about: — 

‘‘ A Lriefe Eclation of that which hath been lately attempted 
to procure Ecclesiasticall Peace amongst Protestants. Published 
by Samuel Hartlib. London, Printed by J. R for Andrew 
Crooke, and are to be sold at his shop in Paul’s Church- 

yard at the sign of the Green Dragon. 1641.” This little 

tract is an exposition of Durie’s idea, and a narrative sketch of his 
exertions in its behalf from 1628 onwards. 

A Description of the famous Kingdom of Macaria, shewing its 
excellent Government, wherein the Inhabitants live in great pro- 
sperity, health, and happiness; the King obeyed, the Kobles 
honoured, and all good men respected ; Vice punished, and 
Virtue rewarded : An example to other nations. In a Dialogue 
** between a Scholar and a Traveller. London 1641 ” (4to. pp. 15). 

There is a Dedication to Parliament, dated “ 25th October 1 641,” 

iif wdiieh it is said that “ Honourable Court will lay the corner- 
stone of the world’s happiness.” The tract is an attempt at a fiction, 
after the manner of ‘‘^lore’s lTtoi>ia” and Paeon's “Kew Atlantis,” 
shadowing forth the essentials of good government in the constitu- 
tion of the imaginary Kingdom of Macaria (Happy-land, from the 
Greek fiuKapioc, happy). The gist of the thing lies in the rather 
prosaic datenient that iMACAiUA has Five Councils or Departments 
of State : to wit, Jlusbandr^y Fishery, Land-trade, Sea-trade, and 

Ketv riantalions. Altliough there is no author’s name to the 

scrap, it is known to bo llartlib’s; who, indeed, continued to use 
the word ^Macaria, half-seriously, half-playfully, till the Eestora- 
tion and beyond, as a pet name for his Ideal Commonwealth of 
perfect institutions.- 

In 1641 Hartlib was in correspondence with Alexander Hender- 
son. The reader already knows how “ the Scottish business,” or 
the King’s difliculty witli the Scots, led to the calling of the Long 
Parliament, and how for six or seven months (Nov. 1640 — Juno 
1641) that business intertwined itself with the other proooedings 
of the Parliament, and Henderson and tho other Scottish Commis- 

' Copied l)y luo from the onVinal in Crossloy (I. 163). ILirtlih’s onginal 
the S. IM). Miuario is reprinted in tho Ilarleian 

3 See Worthington’s Diary edited by Miscellany, Vol. 1. 
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eioners, lay and clerical, were in London all that time, nominally 
looking after that business, but really co-operating with Pyni and 
the other Parliamentary leaders for the Reform of both kingdoms, 
and much lionized by the Londoners accordingly (Vol. II. pp. 189 — 
192). Well, Ilartlib, who found his way to everybody, found his 
way to Henderson. He probably saw a good deal of him, if not of 
the other Scottish Commissioners ; for, after Henderson had re- 
turned to Scotland, at least three letters from Hartlib followed him 
thither. Here is the beginning of the third : “ Reverend and 

“ Loving Rrother in Christ : I hope my two former letters were 
“ safely delivered, wlierein 1 gave you notice of a purpose taken in 

liand here to make Notes upon the Bible. What concurrence 
“ you think lit to give in such a work I leave to your own piety to 

determine. Now I have some other thoughts to impart to you, 
“ which lie as a burthen on my heart.” The thoughts communicated 
to Henderson are about the wretched state of the Palatinate, with 
its Protestantism and its University of Heidelberg ruined by the 
Thirty Years’ War, and the ‘‘ sweet- natureil Prince Elector ” in 
exile; but Hartlib slips into Ilurie’s idea, and urges theological 
correspondence of all Protestant divine.s, in onler to put an end to 
divisions. The letter, which is signed “ Your faithful friend and 
servant in Christ,” is daied ‘‘London, Octob. 1G41.” All this we 
know because Hartlib kept a copy of the letter and printed it in 
1G43, The copy of a Letter written to Mr. Alexander Hinderson ; 
London, Printeil in the yeare 1G43,” is the title of the scrap, as I 
have seen it in the British Museum. Even so we should not have 
known it to be Hartlib’s, had not the invaluable Thomason written 
“ By Mr, Ilftrilib'* on the title-page, appending ** Feb. 6, 1G42” 
(i.e. 1642-3) as the date of the publication. 

“ A Reformation of Sohooles, designed in two excellent Treatises : 
“ tlie lirst whereof summarily sheweth the great necessity of a 
“ generall Reformation of Common Learning, what grounds of hope 
“ there are f»r sucli a Reformation, how it may he brought to passe. 
“ The second answers certaine objections ordinarily made against 
“ such undertakings, ami describes the severall parts and titles of 
“ workes which are shortly to follow. Written many yeares agoe 
“ in Latine by that reverend, godly, learned, and famous Divine, 
“ Mr. John Amos Comenius, one of the Seniours of the exiled 
“ Church of Moravia ; and now, upon the re<[ue8t of many, trans- 
“ lated into English ami published by ISamuel Hartlib for the 
“ general good of the Nation. London : Printed for Michael 
“ Sparke, Senior, at the Blue Bible in Greene Arbour: 1642” 

(small 4to. pp. 94). This i.s, in fact, a reproduction in English 

of the views of ( ’omenius in his JJidactica Mayna, &c. As I find 
it regisR*red in the books of the Stationers’ Company “Jan. 12, 
1641 ” {i.e. 1641-2), it must have been out early in 1642. 

These traces of Hartlib in the years 1641 and 1642 are 
significant, and admit of some comment : — Tn the Ikscriptioii 
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of the Kingdom of Macaria, I should say, Hartlib broke out 
for himself. He had all sorts of ideas as to social and 
economic improvements, and he would communicate a little 
specimen of these, respecting Husbandry, Fishery, and Com- 
merce, to the reforming Parliament. Put he was still faithful 
to Durie and Comeiiius, and three of his recovered utterances 
of 1641-2 are in behalf of them. His Brief Rdation and his 
Letter to Henderson refer to Durie and his scheme of Protestant 
union. It is not impossible that Hartlib was moved to these 
new utterances in the old subject by Durie’s own presence in 
London; for, as we have mentioned (Vol. II. p. 367), there is 
some evidence that Durie, who had not been in London since 
1633, came over on a flying visit after the opening of the 
Long Parliament. It is a coincidence, at least, that the pub- 
lisher of Hartlib’s Brief Relfftion about Durie brought out, 
at the very same tinn^, a book of Durie’s own tending in the 
same direction.^ (^uite [) 08 sibly, however, Durie may have 
still been abroa<l, and Hartlib may have acted for him. In 
tlie other case there is no such doul>t. When, in Jan. 1641-2, 
Hartlib sent to the press his new compilation of the views of 
Comenius under the title of A Reformation of Schools, there 
was good reason for it. Comenius himself was at his elbow. 
The great man had come to London. 


Education, and especially University Education, was one of 
the subjects that Parliament was anxious to take up. In the 
intellectual world of England, quite apart from politics, there 
had for some time been a tradition of dissatisfaction with the 
existing state of the Universities and the great Public Schools. 
In especial. Paeon’s complaints and suggestions on this sub- 
ject in the Second Pook of his l)e Aiigmnitls had sunk into 
thoughtful minds. That the Universities, by persistence in 
old and outworn methods, were not in full accord with the 
demands and iummIs of the Jige ; that their aims were too pro- 
fessional and ])articiilar, and not sufficiently scientific and 
general ; that the order of studies in them Avas bad, and some 

^ Mr. Diireiia liis Eleven Trcfitisos Mr. Crooko in the Stationers’ Registers, 
touching Ecclesiastical Peace amongst of date Feb. 15, 1640-1. 

Protestants '* is the title of an entry by 
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of the studies barren ; that there ought to be a bold direction 
of their endowments and apparatus in the line of experimental 
knowledge, so as to extract from Nature new secrets, and 
sciences for which Humanity was ];)anting ; that, moreover, 
there ought to be more of fraternity and correspondence 
among the Universities of Eurox^e, and some organization of 
their labours with a view to mutual illumination and collec- 
tive advance all these Verulamian speculations, first sub- 
mitted to King James, were lying hid here and there in 
English intellects, in watch for an opportunity. Then, in a 
different way, the j^olitical crisis had brought Oxford and 
Cambridge, but especially Oxford, under severe revision. 
Had they not been the nurseries of hlpiscopacy, and of other 
things and princij^les of which England was now declaring 
herself impatient ? All this, wliich was to be more felt after 
the Civil War had begun and Oxford became the King’s head- 
quarters, was felt already in very consideral)le degree during 
the two-and-twenty months of preliminary struggle between 
the King and the Parliament (Xov. IdJO — -Vug. 1042). Why 
not have a University in London ? There was O resham 
College in the city, in existence since lo97, and doing not ill 
on its limited basis ; there was Chelsea College, founded by 
Dean Sutcliffe of Exeter in KUO, '' to the intent that learned 
men might there have maintenance to answer all the adver- 
saries of religion,” but which, after a rickety infancy, and 
laughed at by Laud as Controversy College,” liad been lost 
in lawsuits : why not, with inclusion or exclusion of these 
and other foundations, set ux> in London a great University 
on the best modern principles, al)oli.shing the monoi)oly of 
Oxford and Cambridge ? 

Of these rumours, plans, or i)r)ssil)ilities, duo notice had 
been sent by the zealous Hartlib to Comenius at Leszno. 
Ought not Comenius to be on the spot ? Wliat had ho been 
hoping for and jiraying for but a “ Collegial Society” some- 
where in some European state to prepare the necessary 

Apparatus of Pammethodic Books” and so initiate his new 

1 Augmentis;” Bacon’s Works, I. 487 ct w-y., and Translation of sarno, 
III. 323 eC seq. {Spodding’s edition). 
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system of Universal Didactics, or again (to take the other 
and larger form of his aspiration), a visible co-operation of 
kindred spirits throughont Europe towards founding and 
building the great “Temple of Pansophia’' or “Universal 
Keal Knowledge ’’ ? What if these Austro-Slavic dreams of 
liis should be realized on the banks of the Thames ? Peoide 
were very willing thereabouts; circumstances were favour- 
able ; what was mainly wanted was direction and the grasp 
of a master-spirit ! Decidedly, Comenius ought to come 
over. — All this we learn from Comenius himself, whose 
account of the matter and of what followed had better now 
be quoted. “ The Pansopliim Frodiwmfs” he says, “ having 
“been publislied, and copies dispersed through the various 
“ kingdoms of Europe, but many learned men who approved 
“ of the sketch despairing of tlie full accomplishment of the 
“ work by one man, and therefore advising tlie erection of a 
“ College of learned men for this express business, in these 
circumstances the very j)erson who had been the means of 
“ giving the Frodromns to the world, a man strenuous in 
“ practically ])rosGcuting things as far as he can, ^Ir. S. II. 
'*[,drc/iuus rcruni qud daiur €pyoSiciOKTr]<;, F. 5^. 7/.], devoted 
“ himsc'lf laboriously to that scheme, so as to bring as many 
“ of the more forward spirits into it as possible. And so it 
happened at length that, having won over one and another, 
“he, in the year 1()41, prevailed on me also by great en- 
“ treaties to go to him. My people having consented to the 
“journey, I came to London on the very day of tlie autumnal 
“equinox [Sept. 22, 1641], and there at last learnt that I had 
“ been invited by the order of the Parliament. But, as the 
“ Parliament, the King having then gone to Scotland [Aug. 10], 
“was dismissed for a three months’ recess [not quite three 
“ months, but from Sept. 0 to Oct. 20], I was detained there 
“ through the winter, my friends mustering what Pansophic 
“ apparatus they could, though it was but slender. On which 
“ occasion there grew on my hands a tractate with this title, 
“ Via Lucis : Hoc Est, ctr. [Tlie AVay of Light : That is, A 
“ Iteasonable Disquisition how the Intellectual Light of Souls, 
“ namely Wisdom, may now at length, in this Evening of the 
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“ World, be happily diflused through all Minds and IV.oples]. 

This for tlu3 better understanding of these words of the 
“ oracle in Zerkariah XIV. 7, It shall conic to pass that at 
evening time it shall he light. Tlie l^irliainent nioanwliile 
having reassembled, and our presence being known, I had 
“ orders to wait until tliey should have sufficient leisure from 
other business to a[)point a commission of learned and wise 
men Irom their l)ody for hearing us and considering tlui 
“ grounds of our design. They communicate also beforehand 
“their thoughts of assigning to us some (Jolleg(* with its 
“ revenues, wliereby a certain number of leaiaied and indiis- 
“trious men, called from all nations, might l)e Imiimirahly 
“ mainrained, either for a term of years or in ])eri)eluity. 
“ Tiiere was even named for the purpose thr Hnrog in 
“ London ; Winehester Collegr out of J.ondon was nanuMl ; and 
“again, neai’er the city, (lahfa College, inventories of which 
“and of its revenues wen* comniunieat(*d to ns; so tliat 
“nothing seemed more certain than that the design of the 
“great Verulam, concerning tin*, opening sonu'where of a 
“ Universal College, devoted to tin; advancement of tin; 
“Sciences, o<nild be carried out. But the rumour of the 
“ InsuiTection in Ireland, and of the massacre in one night 
“of more tlian 200,000 Knglish [Oct.— Xo\\], and tlui sudden 
“departure of the King from l.ondon [Jan. 10, 1041-2], and 
“the plentiful signs of the bloody war about to break out, 
“ disturbed these plans, and obliged me to hasten my return to 
“ my own jieople. It happened, however, that letters came to 
“ me from Sweden, wliich had been sent to Loland and thence 
“forwarded to England, in which that magnanimous and 
“energetic man, Ludovicus de Geer, invitefl me b; coiikj to 
“ him in Sweden, and oll'ered immc*diate means of furthering 
“my studies and those of any two or time le.aria'd men 1 
“chose to associate with me. Cominunicating this oiler to 
“ my friends in London, I took my departnre, but not without 
“protestations from them that I ought to let my services be 
“ einplo\ed in nothing short of the ransophie Lcsigii.”^ 


1 Autobiographic Introduction t<> tho of ConieniuH (U).'>7), coutaininj? Iiis 
Second P.'irt” of the Opera Didaciica Didactu? writinga fnnn 164‘2 to n>5(». 
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This is very interesting, and, I have no doubt, quite 
accurate.^ And so, through the winter of 1641-2 and the 
spring of 1642, we are to imagine Hartlib and Comenius 
going about London together, Hartlib about forty years 
of age and Comenius about fifty, the younger man delighted 
with his famous friend, introducing him to various people, and 
showing him the chief sights (the law-chambers and house 
of the great Verulam not omitted, surely), and all the while 
busy with Pansophic talk and the details of the Pansophic 
College. We see now the reason of Hartlib’s publication in 
Jan. 1641-2 of Comcnius’s two treatises jointly in a book 
called A Rcforuintlon of Schools. It was to help in the 
business which had brought (Jomenius to London. 

It was a great chagrin to Hartlib when the London plan 
came to an alirupt end, and Comenius transferred himself to 
Sweden. Thither we must follow him, for yet one other 
passage of his history before we leave him : — Conveyed to 
“Sweden in August of the year 1642,'' proceeds Comenius, 
“ I found my new Miccenas at his house at Nortcoping; and, 
“ having been kindly received by him, I was, after some days 
“ of deliberation, sent to Stockholm, to the most illustrious 
“ Oxenstiern, Chancellor of the Kingdom, and Dr. Johannes 
“Skyto, Chancellor of the University of Upsal. These two 
“ exercised me in colloquy for four days ; and chiefly the 
“former, that Eagle of the North {Aquila Aquilo'iiius). He 
“ inquired into the foundations of both my schemes, the 
“Didactic and the Pansophic, so searchingly that it was 
“ unlike anything that had been done before by any of my 
“learned critics. In the first two days he examined the 
“ Didactics, with at length this conclusion : ‘ From an early 
“age,' said he, 'I perceived that our Method of Studies 
“ generally in use is a harsh and crude one [violentvm quid- 
“ davi] ; but where the thing stuck I could not find out. At 
“ length, having been sent, by my King of glorious memory 
“[Gustavus Adolphus], as ambassador into Germauy,Icon- 

^ 1 have not boon able to find in tho liaineiit of which he .‘«i>caks. There 
Lords or Oomnions Jonrnals for 1641 may bo such, for the Indexes are not 
and 1642 any traces of those comnmni- perfect ; and there is not the least 
cations between Comenius and the Par- reason to doubt the word of Coineniua. 

VOL. III. Q 
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versed on the subject with various learned men. And, 
“ when I had heard that Wolfgang Eatioh was toiling at an 
amended Method, I liad no rest of mind till I had got that 
“ gentleman into my presence ; who, however, instead of a 
“ talk on the sul^ject, offered me a big volume in quarto to 
“ read. I swallowed that trouble ; and, having turned over 
“the whole book, I saw that he detected not badly tlie 
“ maladies of our schools, but the remedies he proposed did 
“ not seem sufficient. Yonrs, Mr. Comenius, rest on firmer 
“ foundations. (Jo on wdth the work.* I answered that T 
“ had done all I could in those matters, and must now go on 
“ to others, ‘ I know,* said he, ' that you are toiling at greater 
“ affiiirs, for I have read your Prodromns PuTViophiai, We 
“ w’ill .speak of tliat to-morrow : I must to public business 
“now.' Xext day, beginning to examine, but with greater 
“severity, my Pansophic Attempts, he opened with this 
“question, ‘Are you a man, Mr, Comenius, that can bear 
“ contradiction ? [.Potcsne contradkcntcm ferre !y ‘I can,* 
“replied I, ‘and therefore that Pmlromm or Preliminary 
“ Sketch was (not by me either, but by friends) s(*nt out 
“ first, that it might meet with judgment and criticism. 
“ Which if WQ admit from all and sundry, why not froin men 
“of mature wisdom and heroic reason?’ lie began, accord- 
“ingly, to discourse against the hoi^e of a better state of 
“ things conceived as lying in a rightly instituted study of 
“ Pansophia, first objecting political reasons of deej) import, 
“ and then the testimonies of the divine Scriptures, which 
“ seem to foretell for the latter days of the world rather daik- 
“ ness and a certain deterioration of tilings than light and 
“ amended institutions. To all which he had such answers 
“ from me that he closed with these words, ‘ Into no one’s 
“mind do I think such things have come before. Stand 
“upon these grounds of yours : either so shall we come some 
“ time to agreement, or tliere will be no way at all left. IMy 
“advice, however, is (added he) that you proceed first to do 
“ a good stroke in the School business, and to bring the study 
‘ (»r the [.rdin longue in a greater facility, an<] so prepan? 

“ a broader and clearer way for those bigger matters.* The 
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"Chancellor of the University did not cease to urge the 
" same ; and he suggested this as well : that, if I were un- 
"willing to remove with my family into Sweden, at all 
" events I should come nearer to Sweden by taking up my 
" abode in Prussia, say in Elbing. As my Maecenas, to whom 
" I returned at Nortcoping [Ludovicus de Geer], thought that 
" both advices ought to be acquiesced in, and earnestly begged 
" me that nothing should be done otherwise than had been 
" advised, whether in respect of the place of my abode, or of 
" priority to be given to any other task, I agreed at length, 
" always with the hope that within a year or two there would 

" be an end of the hack-work.” In fact, Comenius went 

to Elbing in Prussia (Ilartlib’s native jilace, as the reader 
may remember), to be sui)ported there by the generosity of 
Ludovicus de Geer, with subsidies perhaps from Oxenstiem, 
and to labour on at a completion of his system of School 

Education, with a view to its application to Sweden. " But 

" this good-nature of mine in yielding to the Swedes vehe- 
" mently displeased my English friends ; and they sought to 
" draw me buck from my bargain .by a long epistle, most full 
" of reasons. ‘ A sufiicient specimen,' they argued, * had been 
" given in Didactics ; the path of farther rectification in that 
" department was open enough : not yet so in Eeal Science. 
"Others 'could act in the former department, and every- 
" where there were rising up Schoolmasters provoking each 
" other to industry by mutual emulation ; whereas the foun- 
" dations of Pansophia were not yet sufficiently laid bare. 
" Infinitely more profit would redound to the public from an 
" explanation of the ways of true Wisdom than from little 
" trifles about Latin.' Much more in the same strain ; and 
" S. H. [Samuel Hartlib] added, ‘ Quo, moriture, i^is ? 
" miiioraque viribus audes '{ ’ in this poetical solecism ” [Come- 
nius calls the hexameter a solecism, I suppose, on account 
of the false quantity it contains in the word minora], 
"reproaching my inconsiderateness. Eejoiced by this recall 
"into the road- royal, I sent on this letter to Sweden; and, 
" nothing doubting that tliey would come round to tlic nrgu- 
" meuts there expressed, I gave myself up vffiolly to my 

q2 
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“ Paiisophics, whether to continue in them, or that, at all 

events (if the Swedish folk did wish me to dwell on in my 
" Scholastics and it were my hap to die in that drudgery), 
‘Hhe foundations of Pansophia, of the insufficient exposi- 
'"tion of which I heard complaints, might be better dug 
“ down into, so that they might no longer be ignored. But 
‘‘ from Sweden the answer that came was one ordering me to 
" persevere in the proposal of first finishing the Didactics ; 

backed by saws to this effect : ‘ One would rather the hetter, 

“ but the earlier must be done first,’ ‘ One doesn’t go from 
''the bigger to the smaller, but wicey warsey' and all the 
"rest of it. Nothing was left me but to obey, and plod 
"on against my will in the clay of logomachies for eight 
" whole years. Fortunately this was not till I had printed 
"at Dantzic, in the year 1643, my already-made efforts at 
"a better detection of tlie foundations of Pansophia, under 
"the title of * Parisophice Diatyposis Ichnographica et Or- 
" thographica,' reprinted immediately at Amsterdam and 
Paris,” ^ 

Poor Comenius ! He had a long life before him yet ; but 
at this point we must throw him off, shunted into his siding 
at Elbing, to plod there for four years (1642-1646) at his 
Didactics, while he would fain have been soaring among his 
Pansophics.^ Letters from his London friend, llartlib, would 
reach him frequently in Elbing, and would doubtless en- 
courage him ill the liumbler labour since he could not be at 
the higher. For llartlib himself, we find, also laid aside the 
Pansophics for a time, seeing no hope for them in London 
without the presidency of Comenius, but continued to 
interest himself in the Didactics. In fact, however, he was 
never without interests of some kind or another. Thus, in 
Feb. 1642-3, or when Comenius may have been about a year at 
Elbing, Hartlib was again at the Durie business. " A Faith- 
" full and Seasonable Advice, or the Necessity of a Corre- 

1 Introcl. to Part II. of Opera Di- eight years in all, there wa« a break of 
dactica^ thoHo eight years in 1646, when ho re- 

® Though, as he has told us, his turned to Sweden to report proceedings 
drudgery at the Didactiqs continued' for. : to his employetii. 
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" spondence for the Advancement of the Protestant Cause : 
" humbly suggested to the Great Councill of England as- 

sembled in Parliament : Printed by John Hammond, 1643,” 
is the title of a new tract, of a few pages, which we know 
to be Ilartlib’s.^ Then, in July 1643, the Westminster 
Assembly met ; and what an accession of topics of interest 
that brought to Hartlib may be easily imagined. There was 
the excitement of The Solemn League and Covenant (Aug. — 
Sept,), with the arrival in London of the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, including Hartlib’s friend Henderson, to take part 
in the Assembly; there was the beginning of the great 
debate between Independency and Presbyterianism ; nay, in 
Nov. 1G43, Durie was himself appointed a member of the 
Assembly by the Parliament (Vol. II. p. 517), and so drawn 
over from the Continent for a long period of service and 
residence in England. 

That Hartlib vms interested in all this, and led into new 
positions and relationships by it, there is very varied proof. 

For example, he was one of the witnesses in Laud’s 

trial, whi(*li began Nov. 13, 1643, and straggled on through the 
rest of that year and the next. His evidence was wanted 
by the prosecution in support of that one of the charges 
against Laud which alleged that he had ‘'endeavoured to 
cause division and discord between the Church of England 
and other lieformed Churches.” In proof of this it was pro- 
posed to show that lie had discouraged and impeded Durie 
in his Conciliation scheme, on the ground that the Calvinistic 
Churches were alien from the true faith, and tliat, in parti- 
cular, he had “caused letters-patent granted by the King for 
a collection for the Palatinate ministers to ha revoked after 
they had passed the great seal ” ; and it was to the truth of 
both these statements tliat Hartlib, with others, was required 
to testify. He was, as we know, a most competent witness 
in that matter ; and he gave his evidence duly, though, as I 
should fancy, with no real ill-will to Laud.^ Now that 

In the copy in the Kiijj>;’s Library, 2 particulars in Prynne’s Canter- 
British Museum, there is the MS. note hurie'x iJoome (1646), pp. 639 — 642. 
** Ex done Authoris, S. Hartlib,” with Laud, in this part of his defence, names 
the date **Peb. 6, 1642,” (V.f. 1642-3). Inith Durie and Hartlib. Ho says he 
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Episcopacy was done with, and it was to a Parliament and 
an Assembly mainly Presbyterian that England was looking 
for a new system of Church-government, Hartlib^s anxiety 
was, as Durie's also was, to make the best of the new con- 
ditions, and to instil into them as much of the Durie idea as 
possible. Might it not even be that a Keformed Presby- 
terian Church of England would be a more effective leader 
in a movement for the union of the Protestant Churches of 
Europe than the Episcopal Church had been ? This explains 
another short ti*act of Hartlib's, put forth Nov. 9, 1644, and 
entitled, “The Necessity of some nearer Conjunction and 
“ Correspondency amongst Evangelical Protestants, for tlic 
“ Advancement of the National Cause, and bringing to passe 

“ the effect of the Covenant.” ^ Well, but how did 

Hartlib stand in the great controversy between the Indej)en- 
dents and the Presbyterians ? This too can be answered. As 
might be expected, he was in sympathy with tlie Independents, 
in as far as their claim for a Toleration was concerned. The 
reader will remember pp. 130-135) Edwards’s famous 
Antapologia^ published in July 1644, in answer to the 
logetical Narration of the Five Independent Divines of the 
Assembly, and which all the Presbyterian world welcomed 
as an absolutely crushing blow to Independency and the 
Toleration principle. Here, then, is the title of a smaller 
publication which that big one provoked : “ A Short Letter 
“ modestly entreating a Friend’s judgment upon Mr. Edwards 
“ his Booke he calleth an Anti-Apologia : with a large but 
“ modest Answer thereunto : London, Printed according to 
“ order, 1644.” Actually it was out on Sept. 14 th, or about 
two months after Edwards’s book. The title exactly indi- 
cates the structure of the publication. It consists of a short 
Letter and a longish Eeply to that Letter. The Letter begins, 
“ Worthy Sir, I have heard of Mr. Edwards’s Anti-Apologeti- 

flid not discourage Durie, but rather * Though the tract, which consists of 
encouraged him, as he could prove by but eight small quarto pages, is anony* 
letters of Durio’s which he Lad ; to mous, it is verified as Hartlib's by the 
which the prosecution replied that the inscription on the British Museum cm>y, 
contrary was notorious, and that Durie ‘‘By Mr. Hartlib, Novomb. 9th.’* The 
had oft complained to his friends’* of tract itself bears only ** London : 
Laud’s coldness. Printed 1644.“ 
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call Book, as I needs must doe, for all the City and Parlia- 
'' inent rings with it,” and it goes on to request from the 
person addressed his opinion of the hook. At the end of 
the letter we find the writer's name ‘SSam. Hartlib”: and the 
dating ‘'from my liouse in Duke’s Place in great haste, 
Aug. 5.” And who was the friend addressed ? He was a 
llezekiah Woodward, B.A. (Oxon.), preacher in oi* nea]' 
Aldormanbury, about fifty years of age, long a zealon.s 
Puritan, latterly a decided Parliamentarian and champion of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and already known as an 
author by some Puritanic books, and one or two of a peda^ 
gogic kind, referable to an earlier period of his life when he 
had been a London schoolmaster. Ilartlib liad known him, 
he says in his letter, for sixteen years, that is to say from 
liis first coming to London in 1028 or 1029. It is this long 
friendship that justifies him in asking Woodward’s opinion 
of Edwards’s book. The opinion is given in a reply to 
Hartlib, signed “ llezekiah Woodward,” and dated “ from my 
house in Aldermanbury, 13 Aug. 1644”; and it is, as far as 
I remember, (piite against Edwards, and a real, though 
ha/y and perplexed, reasoning for Toleration.^ 


Milton’s tract on kducatiok: his method with his 

i’CIMLS. 


It had been Hartlib's chance, he himself tells us, to be 
“ familiarly acquainted with the best of Archbishops, Bishops, 
“ Earls, Viscounts, Barons, Knights, Esquires, Gentlemen, 
“ ministers. Professors of both Universities, Merchants, and 
“ all sorts of learned or in any kind useful men.” This he 
wrote at a considerably later date in his life ; * but, from 
what we have already seen, we may vote it substantially true 
even in 1644. In that year, we know for certain, the circle 
of Hartlib’s Mends included Milton. 

* The publication wan ilaly regfistofed, Fov a sketch of Woodward and a list 
and has a lonj? appended fmprhmiur of his writings see Wood, Ath. IlL 
by Joseph Caryl ; and the exact date 10S4-7i 

of the publication (SepL 14) is from a *InAug. 1C60. Sco Letter in Dlrcks's 
MS. not© in the British Museum copy. Memoir, p. 4. 
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The acquaiiitaiicesliip may have begun some years before 
that. It may have begun in 1039 when Milton, on his 
return from abroad, took lodgings in St. Bride’s Churchyard, 
or in 1640, when he first set up house in Aldersgate Street. 
At all events, when ]Miltou’s Anti-Episcopal painplilets of 
the next two years made him a public man, he is not likely 
to have escaped the cognisance of Hartlib. I should not 
wonder if Milton v'ere one of those ‘‘ more forward spirits ” 
whom Hartlib wanted to enlist in the great scheme of a 
Bansophic University of London to be organized by Comenius, 
and whom he tried to bring round Comenius personally 
during the stay of that theorist in London in 1041-2, wlien 
tlie experiment of some such University was really in 
contemplation by friends in Parliament, and Chelsea had 
been almost fixed on as the site. But, if so, I rather guess, 
for reasons which will appear, that ^lilton gave the whole 
scheme the cold shoulder, and did not take to the great 
Comenius. (^uite possibly, however, it was not till Comeniu.s 
was gone, and was fixed down at Elbingin Prussia, that there 
was any intimacy between Milton and Hartlib. It may have 
come about after Milton had been deserted by his wife in 
July 1643, and when a few ]>upils, besides tlie two nephews 
he had till then had charge of, were leceived into his wife- 
less household. Would not this in itself be an attraction to 
Hartlib? Was not Milton pursuing a new method witli his 
pupils, between which and the method of Comenius there 
were points in common ? Might not Comenius himself, in 
his retirement at Elbing, be interested in hearing of an 
eminent English scholar and poet who had views aliout 
a Keform of Education akin to his own ? 

This is very much fancy, but it is the exact kind of fancy 
that fits the certainty. That certainty is that, before the 
middle of 1644, Milton and Hartlib were well acquainted 
with each other, had met pretty fre(piently at Milton’s house 
in Aldersgate Street, or at Hartlib’s in Duke’s Place, and had 
conversed freely on many subjects, and especially on that of 
Education. Nay more, Hartlib, trying to indoctrinate Milton 
with the (kunenian views on tliis subject, liad found that 
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Miltxiii had already certain most positive views of his own 
upon it, in some things agreeing witli the Comenian, but in 
otliers vigorously differing. Hence, after various colloquies, 
he had made a request to Milton. Would he put a sketch 
of his views upon paper — no elaborate treatise, but merely a 
sketch, such as one could read in half-an-hour or so, and, if 
permitted, show to a friend, or print for more general use ? 
Urged more and more pressiugly, Milton complied ; and the 
result was the appearance, on June 5, 1644, on some book- 
sellers' counters, of a thin little (piarto tract, of eight pages 
in rather small type, with no author’s name, and no title- 
page at all, but simply this heading atop of the text on the 
first page, Ov hh)UCATiON : To IMaster Samuel Hartlib.” 
The publication had been duly registered, and tlic publisher 
was the same Thomas Underhill, of Wood Street, who had 
published Milton’s first three Anti-Episcopal pamphlets. 
The inference is that the thing was printed by ^lilton him- 
self, and not by Hartlib. It would be handier for Hartlib to 
have it iji ])rint than in manuscript.^ 

Hartlib must have been pleased, and yet not altogether 
pleased, with the opening of the Tract. Here it is : — 


“Mu. Hartlib, 

“ I am long since persuaded that to say or do aught worth 
memory and imitation no purpose or respect should sooner move us 
than simply the hwe of God and of Mankind, ^'^evcrtheless, to 
write now the Heformiiig of Education, though it be one of the 
greatest and noblest designs that can be thought on, and for the 
want whereof this Nation perishes, I liad not yet at this time been 
induced, but by your earnest entreaties and serious conjurements ; 
as having iiiy mind for the present half diverted in the pui-suance 
of some other assertions, the knowledge and the use of wliich 
cannot but be a great fiirtheranco ]>oth to the enlargement of Truth 


1 Juno 4, 1644 ; Tho. Undorliill 
entered for his copy under tho hands of 
Mr. Cranford [tho licenser] and Mr. 
Man, warden, a little tract touchinjjf 
Education of Youth,*’ is tho entry in 
tho Stationers’ books ; without which 
wo should not havo known the piib- 
li.sher’s name. Tho date of the publi- 
cation is fixed, and tho fact that the 
authorship was known at tho time is 


proved, by this MS. note of Thomason 
on tho copy amonj^ tho King’s Pain- 
phlets in the British Museum (Press 
F o !•> 

mark — -L-. - ‘‘ By Mr. John 

jnO 

Milton: 5 Juno, 1644.” Milton rc- 
Iinnted tho tract in 1673, at the end of 
tho second edition of his Minor Poems, 
with tho words “ Written above twenty 
years since ” added to the original title. 
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and honest living with much more peace.' Nor should the laws of 
any private friendship have prevailed with mo to divide thus, or to 
transposc3, my former thoughts, but that I see those aims, those actions, 
which have won you with me the esteem of a person.sent hither by 
some good providence from a far country to be the occasion and 
the incitement of great good to this Island. And, as I hear, you 
have obtained the same repute with men of most approved wisdom, 
and some of highest authority among us ; not to mention the 
learned correspondence which you hold in foreign parts, and the 
extraordinary pains and diligence which you have used in this 
matter both here and beyond the seas, either by the definite will of 
God so ruling, or the peculiar sway of nature, which also is God’s 
working. Neither can I think that, so reputed and so valued as 
you are, you would, to the forfeit of your own discerning ability, 
impose upon me an unfit and over-ponderous argument, but that the 
satisfaction which you profess to have received from those incidental 
discourses which we have wandered into hath pressed, and almost 
constrained, you into a persuasion that wdiat you require frotn mo 
in this point I neither ought nor can in conscience defer beyond 
this time, both of so much need at once and of so much oppor- 
tunity to try what God hath determined. I will not resist, therefore, 
whatever it is either of divine or human obligement that you 
lay upon me ; but will forthwith set down in writing, as you 
request me, that voluntary Idea which hath long in silence 
presented itself to me of a better Education, in extent and com- 
prehension far more large, and yet of time far shorter and of 
attainment far more certain, than hath been yet in practice. Brief 
I shall endeavour to be ; for that which I have to say assuredly 
tliis Nation hath extreme need should be done sooner than sjwhiL 
To tell you, therefore, wliat I have benefited herein among old 
renowned authors, I shall spare ; and to search what many modern 
Januas and Didactics, more than ever I shall read, have projected, 
my inclination leads mo not. But, if you can accept of these few 
observations, wdiich have flowered off, and are as it were the 


' This passage, the wording of which 
clearly irnplle.s that Milton was prose- 
cuting his Divorce speculation, with 
whatever else in addition, sets aside a 
hypothesis (which may have occurred 
to the reader as well as to myself) that 
the Tract on Education, though not 
published tiU Juno 1644, may have 
been written, and in Ilartlib’s hands, 
as early as 1641-2^ when Comenius waa 
in London. The hypothesis, which 


might have been otheiwise plaiisiVilo, 
will not accord with the particular 
words of the tract now presented ; 
and the conclusion is that, whether 
Milton knew Ilartlih or not us early as 
1641-2, when Comenius was with him, 
the tract was not written till shortly 
before its publication in June 1644, 
when Comenius had been two years in 
Klbing. 
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burnishing of, many studious and contemplative years altogether 
spent in the search of religious and civil knowledge, and such as 
pleased you so well in the relating, I here give you them to dis- 
pose of.” . 

Wliat must have pleased Hartlib in this was the tone of re- 
spectful compliment to himself ; what may have pleased him 
less was the slighting way in which Comenius is passed over. 

To search what many modern Januas and Didactics, more 
than ever I shall read, have projected, my inclination leads me 
not,” says Milton, quoting in brief tlie titles of the two best- 
known works of Comenius. It is as if he had said, I know 
your enthusiasm for your Pansophic friend ; but 1 have not 
read his books on Education, and do not mean to do so.” 
This was barely polite;^ but Hartlib was a man of sense; 
and he would be glad, in reading on, to find that, with what- 
ever independence Milton had fonned his views, not even 
Comenius had outgone him in denunciations of the existing 
system of Education. Thus : — 

“ Seeing every nation olTords not experience and tradition enough 
for all kind of learning, therefore \ye are taught chiefly the languages 
of tho.so people who liave at any time been most industrious after 
wisdom ; so that Language is but the instrument conveying to us 
Things worthy .to be known. And, though a linguist should pride 
himself to have all the tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet, if 
ho have not studied the solid things in them as well as the words and 
Lexicons, he were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man as 
any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother-dialect 
only. Hence apjDear the many mistakes which have made Learning 
generally so unpleasing and so unsuccessful. First, we do amiss to 
spend seven or eight years merely in scraping together so much 
miserable Latin and Greek as might be learnt otherwise easily and 
delightfully in one year. And that which casts our proficiency 
therein so mucli behind is our time lost, partly in too oft idle vacan- 
cies given both to Schools and Universities, partly in a preposterous 
exaction, forcing the empty wits of children to compose themes, 
verses, and orations, which are the acts of ripest judgment, and the 

1 Tho mannor of the allusion to visit. Like most high-natured men, 
Comenius rather forbids the idea that Milton had a kindly side to the merits 
MUton had mot him during his Loudon of those whom ho porsonally knew. 
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final work of a head filled, hy long reading and observing, with elegant 
maxims and copious invention. These are not matters to he wrung 
from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose, or the plucking 
of untimely fruit : besides the ill habit which they get of wretched 
barbarizing against the Latin and Greek idiom with their untutored 
Anglicisms, ‘odious to read, yet not to be avoided without a well-con- 
tinued and judicious conversing among pure authors digested, wliich 
they scarce taste ; whereas, if, after some preparatory grounds of 
speech by their certain forms got into memory, they were led to the 
praxis thereof in some chosen sliort book lessoned thoroughly to 
them, they might then forthwith proceed to learn the substance of 
good Things and Arts in due order, which would bring the whole 
language quickly into their power. This I take to be the most 
rational and most profitable ymy of learning Languages, and 
whereby we may best hope to give account to God of our youth 
spent herein. And, for the usual method of teaching Arts, I deem 
it to be an old error of Universities, not yet well recovered from 
the scholastic grossness of barbarous ages, that, instead of be- 
ginning with Arts most eixsy (and these be such as are most obvious 
to the sense), they present their young unmatriculated novices at 
first coming with the most intellective abstractions of Logic and 
Metaphysics ; so that they, having but newly left those grammatic 
fiats and shallows where they stuck unreasonably to learn a few 
words with lamentable construction, and now on the sudden trans- 
ported under another climate to be tossed and turmoiled with their 
unballasted wits in fathomless and umpiiet deeps of controversy, 
do for the most part grow into hatred and contempt of Learning, 
mocked and deluded all the while with ragged notions and babble- 
ments, while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge ; till 
poverty or youthful years call them importunately their several w<ays, 
and hasten them, with the sway of friends, either to an ambitious 
and mercenary or ignorantly zealous Divinity : some allured to the 
trade of Law, grounding their purposes not on the prudent and 
heavenly contemplation of justice and equity, which was never 
taught them, but on promising and pleasing thoughts of litigious 
terms, fat contentions and flowing fees. Others betake themselves 
to State affairs, with souls so unprincipled in virtue and true 
generous breeding that flattery and court-shifts and tyrannous 
aphorisms appear to them the highest points of wisdom ; instilling 
their barren hearts with a conscientious slavery, if (as I rather 
think) it be not feigned. Others, lastly, of a more delicious and 
airy spirit, retire themselves, knowing no better, to the enjoyments 
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of ease «and luxury, living out their days in feasts and jollity ; which 
indeed is the wisest and the safest course of all these, unless they 
were with more integrity undertaken. And these are the errors, 
and these are the fruits of mis-spending our prime youth at the 
Schools and Universities as we do, either in learning mere Words, 
or such Things chiefly as were better unlearnt/' 

Having thus denounced the existing system of Schools 
and Universities, Milton goes on to explain what he would 
substitute. As he poetically expresses it, he will detain his 
readers no longer in the wretched survey of things as they 
are, hut will conduct them to a hill-side where he will point 
out to them the right path of a virtuous and noble educa- 

tion, laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, 

"" so green, so full of goodly prosj)ect and melodious sounds 

on every side, that the Harp of Orpheus was not more 

charming.” The rest of tlic tract is a redemption of this 
promise. To represent it by mere continued quotation would 
be of small use, and is perhaps unnecessary. We will, there- 
fore, try a stricter method. 

Milton does not formally concern himself in this tract 
with the complete problem of National Education. * In this 
res})ect the passion and the projects of Comenius were a 
world wider than Milton’s. Comenius aimed at, and pas- 
sionately dreamt of, a system of Education that should, in 
every country where it was established, comprehend all 
born in that countr}", of both sexes, and of every rank or 
class, and take charge of them from their merest infancy on 
as far as they could go, from the first or Mother’s School 
through the subsequent routine of the Public Vernacular 
School, the Latin School or Lxulus Literarms^ and the Uni- 
versity. This last stage of the complete routine might 
extend to the twenty -fourth or twenty-fifth year of life ; and, 
though few could proceed to that stage, and the majority 
must, from sheer social necessity, drop off in the earlier 
stages, yet all were to be carried through tlie stage of the 
Vernacular Public School, and progress beyond that, where 
possible, was not to be denied to girls any more than to 
boys. Compared with, this, what Milton contemplates, or at 
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least discusses, is but an important fragment struck off from 
the total mass. Ti’ue, he gives a tolerably broad definition 
of Education at the outset. “I call therefore a complete 
“ and generous Education,” he says, that which fits a man 
to perform, justly, skilfully, and magnanimously, all tlie 
offices, both private and public, of Peace and War.” This 
definition, if meant as verbally perfect, would not have been 
satisfactory to Comenius, whose express notion of Education, 
as w^c know, was that it included j)reparation for the life to 
come as well as for tliat which now is. Put, if he had 
known jMilton, lie might have let the omission pass as 
certainly and most solemnly implied, and might even have 
liked, for the sake of effect, the practical and straightforward 
utilitarianism of the definition. But then, when Miltoif s pre- 
cise phrasing of the definition was examined, one could not 
but guess limits in his mind. That which fits a man to 
perform” are the words of the definition ; and to perform 
what ? All the offices, both private and public, of Peace 
and BVo’,” are the words that follow. And, as one reads 
on, the conjecture suggested by this phrasing is confinned. 
By man Alilton did not mean Homo, but Vir. When he 
framed his definition of Education, only one of the sexes was 
present to his mind ; and throughout the whole tract, from 
first to last, there is not a single recognition of girl, woman, 
or anything in female shape, as coming within the scheme 
proposed. But more than that. 2fot only is it the education 
of one sex only that is discussed in the tract, but it is the 
education only of a portion of that sex, and of that portion 
only at a jmrticular period of life. There is nothing aT)Out 
the Infant Education, or what we should now call the 
Primary Education, of male children; and there is nothing 
about ways and means for the secondary or higher education 
of any ptliers than those whose parents could pay for such 
education out of their own resources. In short, the tract is 
a proposal of a new metliod for the education of English 
gentlemen's sons between the ages of twelve and twenty-one. 
It is this, and nothing more, except in so far as liints i)) the 
general philosophy of education may be implied in the par- 
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ticular exposition. Milton himself was careful, ere the close 
of the tract, to avow that he had so restricted himself. It 
was a “general view,” he said, such as Mr. Hartlib had 
desired, and meant also “ for light and direction” to “ such as 
have the worth in them to make trial,” but “ not beginning as 
some liave done \e.g, Comenius] at the cradle, which might 
yet be worth many considerations,” and omitting also “ many 
other circumstances” that might have been mentioned had 
not brevity been tlie scope. All this it is necessary to 
remember in justice to the tract. It is a tract on the 
education of gentlemen’s sons, or of such boys and youths 
as had hitlierto been accustomed to go to the Eiiglisli Public 
Schools and Universities. 

Within his avowed limits, Milton is very like himself, /.r. 
very grand and very hold. At the first start, for example, he 
tells us tliat he would abolish Universities altogether, or roll 
Public Schools and Universities into one. Hero is his recipe : 
“First to find out a spacious house and ground about it fit 
“ for ail Academy, and big enough to lodge 150 persons 
“ (whereof 20 or thereabout maybe attendants), all under the 
“ government of one who shall be thought of desert suffi- 
“ cient, and ability either to do all or wisely to direct and 
“ oversee it done. This place sliould be at once both School 
“ and University, not needing a remove to any other house of 
“ Scholarship, except it be some peculiar College of Law or 
“ Physic, where they mean to be practitioners ; but, as for 
“ those general studies which take in)^all our time from Lilly 

to the commencing (as they term it) Master of Art, it 

sliould be absolute. After this pattern, as many edifices 
“ may be converted to this use as shall be needful in every 
“ city throughout this land ; wdiich would tend much to the 
“ increase of learning and civility everywhere.” Milton 
clearly did not like the deputation of all the higher educa- 
tion of England to two seats of learning, like Oxford and 
Cambridge, but wanted his Academies to lie distributed all 
over England, in numbers proportionate to the population, 
and chiefly in ciiics. 

He lakes one of these imagined Academies as a model, and 
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shows how it might be conducted. He divides the subject 
into the three heads of Studies, Exercises and Amusements, 
and Diet. On this last, however, he is extremely brief. 
" For their Diet there cannot be much to say, save only that 
it would be best in the same house ; for much time else 
would be lost abroad, and many ill habits got ; and that it 
should be plain, healthful, and moderate, I suppose is out 
of controversy:” i,e. Milton would prefer that all the pupils 
should be boarded in the Academy, and have their meals 
there at a common table. It is to the Studies and the 
Exercises and Amusements that most space is devoted. 

I. The Studies; — Here INIilton appears decidedly as an 
innovator, but yet with a curious mixture of what would 
now be called rank Conservatism. The innovation consists 
in a total departure from the use and wont of his time, in 
respect of the nature of the studies to be pursued and the 
order in which they should be taken. There was to be an 
end of that wretched torture of Latin and Creek theme- 
making and versifying, and that dreary toiling amid obsolete 
subtleties of scholastic Logic and ^letaphysics, which he had 
denounced in a previous passage, and which had made Uni- 
versity Education, he says, nothing better than an asinine 
feast of sow-thistles and brambles.’ Instead of these he 
W'ould hav^e studies useful in themselves and delightful to 
ingenuous young minds. Things rather than Words; the 
Facts of Xatiire and of Life ; Ileal Science of ev^ery possible 
kind ; this, together with a persistent training in virtuous 
and noble sentiment, and a final finish of the higliest literary 
culture, was to compose the new Education. Here Milton 
and Cornenius are very much at one; here Milton and the 
modern advocates of the Ileal or Pliysical Sciences in Educa- 
tion are very much at one. Given a lofty and varied idea of 
utility, no man has ever been more strenuously utilitarian 
than Milton was in this tract. The very novelty of the 
scheme it proposed consisted in the proclamation of utility 
as the test of the studies to be pursued and as ruling the 

order in which they should come. What, then, was 

that /‘rank conservatism,” as some might call it now, 
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which accompanied the novelty ? It was that the medium 
ol liberal education should still be mainly Latin and (Ireek. 
A sentence in one of tlie passages of the tract already quoted 
has prepared us for this. Language, Milton had there admitted, 
is valuable in education only as an instrument of real know- 
ledge, a vehicle of ‘‘things worthy to be known.’' But then 
all languages were not equally fitted l*or this function, inas- 
much as every people could put into its language only what 
it had in its head or lu^art, and so different languages had 
come down freighted with very dillerent weiglits and worths 
of matter. Now, what were the languages pointed out by 
this principle as apt for the puiposes of education ? 
They were Greek, Latin, and Italian, with (on religious 
grounds) Helmiw and one or two of its cognates. These 
were the tongues to be taught, and to be taught in, and 
mainly, of these, Latin and Greek. Of English there is not 
one word. This may ])artly be accounted for. The acquisi- 
tion of useful information in all kinds of subjects w^as to be 
a great part of the education in each of the proposed Miltonic 
Academies ; and at that time information on all kinds of 
subjects was locked up chiefly in Latin and Greek books. 
All modern or mediieval books of information, all the 
standard te.xt-books in the Sciences and Arts, that had been 
writttm by Engli.shnien themselves or by Continentals, were 
in the common Latin ; the library of such books, original or 
translated, in tlie vernacular was yet but scanty. One could 
not l)e Icarmul by means of English alone. \V(dl, but Miltpn 
recognised a culture of the feelings, the imagination, the 
sense of art and nobleness, as also something needed in 
education, and to be helped by books; and in tliis respect, if 
not in the other, were there not available materials and 
means in the native English Literature ? Tliat Literature 
contained, at all events, the ])oetry of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shak(\speare, and not a few others, rated more or less highly 
by Milton himself. That Milton did not, on this account, 
include some teaching and reading of the vernacular in the 
curriculum of his Academy, may have arisen from the fact 
that the best in English Literature was then all recent, and of 
VOL. II r. R 
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such small bulk collectively that acquaintance with it might 
be expected as a matter of mere chance and delicious odd 
hours in window-corners. Here he but followed the custom. 
All Public or Grammar Schools were Latin and Greek 
Schools : English at tliat stage was, by common consent, to 
shift for itself. And yet there were dissentients from the 
custom, and advocates of the claims of the vernacular. 
Comenius, as we have seen, had blown a blast on the subject 
for all lands; and in Milton’s own school of St. Pauls there had 
been a rather remarkable tradition of English. Not only had 
the elder Gill, the Head-master of the school in Milton’s time, 
been a purist in English, and an inventor of new methods 
for teaching in and through Englisli (see Yol. I. pp. 60-64), 
hut Gill’s predecessor in the school, jMulcaster, had pleaded 
for English. Is it not a marv(41ous bondage,” he had 
Avritten as early as 1582, “to become servants to one tongue, 
“ for learning’s sake, the most part of our time, Avliereas Ave 
“ may liaA'e the A cry same treasure in our oavu tongue 
“ Avith the gain of most time: our own bearing the joyful 
“ title of our liberty and freedom; the Latin tongue rc- 
“ membering us of our thraldom and bondage ? I love Pome, 

‘ but London better ; I favour Italy, but England more ; 

I honour the Latin, but I Avorship the English.” ^ After 
this and the tradition of English in St. Paul’s, Milton’s total 
omission of English from the curriculum of his Academy is 
rather remarkable. There are proofs that, when he wrote his 
Tract on Education, he had settled in a loAver estimate of the 
Avorth of all the ju’evious English Literature than is common 
noAA^, and that he tliought the greatness of English still t«> 
come. This may liaA'C liad something to do Avith the omission. 
Possibly, lioAA'eATr, he reserved a large daily use of English in 
Ids Academy Avhich does not appear in the programme. 

What does appear in the i>rogrammc is tliat the curriculum 
of eight years or so was to be arranged, not rigidly but in a 
general Avay, in four classes or stages, thus : — 

1 Ricluird Mulca> tor’s ''First Part oi however, is not directly from tho btwk 
the Elcmontario ; which entrcatctJi itself, but from an extr.'ict in tho Ap- 
cbiofelio of the Riprht Writing of our pendix to Mr. Quick’s "Essays on Edu- 
Knjjli.sh Tung” (158*2). My quotation, cational Reformers” (1868), pp. 301-2. 
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(1) First Class or Stage {cctat. 12 — 13?): — The business 
here was to be Latin, Arithmetic, and Elementary Geometry. 
The Latin rudiments and rules were to be learnt from “ some 
good Grammar, either that now used [Lilly’s], or any better,” 
and the Italian or Continental mode of pronouncing Latin, 
instead of the customary English, was to be carefully taught 
from the first; but as to the first reading-books to be used 
along with the Grammar, or any method for simplifying and 
accelerating entrance into Latin, whether that of Comenius 
or any other, there is no hint as yet. Neither is there any 
liint as to the manner of learning Arithmetic and the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, save that the latter might be picked up 

even playing, as the old manner was.” On another jwt 
of the training of tliis First Class, however, Milton is more 
specific. Most especially at this stage, the boys were to be 
inured to noble and hardy sentiments and a sense of the 
importance of the education they were beginning ; they were 
to be “ inflamed with the study of Learning and the admira- 
tion of Virtue ” ; nay, they were to be ‘‘ stirred up with high 
hopes of living to be brave men and worthy patriots, dear to 
God, and famous to all ages.” This might be done by reading 
to them aloud, from Greek or Latin, some easy and delightful 
Book of Education ” not yet accessible to themselves. “ Cebes,^ 
Pj>utarch,“ and other Socratic Discourses,” are mentioned as 
fit for the iiurposc in Greek ; and, in Latin, “ the two or three 
first Books of Quintilian.”^ Most, however, would depend 

1 Tho niVu| ^ Table) of Ckbks of of Cebes, and at least one in English. 
Thebes, a disciple of Socrates. “ This ” This must bo some such portion of 
iiivaf ia a philosophical explanation of Plutaucii’s Moral Works ” as that 
a table on which the whole of human relating to Pedagogy. An English 
life, with it.s dangers and temptations, translation of tho “Momls,’* by Phile* 
was symbolically represented, and inon Holland, had been published in 
which is said to have been dedicated 1003. 

by some ono to the temple of Cronos at ^ I do not find in Lowndes any early 
Athens or T'hcbcs. Tiie author intro- English translation of Quintilian’s 
duces some youths contemplating tho ** Institutes." Tho fii*st two or three 
table, and an oM man who steps among Books of thi.s work are an oxccllont dis- 
thein undertakes to explain its meaning. sertation on tho iinportanco of Educa- 
Tho whole dnft of tho book is to show tion and survey of what it ought to 
that only the proper development of ineludo ; and it gives us an idea of 
tho mind and the possession of i*cal Milton’s purpose that ho wanted them 
virtues can make us truly happy" (Dr. to bo read to pupils at the outset. He 
L. Schmitz in Smith’.s Di<^t. of Greek wanted to fire them with high notions 
-and Roman Biog. : Art. Cebed.) There of that business of education on which 
'Were in Milton’s time Latin translations they were entering. 

R 2 
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on the expUuiiilioik^ and precepts of the master himself at 
every opportunity, [iiul on tlie iiillueiice of liis own example, 
infusing into their young breasts siieli an ingenuous 
and noble ardoTir as would not fail to make many of them 
renowned and mat(;hless men.” Always, too, at evening, 
there was to be Eeligious teaching and reading of the 
Bible. 

(2) Second C/r(ss or Stfvje (edat. lb — 10?): — Tliis stage, 
it must be presumed, was to be considerably longer than the 
first ; for its business was to consist in Latin continued, with 
Greek added, and in the acquisition through these tongues, 
and othei'wise, of a knowledge of all the useful Seiiuiees and 
Arts. Here, indeed, Hilton's utilitarian bent, bis determina- 
tion to substitute a pabulum of real knowleolge for the studies 
then customary in schools, asserts itself most conspicuously. 
Here it is that he approaclujs most to Comenius in the sub^ 
stance, though with a diflerenee in the mnnner. For what 
were the books he would exercise his pupils on at this stage, 
i.e. as soon as they had got through the Latin Grammar, and 
could make out a bit of Latin ? First, Cato, VAina), and 
Columella, the three Latin writers on Agriculture.^ If the 
language of these unusual autliors was dillicult for the pupils, 
“so much the better; it is not a difficulty beyond their 
years.” They would, at all events, find the matter useful and 
interesting, and might, by these readings, and due modern 
comments, be “ incited and enalded ” for the gn'at work of 
“improving the tillage of th(*ir country” when they shouM 
grow to be men. ilartlib, we may ])e sure, would like tbi.s 
on its own account ; but Hilton bad an additional reason fur 
it. The pupils, after liaving read these writers, would have a 
good grasp of the J^atin vocabulary, and would be masters 
of any ordinary Latin prose. They miglit them, therefore, 
learn Geography, with “the use of the Globes and all the 

^ Cato is the famoiis ^^Cato the CXn- one he He Hin^ticn ; CoiJCMKiJ.A, tho 

sor” of Roman hi.story, or M. Porcius author of a systematic work on Agri- 

Cato (b.C. 234-14!0, ainoniT whose pre- culture, in twelve Books, lived in the 

served writings is an ag^ricultural trea- first century of tho Christian era. I 

tise, he He H*t^tieo. ; Vahro is M. do not know that there were any En;? 

Terentius Varro (B.c. 110-28), reputed lish translations of thu.se I>atin works 

tho most loaniofl of all the Romans, on Agriculture in Milton’s time, 

and among v/hoKO various works is also 
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!Maps/’ through any good modern (Latin) treatise on that 
subject, and also the elements of ^'Natural Philosophy” in 
the same way. Milton does not specify any manual on either 
subject. But, about this time, he says, the pupils would be 
learning Greek. This they would do ** after the same mann(3r 
as was before prescribed in tlie Latin ; whereby, the dilftculties 
of Grammar being soon overcome, all the historical Physiology 
of Aristotle and Tueophiustus are open liefore them, and, 
as 1 may say, under contribution.” In otlier words, the 
tirst (Jreek readings of the pupils would be in sucli works of 
Aristotle as his “ History of Animals,” his iMeteorology,” 
and parts of his general Physics,” and in the '‘History 
of Plants” of Aristotle’s disciple, Tlieo])hrastus and tlie 
piir])08e of such readings would be to enlarge tlndr know- 
ledge of the Physical Sciences at the same time that 
they were br(‘aking themselves into Greek. But now, 
Latin being thoroughly in their po.s.session, they might be 
ranging at large, in <[uest of the same and analogous kinds 
of information, in Vitruvius (Architecture), Seneca’s 
“Natural Questions,” Mela (Geography), Celsus (Medicine), 
Pliny (Natural History), and Solinus (Natural History and 
Geography).- What next? Why, “having thus passed 
“ the principles of Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy, and 
“ Geography, with a general compact of Physics, they may 
“ descend, in r\ratlumnities, to the iiistrunumtal science of 
“ Trigonometry, and from thenee to Portiti(‘ation, Architecture, 
“ Jhiginry, or Navigation ; and, in Natural Pliiloso])hy, tlu‘y 
“ may proceed leisurely from the History of Mtdeors, 
“ Minerals, Plants, and Living Creatures, as far as Anatomy. 


1 L )v/n(les mentions no English 
trnnslntions of Aiustotlf: or 1’heo- 
riiiiASTC.s as early as Milton’s time. 

2 V iTUUVius aiul Uklsus do noi .v(,oin 
to have been translate<l into En,L,dish so 
early a.s Milton’.s time ; but there were 
tmnslationa of all the others. Tlie 
works of Sknkca, })oth Moral ami 
Natural, had been “done into Enf^lish ” 
by Thomas Lod^c (l«U 1) ; Pliny’s 
“ Natural Historic of tho W’^orld,” 
translated by Philemon IL Iiand, Doctor 
of Physic(1601), was a well-known hook ; 
and MCLAaud Solinl's had been made 


accessible toGfethcr in “The rare and 
sin.i^nlar work of I’omjxmiiis Mela, that 
excellent ami worthy Uosmop-aiihcr, 
of the Sitiialion of the AV<n‘ld, most 
orderly prcjnu'cil, and divided every 
})artc by it selfo ; with the Loufiitudo 
and Latitude of everio kingdoine, Ac.; 
whereimto is a<lded that learned worke 
of Julius Solinus VoltfltlaUn', with a 
iicces’surie table for this Booke, riglit 
jileusaut and profitable for ( Jentlemcn, 
Merehants, Marinei*s, and Travellers. 
Translatctl into En^^lyshe by Arthur 
Goldinjj, gent.” 15bo-7.) 
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“ Then also in course might be read to them out of some not 
tedious writer the Institution of Physic ; that they may 
know tlie tempers, the humours, the seasons, and liow to 
‘‘ manage a crudity.'* Text-books are not mentioned here ; 
and, though some must have been in view for such subjects 
as Trigonometry, Fortification, Engineering, and Navigation, 
yet it is clear, from Milton's language, that he meant a good 
deal of the miscellaneous instruction to be by lectures and 
digests of books by the teacher. Nay, there were to be more 
than lectures. ‘‘ To set forward all these proceedings in 
" Nature and Mathematics, what hinders but that they may 
procure, as oft as shall be needful, the helpful experiences of 
" Hunters, Fowlers, Fishermen, Shepherds, Gardeners, Apothe- 
caries, and, in the other sciences, Architects, Engineers, 
Mariners, Anatomists ; who, doubtless, would be ready, 
“ some for reward, and some to favour such a hopeful Semi- 
nary.” Hartlib must here have rejoiced again. But there 
comes in a Miltonic touch at the end. Hitherto he has de- 
barred the pupils of his Academy, it willjiave been noticed, 
from all the ordinory classics read in schools. But, just 
about the end of this, the second stage of their studies, 
devoted to the Real or Physical Sciences and their a])plica- 
tions, he would admit them to such classic readings as would 
impart a poetic colouring to the knowledge so acquired. In 
Greek, they might lake now to Okpiieus, Hesiod, Theo- 
critus, Aratus, Nicandeh, Oppiax, and Dionysius, and in 
Latin to Lucretius, ]\Iaxtlius, and the Georgies of ViuoiL.^ 

1 Of tlio OnrHic Pokmh Milton must British Museum, I can see, I»y rny test 
here have intcnflod those relating' to Na- of the shaj/ini^- of the letter / (Vol. 11. 
ture and her phenomena. Of the** Works p. 121, Xotc)j that, while soiuo of the 
and Days ” or “ Georgies ” of llKsion, notes were written before tho journey 
there luul been an English translation to Italy, or between 1031 and 1038, 
by George Chapman (1018); and at least others were written after tho return 
some of tho Idylls of Tiilochituh had from Italy, ?. #». after 1031). This proves 
been in English since ir>.SS. The Pha ho- that Milton kept using tho hook in his 
»i««a and tPosemeiaoi Aratus {rlrr, n.c. manhood. There W'as, I think, then no 
270) were, as we know, a favourite )>ook Eiigli.sh translation of it. Neither waa 
with Milton, and ho ha/l had a copy of there a translation of tho Tlo riaca and 
tho Paris edition of looO in his posses- Alfjcip/tru'maka (Poems on Vcnomoiw 
sion since 1631 (sec Vol. I. p. 234, Note), Animals and Poisons) of tho Greek 
with MS. notes of his own in the margin. Ni(:.\>'I)KU (ror. n.c. L'>0); nor of tho 
In looking at tho specimens of theso Jlalmitias and Kfpwjet'n's (Poems on 
MS. notes facsimiled by tho late Mr. Fishing and Hunting) of Oitian {cire. 
Leigh Sotheby, in his Milton //!////'////.•?, a.d. 210). There w'us, however, as 
from the original book, now in tlic early as l'>72, an English translation 
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Some of these books which were counted most hard ” would 
be, in the circumstances, facile and pleasant. 

(3) Third Class or Stage (cdat. IG — 19 ?) : — The work of 
this stage was also to be very composite. It was to embrace 
Ethics, Economics, Politics, Jurisprudence, Theology, Church 
History and General History, together with Italian, Hebrew, 
and possibly Chaldee and Syidac, varied throughout by such 
carefully-arranged readings in Latin and Greek classics as 
would harmonize with those studies while they relieved 
them. Eor by this stage the reason of the pupils would have 
been so hir matured that they might pass from the Physical 
to the IMoral Sciences. For Ethics, they might be led 
through all the Moral Works of Plato, Xenophon, Cicero, 
“Plutarch, Laertii:s, and those Locrtan PiEmnants;' but 
“ still to be reduced, in their nightward studies wherewitli 
“ they close the day’s work, under the determinate sentence 
“ of David or SoLCLAroN, or the Evanoels and Apostolic 
“ S(TMPTURKS.” For Economics and Politics, to follow the 
Ethics, no books arc named ; but the Greek and Latin books 
in view may be guessed. In Jurisprudence, which was 
to come next, they would find the substance “delivered 
“ first, and witli best warrant, by ilosKS ” ; and then, “ as far 
“ as hunnui prudence can be trusted, in those extolled rc- 
“ mains of Grecian Lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, 
“ CiiAPtONDAS, and tlience to all tlie Poman Etlicts and Tables, 
“ with their Justinian, and so down to the Saxon and Com- 
“ MON Laws ok England and the Statutes.”- For History, 

“by Tliornas Irvine, of the Lowndes mentions no Iranslation yet 

l*erii.(fd(S or GcM)f^rai)liieal Poem of of the Miinurofnlai. TIic De. OJinis 

Dionysius Afkii (third century after of CicKiu) liad been translated again 

Ghiist). Of the Latin Pecins men- and again, and others ( f his writings, 

tioned Luciu:tius Iltyum Xofuya, The Morals of Pi.UTauch, as wc have 

tho Astro noun' ca of Maniuius, aialtho .already seen, were accessible in Eng* 

Georgies of Vnu;ii. only the last bad lish. The book on the History of Phi- 

been Englished as yet. They had been losojiby by the (ircLk Diouknks Lakh- 

Englished in 1589 by an Abraham Ele* Tius was* nut yet in English, but a 

ming, and in 1028 by Thomas May. Latin translation was extant. Hy the 

^ There was tlion no complete Eng- Locuian Ri;m\ ants seem to bo meant 

lish translation of Pi. ATO, but individual rcpuicil remains of those Louuiax 

Dialoguc.s ha<l been translated, and bo ]>liilosi>phcrs from whom Pj.ato had 

had been accessible complete in Latin <lorivod instructit n. 

since 1484. The Cffroptn/ia of XuN'o- - To put this in other words, AHIton, 
FilON had boon twice trau.slatc«l intt> to ground bis English students in the 
English, the second translation Seicnco of Law, would have begun tirst 

being by Philemon Holland; but with the Mosaic Laws in the Pouta- 
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General or Ecclesiastical, no manuals are spoken of; and, as 
respects Theology, it is only indicated that this might be the 
employment of Sundays, though not exclusively so. — The 
Italian language ^vas to be acijuired “ at any odd hour ” in 
an early part of this stage, and the Hebrew, with Chaldee 
and Syriac, faither on; but there is no specitic{ition of means, 
or of the Grammars to be used. — The ^Mielical and oratorical 
readings intei-KSpersed with tliese various and progressive studies 
were to be, in the earlier part of the stage, “ some choice 
Comedies, Greek, Latin, and Italian,” selected “ with wari- 
ness and good antidote,” and a Tragedy or two of the domestic 
kind, such as the Trarliiniir of SornooLEs, and the AlceM ’ts 
of Eukipioks ; and so gradually to the ciiief Historians 
(IIelodotfs, Thlcydides, &c.), tlie Heroic INjcIs (Homkk, 
ViKtiiL, &c.), the “Attic Tragedies of stateliest and most 
regal ornament” ("more of SopifOc.’LKS and EntlPlDKs), and 
‘'the most famous l*olitical Orations” (Okmostiifnf.s and 
ClCKRoj.^ Milton recommends that passages of the Orators 
ami Tragedians should be got by heart and vsolemidy recitrMl 
aloud. He does not n.ime Hvscliyliis among his Ti‘ag«‘dians. 
Euripides, we know, was bis favourit(‘. 

(4) Fourfli Clas.'i or FOofc (o loj. 19 — 21 {) : — This was to lx; 
tht^ linishiiig stage, and was lo he devoted to Logii;, Idietjjric, 
and Poetics, with ]uactice in Comj)Ositi<m. Such training 
ill form and literary theory, ^liltoii argued, would euiiie best 
after the pupils had aiMjuired a siinicieiicy of uiHttrr^ or some- 
what of "an iiniv('i.->al insight into ////////.s.' As to the mastins 

tt'ucli, anU wouM thou have ioU fhom since the (.’oiKjiiost. 

throa^l) a course of; I. The iirftik * ( 'hapiiian’H translation of Homkk 
HO far as it couM be re- inU* En-^Uish hail been complolo in 

covered, of Lvcurocs the Spartan (xa . IGOJ. Nothiii;,'^ of JCscilYl.Us, Sorno- 

S'Sl, accorilinj^ to Aristotloh SneoN the ( l.KS, or EruipiDKs. aj»}>ears to have 

Athenian (o’;v. B.c. hO(»), Zalkijl’i;.s, the been translateU into Eii^^lish. Two 

J^aw^iverof the Locrians (r/>r. n.c.ricO), Books of JlKuonoTcs hail been traifs- 

and C'lfAKONnASjthe Law^rivcrofi 'atana kited into English as early as ].jS 4; 
and other Greek cities in Sicily and an<niobbc.s’s translation of Tin lOYDinES 

Italy {circ. B.c. SoO) ; fl. Thj’ Homan had appeared in 1628. There wore En^- 

Laic, in all its ancient fra/yinents, and listi translations of some Orations of 

especially iu its j/reat compilation and 1)emi>sthk\i;s and CiCElio ; and of the 
completion >*y the Fan pc ror Justinian ylilneid of Viixnu, or separate portions 

( v.ii. 62 / 584): llf. yatice EniflinU of it, there had hern many transla- 

Law, a-s represented in the preserved tions, inclndiri;^ (Jaxton’s (1480), Gawhi 
codes of the old An«<lo-.Sa.voii kiiiL'doius l)ou.ela.s*s in Si*oteli (1568), the TOarl of 
of Kent, VV« s>cx, Ac., and in tiie tra- Snrrey’.s Idiaor a?nl Jrviuo’a 

ditioiial and nritton Law.s of Eu;.'h'i.nd (1573). .an t S indys’s (1027). 
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for Logic he says notliing in the tract ; but we know other^ 
wise that he had a fancy for Kamiis, as qualifying Aristotle. 
For liludoric the masters were to be “ Plato, Aiustotle, 
I’liALEMEUs, CiCEHo, IIermogenes, Lon(;inus.” ^ By Poetics 
Milton did not mean mere Prosody, whicli lie assumed the 
pupils to have learnt long ngo under the head of Grammar, 
but *‘thnt suhliiiK! Art which, in Aristotle’s Portirs, in 
“ Horace, and the Ttalion Gommentaries of Castelvetho, 
“ Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what tlie laws are of a 
true Epic J*oem, what of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric, what 
“ (l(MM)rum is, whicli is the great mastmpic'ce to oliserve.^ 
“ Thi.s would make them soon j)(*rceive what despicable 
“ creatures our common Jdiymers and Play-writers he, and 
“ show them what religious, wJiat glorious and magnificent 
“ use, might he nuahi of Poetry both in divine and human 
things,” Observe the contenijit whitdi iiillon here ex- 
pr(‘ss(‘.s of the English Literatun* of his age. It had by 
this time become oin^ of his haltiiual feelings. He goes on, 
however, to (express the same eontempt of the contemporary 
English Pulpit. P»y that ]U‘actiee in s]ieaking and writing 
vhich he jinqiosiid as the tinal and crowning discipline in his 
Academy, ho hoped to turn out young men lilted to teach 
the English Pulpit a new style of jueaehing, as well as to 
excel ill public and Parliamentary life. 

II. Exercises and Amusements: — T hese were to be ot 
till ce kinds: (1) O fjninasi is and Ih'fjvJar MiUfarif Dtill. 


^ conios in licre, I Hiippo.^o, 

for his style L-’oiiemlly, aiul for <Us- 
on Rhetoric in one or two of 
Lis flialof^uos ; Ahistoti.k, of course, 
lor his IHotorU: (not then tninsluteil, I 
tliiiik). Pli.vi.riU'U’S is Doinotrins Pha- 
h‘re\is, the Athenian orator (li.c. 345- 
283), anU rcpiiteU author of a work 
“ On Elocution ” (not translated in 
Milton'.s time, I think) ; Cickko is 
broiioht in, of coni>c, for hi.s Ih Ora- 
tore, &c. (translated into English, I 
should think, before Milton’s time, but 
1 arn not sure) ; Hermoounk-s (.secoiul 
century aft^r Christ) is the Creek author 
of a system of Rhetoric in several Rooks, 
all written in his youth (not in Enirli.sh 
in Milton’s time, if yet); and Lonoincs 
was Longinus “ On tlie Suhlimo ” (wait- 


ing to he. f>ut into Enirhsh). 

- Lownde.s does not mention any 
v« ry early tianslation of the Porf/rn 
of ArISToTI.E. Of the Ih A rfe I*Ot({r t 
of Ih'liAOE there had been at least two 
translations- one by “ Tho. l)r.aiit” in 
15u7, and one by Ren Jonsvui (pv;b- 
lishcsl 1(’4')). One work of Ta^so re- 
ferred to in the text is, I snpposo, hi.s 
Art Cavalt ifa ; ornro ildhi I'ihyia Tos- 
cana; Castf.lv r.TRo (1305—1571) and 
MaezCNJ {cina LV.M») were two Italian 
selu.>lars w’bo had ^Yritten on Poetry, 
The omission by Milton hero of such 
English books as iSir Philip Sidney’s 
Apofoffie/or J\hfro (1303) and Putten- 
hain’srirh oj' Kny fish /'non (15X10 is a 
striking instance of hi.s re.soluto non- 
regard of everything English. 
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Milton is most emphatic on this subject. He would have 
the course of Education in his Academy to be as good for 
war as for peace ; and therefore he would blend tlie Si>artau 
discipline with the Athenian culture. The pupils were to be 
taught Fencing, so that they might be excellent swordsmen, 
with '‘exact use of their weapon, to guard, and to strike 
safely with edge or point.” They were also to be “ practised 
in all the locks and gripes of Wrestling, wherein Englishmen 
were wont to excel, as need may often be in fight to tug or 
grapple, and to close.” So much for their gj-mnastics indi- 
vidually. But the main thing was to be their military drill 
collectively. There was to be no mistake about this ; it was 
to be no mere school-play. The 120 or 130 youths in each 
Academy, under its head-master, with his twenty attendants, 
were to be treated sometimes as a single company of Foot, 
and at other times as two trooiis of Horse ; and they were 
to be regularly and continually drilled in all the art both of 
Infantry and Cavalry. As we have already cpioted the 
substance of the passage where this is insisted on (Vol. II. 
p. 480), ’sve need here note only that portion of the passage 
in which Milton jioints out how, by such a system of train- 
ing, the pupils of his Academy miglit be expected, “as it 
were out of a long wair,” to “ come forth renowned and 
perfect commanders in tlie service of their country.” “ Com- 
manders ! ” observe ; i.r., as we said before, the contemplated 
Academy was one for gentlemen’s sons only. (2) Musir, 
There was to be abundance of this in tlie Academy, both for 
recreation and for the noble etlects of music on the mind. 
The music was to be both vocal and instrumental; and of 
the various instruments the organ is named in chief. (•') 
Excursions. “ In those vernal seasons of the year when the 
“ air is calm and pleasant, it were an injuiy and sullcnness 
“ against Nature not to go out and see her riches, and partakij 
“ in her rejoicing with Heaven and Earth. I .should not 
“ therefore be a pensuader to them of studying much then, 
“ after two or three years that they have well laid their 
“ ground.s, but to ride out in comjianies, with prudent and 
“ staid guides, to all the quarters of the land, learning and 
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“ observing all places of slrengtli, all commodities ot building, 
and of soil for towns and tillage, harbours and ports for 
trade ; sometimes taking sea as far as to our navy, to learn 
there also what they can in the practical knowledge of 
sailing and of sea-fight.” 

Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Milton’s new Method of Educa- 
tion is well known, and is perhaps the criticism most operative 
to the present day. The scheme is a mere air-hung fancy, the 
utinam of a sanguine spirit, put forth as a possible institution ! 
But the real question in every such case is. Does the proposal 
contain some important improvement which is practicable ? 
Does it move in the right direction ? This is the question to 
be asked respecting Milton’s plan for a Eeformed Education. 
How does Dr. Johnson answer it ? '' The truth is that the 
** knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the great or the 
frequent business of the human mind. Whether we provide 
“ for action or conversation, whetlier we wish to be useful or 
“ pleasing, the first object is the religious and moral know- 
“ ledge of right and wrong ; tlic next is an acipiaintance with 
the history of mankind, and with those examples whicli may 
be said to embody truth, and prove by events the reason- 
“ ableness of opinions, rrudence and justice arc virtues 
and excellences of all times and all places ; we are i;)er- 
“ petually moralists, luit are geometricians only by chance. 

Our intercourse with Intellectual Nature is necessary ; our 
‘‘ speculations upon IMatter are voluntary, and at leisure. 

Physiological learning is of such rare emergence that one 
“ man may know another half his life without being able to 
“ estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but his 
“ moral and prudential character immediately appears. Those 
'' authors, therefore, are to be read at schools that supply 
“ most axioms of prudence, most principles of moral truth, 
and most materials for conversation ; and these purposes 
“ arc best served by poets, orators, and historians.” ^ What 
an egregious misrepresentation this is of Milton’s project the 

^ Johnson Life of Milton, in his Lives of the Poets (Cunningham’s edit. 1. 9r-93)« 
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reader, who already knows the project itself in its complete- 
ness, will see at once. Milton included all that Johnson 
wanted to have included, and more largely and systematically 
than Johnson would have dared to dream of, and for the 
same reasons. The introduction of Natnrnl and Physical 
Science into schools was but a portion, though an emphatic 
portion, of Milton’s project. Ami, with respect to tliis jw- 
tion of his project — a novelt}^ at the time, though Milton 
liad Comenius and Hartlib and all the Verulamians witli 
liim — sub3e(|uent opinion has more and more pronounced, 
and is more and more and more pronouncing, for JMilton and 
agaiiLst Johnson. The fairer criticism now would he as to 
the mode in which ^filtoii proposed to teach Xatural and 
Physical Science, and knowledge gciHwally. Milton, who 
himsi^lf possessed in r(*ally encyclopaedic e.xtent all the 
scientific knowledge of liis time, must Iiave been right in 
supposing that the knowledge ruvJd then he taught through 
Latin and Grec']; books. Kveu then, however, he perhaps 
overrated the nec(‘ssity of l^atin and Greek for this particular 
birsiness of education, and underrated what could he done 
in sheer English. And. now that Science has burst all 
bounds of Latin and Greek, and it would be ludicrous to go 
niCTcly to the Greek and Latin authors named by Milton for 
our Geograpliy, or A.strononiy, or Xatural History, or Physics, 
or Ghemi.stry, or Anatomy and J^hysiology, it is clenr tliat 
the claims of Lritin and Greek in education must not rest 
on tla'ir instrumental value ill giving acce.ss to tlie stoves 
of schuute, lait on quite another 1)asis. fii short, that in 
^Milton’s scheme which is now oh.solete is its determinate 
intertwining of tlie whole bu.siness of the ac([uisition of 
knowledge with tlie jiroccss of reading in other languages 
than the vernacular. This taken out of the Scheme, all the 
rest lasts, and is as good now, and perhaps as needful, as it 
was in ililton s lime. Above all, the noble moral glow that 
pervades the Tt tni- on Eduration, tlie mood ot' magnanimity 
in which it is jonceived and writUm, and the faith it incul- 
cates in the powers of (he young Imrnan spirit, if rightly 
nurtured and directed, are merits eveihnling. 
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Thu plan of the tract was not speculative only. Since 
1639, wlien he lived in the St. Bride’s Chnrcliyavd lodging, 
Aliltoii had heeii teaching his two nephews, and had liad 
the younger nepliew, Johnny riiillips, boarding with him 
entirely ; when ho removed in 1 040 to tlui liouse in Ahhu’s- 
gate Street, the elder nephew, Edward l^liillips, also came 
under liis roof; and in 164*), after Ids wife had deserted 
him, and his fatlier had come to live with him, he had 
received into his liouse, as boarders or day-ljoarders, a few 
additional pu])ils. How many there were we do not know ; 
juobably, witli tlie two nephews, not more than eight or. a 
dozen at most. l\irt of his daily work, therefore, at the 
very time when he wrote the tract to Hartlib, was the teach- 
ing of these few boys. Accordingly, it is at this point that 
we may best qiioto Edward Phillips’s account of his uncle’s 
method with his pupils. He had himself had four or five 
years’ experience of the method, and was now (1644) four- 
teen years of age. In his account, however, though he 
inserts it as early as the year 1639 in his ^lemoir, he in- 
weaves recollections that must span iVom 1639 to 1646, so as 
to describe in one passage his uncle’s training of boys from 
the ago of ten to that of fifteen or sixteen : — 

“And here, hy the way, T judge it not impertinent to mention 
the many authors both of the J..ixtin and Cheek which, through Ids 
excellent judgment and way of teaching, far above the pedantry of 
common Public kSehools (where such authors are scarce ever heard 
of), were rnii over within no greater compass of time than from ton 
to fifteen or sixteen years of age : — Of the Latin, the four grand 
authors ])e Re Rtoified, (hvTO, Varro, Columella, ami Palladios; 
a great part of Pliny’s ‘Natural History’; Yirauvirs his ‘Architec- 
ture’; Frontinus Ids ‘Stratagems’; with the two egregious Poets, 
Lucretius and Manilius : Of the Oreek, Hksiod, a poet equal 
to Homer; Aratus his Phanomena and Diosemeia; Dionysius 
Afer Orhis' \ Oppian’s ‘Cynegetics’ and ‘ ITalieutics ’ ; 

Quintus (.^alabeu his Poem of the Trojan War continued from 
Homer; Apoi.iiONius PiiODius his ‘ Argonaut ics ’ ; and, in prose, 
Plutarch’s ‘ Placita Philfmplun'vm ’ and Hfpi Ilat^o/r 'Ayutytac ; 
Geminus’s Astronomy, Xenophon’s Oyri hiditntio and xlnahasis^ 
u^ilLiAN’s ‘Tactics,’ and Polya-lvus his ‘Warlike Stratagems.* 
Thus, by teaching, he in some measure increased his own know- 
ledge, having the reading of all these authors as it were by proxy, 
. . . Nor did the time thus studiously employed in conquorii g 
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the Greek and Latin tongues hinder the attaining to the chief 
Oriental languages, viz. the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac, so far as 
to go through the Pentateuch, or Five Books of Moses, in Hebrew, 
to make a good entrance into the Targum, or Chaldee Paraphrase, 
and to understand several chapters of St. IVIatthew in the Syriac 
Testament : besides an introduction into several Arts and Sciences, 
by reading Uustisius his Arithmetic, Riff’s Geometry, PiTiscua his 
Trigonometry, Joannes de Sacro Bosco De Sphara; and into 
the Italian and French tongues, by reading, in Italian, Giovan 
ViLLANi’s History of the Transactions between several petty States 
of Italy, and, in French, a great part of Pierre Davity, the famous 

geographer of France in his time. The Sunday’s work was for the 

most part the reading each day a chapter of the Greek Testament and 
hearing his learned exposition upon the same (and how far this 
savoured of Atheism in him I leave to the courteous backbiter to 
judge) ; the next work after this "was the writing from his own 
dictation some part, from time to time, of a Tractate which he 
thought fit to collect from the ablest of Divines who had written 
of that subject (Amesius, Wollebius, Ac.) — viz. A Perfect System 
of Divinity ; of which more hereafter.” ^ 

What a busy domicile the wifeless house in Aldersgatc 
Street must have been tlirough the year 1044! Pupils and 
their lessons through the solid part of the day ; only a margin, 

^ The books named in this extract lonj< in Rhodes, though born in Alexan* 

from Phillips, but not in Milton’s tract, dria, is a much earlier and much bettor 

may be noted The PAT.LADirs, who known Greek poet (circ. b.c. 200). 

is here added to the three Latin writers Neither of these Greek poets seems to 

on Agriculture mentioned in the tract, have been translated in Milton’s time, 

lived probably in the fourth century, GemiN!:.s was a Greek mathematician 

and left a treatise J)e Re Rnslica, very of the first centurj", who seems to have 

popular through the Middle Ages. It lived in Rome, and who left .an iinrayai^^!/ 

had not been translated into English, tic ra 0aii6;iti/ci, or treatise on the 

Frontinus (who had preceded Agrieola Sphere. Lowndes mentions no English 

as Roman Governor of Britain, and version of it. Ukstisiu.s, who is inon- 

died cor. a.d. 100) was the .author of tioned for his Arithmetic, is Christian 

tStraiagdiHiticoii Lihri IV., a kind of WrjRZTirii’.s, .an Italian mathematician 

anecdotic treatise on the Art of War; 0544-1588); Riff 1 have not farther 

wsEliancs (timeof the EmfKjrorH.adrian) identiticfl ; Pitiscus is Bartholomew 

and POLV.BNF.S the M.acedonian (.second Pitiscus (loGl-lOBJ) ; and Joannks uh 

century) were Greek wiiters on the Mi- Sacro Bosco is the famous English- 

litary Art. Though Milton docs not man John Holy wood (died 1256), whoso 

name them in his tract, he doubtless treatise De Sp/tura, often ro-edited and 

had them in view among Military Books re published, was the most jiopular 

to be rc.ad. Two of them had been manual of Astronomy in tho Middle 

translated into English - Frontinus, Ages. Villani, tho Florentine his- 

by “ Richardo Morysine ” (1539), and torian, died 1348 ; Davity, tho Frcncli 

AKlianus by ‘*John Bingham ” (1016- gcograx>hcr, is unknown to mo; 

3i). Qi:inti:s Galarkr, the nature of Ami-^sius, author of tho McduJla TheO’ 

whoso Poem in 14 Books is sufficiently fotjiw and other thcolugical works, is 

described in tho text (really a native the William Ames (1,570-1033) already 

of Smyrna, but called ^‘Calaber” knov/n to us (Vol. II. p. 579); and 

because the tiu'^t known copy of his Wollfbius (1.536-1620) w.'is a Divine 

Poem wa.s found in Calabria), lived late of Ba.sIo and author of a Compendium 

in the fourth century ; APOLLONIUS Theologies. 

Rhodius, so called because he lived 
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morning and evening, for Milton’s own readings and medita- 
tions ; the father sometimes with him for an hour or so of 
music, hut oftener in his own room, ‘'retired to his rest and 
devotion, without the least trouble imaginable;” every hour 
of the day crammed with work ; even on the Sundays those 
expositions of the Greek Testament to his i)upils, and those 
ilictations to them in Latin of portions of a System of Divi- 
nity which ho had resolved to compile from the Scriptures 
and the works of the best Protestant tlieologians ! And yet 
it was out of this quiet and industrious household that there 
had burst upon the English public that tliunderbolt of the 
Divorce heresy! 

A SECOND DIVORCE TRACT: COMPILATION FROM BUCER. 

The Divorce idea still occupied Milton. On the 15th of 
July, 1044 (five weeks after the jiublication of the Tract on 
Education addressed to Hartlib, and five months and a half 
after the publication of the Second Edition of the Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce), there was entered at Stationers’ Hall 
another tract, which appeared on that day, or immediately 
afterwards, with this title: “ Tlic Judgement of Martin Buccr 

concerning Divorce, ^Yritfn to Edward the Sixt, in his Second 
‘‘ Book of the Kingdom of Christ, And noio Englisht. Wherein 
“ a late Book rcMoring the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
“ is heer confirm'd and jusiiftfd Inj the author itie of Martin 
“ Buccr. To the Parlament of England. »lohn 3, 10 : Art 

thou a teacher in Israel, and know’st not these things ? 
“ Buhlisht hj/ Auihoriiic. London, ]*rinfcd hg Matthew 
‘‘ Simmons, 1644.” ^ The tract consists of 40 small quarto 
pages ill all; of wdiich, however, only 24 arc numbered. 
These numbered pages, forming the body of the tract, are 
abridged translations by IMilton of the passages from ^lartin 
Bucer which he wished to introduce to the English public. 
They arc preceded by six pages of “ Testimonies of the high 
approbation which learned men liavo given of ^lartin Bucer” 

^ Tho entry in the Stiitioncre* H;ill v-irdeii, thr Jvthjme}^ of Mortin Bnc(y 
Koj^ister is as follows 15, 1044 : concerning Diron'c, wrltU n to King 

Matt. Summons ent. for hU copie, wider Kdn'. ye Cth in the 2nd Kook' of the King-^ 
theli. of Mr. Downtiam, and Mr. Parkti', dom of Xt.: EngfisJo'd hy Mr. Milioh.** 
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(viz. quotations by Milton from Calvin, Uezii, Stiirmius, and 
others, to show wliat a man Bucer was), and then hy eight 
pages of closer typt^, adilressecl by Milton to the Parliament 
and signed with his name in full. At the end, after the 
numbered pages, there is a postscript of two pages, in which 
Milton again speaks directly, and winds up the tract. 

The title-page of tlie tract indicates Milton’s purpose in it. 
His original Uivorce treatise had been put forth as the 
result of his own reasonings and meditations, without tlie 
knowledge that any had preceded him in the same track to 
anything like tlie same extent. While preparing tlie second 
edition he had ]»ecome aware that strong support from 
learned authorities miglit be adduced for Ids doctrine ; in 
especial, lie had become aware that he liad liad a forerunner 
in the famous Reformer Paul Fagius. Much of tiu; added 
matter in tlie second edition consistt'd, accordingly, in the 
citation of Fagius and other witnes.ses to strengthen his 
argument. Strangidy enough, however, he was still unaware 
that he might have the bemdit of a witness more renowmal 
ev(*n tliau Paul Fagius. Xot till ^lay 1644 did he chanco to 
learn this fact. “When the book,” he says, “ luul been now 
“ the second time set forth well-nigh three months, as 1 lM‘st 
“ remember, I then first canu* to laar tliat Martin J>ucer liad 
“ written much (concerning Divorce : whom earnestly turidng 
“ over, 1 soon perceived, hut not without amazement, in tlui 
“ same opinion, confirmed with the same nnisons, whi(4i in 
'' that puhlishc^d hook, without the ludp or imitation of any 
prccedfuit writ(*r, 1 liad laboured out and laid together.” 
The particular writing of IhiccFs in which iMilton found this 
extraordinary (joiiicidcnce with his own vi(iws was the /> 
Hcf/no Christ i ml Kthr. VI., writt(m hy Ihict^r aliout 1550, 
but first ])ublis]ied at P>a.sle in 1557. There was reason, 
Milton is cand’ul to impress on his readers, why Ihicer, and 
Fagius along with Ihicer, sliould be remeinb(‘red with un- 
usual reverence by the Protestants of England. Coming 
over to England in 1540, each witli his great (xmlinoiital 
fame already won, tliey had heen placed in Canihiidge by the 
young Edward VI., then desirous of completing and perfect- 
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ing the Reformation of his kingdom — Bucer as Professor of 
Divinity, and Fagius of Hebrew. Fagius had died in Cam- 
bridge in the same year, when he had barely begun to teach ; 
Bucer, after he had taught for about eighteen months, died 
in the same place, Feb. 28, 1550-51. Both had thus breathed 
the last strength of their spirits into the Protestantism of 
England. Nay, they might be reckoned among the martyrs 
of English Protestantism ; for, when Mary had succeeded 
Edward, had not their bodies been dug up, as the bodies of 
heretics, and publicly burnt to ashes in the Cambridge 
market-place ? Let all this be remembered, and especially 
let it be remembered that Bucer had addressed his De licfpio 
Christi to Edward VI., and intended its admonitions and 
instructions for the use of that monarch and his people. In 
that writing Bucer, though he had been dead a hundred 
years, was still speaking to the people of England, and telling 
them what remained to be done before their national reforma- 
tion could be called thorough. Well, in that treatise there 
was a great deal about Divorce. Bucer had evidently made a 
study of the topic, and attached great importance to it. A 
large portion of the Second Book of the treatise consisted of 
nothing else ; and it was this portion of the treatise only that 
Milton, partly in delight and partly in amazement at its 
accordance with his own doctrine, proposed to recover out of 
the neglected Latin, and present in plain English. Not that 
such drudgery of translation was to his taste. “ Whether it 
** i)e natural disposition or education in me, or that my 
mother bore me a speaker of what God made mine own, 
and not a translator,” is his proud phrase of explanation 
why he could never delight in long citations, much less in 
whole traductions.” Even in this case he would only digest 
and epitomize. Beginning at Chap. XV. of the Second Book 
of Bucer’s treatise, he would go on to Chap. XLVII. in- 
clusively, indicating the contents of the successive chapters 
by headings, omitting what was irrelevant to his own pur- 
pose, and translating the passages that were most relevant. 
This is what is done in the 24 numbered pages which form 
the body of Milton’s tract. They are a concatenation of 
VOL. III. s 
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dryish morsels from Bucer, duly labelled and introduced; 
but they make it clear that Bucer s notion of man*iage was 
substantially the same as Milton’s. 

As respects Milton himself, the portion of his new Tract 
which is of greatest interest is the prefixed Address to tlie 
Parliament. It is noteworthy that, whereas the Second 
Edition of his original Divorce treatise is dedicated to "'the 
Parliament of England with the Assembly,” the new tract is 
dedicated to tlie Parliament only. The Address makes the 
reason of this plain. It is liere, in fact, that we first hoar 
from Milton himself of tlie obloquy to which his Divorce 
Doctrine had subjected liim. It had begun, ho now tells us 
(and we have already used the information), almost immedi- 
ately after the publication of the first, and anonymous, edition 
of his original treatise — his style then betraying him to be 
tlie author, and some of the clergy opening loud cry against 
him in consequence. This had induced him to bring out the 
second edition, not anonymous, but openly acknowledged. 
Though aware of the declared hostility among the clergy, ho 
had not then deemed it })roper to descant on that subject, l)ut 
had, in courtesy, dedicated the Second Edition to the Assembly 
in conjunction with tin; Parliament. Even then he had no 
doubt from which of the two bodies he would receive the 
fairer treatment. " I was confident,” he says in his present 
address of the Bucer tract to the Parliament, " if anything 
" generous, anything noble and above the multitude, were yet 
" left in the s])irit of England, it could be nowhere sooner 
" found, and nowhere sooner understood, than in that House 
" of Justice and true Liberty whore ye sit in (’ouncil.” Here 
the Assembly is ignored, and the insinuation is that, though 
he had included Hum in the dedication, it was rather by way 
of form than in real trust. This had been in Feb. 1643-4, 
and now, in July 1644, he knew his position so precisely that 
there Avas no need for farther reticence. He had not been 
disappointed in the Parliament. He had had hope in them ; 
"nor dotl» tlie event liitherto, for some reasons whkh I shall 
" not here deliver, fail me of what I conceived so highly.” The 
words I have put in italics can bear no other construction 
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than that Milton had reason to know, from private assurances, 
which he regarded as confidential, that some leading men in 
Parliament thought him perfectly entitled to broach his 
doctrine, and would take care that he should not be troubled 
for it. He was not uninformed either, he adds, that divers 
learned and judicious men,” both in and out of Parliament, had 

testified their daily approbation ” of his treatise. With the 
Assembly, however, he knew it to be all over. Though from 
them above all, by reason of their profession and supposed 
knowledge,” his treatise had deserved a fair hearing, all that 
he had received was to be esteemed the deviser of a new 
and pernicious paradox.” He does not, indeed, name the 
Assembly while intimating this, but only refers to the clergy 
generally and dispersedly. That he had the Assembly dis- 
tinctly in view, however, appears not only from the tenor of 
the whole, but also from a passage in the Postscript, where 
ho hints that such action was at work against him that he 
might be stopped any day by the official censorship and pre- 
vented from printing. If, therefore, this now tract should be 
permitted to appear, only to the Parliament would he dedi- 
cate it. But, while dedicated to the Parliament, it was 
intended for the Assembly. It was a challenge to them. 
The lieverend gentlemen had refused to consider the Doctrine 
of Divorce when propounded by their contemporary, a private 
layman and reasoner. They had thought it worthy only of 
denunciation as an impious paradox, destructive of morality 
and social order. What would they now say to the same 
Doctrine exhibited to them, chapter and verse, as the doctrine 
of one of the great European lieformers and Divines, whose 
name was often in their mouths, though they knew so little 
about him? 

While the Address to Parliament thus makes clear Milton’s 
consciousness that the Assembly were watching him and 
might at any time denounce him, there is yet another 
curious strain in it, interesting as an illustration of the 
writer’s character. Milton was evidently divided between 
delight in having found Bucer his predecessor in the doctrine 
and a proud feeling of his own self- earned property in the 

s 2 
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same. Not even to Bucor would he yield the palm of this 
discovery ; nay, generally, he did not care though it should 
be known that, while he reverenced Bucer and such men of 
the x^ast, lie did not think tlint God’s power to create and 
endow exceptional huinan spirits had so exliaustcd itself in 
that time and that group of rnm lint tliat work higher than 
aught ‘>f Vi. ae (Usci]d('shi]) t') r.nv of them might be reserved 
for himself. Here Milton is in one of his constitutional 
moods; and it is interesting to ob.S(u*ve with wliat constancy 
to it he treats the small fact ( i* a discovered coincidence in 
opinion between himsolf and barer. The following x'^assago 
will suftice in this respect^ caid also as a speciiinm of tlie 
whole tract : — 

“ I may justly gnitulale iiiim' «ova mind with duo acknowledg- 
riicfit uf assistance from ahnv<*, which ](mI me, not as a learner, hut 
as a collateral teaclier, to a .symoathy of judgment with n<> les.s a 
man than Martin Barer. Aad Ik*, if our tilings here below arrive 
him wlKue he is, does not repent him to se»: tliat point of know- 
ledge whi(di he first, and with an nucheeked freedom, }>reac]i('tl to 
those iriorc knowing tiine.s of Ihiglaml, now fonml so neci'ssary, 
ihouch what he admonished were lost o\it of onr memory, yet that 
(lod flotli now again create tlie same docgiine in another unwritten 
table [the tahufa T^lilton’s niindj, and raises it up immedi- 

ately out of Ids pure oracle to the convincement of a ])erverse ,age, 
eager in the reformation of names ami cercMnonies, hut in realiti(*s 
as traditional and a.s ignorant as their forefathers. I would ask 
now the foremost of my profound aixnsers whether they dare aflirin 
that t<) he licentious, new and dangerous, which Martin Bucer so 
often and so urgently avouched to be most lawful, most necessary, 
and most Christian, without tiie blemish to his good name 

among all the worthy men of that age and since who testify so 
highly of him. If they dare, they must then set up an arrogance 
of tlmir own against all tho.s’o churches and saints \v)u) honoured 
him without this exception. If they dare not, how can they now 
make that licentious doctrine in another which was never blamed 
or confuted in Bucer or in Fagins ? The truth is, there will he 
due to them, {)v this their unadvised rashness, the best donative 
that can he given them — 1 mean a round reproof [a hint to Par- 
liament about the Assembly ?] ; now that, where they thought to he 
most magisterial, they have disjdayed their own want both of read- 
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ijig aiul of judgrneut : first, to bo so uiiac^iiaiuted in tho wriliiios 
of Buccr, which aro so obvious and so useful in their own faculty ; 
next, to be so caught in a pvpjiidi eating weakness as to condcnni 
that for lewd wliicb, whether they knew or not, these elect servants 
of Christ commended for lawful, and for new that which was tauglit 
by these, almost the first and greatest autliors of Iveformition, wiio 
were never taxed for so teaching, and dedicated without scruple to 
a royal pair of tho first KcTorining kings in Cl)nstendom [Edward 
VI., for whom Biujcr’s Be Befpio Chriatiwa^ written, and Christian 
HI. of JJenmark, to wln»in it was dedicated when published at 
Basle in 15d7], and confessed in the public Confession of a most 
(U'lhodoxal Ciinrch and Statii in (oMniany [the clmrch and com- 
munity of Htr/ishurg, in whose (joufession, according to ]\n]ton, 
Bucer’s Divorce. Doctrine had been ado[>te<i]. Tliis is also anoliier 
fault whieii I must irW them -tliat tliey )iav(} stood liowalnnt c 
this wlmle year clamouring afar oif, wliile the Book [Milton’s J>oc- 
inmi (tud Discijf/lnp of /h’corccj hath Ixmoi twice prinfed, twice 
bought up, and ne.ver once. veiichsatVsi a friendly (ionference with 
tln^ author, who would bo glad aiid llninkiiil to bo. siiowu an error, 
eillier by private dispute or public answer, and could retract as well 
as wise nioii btdbre him : might also be w'orth tho gaining, as one 
wlio herctolbre hath d(Uie good service to the Clmrch, by their own 
coT\iessiou. . . . il<»«vever, if we know at all when to ascribe the 
oee:irrenc(*s of this lit<‘ to the work of a s[>cei<d l.bovidenco, as 
iiolhing is more nsnal iji the talk of gooil men, what can he more 
like to a speedal pia)vidence of (b..} tiian in the first Itefiirmation of 
Kn •kind lliat this (piestioii IMv-ue.*, as a main thing to be 
ri*d')red to Just iVi'edom, was v, l•Il^en, and siuiously commended to 
Eilward tin* Sixth, hv a. man edled troii another country to be an 
instructor of our nation, ami m»w, in t!li^i jiresen I renewing of tho 
Church and Cominonweah ii, which we juay may be more lasting, 
that same tjni;stion should he again tiealed and presented to this 
I’ailiaineiit h}" one enabled to use, tlie sumo reasons without the 
least sight or knowledge of what was done before. It were no 
trespass, I.ords and (mmnions, though something of less note were 
attributed to the ordering of a Heavenly Power. This question, 
therefore, of sucli prime conce.rnment to Chrisfian and Civil 
welfare, in such an extraordinary manner not recovered, hut plainly 
twice-honi to these latter ages, as from a divine hand, 1 tender to 
your acceptance and most considerate thoughts.” 
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MR. HERBERT PALMER^S ATTACK ON MILTON FROM THE PULPIT. 

Whether up to tJiis time (July 1644) there had been any 
open mention of Milton and his Doctrine in the Westminster 
Assembly, anything more than muttered thunder among the 
Divines in their private colloquies, can be but guessed. It is 
ipiite 2)ossible that he was publicly named, and not by mere 
implication, among the^Sects and Sectaries generally. There 
may even be record of the fact somewhere, though I have 
found none in Taghtfoot’s Notes of the Assembly, nor in 
(Tilles 2 )ie’s, nor in Baillie/s Letters. But the peal was coming, 
and this daring challenge to the Assembly in his lUicer 
tract may have helped to juovoke it. 

When the tract was 2 :)ublished, the Assembly was about 
to break up for that fortnight’s vacation (July 23 — Aug. 7) 
which we have represented as so im];)ortant a notch in its 
proceedings. Or, indeed, the Assembly may have been in 
its vacation vdien the tract ajjpeared ; for, though registered 
at the Stationers’ Hall duly 15, it may not have been in 
circulation till a week later. At all events, when the As- 
sembly met again, and when, as we have seen, it fell, as if by 
concert, on the subject of tlie multiplication of the Sectaries 
and their insolences, then Milton was among the first attacked. 
He was one of a batcli of eleven persons, including also lioger 
Williams, John Goodwin, Clement Wrigliter, and some Ana- 
baptists and Antinoniians, whom the Assembly (hniounced to 
Parliament as jn’inie offender.s. This fact, already noticed in 
its j)lace in our general history,^ has now again to be pre- 
sented more in detail. 

The first publicly to blow the trumpet against Milton, the 
reader already knows, was Mr. Herbert Palmer. He did so 
in his Sermon before the two Houses of Parliament in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, on the Extraordinary Day of Humi- 
liation, Tuesday, Aug. 13, six days after the Assembly had 


1 Soo anti, pp. lC0-16fi. 
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resumed its sittings. Here is the particular passage in the 
Sermon : — 

“ But against a Toleration in general even tlie Covenant itself, in 
that very Article [Article II.], hath a reason suitable to the Text 
[Psalm xcix. 8]. ‘ Lest we partake of other men’s sins, and be in 

danger to receive of their plagues,’ saith tlie Covenant ; which in 
tlie language of the Text is ‘ Lest God take vengeance on their in- 
ventions ’ and ours together. It is true that the name of Conscience 
liath an awful sound unto a conscientious ear. But, I pray, judge 
but in a few instances wliether all pretence of Conscience ought to 
bo a suflicient plea for Toleration and Liberty : — 1. There be those 
that say their conscience is against all taking of an oath before a 
magistrate. Will you allow an universal liberty of this 1 What 
then will become of all our legal and judicial i)roceedings ] which 
are conlliicd to this way of proof : and so it was by God appointed, 
and hath been by all nations practised. There be some that 
pretend Lil)erty of Conscience to ecpiivocate in an oath even before 
a magistrate, and to elude all examinations by mental reservations. 
AVill you grant them this liberty ; or can you, without destroying 
all bonds of civil converse, and wholly overthrowing of all human 
judicature] 3. If any j)lead Conscience for the lawfulness of Poly- 
gamy; or for Divorce for other causes than Christ and His Apostles 
mention (<>f which a wicked book is abroad and uncensured^ ihoufjh 
deserving to be bund, whose Author hath been so impudent as to set his 
name to it and dedicate ii to i/oursclves) ; or for liberty to many 
inccstuously — will you grant a toleration for all this] ” 

Piiliiier goes on to instance four other opinions ^^'hic*h 
might ask for toleration, hut which are in tlieir nature so 
subversive of all authority and all civil order that the bare 
imagination of their being tolerated is, he tliinks, a red act to 
ad absardiim of the idea of a Universal Toleration. What 
has been quoted, however, will show whereabouts among the 
Sectaries he placed Milton, lie cited him as the advocate of 
an opinion so monstrous that no sane person could think 
of tolerating it. And it is to be noted that, though he gives 
other instances of such monstrous opinions tending to prac- 
tical anarchy, Milton is the only person openly referred to 
in this extreme category, and his book the only book. On 
the same day, ]\Ir. Hill, PalmePs fellow^ -preacher before 
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Parliament, referred by implication to Eoger Williams’s 
Bloody Tcncnt, which had been burnt by the hangman a day 
or two before; and here was Palmer mentioning, with less 
reserve, Milton’s Loci vine and Discijdine of Divorce as richly 
deserving the same fate. Williams, we know, was happily 
on his way back to America at the time ; but Milton was at 
hand, in his house in Aldersgate Street, whenfwer he should 
be wanted. 

To be preached at before the two Houses of Parliament, 
on a solemn Fast Day, by an eminent Divine of the West- 
minster Assembly, was, I should say, a ten times greater trial 
of a man's equanimity in those days than it would be in 
these to waken oiie morning and find oneself tlie sabj(‘et of a 
scathing onslaiiglit in the columns of tlie leading newspaper, 
it Avas positively tlie worst blast from the l>lack trumpet of 
the wind-god yEolus then possible for any inhaVntant of 
England; and not even that poor company of suitors to 
whom, in Chaucer’s pomn, fickle Queen Fame awarded this 
black Idast from the wind-god, instead of the blast of praise 
from his golden trumpet which tliey were ex])ecting, can 
have been more discomfited than most persons would have 
been had they been in ^lilton’s place a day or two alter 
Palnjer’s sermond 

Wliat did this yEolus, hut he 
Took out his hlacke triunpe of brass, 

That fouler than the Devil was, 

And gan tliis train po for to blow 
As all the world should overthrow. 

Tlirongliout every rcgioun 
Went this foule trninj)e\s soun. 

As swift as pellet out of gun 
When tire is in the powiler run ; 

And sued) a smoke gan outwend 
Out of the foule trumpe’s end, 

Black, blue, greenish, swartish, red, 

As doth where that men melt lead, 

Lo ! all on high from the tewelle. 

And tliereto one thing saw I well — 

* Cromwell was away with the Arm}'; with the other Scottish Commissioners; 
but Vane may have heard Palmer’s and he was dclij^hted with Palmer’s 
seriiion. Paillie was certainly present, outspokonuoss. See anti, p. 102. 
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That, the farther that it ran, 

The gr(;atcr waxen it began, 

As doth the river from a well ; 
And it stank as the pit of Hell.^ 


THE stationers’ company and ENOLTSIl ROOK-OENSORSIIIP : 
THE PRINTING ORDINANCE OF JUNE 1643: MilTON COM- 
PLAINED OK TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS FOR BREACH OF 
THE SAME. 


Among the haunts and corners of London into which the 
smoke of Mr. Palmer’s pul])it-hlast against Milton had pene- 
trated, and where it had whirled and eddied most persistently, 
wOvS the Hall of the Stationers’ Company, the centre of the 
London book-trade. Actually, as the read(‘r has been in- 
formed {ante pp. l()4-5), Palmer’s sermon, and the general 
frenzy of the Assembly on the subji'ct of the increase 
of heresy and schism, had so })ertiirb(5d the Mdir)le society 
of booksellers that, on Saturday the 24th of August, the 
eleventh day after the sermon, they pre.senttnl a petition 
to the (Commons, exonerating themselves from all respon- 
sibility in the grouang evil, and pointing out that the 
blas].)hemous and pcunicious o])inions coin])laiinHl oi' were ven- 
tilated in unlicensed and unregistered }>aniphhds, grievous 
to the soul of the regular book-trade, injurious to its pockets, 
and contrary to the express ordinance of Ikirliaiiient. 'i’hat 
such was the tenor of the Petition of the Statiomu’s, and that 
they gave instances of illegal pamphlets of the kind describcvl, 
and laid stress on Milton’s Ihctrinc and DlscipUiir of Divorce 
as one most flagrant instance, appears from the action of the 
House of Commons in eonse([uence. Without a ilay’s delay 
(Aug. 20), the Commons referred the Petition to “the Com- 
mittee for Printing,” with instructions to hear parties, consider 
the whole business, consult the existing rarliamentary Ordi- 
nance for the regulation of Printing, and bring in a new or 
supplementary Ordinance with all convenient s])e(‘d. They 
were likewise “diligently to inquire out” the authors, 


^ Cbaucor’s ‘^lloaso of F;uno,” III. 516-564. 
(French hnjaUf j»ipo or nozzio). 


Tcnu /A is the tr nmpeCs m onth 
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printers, and publishers of the Divorce Painphlet^ and of 
another, then in circulation, against the Immortality of the 
Soul. That tlie Committee might have fresh energy in it 
for the purpose, four new members were added, viz. Sir 
Philip Stapleton, Sir Tliomas Widdrington, IMr. Stephens, 
and ]\rr. Baynton.^ 

Here then, in the end of August 1644, Milton was not only 
within the smoke of infamy blown upon him by Palmer’s 
sermon, but also within the clutches of a Parliamentary 
Committee. They might call him to account not only for 
publishing dangerous and unusual opinions, but also for 
having broken the I*arliamentary Ordinance for the regula- 
tion of Printing. We must now explain distinctly what 
that Ordinance was. 

Prom the beginning of the Long Parliament, as we know 
siilUciently by this time, there had been a relaxation, or 
rather a total break-down, of the former laws for the regula- 
tion of the Press. In the newly-found liberty of the nation 
to think and to speak, all bonds of censorship were burst, and 
books of all kind.s, but especially Y)amphlets on the current 
questions, were sent forth by their authors very much at 
their own discretion. The proportion of those that went 
through the legal ceremonial of being authorized by an 
appointed licenser, and registered in the Stationers* books 
by the Coni]>any’s clerk under farther order from one of the 
Company’s wardens, must, I should say, have been quite 
inconsideralde in comparison with the number tliat Hew 
about printed anywhere and anyhow, ililton had been con- 
si)icuously careless or bold in this res[)Oct. Not one of his 
live Anti-Episcopal paiii];hlets, ])iiblished in 1641 and 1642, 
had been licensed or registered ; nor did any one of them bear 
his name, though he made no real concealment of that, and 
though each of them bore the pnanter’s or publisher’s name, 
or the address of the shop where it was on sale. ]Milton’s 
friends, the Smectymniuins, had attended to the legal punc- 
tualities in some of tJuur publications ; but Milton’s practice 

1 Sijc' the text of the order, ant!*, |»p. inoiribors of Coiuniitteo from tho C'om- 
104-5 ; J iiuvv ;idd the liUJiictof the now luous Jonniala, Au^ 3 ^ 1044. 
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seems to have been the more general one among authors and 
pamphleteers. Nor did they need to resort any longer to 
clandestine presses, (rr to printers and booksellers ^vho, not 
being members of the Stationers’ Company, had no title to 
engage in such book-commerce at all, and were liable to pro- 
secution for doing so. Even regular booksellers and printers 
who were freemen of the Stationers’ Company had been in- 
fected by the general lawlessness, and had fallen into the 
habit of publishing books and pamphtets without caring 
whether they were licensed, and without taking tlie trouble 
of registering their copyright ; whicli, indeed, they could 
hardly do if the books were unlicensed. All ^Milton’s Anti- 
Episcopal pamphhds, 1 think, were published by such regular 
])rinters or booksellers. But worse and worse. Some of tluj 
less scrupulous members of the Stationers’ Company had 
I'ound an undue advantage in this lax conduct of tlie book- 
business, and had begun to riiprint and vend books the copy- 
right in which beloii<'ed to their brethren in the trade. This 
last being the sorest evil, it was perhaps as much in conse- 
quence of repeated representations of its prevalence by the 
authorities of the Stationers’ Company as on any grounds of 
])ublie damage by the circulation o^ ])olitical libels and false 
o[)inions, that the l*arliament still kept up the lietion of a law, 
and made attempt after attempt to regain the control of the 
Bless. That tlmy did so is the fad. Entries on the subjci-t 
— sometimes in tlie form of notices vt’ petit ions iVom I lie 
Stationers’ Company, sometimes in tliat of injunctions by 
Barliament to the Stationers’ Coni])any to be more vigilant — - 
are found at intervals in the Journals of botli Houses tlirough 
1041 and 1042. Bartieular books were condemned, and their 
authors inquired after or called to account, and ofteiidiiig 
printers and publishers were also brought to trouble. The 
l^uliament had even tried to institute a new agency of censor- 
ship in the form of Committees for Printing, and licensers 
appointed by these Committees. Such licensers were either 
members of l^irliament selected for the duty, or Parlia- 
mentary olHeials, or persons out-of-doors in whom Parliament 
could trust. Through 1041 and 1042 1 lind the following per- 
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sons, among others, licensing books — John ryni, Sir Edward 
Deering, the elder Sir Jlenry Vane, Mr. (Century) White, and 
a Dr. Wykes ; but 1 tiiid evidence that the Parliament and 
its Coniiuitlees for Printing had really, in a great measure, to 
leave the licensing of hooks to tlie Wardens of the Stationers* 
Coin 2 )aiiy.^ In short, the Press had escaped all effective 
su[)ervision whatso(*ver. Tliis is most strikingly proved by 
the Stationers’ llegisters for lb42. While for tlie previous 
year, ending Dint, ol, KMl, tlie total number of entries on the 
ih'gisier liad beiai 240, tlie total number in this year, ending 
Dec. 2»1, 1042, was only 70 ; of wliich 70 less than half fell in 
the second lialf of I he year, when the Civil War had just 
(•onniicnc(‘il. A(?tually, oi ail the ]mblications wliich came 
out this year in Kngland, not more tlian at tlie rate of three 
a fortnight rcgiilarly register(‘d (hrmigliout the wiiule year, 
and liardly more tliaii oiui a week dining the scicond half of 
tlie year! (dearly, censorsliip and registration had then 
become an ab.-,o]iite farce. 

The same state of things continued into tlie first half of the 
yiTii 104*’). ilctwccn Jan. I of that year (»lan. 1, 104241, as 
we now mark it; and July 4, I find the number of entries to 
base bemi not more than Jo — still a prc])osternusly small 
nnmher in pro|jurtion to tlie crowil of pnlJications wliich 
tlu'Se six months must liave produced. Put exactly at the 
middle of this year tlie Jiegi.sters exhibit a remarkable plieiio- 
mmion. AUliough in the first half of the year only 35 new 
publication.'^ liad been registered, the entries in the second 
half of tlje .swell suddenly to 333, or ten tiine.s as many 
as in the first half, in the month of July alone tliere were 
1)3 mitries, or nearly twdcij as many as in the preceding six 
months together; in August there \vere 57 ; in September 58; 
in October 4<S ; in November 50 ; and in December 51. Little 
wa)n(ler that, on going over the llegisters long ago, I made 
tliis note in connexion with the year 1043: “Curious year: 
the swelling out in the latter half, so f-liat only 35 in first 
half and 333 in second: impure into causes.** I ought to 
liave known th.' < h ie f cn ii.-e* at tlie lime I made tlie noh*. It 

1 My -M.S. notos from the I'tutxoncrs* Hcgis’.‘.r.s for tbo year-i named. 
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was tli(3 passing, in June 1643, of a new, strict, and minutely 
framed Ordinance for Printing. 

Forced by the public necessiti(;s of the case, including the 
necessity of preventing the dilfusion of Royalist tracts and 
sheets of intelligence, or by the trade complaints of the 
Stationers’ Company, or by both combined, tlie Commons at 
last addressed themselves to the subject resolutidy. On June 
10 ail ‘‘Ordinance to ju’event and suppress the Licence of 
Printing” was read in their Houses, agreed to, and sent to the 
Lords ; on June 14 the Lords concurred, and signified their 
concurrence to the Commons; and, certain farther arrange- 
ments of detail Iiaving been made hy the Coimiioiis on tlie 
Kith, tin* 20t]i, and the 2 1st of the same montli, the Ordi- 
nance forthwith came into ()])eration. The Ordinance (witli 
the omission of chuises relative to printing of Parliameiitaiy 
pap(U\s and to nnue piracy of copyij'ghts) is as follows : — 

“ Wlcreas divers good orders liavo been lately made by both 
“ Houses of Larliaivient for suppressing the late great abuses and 
“ frequent disenlers in printing many forgeil, scandalous, seditious, 
‘‘ libellou-^ and iinlicensiMl l*apers, T^iinpldets and Looks, to the 
great defamation of Religion and Governnieiit — which orders 
(notwithstanding the diligence of the (Company of Statiomus to 
“ put them ill fidl execution) have taken liillc or no idihct, by 
“ reason the Lill in preparation for tlie redress of the said disordeio 
** hath hitherto been retarded tlirougli the present disiractioiH, and 
“ very many, as well ►Stationers and Printers, as others of sundry 
“ other professions not free of tlie Stationers’ Ci)m[)any, liave taken 
“ upon them to set iq) sundry private printing-presses in corners, 
“ and to print, vend, ]mblish and disperse Ikioks, Panipldels and 
“ Papers, in such multitudes that no industry could be sntlicient 
to discover or bring to punishment all tlio several abounding 
** delinquents ... It is therefore ordered that no . . . Look, 
“ Pamphlet, Paper, nor part of any such Look, Pamphlet or Paper, 
‘‘ shall from henceforth h«^ printed, bound, stitched, or ]mt to sale 
“ hy any person or persons whatsoever, unless the same be first 
“ approved of and licensed under the hands of such person or per- 
sons as both or either of the said Hou.ses shall appoint for the 
“ licensing of the same, and entered in tin* Register Look of the 
“ Company of Stationers according to ancient custom, and the 
“ Printer thereof to ]uit his name thereto. . . . And the IMaster 
“ and Wardens of the said Company, the Cieiillenian-Uslier of the 
“ House of Peers, the Sergeant of tlie Commons House, and their 
“ Deputies ... are hereby authorized and required from time to time 
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“ to make diligent search in all places where. they shall think meet 
“ for all unlicensed priiiting-pre.sses . . . and to seize and carry 
“ away such printing-presses . . . and likewise to make diligent 
“ search in all susp(3cted printing-houses, warcdiouses, sliops and 
otlier places , . . and likewise to apprehend all Authors, Printers, 
‘‘ and other persons whatsoever employed in compiling, printing, 
‘‘ stitching, hinding, piiblishing and dispersing of the said scandal- 
“ ous, unlicensed and unwarrantable Papers, Books and Pam{)hlets 
“ . . . and to bring them afore either of the Tlou.ses, or the Corn- 
mittee of Examinations, that so they may receive such farther 
‘‘ punishments as their olfences shall demerit. . . . And all Justices 
‘‘ of the Peace, Ca])tains, Constables and other officers, are hereby 
“ ordered and reciuired to be aiding ami assisting to the foresaid 
‘‘ persons in the due execution of all and singular the premises, and 
“ in the apprehension of offenders against the same, and, in case of 
“ opposition, to ])renk open doors and locks. — And it is further 
ordered that this Order be fortliwith printed and published, to 
the end that notice may be taken thereof, and all contemners of 
it left inexciisahle.” 

Such was tli(3 lainous Ordinanre for Printivg of the Long 
Parliament, dated June 14, l(34»h Within a week after- 
wards it was brouglit into working trim by tlie nomination of 
the persons to whom the business of licensing was to be 
entrusted. For Books of Divinity a staff of twelve Divines 
was a])pointcd, the imprirnatur of any one of whom should 
be siifticieiit — to wit : ^Mr. Thomas Gatakeij, iMr. Cali- 
BUTE Downino, Dr. Thomas Temple, Mr. Josejui Caryl, 
Mr. Edmund Calamy, Mr. Charles Herle, Mr. Oradiah 
Sedgwuck, Mr. Carter of Yorksliire, Mr. John Doavnham, 
Mr. James Cranford, Air. lUriiELEK, and Afr. John Ellis, 
junior. The first seven of these, it will be noted (if not 
also the eighth), were members of tlie Westminster Assem- 
bly; the otliers wore, I think, all parish -ministers in or near 
London. For wliat we sliould call Aliscellaneous Litera- 
ture, including Poetry, History, and Philosophy, the licensers 
appointed wenj Sir Nathaniel Brent (Judge of tlie Pre- 
rogative Court), Afr. John Langley (successor of Gill the 
younger in the Head-mastership of St. Paul’s School), and 
Air. Farnarie. The licensing of Law-Books Was to belong 
to certain designated Judges and Sorjeants-at-law ; of Books 
of Heraldry, to the three Herald Kings at Arms; of Mathc- 
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inatical Books, Almanacks, and Brognostications, to tlie 
Keader in Mathematics at Gresham College for the time 
being, or a certain Mr. Booker instead ; and for things of no 
consequence — viz. '"small pamphlets, portraitures, pictures 
and the like ” — the Clerk of the Stationers’ Company for 
tlie time being was to be authority enough.^ 

The effects of this new Ordinance of Parliament were 
immediately visible. Whether because Parliament itself 
now seemed in earnest for the control of the Press, or 
because the new staff of licensers were determined to exer- 
cise their powers and earn their perquisites, or because the 
Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company then in 
office felt their hands strengthened and worked hard (Mr. 
Samuel Bourne was jMaster, and Mr. Samuel IMaii and iMr. 
Pichard Whittaker were Wardens), certain it is that authors, 
printers, and publishers were brought at once into greater 
obedience. Ten times as many books, ])amphlets and papers, 
\ve have sliown, were duly licensed and registered in the 
second half of the year 1 G43, or from the date of the new 
Ordinance onwards, as had been licensed and registered in 
the preceding half-year.^ 

Now, it so chanced that the first edition of Milton’s 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce had been ready for tho 
press exactly after the new Ordinance had come into 
operation. What had been his behaviour? He had paid 
no atti'iition to the Ordinance whatever. He had l)een one 
of those " contemners ” of it whom the Ordinance itself had 
taken the precaution of rendering inexcusable by the clause 
ordering its own publication ! Tlie treatise had appeared 
on or about the 3rd of August, unlicensed and unregistered, 
just as its predecessors, the Anti-Episcopal pamphlets, had 
been. Nay, there was this difference, that there was no 


1 The Onlinaiico is printed in the 
Ijord.s Journals under date Juno 14, 
1644. Rushworth prints it under the 
same date (V. ,33o-6), and adds the 
names of the licensers, avS ajipointcd by 
tho Commons Juno 20 and 2i. 

2 I ought to note, however, that tho 

swelling-out is caused chiefly by tho 
shoals of JJiurnahf tScoufn, /«- 


tt>Ilige7icn'S^kc. that were now rej^iatored. 
These nows-shcots of the Civil War, 
tho infant forms of our newspapers, 
had previously appeared at will ; and 
thore seems to have been particular 
activity in bringing tliein uialor tho 
opemtion of the t^rdinance, so jia to 
deprive Koyali.'im of the aid of tho 
IVosa. 
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pviuli.*r’s full name on the title-page of the Divorce treatise, 
but only the semi-aiionyrnous declaration Printed by T, P. 
and M. S. in Goldsniiths Alley!'^ That Milton liad acted deli- 
berately in all this there can be no doubt. Not that we need 
suppose him to have made it a point of honour to outbrave the 
new law in general by continuing to publish without a licence; 
but because, in this particular case, he had no choice but to do 
so, and did not mind doing so. He wanted to publish his 
new Doctrine of Divorce : was he to go the round of the 
twelve llevereiid Gentlemen who had just been appointed 
licensers of all books of Theology and Etliics, and wait till 
he found one of them sulliciently obtuse, or sufficiently 
asleep, to give his bajirimatar to a doctrine so shocking? 
Clearly, nothing remained but to get any printer to undertake 
tlie treatise that would print it in its unlicensed state, the 
printer trusting the author and botli running the risk. 
AVhatever hesitations tlic printer may have had, ]\Iiltou had 
none. He had taken no pains to conceal tlie authorship ; 
and, when he found tlie tloctrine of the treatise in disrepute, 
he had disdained even tlie pretence of the anonymous. The 
second edition, publisheci in February lb 43 4, appeared, as 
the first had done, without licence or registration, and indeed 
M'ith no more distinct imprint at the foot of the title-page 
than Loiidon, Impr inted in the yea re 10G4”; but, to make 
up for this informality, it contained Milton's dedication to 
the Parliament and the Assembly signed with his name. 
It was as if he .said, “ 1 do break your Ordinance for Printing, 
but T let you know who I uni that do so.” Since then iliUoii 
had published two more pamjddets — his Traet on Education^ 
addres.-eil to Hartlib (June 1044), and his JJueer Traet, con- 
tinuing the Divorce subject (July IG44). In both of these 
he had confornnjd to tlie Ordinance. Both are duly registered 
in the Stationers’ Books, the former as having been licensed 
by Mr. Cranford {ant>., p. 233), the latter by Mr. Downham 
{antiy [». 255). In licensing the new Divorce Tract, even though 
it did consist mainly of extracts from Bucer, Mr. Downham 
must have been either off Jiis guard or very good-natured. 

^ Soo full title-pago, anti, p. 14, 
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Milton*s carelessness or contempt of the Ordinance for 
Printing had now found him out. The charge of heresy, 
or of monstrous and dangerous opinion, preferred against 
him by Palmer and tlie clergy, was one about which there 
might b^ much argument x>ro and con, and with which most 
Parliamentary men might not be anxious to meddle. But 
here, in aid of that charge, another charge, much more 
definite, had been brought forward. The officials of the 
Stationers* Company were chosen from year to year; and 
the Master for the year beginning in the middle of 1644 
was Mr. liobert Mead, with Mr. John Parker and Mr. Eichard 
Whittaker for Wardens. It was these persons, if I mistake 
not, who thought themselves bound, either by sympathy 
with the horror caused by Miltoifs doctrine, or by sheer 
official duty, to oblige Mr. Palmer and his brethren of the 
Assembly by x>ointing out that both the editions of Milton’s 
obnoxious pamjJilet had been published in evasion of the law. 
There can be little doubt that the Assembly divines and the 
London clergy generally were at the back of the affair ; but it 
was convenient for them to x>ut forward others as the nominal 
accusers. '' The Stationers* Comx^any,** these accusers virtually 
said, knows nothing of these two publications, and has none 
of the discredit of them ; they are not registered in the Com- 
pany’s books, and do not ajipear to have been ever licensed ; 
and, if. Mr. Milton, who has avowed himself the author, 
is f-o be questioned for the doctrine advanced in them, 
perhaps it would be well that he should at the same time 
have the imprints on his two title-pages put before him — 
‘ Frinted hy T. P, and M, S. in Goldsmiths* Alley*, and ' Lontr- 
don, hnprinted in the ycarc 1644 * — and asked how he dared 
defy the law in that way, and who the printers are that 
abetted him.” Such, studying all the particulars, is the 
most exact interpretation I can put on the Petition of the 
Stationers’ Company to the Commons, Aug. 24, as it affected 
Milton. There was a trade-feeling behind it. There was a 
resentment against certain printers and booksellers (probably 
quite well known to the Master jmd Wardens) for their con- 
tempt of trade-discipEim^^<tflr^^i|i^i#g^i^^tj:r^U^ for his 
VOL. in. — 
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part in the matter. It was really rather hard on Milton. For, 
doubtless, the new Ordinance for Printing had been passed by 
Parliament not with a view to any application of it to sound 
Parliamentarians like him, but as a clieck upon writers of 
the other side ; and, doubtless, he was not singular in having 
neglected the Ordinance. Probably scores of Parliamentarian 
writers had taken the same liberty. Still, as he had offended 
against the letter of the law, and as those whom his doctrine 
had shocked now chose to avail themselves of this offence of 
his against the letter of the law, he found himself in an 
awkward position. All depended on the discretion of that 
" Committee of Printing,” reinforced by four additional 
members, to whicli the Commons (Aug. 20) liad entrusted 
the delicate task of dealing with liini, and the farther task 
of revising the Ordinance of the previous year and seeing 
whether it could be improved or extended. They might 
trouble him much, or they might let him alone. 

They let him alone. The Committee, I lind, did indeed 
proceed so far in the general business assigned to them. 
They must have even drafted some new' or supplementary 
Ordinance for the regulation of Printing, and obtained the 
agreement of the House to the draft; for, though I am unable 
to tind any record of such proceeding in tlie Commons' 
Joimials, there is this distinct entry in the Lords Journals 
under date Sept, 18, 1644: “A message was brought from 
the House of Commons by Mr. Ivous and others, to desire- 
concurrence in two Ordinances — (1) Concerning Ordinalion 
of ^Ministers, (2) Concerning Printing. The answer returned 
** was. That this House will send an answ cir to this message 
by messengers of their own.” The I.ords, it appears in 
the secpiel, did apply themselves to the Ordination Ordinance, 
.so that the Commons received it back amended, and it 
passed, Oct. 1. But I find no farther mention of the new 
Printing Ordinance. Cromweirs great Accommodation or 
Toleration motion, passed in the Commons, in Solicitor St. 
John’s modified form, on the 13th of September, had, it may 
be remembered, caused a sudden imuse among the Presby- 
terian zealots. It may Jiavc helped indirectly to strangle 
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many things ; and I should not wonder if among them was the 
prosecution of the business prescribed to the Committee of 
Printing by the Order of Aug. 26. The Accommodation Order 
was a demand generally for clearer air and breathing-room 
for everybody, more of English freedom, and less of Scottish 
inquisitorship. If there had been ever any real intention 
among the Parliamentary people to proceed against Milton, 
it had now to be dropped. 

THE AREOPAGITICA : A SPEECH FOR THE LIBERTY OF 
UNLICENSED PRINTING. 

One good effect the incident Iiad produced. It had pre- 
scribed for Milton a new x>iccc of work. This I’arliamentary 
Ordinance for Printing with which it had been proposed to 
crush him; this whole system of Censorship and licensing 
of books that had prevailed so long in England and almost 
everywhere else ; this delegation of the entire control of a 
nation’s Literature to a state-agency consisting of a few pre- 
judiced parsons and schoolmasters seated atop, to decide what 
sliould go into the funnel, and a Company of Stationers seated 
below, to see that nothing else came out of the funnel : — was 
not this a subject on which something might be said ? Would 
it not be more than a revenge if Milton were to express his 
thoughts on this subject ? Would it not be a service of 
moment to England ? What might not be hoped for from the 
Parliament if they were fitly addressed on such a theme ? 
It was the great question of Liberty in all its forms that 
England was tlien engaged in. Civil Liberty, Liberty of 
Worship, Liberty of Conscience, were the irhrases ringing in 
the English air. But in the midst of this general clamour 
for Liberty no one yet had moved for one form of Liberty, 
which would be a very substantial instalment of the whole, 
and yet was practicable and perhaps within siglit — the 
Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. Let this then be Milton’s 
new undertaking ! In the fact that it had been so clearly 
assigned to him, nay, forced upon him l)y circumstances, he 
began to discern a certain regulation, not quite dependent on 
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Ins own forethought, of the recent course of his life. " When 
‘‘ the Bishops at length luxd fallen prostrate, aimed at by the 
shafts of all, and there was no more trouble from 
he afterwards wrote, reviewing this portion of his life, 
“ then I turned iny thoughts to other matters — if I might in 
“ anything pioinoto the cause of true and solid liberty; which 
is chieiliest to be sought for not without, but within, and to 
be gained not by fighting, but by the right basing and the 
right administration of life. AVlien, therefore, I perceived 
that there arc in all three sorts of liberty, without the 
“ presence of wliich life can hardly anyhow be suitably gone 
“ through — Ecclesiastical, Domestic or Private, and Civil — 
then, as I had already written on the first, and as 1 saw that 
'' the iMagistrate was sedulously occupied with the third, I 
''took to myself that which was left second, viz. Domestic 
" Liberty. That also appearing to consist of three parts — 
" whether [Marriage were rightly arranged, whether the Edu- 
“ cation of Children were properly conducted, and whether, 
" finally, tliere were the power of free Philosophising — I 
" c\plaiii(‘d what I thought, not only concerning the due con- 
" tracting of [Marriage, but also, if it were necessary, the due 
“ dissolution of tlie same. . . . On that subject I put forth 
" some books, exactly at that time when husband and wife 
" xvere often the bitterest enemies, he at home with his 
" children, and she, the mother of the family, busy in the 
"camp of the enemy, threatening death and destruction to 
"her husband. . . . Then I treated the Education Question 
" more briefly in one little book. . . . Einally, on the subject 
' of the liberation of the Press, so that the judgment of tho^ 
" true and the false, what should be published and what sup- 
" pressed, should not be in the hands of a few men, and these 
" mostly unlearned and of common capacity, erected into a 
"censorship over books — an agency through which no one 
" almost either can or will send into the light anything that is 
" above the vulgar taste — on this subject, in the form of an 
" express oration, I wrote my Areopafjiticar'^ In this passage, 

* The Latin of tlio pasaago will be found in the Defensio Seevnda pro Popnlo 
A n^’icaao. 
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written in 1654, there is a slight anachronism. All Milton's 
Marriage and Divorce tracts had not yet been published: 
two of them were still to come. At the moment at which we 
have arrived, however, that mapping out of his labours on the 
Domestic or Private form of the general question of Liberty 
which the passage explains must have already been in his 
mind, lie had written largely on a Eeform in Marriage and 
Divorce, and more briefly on a Eeform in Education. In the 
Marriage and Divorce subject he had found himself met witli 
an opposition which did not permit him yet to lay it aside ; 
but meanwhile, in consequence of that opposition, nay, of the 
very form it had taken, there had dawned on liim, by way of 
interlude and yet of strictly continuous industry, a great third 
enterprise. In any lull of wjir with tlic Titans what is Jove 
doing ? Fingering his next thunderbolt. Eelcased from 
all trouble by the Committee of the Commons, and left at 
hiisure in Aldorsgatc Street, througli September, October, 
and November, 1644, what was Milton doing ? Preparing his 
Areopagitica. 

It appeared November 24, a month after the Second Battle 
of Newbury, and the very day before that outbreak l)y Crom- 
well, against the Earl of Manchester for slackness in the 
battle, which led to the Self-Denying Ordinance and the Now- 
Modelling of the Army. It was a small quarto of 40 pages 
with this title : — 

AREOPAGITlCxV ; 

A Speech of Mr. John Milton for the Liberty of Unlicens’d 
Printing, to the Parlament of England. 

TovXfvOepov B' eKeivOf li Tig OeXei iroXei 
XprjCTTOV Ti (iovXevjJL tig g.iaov 0ep£tv, 

Kal ravd' 6 Xafiirpog co-tf, o fii) QiXm'y 

2iya‘ n TOVTwy torriv lij-airepoy ttoXcij 

JHurlpid* IliceticL 

This is true Liberty, when free-born men 
Having to advise the public may speak free, 

Which he who can, and will, dcseiVs high praise, 

Who neither can nor will, may hold his peace ; 

What can be juster in a State than this I 

Euripid. Uicetid^ 


London, Printed in the yearo 1 644. 
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There was no printer’s or bookseller’s name to the pamphlet ; 
and it came forth unlicensed and unregistered. It would have 
been indeed absurd to ask one of the Censors to license a 
pamphlet cutting up the whole system of Censorship. Still 
here was another dclil)eratc breach of the law by Milton. It 
was probably to soften and veil the offence that the pamphlet 
was cast into the form of a continuous Speech or Pleading by 
Milton to Parliament directly, without recognition of the 
public in preface or epilogue.^ 

The Arcopagitica is now by far the best-known of Milton’s 
pamphlets, and indeed the only one of his prose-works gene- 
rally read. Knowing his other prose-writings, I have some- 
times been angry at this choice of one of liis pamphlets by 
which to recollect him as an English prose-writer. I have 
ascribed it to our cowardly liabit of taking delight only in 
what we already agree with, of liking to read only what we 
already think, or have been schooled into considering glorious, 
axiomatic, and Pritish. As there are parts of Milton’s prose- 
witings that would be even now as discomposing and irri- 
tating to an orthodox Briton as to an orthodox Spaniard or 
Eussian, a genuine British reader might be expected per- 
haps to tend to those parts by preference. Hence there 
is something not wholly pleasing in the exclusive rush in our 
country now-a-days upon the Areopagitica as representative 
of Milton’s prose. And yet tlie reasons for the fact arc 
perhaps sufficient. Tliough the doctrine of the Treatise is 
now axiomatic, one remembers, as one reads, that tlie 
battle for it had then to be fought, that Milton was the first 
and greatest to fight it, and that this very book did more than 
any other to make the doctrine an axiom in Britain. But, 
besides this historical interest, the book possesses an interest 
of peculiar literary attractiveness. It is perhaps the most 
skilful of all Milton’s prose-writings, the most equable and 
sustained, the easiest to be read straight through at once, and 
the fittest to leave one glowing sensation of the power of the 

1 That Nov. 24, 1614, was the day of King’s Pamphlets in the British M li- 
the puV>lication of the Areojmgitira \ , 12. (I. e.l). 

learn from Thomason’ .s MS. note ‘‘No- scum; I rcss Mfirk ' ']y2 
venal/. 24 ” in the copy among the 
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author’s genius. It is a pleading of the highest eloquence and 
courage, with interspersed passages of curious information, 
keen wit, and even a rich humour, such as we do not com- 
monly look for in Milton. He must liave taken great pains 
to make the performance popular. 

After an exordium of respectful compliment to the Parlia- 
ment, the rhetorical skill of which is as masterly as the 
sincerity is obvious, Milton announces his purpose. He 
thinks so highly of the Parliament that he will pay theiii 
the supreme compliment of questioning the wisdom of one of 
their ordinances and asking them to repeal it. He then 
quotes the leading clause of the Printing Ordinance of June 
14, 1643, enacting that no Book, Pamphlet, or Paper should 
thenceforth be printed unless it had previously been approved 
and licensed by the official censors or one of tliem. He is to 
challenge, he says, only that part of the Ordinance. He is not 
to challenge the part for preventing piracy of copyjight ; which 
he thinks quite just, though ho can see that it may be abused 
so as to annoy honest men and booksellers. From a passage 
farther on we learn also that Milton did not object to a pro- 
hibition of anonymous publication ; for he refers with entire 
approbation to a previous Parliamentary Ordinance, enacting 
that no book should be printed unless the names of the 
author and printer, or at least that of the printer, were regis- 
tered. If Parliament had stopped at that Order, they Avould 
have been well advised ; it is the licensing Enactment of the 
subsequent Order of June 1643 that he is to reason against. 
Books, indeed, were things of wliicli a Commonwealth ought 
to take no less vigilant charge than of their living subjects. 
For Books are not absolutely dead things, but do contain a 
potency of life in them to be as active as that soul whose 
progeny they are.” All the more reason to beware of violence 
against books. As good almost kill a man as kill a good 
'' book. Who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image ; but he who destroys a good book kills reason itself, 
“ kills the image of God as it were in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth ; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
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“ purpose to a life beyond life.” And how had tliis slaying of 
books, and even the prevention of their birth, by a Censor- 
ship, grown up ? After a historical sketch of the state of the 
law and practice respecting books among the Greeks, the 
Eomans, and the early and mediaeval Christians, Milton anives 
at the conclusion that the system of Censorship and Licensing 
was an invention of the worst age of the Papacy, perfected by 
the Spanish Inquisition. Ife gives one or two specimens of 
the elaborate imprimaturs prefixed to old Italian books, and 
makes much fun of them. The Papal iiivenlioii, he continues, 
had passed on into Prelatic England. These are the pretty 
“ responsories, these are the dear antiphonies that so bewitched 
" our late prelates and their chaplains with the goodly echo 
“ they made, and besotted us to the gay imitation of a lordly 
“ imprimatur, one from the Lambeth House [the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s Palace, where ilSS. had to be left by their 
“ authors for revision by his chaplains], another from the west 
** end of Paul’s [the site of Stationers’ Hall].” 

Yes ! but, whoever were the inventors, might not the 
invention itself be good? To this question Milton next 
proceeds, and it leads him into the vitals of the subject. 

He contends, in the first place, for the scholar’s liberty of 
universal reading at his own peril, his right of unlimited 
intellectual inquisitiveness. AVhat though there are bad and 
mischievous books ? Books are as meats and viands are, 
‘'some of good, some of evil substance, and yet God in that 
" unapociyphal vision said, without exception, ' Kise, Peter, 
" kill and eat,’ ” Good and evil are inextricably mixed up 
together in everything in this world ; and the very discipline 
to virtue and strength consists in full walking amid both, 
distinguishing, avoiding, and choosing. “ I cannot praise a 
“ fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, 
that never sallies out to see her adversary, but slinks out of 
“ the race where that immortal garland is to be run for not- 
“ withstanding dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not 
" innocence into the world, we bring impurity much rather ; 
“ that which purifies is trial, and trial is by what is contrary.” 
There is much more in the same strain, a favourite one with 
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Milton, with instances of readings in evil books turned to 
good account. Plato’s Censorship of Books, or general regula- 
tion of literature by the magistrate, is handled gently, as only 
Plato’s whimsy for his own airy Eepublic. What if the 
principle of State-licensing were carried out ? “ Whatever 

thing we hear or see, sitting, walking, travelling, or conversing, 
may be fitly called our book.” Well, shall the State regulate 
singing, dancing, street-music, concerts in the house, looking 
out at windows, standing on balconies, eating, drinking, dress- 
ing, love-making ? It would be better done to learn that 
“the law must needs be frivolous which goes to restrain 
“ things uncertainly, and yet equally, working to good and to 
“ evil. And, were I the chooser, a dram of well-doing should 
" be preferred before many times as much the forcible hin- 
“drance of evil-doing.” Besides, suppression even of such 
tangible things as books by a Censorship was really imprac- 
ticable, and everybody knew it. In spite of the existing 
Censorship, were not Koyalist libels against the Parliament 
in everybody’s hands in London every week, wet from the 
press ? The system was a monstrous injustice and annoy- 
ance, and it did not answer its own end. 

If the end were honestly the suppression of false and bad 
books, and if that end were in itself proper, and also prac- 
ticable with suflicient means, all would still depend on the 
qualifications of the Licensers. And here Milton frankly lets 
the existing English licensers of Books, and especially the 
twelve parish-ministers among them, know his opinion of 
their office : — 

“ It cannot be denied but that ho who is made judge to sit upon 
the birth or death of Books, whether they may be wafted into this 
world or not, had need to be a man above the common measure, 
both studious, learned, and judicious : there may be else no mean mis- 
takes in the censure of what is passable or not ; which is also no 
mean injury. If he be of such worth as behoves him, there can- 
not be a more tedious and unpleasing journey-work, a greater loss 
of time levied upon his head, than to be made the perpetual reader 
of unchosen books and pamphlets, ofttimes huge volumes. There is 
no book that is acceptable unless at certain seasons ; but to be 
enjoined the reading of that at all times, and in a hand scarce 
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legible, whereof three pages would not down at any time in the 
fairest print, is an imposition which I cannot believe how he that 
values time and his own studies, or is but of a sensible nostril, should 
be able to endure. In this one thing I crave leave of the present 
Licensers to be pardoned for so thinking : who doubtless took this 
office up, looking on it through their obedience to the Parliament, 
whose command perhaps made all things seem easy and unlaborious 
to them. Put that this sliort trial hath wearied them out already, 
their own expressions and excuses to them who make so many 
journeys to solicit their license (!) are testimony enough. Seeing 
therefore those who now possess the employment by all evident 
signs wish themselves well rid of it, and that no man of worth, 
none that is not a plain unthrift of his own hours, is ever likely to 
succeed them, except ho mean to put himself to the salary of a 
press-corrector, we may easily foresee what kind of Licensers we 
are to expect hereafter — either ignorant, imperious, and remiss, or 
basely pecuniary. . . . IIow much it hurts and hinders the 
Licensers themselves in the calling of their ministry, more than 
any secular employment, if they wdll discharge that office as tliey 
ought, so that they must neglect either the one duty or the other, 
I insist not, because it is a particular, but leave it to their own 
conscience how they will decide it there. 

Closely following this glance at the Licensers and their 
business is a description of the true Author and his business, 
and of the indignities and discomforts put upon him by the 
Licensing system : — 

‘‘ When a man writes to the world, he summons up all his reason 
and deliberation to assist him ; he searches, meditates, is industrious, 
and likely consults and confers with his judicious friends : after 
all which done ho takes liimself to bo informed in what ho writes, 
as well as any that writ before him. If in this, the most consum- 
mate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, no industry, no 
former proof of his abilities, can bring him to that state of maturity 
as not to be still mistrusted and suspected unless he carry all his 
considerate diligence, all his midnight watchings and expense of 
Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an unleisured Licenser — perhaps 
much his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps one 
who never knew the labour of book- writing ; and, if ho bo not 
repulsed or slighted, must appear in print like a punie [child] with 
his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back of his title, to be 
}jis bail and surety that ho is no idiot or seducer ; — it cannot be but 
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41 dishonour and derogation to the Author, to the Book, to the 
privilege and dignity of Learning. And what if the Author shall 
be one so copious of fancy as to have many things well worth the 
adding come into his mind, after licensing, while the book is yet 
under the press — which not seldom happens to the best and dili- 
gentcst writers, and that perhaps a dozen times in one book? 
The Printer dares not go beyond his licensed copy : so often then 
must the Author trudge to his leave-giver, that those his new 
insertions may be viewed ; and many a jaunt will be made ere 
that Licenser (for it must bo the same man) can either be found, 
or found at leisure. Meanwhile either the press must stand still 
(which is no small damage) or tlie Author lose his accuratest 
thoughts, and send the book fortli worse than lie had made it ; 
which is the greatest melancholy and vexation that can befall. 
And how can a man teach with authority, which is the life of 
teaching, how can he bo a doctor in his book, as ho ought to be 
or else had better be silent, whenas all ho teaches, all he delivers, 
is but under the tuition, under the correction, of his patriarchal 
Licenser, to blot or alter what precisely accords not with the hide- 
bound humour which he calls his judgment ? 

The last half of the pami)hlet is perhaps more knotty and 
powerful than the first. Milton’s well-known retrospect of 
what he liad seen in Italy, with his reminiscence of Galileo, 
occurs here. But his drift has now been made sulTiciently 
apparent ; and we shall best discharge what remains of our 
duty by presenting certain pieces of autobiographical informa- 
tion which the pamphlet supplies : — 

We learn, for one thing, that IMilton did not stand alone in 
his detestation of the Censorship, but represented a consider- 
able constituency in the matter, and had even been solicited 
to be their spokesman and write this pamphlet. Those very 
words of complaint, he says, which he had heard, six years 
before, uttered by learned men in Italy against the Iinpiisition, 
it had been his fortune to hear uttered of late by “ as learned 
men” in England against the Licensing Ordinance of the 
Parliament. '' And that so generally,” he adds, '' that, when 
I had disclosed myself a companion of their discontent, I 
'' might say, if without envy, that he whom an honest 
(luiestorship had endeared to the Sicilians [Cicero] was 
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"not more by them importuned against Verres than the 
" favourable opinion which I had among many who honour 
" ye, and are known and respected by ye, loaded me with 
" entreaties and persuasions tliat I would not despair to lay 
" together that which just reason should bring into my mind 
" toward the removal of an undeserved thraldom upon Learning. 
" That this is not therefore the disburdening of a particular 
" fancy, but the coinnion grievance of all those who had j^re- 
" pared their minds and studies above the vulgar piteh to 
" advance truth in others, thus much may satisfy.*' 

Again, in a pamphlet the subject of whicli is Books and 
Authors, we have naturally some incidental indications of 
IMilton’s literary tastes and preferences. The most interest- 
ing of tliese are perhaps tlie following : — He was as fond as 
ever of Spenser, our sage and serious poet ” as he calls him, 
" whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas.’* He thought Arniinius "acute and distinct,*' 
though perverted. He would be no slave even to Blato, but 
would take tlie liberty of quizzing any of the oddities even 
of that gorgeous intellect. On moral grounds, he could not 
bear Aristophanes, and wondered how Plato could have re- 
commended " such trash ** as the comedies of that writer to 
the tyrant Dionysius. His great liking for Euripides is shown 
by his taking four lines from that poet’s Hikctidcs as the 
motto for the pamphlet. Lord Bacon is again mentioned 
reverently, once as " Sir Francis Bacon ” and again as " Vis- 
count St. Albans.” There is a tribute of high admiration to 
the Parliamentarian peer. Lord Brooke, so recently lost to 
England, and to the tract on the Nature of Episcopacy he had 
left behind him : those " last words of his dying charge which 
" I know will ever be of dear and honoured regard with ye^ 
" so full of meekness and breathing charity that, next to His 
" last testament who bequeathed love and peace to his dis- 
" cii)les, I cannot call to mind where I have read or heard 
" words more mild and peaceful.” Selden is again referred to 
and complimented : " one of your own now sitting in Parlia- 
ment, the chief of learned men reputed in this land.” Ac- 
quaintance, on the other hand, is implied or avowed, on 
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Milton’s part, with some of the most notoriously ribald 
writers that the world had produced : with Petrouius Arbiter, 
and him of Arezzo “dreaded and yet dear to the Italian 
Courtiers,” and an Englishman whom lie will not name, 
''for posterity’s sake,” but “whom Harry the Eighth named in 
merriment his Vicar of Hell.” We may add, that Wyclilfe 
and Knox are both honourably mentioned in the Areo])a~ 
gitica : Knox as the “ Reformer of a Kingdom,” and 
WycliCFe as an Englishman who had perhaps liad poten- 
tially in him all that had since come from the Bohemian 
Huss, the German Luther, or the French Calvin. 

A more special piece of information supplied, or rather 
only confirmed, by tlie Areoimgitica, is that Slilton, when lie 
wrote it, had broken off utterly from the Presbyterians, and 
regarded the domination of that party in tlie Westminster 
Assembly with complete disgust. “ If it come to inquisition- 
“ ing again, and licensing,” he says, “ and that we are so 
“ timorous of ourselves, and so suspicious of all men, as to . 
“ fear each book, and the shaking of every leaf, before we 
“ know what the contents are, — if some, who but of late were 
“ little better than silenced from preaching, shall come now 
“ to silence us from reading, except what they please, — it 
“ cannot be guessed what is intended by some but a second 
“ tyranny over Learning; and will soon put it out of con- 
“ troversy that Bishops and Presbyters are the same to us, 
“ both name and thing.” Again, a little farther on, “ This 
“ is not, ye Covenants and Protestations that we have made, 
“ this is not to put down Prelaty : this is but to chop an 
“ Episcopacy ; this is but to translate the Palace Metropolitan 
“ from one kind of dominion into another.” Again, “ A man 
“ may be a heretic in the Truth ; and, if he believe things only 
“ because his pastor says so, or the Assembly so determines, 
“ without knowing other reason, though his belief be true, yet 
“ the very truth he holds becomes his heresy.” Again, “ He who 
“ hears what praying there is for light and clearer knowledge 
“ to be sent down among us would think of other matters to 
“ bo constituted, beyond the discipline of Geneva, framed 
“ and fabricked already to our hands.” Again, of Ecclesias- 
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tical Assemblies in general, and tlie Westminster Assembly 
in particular, ‘‘ Neither is God appointed and confined where 
and out of what place these his chosen shall be first 
heard to speak ; for lie sees not as man sees, chooses not 
“ as man chooses, lest wo should devote ourselves again to 
“ set places, and Assemblies, and outward callings of men, 
‘‘ planting our faith one while in the old Convocation House, 
and another while in the Chapel at Westminster; when all 
the faith that shall be there canonized is not sufficient, 
without plain coiivinccment and the charity of patient 
instruction, to siq^ple the least bruise of conscience, to edify 
the meanest Christian who desires to walk in the spirit 
“ and not in the letter of human trust, for all the number 
of voices that can there be made — no, though Harry the 
Seventh himself there, with all his liege tombs about him, 
should lend them voices from the dead to swell their 
“ number/’ ^ Again, he says that, if the Presbyterians, them- 
selves so recently released from Episcopal tyranny, should 
not have been taught by their own suffering, but should con- 
tinue active in suppressing others, it would be no unequal 
distribution in tlie first place to suppress the sujquessors 
themselves.” 

INIilton, however, the AtropngUim proves, had not passed 
away from Presbyterianism only to become an ordinary Con- 
gregationalist or Independent. In the fight between the 
Presbyterians and tlie Independents of the Assembly he 
would now, undoubtedly, have taken part with the Indepen- 
dents ; but JMessrs. Goodwin, Nyc, and the rest of them, had 
they inteiTOgated him why, would have found him a strange 
adherent. For he had passed on into an Independency, if it 
could be called “ Independency,” more extreme than theirs, 
and resembling rather the vague Independency that Cromwell 
represented, and that was rife in the Army. Tlie very notion 
of an official ‘'minister of Itcligion,” anyhow appointed, 
had become comical to him. It had come to seem to him 

1 Tho meeting -place of the ter it was the Jomsalciu Chaniber -' 

WcfftmiriMter Assembly, and their meet- which hfid been tho Convocation Hotiso 
in;^-placo in the summer months, was of the English clergy before tho Long 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel. In win- Parliament. 
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supremely ridiculous that there should he anything like a 
caste of Brahmins or officers of Eeligion in England, by what- 
ever means that caste should be formed or recruited. To 
curtail proof under this head, let me give but one extract. It 
is the richest bit of sheer humour that I have yet found in 
Milton, and is better and deeper, in that kind, than anything 
in Sydney Smith : — 

BEINu RELIGIOUS BY DEPUTY : OR THE USE OF X POPULAR LONDON 

CLERGYMAN. 

Tliere is not any burden that some Avould gladlier post off to 
another than tlio charge and care of their Beligion. There be — who 
knows not that there be? — of Protestants and professors who live 
and die in as arrant and implicit faith as any lay Papist of Loretto. 
A wealthy man, addicted to his pleasure and ])rofits, finds Religion 
to be a traffic so entangled, and of so many piddling accounts, that 
of all mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going on that trade. 
What should he do ? Fain ho would have the name to be religious ; 
fain he would bear up with his neighbours in that. What does he 
therefore but resolves to give over toiling, and to find himself out 
some factor, to whose care and credit ho may commit the wholes 
managing of liis religious affairs : some Divine of note and estima- 
tion that must be. To him he adheres ; resigns the whole ware- 
house of his Religion, with all the locks and keys, into his custody ; 
and indeed makes the very person of that man his Religion — esteems 
his associating with him a sufficient evidence and commendatory of 
his own piety. So that a man may say his Religion is now no more 
within himself, but is become a dividual movable, and goes and comes 
near him according as tliat good man frequents the house. Ho 
entertains him, gives him gifts, feasts bin), lodges him ; liis Religion 
comes home at night, prays, is liberally supt and sumptuously laid 
to- sleep, rises, is saluted ; and, after the malmsey or some well- 
spiced brewage, and better breakfasted than He whose morning 
appetite would have gladly fed on green figs between Bethany and 
Jerusalem, his Religion walks abroad at ei;;ht, and leaves his kind 
entertainer in the shop, trading all day without his Religion.^' 

What light does the Are.opa(jiiim throw on Milton’s notion 
of Toleration, or Liberty of Conscience, and on his feelings 
towards the Sects and Sectaries generally among whom he was 
now ranked ? It is not uncommon to regard the Areoiiagiticor 
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as one of the first and greatest English pleas for Liberty of 
Conscience ; and, broadly viewed, it is. But strictly it is 
not a plea for Liberty of Conscience or for Toleration, but 
only for the hberty of unlicensed Printing, Milton’s views 
of Liberty of Conscience appear only by implication in the 
course of this one argument. So far as they do appear, it 
cannot be said that Milton advocated a Liberty of Con- 
science so complete and absolute as Eoger Williams’s or 
John Goodwin’s. He even saves himself from the imputation 
of doing so. “ If all cannot be of one mind,” he says, this 
“ doubtless is more wholesome, more prudent, and more 
Christian, that many be tolerated, rather than all compelled. 
I mean not tolerated Popery and open superstition ; which, 
as it extirpates all religious and civil supremacies, so itself 
“ should be extirpate — provided first that all charitable and 
“ compassionate means be used to win and regain the weak 
" and the misled. That also which is impious or evil abso- 
" lutely, either against faith or manners, no law can possibly 
'' permit that intends not to unlaw itself.” There are hints 
also to the effect that, while Milton wanted liberty of un- 
licensed publication for all kinds of books, he did not deny 
the right of the magistrate to call writers to account, in 
certain cases, for the opinions they had published. On the 
whole, therefore, in his theory of Toleration, Milton was 
decidedly behind some of his contemporaries. One can see, 
however, that he was uneasy in his exceptions, and had 
little care for them in comparison with the principle he 
meant them to limit. Practically he stands fortli in the 
Areopayitica as the advocate of a Toleration that would 
have satisfied all the necessities of the juncture, by giving 
full liberty not only to orthodox Congregationalists, but also 
to Baptists, so-called Antinomians, and Seekers, and perhaps 
all other Protestant sects that had any real rooting at that 
time in English society. His whole oration breathes the full 
principle rather than the exceptions. '‘Give me,” he says, 
" the liberty to know, to utter and to argue freely according 
“ to my conscience, above all liberties.” And he makes a 
brave defence of the existing Sects, without putting a mark 
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of exclusion on any. Those Sects and Schisms, Sects and 
Schisms, which weak men were bewailing, and the Presby- 
terians were calling on Parliament to crush, ay)peared to 
Milton not only something that must be permitted because 
it could not be prevented, but positively the finest Englisli 
phenomenon of the time, and the richest in promise : — 

The light which wo heave gained was given us not to be over 
staring on, but by it to discover onward things more remote from 
our knowledge. It is not the unfrocking of a Priest, the unmitring 
of a Bishop, and the removing him from off the Presljyteriaii 
shoulders, that will make us a happy nation. Ho, if other things 
as great in the Church, and in the rule of life both economical and 
political, be not looked into and reformed, we have looked so long 
upon the blaze that Zuinglius and Calvin hath beaconed up to us 
that wo are stark blind. There be who perpetually (5uiij])lain of 
Schisms and S(;cts, and make it such a calamity that any man 
dissents from their maxims. . . . Lords and (Jommons of Ivuglaiul, 
consider what Nation it is whereof yo are, and whereof ye are the 
governors : a Nation not slow and dull, but of a (piick, ingemious, 
and ynercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, 
not beneath the reach of any point the highest that human 
capacity can soar to. . . . Now once again, l\y all concurrence 
of signs, and by the general instinct of holy and devout men, 
as they daily and solemnly express their thoughts, God is decree- 
ing to begin some ncAV and great period in his Church, oxq.u to 
the reforming of Reformation itself. What does He then but re- 
veal himself to his servants, and, as his manner is, lirst to liis Eng- 
lishmen — I say, as his manner is, first to us, thougli wc m.uk not 
the method of liis counsels and arc unworthy ] Behold now this viist 
City, a city of refuge, the mansion-house of Liberty, (Micomjnissc d 
and surrounded with Ilis protection. The shop of ^var hath not there 
more anvils and hammers working, to fashion out the plates and 
instruments of armed Justice in defence of helcaguered Truth, than 
there be pens and heads there, sitting by tbeir studious lamps, 
musing, searching, revolving new notions and ideas, wherewith to 
present, as with their homage and their fealty, the approacliing 
Reformation : others as fast reading, trying all things, assenting to 
the force of reason and coiivincement. Wliat couhl a man rcipiiro 
more from a Nation so pliant and so prone to seek after knowledge ? 
What wants there to such a towardly and pregnant soil, but wise 
VOL. III. U 
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and faithful labourers, to make a knowing people, a Nation of 
prophets, of sages, and of worthies 1 . . . Where there is much 
desire to learn, there of necessity will bo much arguing, much 
writing, many opinions ; for Opinion in good men is but Knowledge 
in the making. Under these fantastic terrors of Sect and Schism 
we wrong the earnest and zealous thirst after knowledge and under- 
standing which God hath stirred up in this city. What some 
lament of we rather should rejoice at, should praise rather this 
pious forwardness among men to reassume the ill-deputed care of 
their Keligion into their own hands again. . . . As in a body, when 
the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not only to vital, 
but to rational faculties, and those in the acutest and the pertest 
operations of art and subtlety, it argues in what good plight and 
constitution the body is, so, when the cheerfulness of the people is 
so sprightly up as that it has not only wherewith to guard well its 
own freedom and safety, but to spare, and to bestow upon the 
solidest and sublimest points of controversy and new invention, it 
betokens us not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, but 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin of corruption to outlive these 
pangs and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of Truth 
and prosperous virtue destined to become great and honourable in 
these latter ages. !Methinks I see in my mind a noble and puissant 
Nation rousing herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking 
her invincible locks : methinks I see her as an eagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam ; purging and unsealing her long-abused sight at the foun- 
tain itself of heavenly radiance, while the whole noise of timorous 
and flocking birds, with those also that love the twilight, flutter 
about, amazed at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of Sects and Schisms.’^ 

After this it is bathos to speak of the Stationers* Com- 
pany ; but we must do so. For, at the end of the Arcopx- 
gitica there is a distinct insinuation by Milton that the 
Ordinance he was asking the Parliament to repeal was less 
the invention of Parliament itself than of some cunning 
Stationers. If we may believe those men,** he says, ‘'whose 
“ profession .gives them cause to inquire most \i.e. some 
“ worthy booksellers of Milton*s acquaintance] it may be 
“ doubted there was in it the fraud of some old patentees 
“ and monoj^olizers in the trade of bookselling ; who, under 
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pretence of the poor in their Company not to he defrauded, 
and the just retaining of each man his several copy — which 
God forbid should be gainsaid — brought divers glozing 
“ colours to the House, which were indeed but colours, and 
serving to no end except it be to exercise a superiority over 
their neighbours.” Milton makes a farther and worse in- 
sinuation. Another end,’' he says, “is thought was aimed 
“ at by some of them in procuring by petition this order — 
that, having power in their hands, malignant books might 
“ easier scape abroad [^.c. get about the country], as the event 
“ shows.” Here was a hit for some of the good people about 
Patenioster Eow. 

SECOND TROSECUTION OP MILTON BY THE STATIONERS' COM- 
PANY: CONDUCT OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS IN THE CASE. 

It might liave been safer for Milton to let the Stationers 
alone. For, within five weeks after the publication of the 
Arco'pagitica, I find him again in trouble, and all by the doing 
of the Stationers’ Company, in revenge for his past offences 
and this new insult. The story, as I have dug it out of 
the Lords Journals, with some help from old pamphlets, is 
as follows : — 

Monday the 9 th of December, 1644, there being twenty-one 
Peers present, and Lord Grey of Wark in the chair, a scan- 
“ dalous printed libel against the Peerage of this realm was 
“ brought into the House and read ; and this House ordered, 
“ that the Master and Wardens of the Company of Stationers 
“ shall attend this House at four of the clock this afternoon, 
to know of them whether they do know of the print and 
“ can discover the author of it.” That same afternoon, accor- 
dingly, there being now but fifteen peers present, the three 
gentlemen who had been sent for — Messrs. Mead, Parker, and 
Whittaker — appeared, and with this result ; “ The Master and 
“ Wardens of the Company of Stationers desired some longer 
“ time, and they will do their best endeavours to find out the 
printer that x:)rinted the scandalous libel brought into this 
House this day ; and this House gave two or three days 

u 2 
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longer.'' On Friday tlie 13tli of December they have not 
yet found either the author or the printer ; but tliey have 
caught a poor fellow, George Jeffrey, aj^prentice to a hosier 
in Cornhill, who had been dispersing copies of the libel in 
London. Examined by the Earls of Salisbury and Kent, 
aided by the Judges, this George Jeffrey confesses all about 
it. On IMonday morning last (the very day on which the 
Lords first discussed the subject) he had found two-and- 
twenty copies of the thing between the stall-boards of his 
master’s stall, put there by he knew not whom. lie had 
taken them into tJie shop, read one of tliem, and been so 
gr(\‘itly amused by it that he had told his neighbours of the 
prize. Some of the more unruly of the neighbours had 
snatched at copies and carried them off, so that he had only 
two left. When he found that there was a hue and cry on 
the matter, and tliat he had got himself into trouble, he had 
done what he could. He had sent his own two remaining copies 
to the Lord Mayor, and had recovered six of the other copies 
and sent them to the ^fayor too, naming the persons from 
whom he got them back. One was an exciseman, one an 
oilman; and one or two wore apprentices like himself ; but 
tJiere was also one Tliomas Heath, who w^as actually the Lord 
Mayor’s kinsman. This was positively all he knew of the 
matter; and he could not tell where the papers came from, 
nor where any more were to be found. A])parently the Peers 
believed him, for lie was discharged on his own promise to 
attend again if he sliould be called for. 

The libel, liowever, seems to have been unusually flagrant. 
The Peers sent a co])y of George Jeffrey’s examination to the 
Lord Mayoi', witli instructions that he should both give an 
account of what he had already done in the business and also 
prosecute it farther. It is not till Dec. 26 that we hear more. 
On that day, two-and-twenty Peers being present, and nothing 
having been farther reported either by the Lord Mayor or the 
Stationers, it was ordered tliat the Lord Mayor of London 
‘‘ and the Printers be sent to, to give an account of the scan- 
dalous paper printed and dispersed, what they have done in 
“ discovering the Author, Printer, and Publisher.” The Mayor 
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and the Stationers still not responding, the order was repeated 
more peremptorily on Saturday, Dec. 28, onc-and-twenty 
Peers being present. The gentleman-usher of the House 
went there and then for the two Wardens of the Stationers 
Company, who forthwith appeared and gave this account : 
“ They have used their best endeavours to lind out the juiuter 
and author of the scandalous libel, but they cannot yet make 
“ any discovery thereof, the letter [type] being so common a 
letter ; and further comiilaincd of the freriuenl printing of 
‘‘ scandalous Books hj divers, as Hezekiah Woodward and Jo, 

" Milton!' Hero was an extremely clever trick of IMessrs. 

Parker and Whittaker ! They were themselves in trouble for 
not being good detectives : what if they diverted tlie atten- 
tion of the Peers, while they were in this angry mood, upon 
other objects ? It is as if they said to the Peers, It is a very 
hard matter sometimes to find out the authors and priutens 
of scandalous tracts ; but really the abuse has fittained to 
frightful dimensions, and perhaps the leniency of your Loid- 
ships in cases where the authors of scandalous tracts are well 
enough known encourages others. Last August, for example, 
we took the liberty of calling the attention of the House of 
Commons to a Tract on Divorce by Mr. John Milton, which 
the Assembly unanimously condemns as containing horrid 
doctrine, and which Mr. Palmer denounced on that ground in 
the hearing of your Lordships. It was our duty to do so, 
because the Tractate, in any case, was unlicensed and un- 
registered, and therefore a violation of the Printing Ordinance. 
The Commons referred the subject to their Committee for 
Printing, but nothing appears to have been done. And now, 
as your Lordships have sent for us on this other matter, in 
which we are sorry not to have succeeded as we could have 
wished, allow us to mention that the same Mr. ^Milton has 
since then — in fact, only last month — put forth another 
pamphlet, called Arcopagitica, with his name to it certainly 
and addressed to your Lordships and the other House, but 
with no printer’s name, and unlicensed and unregistered, like 
most of its predecessors. The pamphlet contains some very 
injurious personal rellections on us ; but we should not think 
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of mentioning it merely on that ground. It is very bold and 
strange altogether, very disrespectful to the Assembly, and is 
an attack on the whole Ordinance for Printing which it wil- 
fully breaks. Besides Mr. Milton there are others as bad : 
for instance, Mr. Hezekiah Woodward.” 

Who Mr. Hezekiah AVoodward was the reader already, in 
some degree, knows. He was that old friend of Samuel 
Hartlib's to whom Hartlib, in Aug. 1644, had addressed a 
letter requesting his opinion of Edwards’s AntajpoJogia^ and 
who had furnished that opinion, which was published, witli 
Hartlib’s letter, in the following month {antly pp. 230-1). He 
must liave been fond of using his pen ; for I find him to have 
been the author of at least seven other pamphlets, published 
before our present date, viz. The King's Chronicle (1643); 
Three Kingdoms made One (1643); The Cause, Use, and Cure 
of Fear (1643) ; A Good Soldier maintaining his Militia 
(1644) ; The Sentence from Reason and Scriphcre against 
Archbishops and Bishops, with their Curates (1644) ; As you 
were (1644) ; Inquiries into the Causes of our Miseries (1644). 
The last-named but one of these pamphlets gives at least 
one additional particular about AVoodward. Its full title is 
As you were : or a Redjucing {if p^ossihly any) scduc't ones to 
facing-about, turning head-front against God, by the Recrimi- 
nation {so intended) upon Mr, J, G, {Pastor of the Church in 
Coleman Street) m point of fighting against God, By an un- 
worthy auditor of the said {Juditious pious Divine) Master 
John Goodwin!' This may have been the very pamphlet, or 
one of the pamphlets, of AVoodward which the Stationers had 
in view when they complained of him ; for it was published 
Nov. 13, 1644, or exactly eleven days before the Areopagitica,, 
and it appeared anonymously and without a licence. Out of 
the confused wording of the title we gather that Woodward 
was a hearer and admirer of John Goodwin, and that the 
tract was intended as in some sort a vindication of that 
Sectary against attacks that had been made upon him in 
connexion more especially with a pamphlet of his entitled 
Theomachia. All this, though slight, is not uninteresting. It 
presents to us AVoodward as a London citizen of wliat may be 
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called the Hartlib-Goodwin connexion, and possibly therefore 
known to Milton personally. He lived in Aldermanbury, and 
was addicted to writing pamphlets. From what I have read 
of them I judge him to have been a mild, hazy-headed per- 
son, with a liking for indefiniteness and elbow-room rather 
than Presbyterian strictness, and therefore ranking among 
the Sectaries, but of such small mark individually that, but 
for his incidental association with Milton in the business 
under notice, we should not now have had any particular 
interest in inquiring about him. For some reason or other, 
however, the Stationers thought him worth their hostility. 
Had they any trade dislike to Hartlib ? It is somewhat 
curious that the two persons they selected to be complained 
against were two of Hartlib’s friends.^ 

To resume our story from the Lords' Journals : — The 
device of the two Wardens for diverting the attention of the 
Peers was for the moment successful. Tlie Peers on the 
same day (Sat. Dec. 28), as soon as the Wardens had with- 
drawn, passed this order : Hereupon it is ordered, that it be 
‘'referred to Mr. Justice Eceves and Mr. Justice Bacon to 
“ examine the said Woodward and Milton, and such others as 
" the Master and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company shall 
" give information of, concerning the printing and publishing 
" their Books and Pamphlets, and to examine also what they 
" know concerning the Libel [the Libel against the Peers of 
" which George Jeffrey had dispersed copies], who was the 
" author, printer, and contriver of it ; and the Gentleman- 
" Usher shall attach the parties, and bring them before the 
" Judges ; and the Stationers are to be present at their ex- 

aminations, and give evidence against them.” 

This was clearly a tighter action against Milton than the 
former one by the Commons. What came of it ? Wood- 

1 For particulars here about Wood- which last is not rfven in the Museum 
ward, in addition to those already given Catalogue among Woodward’s publica- 
{anti, pp. 230-1), my authorities are (1) tions, but came in my way in my re- 
The British Museum Library Catalogue : searches for Hartlib; (3) MS. notes of 
Woodward, Hezekiah ; (2) The two pub- Thomason in Museum copies of these 
lications named as consulted by myself, two publications : viz., in tho first the 
viz.. Woodward’s ^4 s You IVcrc, and his w’ords **suposed to be Ezcch. Wood- 
joiiit-tract with Hartlib, A i^ioi't Letter, ward’s” and the date “ Novcmb.13, Lon - 
<£r., with a large hut modest answer, cCr., don in tho second tho date “Sept. 14. ’ 
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ward’s biisinoss canio np on the next Tuesday, Dec. 31, when 
JMr. Justice Jjacon informed this House of some ])apers 
'' wliifili Ezechiell Woodward [it was '‘Hezekiah” before] 
''confessed he made: Hereupon it is ordered, tliat Mr. 
" Serjeant Wli it field shall peruse them over, and report them 
" to this House; and, because the said Woodward is now in 
"custody oT ilie Gentleman-Usher, it is ordered, He shall be 
" released, giviuiti;’ his own bond to appear before this House 
"wlien he shall 1)0 summoned.’’ Woodward’s offence, it 
woidd therefore seem, was considered venial. He had 
notljiiig to do with the Libel that was tlie special subject of 
inrpiiry ; and, tliough he liad confessed to the authorship of 
some anonymous papers recently published, there seemed to 
bo notliing formidable in them. He might go back to his 
house in Aldermanbury on his own recognisances.^ But 
wliat of jMilton ? Not a word about Mm in the Journals of 
the same day. He was not in the custody of the Gentleman- 
Usher then at all events ; and so for he had been more 
fortunate than Woodward. Possibly, he had had a call from 
the Usher in his house in Aldersgate Street on the Saturday 
or Monday, had accompanied him to the chambers of Mr. 
Justice Peeve or Mr. Justice Bacon, had confronted the 
IMaster and Wardens of the Stationers’ Company there, and 
had there given such a satisfactory and straightforward 
account of his (questioned pamqddets that there was no need 
for detaining him, or troubling him farther. Some report 
may have l)een made to the Peers by the Justices ; but if 
so, it was of such a kind, and the Peers themselves had such 
information about Milton, that they thought it best to let 
the matter drop without the least farther mention of it. If 
even two or three of them had read the Arcopagitica (and 
probably even more had), that jalone would have honourably 
acquitted him. It appears, however, from a . subsequent 
allusion by Milton himself, as if the Doctrine and Disciplme 

1 “ Suft Ans^'u rs unit} lUn d CVy/.swr/x, there is ovideiico, totally silent till 1056. 
Londnii, 1C4">,” is the title of a tract of In that year he publisliod four new reli- 
WriodwanFs siibsc<iucnt to the ineidcnt gioiis or ])olitieo*rohgioiis pamphlets; 
ol' tlio text, and ]>MSHil)ly loferrhi^j to which is the last I know of him at 
it ; after which J find him, so far as present. 
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of Divorce was still the real stuni1)ling-l)lock. On that sub- 
ject too the Peers may have been a little liberal by tins time. 
AVas not the great Mr. Selden undei’stood to hold opinions 
on Marriage and Divorce very mucli the same as those Mr. 
Milton had published ? So the Peers may liave reasoned for 
themselves ; and it is not at all improbable that Selden, Vane, 
and otliers of the Lower House may have given them a hint 
what to do. And so the Pooksellers were baulked again. 
Baillie and (jiilles[)ie, wlio did not leave London for their 
Scottish holiday till Jan. h, 1(344-5, may liave been a little 
disappointed, and the Presbyterians generally.^ 


THE DIVORCE CONTROVERSY CONTINUED: IIERBEllT PALMERS 
SERMON PUBLISH ED: OTHER ATTACKS ON MILTON. 

And now we are in the winter of 1(344-5, when Parliament 
and all London, and all England, were astir with the two 
great businesses of the New-Modelling of the Parliamentary 
Army and the SeU-Deiiying Ordinance. It was with public 
talk about these matters, and about sucli contemporary 


matters as the execution of 

1 Authoiitiort for this ciu’ious story 
nro the entries in the Lords’ Journals of 
tlio <latos iianied — Vol. VII. pp. iU, R*2, 
97, 115, 116, and 118. Tlie one-.and- 
twenty Peers who were present on 
Satnrd.ay, Dee. 28, when the order for 
Milton’s examination was is.sned were — 
Lord (Jrcy of Wark, .ms S})eakcr ; tho 
Lord Cenend tlie Earl of E.ssex ; tho 
Lord llij;h Admiral the Ivirl of War- 
wick ; Earls Rutland, Kent, Pembroke, 
Salisbury, Bolinej broke, Manehe.ster, 
Nottingham, Northnmberland, Den- 
Ihgh, aiul Stamford; Viscount Sayo 
and Solo ; and Lords North, Mon- 
tague, Howard of Escrick, Berkeley, 
Bruce, Willoughby of Parham, ami 
Wharton. The same Peers, with tho 
omission of tho Earl of Northumber- 
land and Jjord Wharton, and the ad- 
dition of the Earl of Suffolk (r.e. twenty 
Peers in all), wore present on Dec. 31, 
w'hcn a report was made on Wood- 
ward’s case, but none on Milton’s. - 
Solden’s Uxor iChraiva was published 
in 1646, and was then much welcomed 
by Milton. — That tho Divines of tho 
Westminster Assembly were at tho 


Laud, the death of Century 

back of ibis .second pro.sccution of 
Milton, though tho authorities of 
tho Stationers’ Company were tho 
nomiiia] accusers, is not only lu’oba- 
hlo in itself, hut is distinctly implied 
by Anthony W«)od's reference to the 
affair tPasti I. 483). “ Upon tho pub- 

lication of tho s.Mid three books of 
“ marriage and divorce,” says Wood, 
with a slight error as to tho number of 
tlie books on that .subject then pnb- 
lislied, “tho As.sembly of Divines then 
“ sitting at Westniin.stcr took special 
“ notice of them ; and thereupon, 
though the author had obliged them 
‘‘ by bis pen in bis defence of iSmcc- 
and other their contro- 
versios had \vith th® Bishops, they, 
“ impatient of having tho clergy’s 
‘‘jurisdiction (as they reckoned it) in- 
vaded, did, instead of answering or 
‘ <lisproving what those l)ooks had as- 
‘ sorted, eanso him to he .summoned 
‘ before tho House of Lords : but 
‘ that House, whether .Mpi)r()ving the 
‘ doct rine, or not favouring tlie ae- 
‘ cu.sers, did soon di.smiss him.” 
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White, and the abortive Treaty of Uxbridge, that any imme- 
diate influence from Milton’s Areopagitica must have mingled. 
In the midst of it all he had other labours on hand. They 
were still on the woful subject of Divorce. 

Not only had the subject fastened on Milton with all the 
force of a propagandist passion, urging him to repeated expo- 
sitions of it; there were, moreover, fresh external occasions 
calling on him not to desist. Of four such external occasions, 
amid others now unknown to us, we may here take note : — 
(1) Herbert Palmer’s sermon, with the attack on Milton still 
remaining in it, had now been published. “ Some bodily 
indispositions” had prevented Palmer from at once complying 
with the request of the two Houses that he would print the 
sermon; but at length, in September or October 1644, it had 
appeared.^ (2) About the same time (more precisely, on 
the 16th of September, 1644) there appeared one of Prynne’s 
interminable publications, entitled “ Twelve considerable serious 
Qicestions touching Church government : sadly propounded {out 
of a Beal Desire of Unitie and Trayiguillity in Church and 
State) to all sober-minded Christians^ cordially affecting a 
speedy settled Beformation and Brotherly Christian Union in 
all OUT Churches and Dominions, now miserably wasted with 
Civill UnncUurall Wars, and deplorably lacerated with Ecclesi- 
astical Dissensionsy ^ Though with so long a title, the thing 
consists but of eight largish quarto pages, with a bristle of 
marginal references. ‘"Having neither leisure nor oppor- 
“ tunity,” says Prynne, “ to debate the late unhappy dilfer- 
“ ences sprung up amongst us touching Church-government 
“ (disputed at large by Master Herle, Doctor Steward, Master 
“ Kutherford, Master Edwards, Master Durey, Master Good- 
“ win. Master Nye, Master Sympson, and others), .... I 
“ have (at the importunity of some Eeverend friends) 

digested my subitane apprehensions of these distracting 
** controversies into the ensuing considerable Questions.” 

1 Palmer’s Dedication of the Sermon. hour, 1644.” The exact date of pub- 

2 «By William Prynne, of Lincoln's lication I ascertain from Thomason’s 
Inn, Esquior: London, Printed for note, ‘'Sept. 16,” in a copy in the 
Michael Sparks, Senr., and are to bo British Museum. 

sold at the Blew Bible in Green Ar- 
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Accordingly, the Tract consists of 12 Queries j)ropounded 
for consideration, each numbered and beginning with the 
word “Whether.” We are concerned mainly with Query 11. 
It runs as follows: — “Whether that Independent Govern- 
“ ment which some contend for . . . be not of its own nature 
“ a very seminary of schisms and dangerous divisions in the 
“ Church and State ? a floodgate to let in an inundation of 
“ all manner of heresies, errors, sects, religions, destructive 
“ opinions, libertinism and lawlessness, among us, without 
“ any sufficient means of preventing or suppressing them when 
“ introduced ? Whether the final result of it (as Master 
“ Williams, in his late dangerous licentious work, A Bloudy 
“ Trmntj determines) will not really resolve itself into this 
“ detestable conclusion, that every man, whether he be Jew, 

“ Turk, Pagan, Papist, Arminian, Anabaptist, &c., ought to 
“ be left to his own free liberty of conscience, without any 
“ coercion or restraint, to embrace or publicly to profess what 
“ Eeligion, Opinion, Church government, he pleaseth and coii- 
“ ceiveth to be truest, though never so erroneous, false, sedi- 
“ tious, detestable in itself ? And whether such a government 
“ as this ought to be embraced, much less established among 
“ us (the sad effects whereof we have already experimentally 
“ felt by the late dangerous increase of many Anabaptistical, 
“ Antinomian, Heretical, Atheistical opinions, as of The Sour$ 
“ Mortality, Divorce at Pleasure, &c., lately broached, preached, 
“ printed in this famous city ; which I liope our Grand 
“ Council will speedily and carefully suppress), &c.” Here,, 
and by no less a man than Prynne, Milton's Divorce Doctrine 
is publicly referred to as one of the enormities of the time, 
and coupled, as of coequal infamy, with the contemporary 
doctrine of the Mortality of the Soul vented in an anonymous 
tract. (3) Farther, in the month of November, or while the 
Areopagitica was in the press, there had appeared the first 
distinct Keply to Milton's original Divorce Treatise. It was 
a pamphlet, in 44 pages of small quarto, with this title : — 
“ An Answer to a Book, Intituled, The Doctrine and Discipline 
“ of Divorce, or A Plea for Ladies and Gentlewomen, and all 
“ other Married Women, against Divorce, Wherein Both Sexes 
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cm vincliccited from (ill hoiiadge of Canon LaWy cvnd 
other 7nistaJces whatsoever : And the Unsound Prineijdes of 
“ the Anthor are examined and fully confuted hy Authority of 
Holy Scri})turey the Lav)S of this Land, and Soimd Reason. 
London^ Printed ly 0. M. for William Lee at the TurldsATead 
** in Fleet Street, next to the Miter Taverne. 1644.” ^ Milton 
had now his wish : one of his adversaries had written a book, 
and could be wrestled with. Nay more, though the writer 
liad not given his name, the licenser, Mr. Joseph Caryl, had, 
in bis prefixed “ Imprimatur,” applauded tlie sentiments of 
the tract, and spoken slightingly of Milton. Mr. Caryl, there- 
fore, on his own account, might deserve a word. (4) Finally, 
in January 1644-5, Dr. Daniel Featley, from his prison in “ the 
Lord Peter’s house in Aldersgate Street,” close to Milton’s own 
dwelling, had sent fortli his Dippers Dipt, or the Anabaptists 
DucUd and Plunifd over Head and Eaves dedicating it 
publicly to the Parliament and privately to his Keverend and 
much-esteemed friend, Mr. John Downam,” — the very person, 
by the bye, who had good-naturedly licensed Milton’s Bucer 
pamphlet. Now, Featley, in this book, had been at Milton 
among others. Denouncing the Anabaptists on all sorts of 
grounds in his h^pistle Dedicatory to the Parliament, he 
charges them especially with originating odious heresies 
beyond their own. ‘‘For they print,” he says, “not only 
Anabaptisrn, from whence they take their name, but many 
“ other most damnable doctrines, tending to carnal liberty, 

“ Familism, and a medley and hodge-podge of all Religions. 

'' Witness the Book, printed 1644, called The Bloudy Tenenty 
which the author aifirmeth he wrote in milk ; and, if he did 
so, he hath put some ratsbane in it'^ — as, namely, ‘that it 
is the will and command of God that, since the coming of 
“ his son the Lord Jesus, a permission of the most Paganish, 


1 Entered at Stationers’ Hall, Oct. 31, 
1644 (my notes from the Registers) ; 
Licensed Nov. 14 (the pamphlet itself); 
out in London, Nov. 19 (Thomason’s 
note in copy in British Museum. Press 

1*2. Ci. e. 12 . 

Mark /• 

2 See anQy p. 138. 

3 Featley blunders here. Roger 


Williams did not say he had written 
hi.s book in milk, but that the Bajotist 
Tract of 1(520 which he reprints in 
his book was said to have been written 
in milk in prison ou pieces of paper sent 
to the writer as stoppers to his milk- 
bottle —his friends outside deciphering 
the writing by heating the papers. 
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Jewisli, Turkish, or Anti-Christian consciences and worships, 
“ be granted to all men in all nations and countries,’ . . . 
“ Witness a Tractate on Divorce, in which the bonds of 
marriage are let loose to inordinate lust and putting away 
wives for many other causes besides that which our Saviour 
'' only appro vetli, viz. in case of Adultery. Witness a Pamphlet 
‘‘ newly come forth, entitled Man's Mortality, in wliich the 
soul is cast into an Endymion sleep from the hour of 
death to the day of Judgment. Witness,” &c. One other 
dreadful pamphlet is mentioned ; but it is wortliy of note that 
the persons with whom Milton now, as before, is most 
pertinaciously associated arc Eoger Williams and the author 
of Man's Mortality. 

These external occasions and provocations co-operating 
with his unabated interest in the Divorce doctrine on personal 
and general grounds, Milton was busy, through the winter of 
1644-5, on two new Divorce Treatises. They both ap|)eared 
on the same day — March 4, 1644-5. The one was his 
Tetraciioiidon ; the other was his Coiasterion. Neither 
was licensed, and neither was registered.^ Rome account of 
these two Treatises must conclude our present section of 
Milton’s P>iography. 


TETRACTIOllDON. 

We shall take the Tetuaciioudon first. It is a bulky 
treatise, consisting, in the original edition, of 104 small 
quarto pages; of which 6, not numhenid, are occupied with 
a Dedication to rarliameiit, and the remaining 98 arc num- 
bered and form the body of the work. The following is the 
complete title: — 

TETIIACIIORDON ; 

Expositions upon The foure chief places in Scripture, which treat 
of Marriage, or nullities in Marriage. 

1 The date of publication is ascer- but in both Thomason, tlio Collector, 

tained from copies of both among the has j>ut hia pen through the 5, and has 

King’s Pamphlets in the British Mu- annexed in manuscript the date “March 

seum — both with the Press Mark 4, 1644.” Books published near the 

12. O. e. 11 -r , , 2.5th of March were generally dated in 

195 * both the printed year ^}j 0 year then to begin. 

of publication on the title-page is 1645 ; 
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Gen. i. 2^28, compar’d and explain’d by Gen. ii. 18, 23, 24. 

Q Dent. xxiv. 1-2. 

^latth. V. 31-32, with Matth. xix., from the 3v. to the 11th, 
1 Cor vii., from the 10th to the IGth. 

Wherin the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, as was lately 
publish’d, is confirm’d by explanation of Scripture, by testimony 
of ancient Fathers, of civill lawes in the Primitive Church, of 
famousest Eeformed Divines, and lastly, by an intended Act of the 
Parlament and Church of England in the last yeare of Edward the 
♦Sixth. By the former Author J. M. 

— ^icatOLffi icaiva Trpoff^kpijjv (TO(l>d 
Aoieic a^petoSf iS ov ao^OQ 7rt<j>VKtrai‘ 

TiLv S" dv SoKOvvrioy dderai ti 'ttoikIXoi', 

Kp£i(T(ru}y vofiiaOeig iv iroXti XvTrpoc 0avj}. 

Eiiripid. Medea, 

London : Printed in the yeare 1645. 

As the title indicates, the body of the Treatise consists 
mainly of an elaborate examination and comparison of the 
four chief passages of Scripture relating to Marriage and 
Divorce, viz. Genesis i. 27-28, with ii. 18, 23, 24; Deuter- 
onomy xxiv. 1-2; Mattlmo v. 31-32, with xix. 3-11; and 
1 Corinth, vii. 10-16. This labour of Biblical exegesis Milton 
had undertaken, he tells us, in consequence of the representa- 
tions of some judicious friends, who thought that, while there 
was “reason to a sufficiency” in his first Divorce Treatise, a 
fuller discussion of the texts of Scripture there alleged might 
be desirable. How he performed the labour — how he jilods 
through the four passages in succession, explaining, comment- 
ing, answering objections, and in the end construing each and 
all together into a ratification of his own Doctrine of Divorce, 
or at least into consistency with it — must be learnt, if it is 
learnt at all, from the Tetracliordon itself. Very few now- 
a-days will care to read it. For it is decidedly, according to 
our modern ideas, a heavy pamphlet. The Areopagitica bites 
into modern interests and the constitution of the modern 
intellect ; the Tetrachordon, though it must have occupied the 
author longer, has, I should say, quite lost its bite, except for 
students of Milton, and for reasoners who would debate his 
Divorce Doctrine over again by the same method of the inter- 
pretation of Biblical texts. For Milton is most submissive to 
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the Bible throughout. Clearly it was his opinion that whatever 
the Bible could be found to have ruled on any point must be 
accepted as the decision. There is no sign of any dissent by 
him from the most orthodox idea of the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture. Not the less he contrives that the Bible shall sup- 
port his own free conclusions. It is evident that the method of 
his exegesis was not so much to extract positive injunctions 
from particular texts as to let the doctrine of the Bible as a 
whole invade and pervade his mind, uniting there with what- 
ever of clear sense or high views of affairs it could find, and 
so forming a kind of organ of large and enlightened Christian 
reason, by which the Bible itself could then, in all mere par- 
ticulars, be safely interpreted. Once and again, in the course 
of his Tdraclwrdony he expresses his contempt for the grub- 
bing literalists, who, in their microscopic infatuation over one 
text at a time, miss the view of the whole waving field of all 
the texts together. Yet he shows much ingenuity in parts 
of the verbal proof, and produces also commentators of repute 
who agreed with him. 

Tliere is, and doubtless purposely, in order to give weight 
to the new book, a large display of learning in its pages. 
Besides the motto from Euripides to begin with, there are 
references, in the course of the commentary, to Plato, Philo, 
Josephus, Cicero, Horace, Gellius, Justin Martyr, Eusebius, 
Tcrtullian, St. Augustine, Beza, Paimus, Pdvetus, Vatablus, 
Dr. Ames, Spanheim, Diodati, Mariiiaro, Cameron, and many 
more. At the end of the commentary on the Texts, also, there 
is an express synopsis of testimonies, for tlie benefit, as 
Milton is careful to explain, of the weaker sort who arc led 
by authorities, and not because he sets much store on that 
style of proof himself. Here we have Justin Martyr again, 
Tertullian again, Origen, Lactantius, several early Councils, 
Basil, Epiphanius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine again, the 
Laws of Theodosius and Valentinian, Leo, Wycliffe, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Erasmus, Bucer of course, Fagius of course, the 
Confession of the Church of Strasburg, Peter Martyr, Mus- 
culus, Gualter of Zurich, Hemingius, Hunnius, Bidenbachius, 
Harbardus, Wigandus, Beza again, Aretius of Berne, Alciat of 
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Milan, Corasius, Wescinbechius, and Giotius. When he 
quotes one of tlie Fathers, I may observe in passing, Milton 
is true to the Puritan instinct, and never prefixes to the name 
the title of Saint : it is always '' Austin,” for example, and 
not St. Austin.” Also it maybe noted that he is punctual in 
making it clear whether lie quotes from his own knowledge 
or at second hand. Thus, referring to Wycliffe’s view of 
Marriage as put forth in one of his writings, he says, This 
“ book, indeed, through the poverty of our Libraries, I am 
'' foi'ced to cite from Arnisieus of Ilalberstadt on the Pight 
of iMarriage, wlio cites it from Corasius of Toulouse, c. 4., 
God. and he from Wicklef 1. 4. Dial. c. 21.” — Appended 
to the collatio]! of Testimonies, and winding Tip the wliole 
treatise, is a historical stateimait to which Milton attached 
great importance, and wliich is really inlerestijTg. It was 
only by chance, he says, that a notion of Divorce not far 
short of his own was not tlien actually part and parcel of 
the Law of England. For, when young Edward VI. had 
abolished the Canon Law out of his dominions, a Committee 
of two-and-thirty select persons, Divines and Lawyers, had 
been api)ointed by Parliament — Craiimer, Peter Martyr, 
Walter Iladdon, and Sir John Choke, the King's tutor, being 
members of this Committee — to friiuKi a Jiew set of ecclesi- 
astical laws. The draft was actually finished, and it included 
a law of Divorce substantially such as P>ucer had tlieu re- 
commended to tlie English. It allowed complete Divorce 
not only for the causes usually esteemed grave and capital, 
but for such caus(3S as deseiTiou, cruel usage, or even con- 
tinued contentiousness and wrangling. The untimely death 
of the young King alone had prevented this Law from 
coming into effect. This fact in English history, it is evi- 
dent, together with the knowledge of such an amount of 
scattered opinion in his favour lying in the works of other 
authors besides bis formerly^ quoted llucer, Fagius, Erasmus 
and Grotins, had been acquired by JMiltoii by fresli research 
since he had published his Bucer Tract. And here again 
there is the curious struggle between Milton’s delight in 
finding auxiliaries and liis feeling of property in his own idea. 
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" God, I solemnly attest him,” he says, withheld from iny 
knowledge the consenting judgment of these men so late 
" until they could not be my instructors, but only my iin- 
“ expected witnesses to partial men that in this work I had 
not given the worst experiment of an industry joined 
with integrity, and the free utterance though of an nn- 
popular trutli.” Again, in a passage where he points out 
that a truth is never thoroughly sifted out in one age, and 
that some of those who liad preceded him in the Divorce 
notion had only liinted it in vague terms, and others who had 
been more explicit in the assertion of it had still left it 
to be fully argued, he concludes wdtli a gentle remark that 
perhaps, after all, it will be his fortune “ to meet the praise 
or dispraise of being something first.” 

There is no abatement in the Tetrachordon of the bitterness 
of Milton’s feeling on the subject of an unsuitable marriage, 
leather the bitterii(‘ss is more concentrated and intense. It 
is as if eiglitceu months of rumination over his own unhappy 
condition had made liim savage. There is careful abstinence 
still from all direct allusion to his own case ; but there are 
again the re])eated phrases of loathing with which he con- 
temjdates, chielly from the man’s side, the forced union of 
two irreconcih'>able or ill-matched minds : — “ a creature in- 
flicted on him to the vexation of his righteousness ” ; a 
carnal acrimony without cither love or ])eace ‘^a ransomless 
captivity ‘‘ the dungeon -gate as irrecoverable as the 
grave”; “the mere carcase of a marriage”; “the disaster of 
a no-marriage ” ; “ counter-]dotting and secret wishing one 
another’s dissolution ” ; “a habit of wrath and perturba- 
tion”; “heavenly with hellish, fitness with unfitness,” &c. 
“ God commands not impossibilities,” he bursts out, “ and 
all the ecclesiastical glue that Liturgy or Laymen can com- 
“ pound is not able to sodder up two such incongruous natures 
“ into the one flesh of a true beseeming maiTiage.” Or take 
this remarkable passage, repeating an o]>inion we have 
already had from him, “ No wdse man but would sooner 
pardon the act of adultery once and again committexl by 
“ a person worth pity and forgiveness than to lead a wearisome 
VOL. 111. X 
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“ life of unloving and unquiet conversation with one who 
neither affects nor is affected; muck less with one who 
exercises all bitterness, and would commit adultery too, 
“ but for envy lest the persecuted condition should thereby 
'' get tlie benefit of his freedom.’' This assertion that adultery 
is more venial than mental unfitness is reiterated in another 
j)lace, with a bold addition : Adidtery does not exclude her 
“ other fitness, her other pleasingness ; she may be otherwise 
loving and prevalent.” Occasionally, it may be added, in a 
less startling way than this, ^lilton leaves tlui man’s point of 
view and tries to be considerate about the woman. Xot that 
he recants his doctrine of the inferiority of her sex to man’s. 
On the contrary he re])eats it, extracting out of Gaunls the 
absolute certainty that it was ]\Ian that was made primarily 
and immediately in the image of God, and that the image 
of God is in Woman only by derivation from JMan. But 
he qualifies the doctrine at once gallantly and shrewdly. 
‘‘ Nevertheless,” he says, man is not to hold woman as a 
servant, but receives her into a part of that empire which 
“ God jii’oclairns him to, — though not equally, yet largely, 
as his own image and glory; for it is no small glory to him 
that a creature so like him should be made subject to him. 
Not but that particular exceptions may have jdace, if site 
“ exceed her husljand in prudence aiftl dexterity, and he 
'‘contentedly yield; for then a siq)erior and more natural 
" law comes in, tliat the wiser should govern the less wise, 
" whether male or female.” 

This may be taken as the summary of ^lilton’s doctrine about 
Woman’s Rights. Incidentally also the Treatise furnishes us 
with his opinion on Teetotalism and the T*ermissive Bill. It 
comes in thus : — The Mosaic Law (Deut. xxiv. 1-2) allowing 
a man to give liis wife a writing of divorcement and send her 
away, if he did not like her, had been interpreted by some, in 
consequence of Christ’s comment upon it (Matt. xix. 8), as 
only a rermissivo Bill on this subject to the hard-hearted 
Jews. To continue it in modern times would be to open the 
door to license : it would be abused ; everybody would bo 
putting away his wife ; there must therefore be no longer 
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any such rcnuissiv(3 Bill, hut a strict Law of iiulissoluhlo 
niarriage. AVell then, by the same reasoning, Milton argues, 
there ought to he a great many more strict laws, that nobody 
had ever thought of. “ What more foul and common sin among 
us tlian drunkenness ; and who can be ignorant that, if the 
“importation of wine, and the use of all strong drink, were 
“ forbid, it would both clean rid the possibility of committing 
“ that odious vice, and men might afterwards live happily and 
“healthfully without the use of those intoxicating liquors ? 
“Yet who is there, the severest of them all, that ever pro- 
“ pounded to lose his sack, his ale, toward the certain abolish- 
“ ing of so gn'.at a sin; who is there of them, the holiest, that 
“less loves his rich canary at meals, though it Ijc fetched from 
“ places that hazard the religion of them who fetch it, and 
“though it make his neighbour drunk out of the same tun ? 
“AVliih^ they forbid not, therefore, the use of that liquid 
“ marchandisc, which forbidden would utterly remove a most 
“ loathsome sin, and not impair either the health or the 
“ ndVeshinent of mankind, supplied many other ways, why 
“do I hoy forbid a T.aw of (lod, the forbidding whereof 
“ ludngs into an excessive bondage oft-times the best of men, 
“ and bettcTs not the Avorse ? lie, to remove a national vice, 
“ will not pardon his cups, nor think it concerns him to for- 
“ bear tlu' ([uatUng of that outlandish grape in his unnecessary 
“ fulness, though other men abuse it never so much ; nor is 
“ so abstemious as to intercede with the magistrate that all 
“ manner of drunkenness be banished the Commonwealth : 

“ and yet, for the fear of a less inconvenience, unpardonably 
“ requires of his brethren in their extreme lu'cessity to debar 
“ themselves the use of God’s Permissive Law, though it 
“ might be their saving, and no man’s endangering the more! 

“ Thus, this peremptory strictness, we may discfcrn of what 
“ sort it is, how unequal and how unjust.” Lest the meaning 
of this passage should be mistaken, Ave may ]3oint out that 
the Permissive Bill in the matter of drinking Avhich it defends 
by implication is a Permissive Bill to drink and not a Permis- 
sive Bill to prevent drinking. The passage, therefore, cannot be 
quoted as Milton’s testimony in favour of the so-called modern 

X 2 
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Perinissive Rill. It is dead the reverse. And yet there is a 
lurking kindness in the passage towards a Permissive Bill of 
that sort, contemplated as possible, though yet unheard of; 
and, though Milton’s principle of Liberty would have bound 
him to oppose it, he would perhaps have done so reluctantly. 
The idea of a country cleared of all its apparatus of Bacchus, 
and in which wine, or ale, or any other form of intoxicating 
fluid, ruby, amber, or crystal at its purest, should be unattain- 
able by any mortal breathing on its surface, had, so far as 
his personal tastes and habits were concerned, no terrors for 
Milton. Had it been a matter of personal x>reference, instead 
of jirificiple, lie would gladly, I doubt not, have consented to 
a Permissive Bill in England to px’cvent absolutely the drink- 
ing of intoxicating liquors, if it had been accompanied by a 
ratification of jMoses’s Permissive Bill in quite the contrary 
sense, by which the sobered nation should have the right of 
divorcing. 

Nothing has been said yet about the few pages prefixed to 
the Telrachordon., in which Milton dedicates the treatise, as he 
had done thrc'e already (the Dodrinc and IHsnpliiie of Divorce ^ 
the Barer Tract, and the A rcnpaffitica), to the Parliament of 
England. These page's, though put first, were doubtless 
written last. They are signed with the writer’s name in full. 
In respect of biographi(?al information, of the external kind at 
least, they are more interesting than the trt3atise itself. Most 
of the information, however, will now be sufficiently intel- 
ligible, if given in the form of m(;re extracts, without more of 
explanation than may be supplied by Italic hea^lings : — 

Than'k^ to Parliamcni for Past Favour and Protection: — ‘^Al- 
though it bo gonorally known how and by whom yo have been 
instigated to a hard censure of that former Book entitled llie 
Doctrine and Dlsriptine of Divorce — an opinion held by some of 
the best among ll'Tormed writers without scandal or confiitemont, 
though now thought new and dangerous b}’^ some of our severe 
Gnostics, whose little reading and less meditating holds ever with 
hardest obstinacy that which it took up with easiest credulity — I do 
not find yet that aught, for the furious incitements that have been 
used, hath issued by your appointment that might give the lea.st in- 
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terruption or disrepute either to the Author or the Book. Which he 
who will be better advised than to call your neglect, or connivance 
at a thing imagined so perilous, can attribute it to nothing more 
justly than to the deep and quiet stream of your direct and calm 
deliberations, that gave not way cither to the fervent rashness or 
the immaterial gravity of those who ceased not to exasperate with- 
out cause. For which uprightness, and incorrupt refusal of what 
ye were incensed to, Lords and Commons — though it were done to 
Justice, not to me, and was a peculiar demonstration how far your 
ways are dilferent from the rash vulgar — besides those allegiance 
of oath and duty which are my public debt to your public labours, 
I have yet a store of gratitude laid up which cannot be exhausted ; 
and such thanks perhaps they may live to be as shall more than 
whisper them to the next ages.’^ 

Punishment for Mr. Herbert Palmer : — I shall hero briefly 
single one of them [his detractors], because he hath obliged me to it 
— who, I persuade mo, having scarce read the book, nor knowing 
him who writ it, or at least feigning the latter [!], hath not forborne 
to scandalize him, unconferred with, unadmonished, undealt with 
by any pastorly or brotherly convincement, in the most open and 
invective manner, and at the most Ijitter opportunity that drift or 
set design could have invented. And this, whenas the Canon 
Law, though commonly most favouring the boldness of their priests, 
punishes the naming or traducing of any person in the Pulpit, was 
by him made no scruple. If I shall therefore take licence by the 
right of nature, and that liberty wherein I was born, to defend my- 
self publicly against a printed calumny, and do willingly appeal to 
those Judges to whom I am accused, it can be no immoderate or 
unallowable course of seeking so just and needful reparations. 
Which I had done long since, had not these employments which 
are now visible deferred me. — It was preached before ye. Lords 
and Commons, in August last, upon a special Day of Humiliation, 
that ^ there was a wicked book abroad ; ’ and ye were taxed of sin 
that it was yet ‘ uncensured, the book deserving to be burnt ; ’ and 
‘ impudence ’ also was charged upon the Author, who durst ‘ set his 
name to it, and dedicate it to yourselves.* First, Lords and Com- 
mons, I pray, to that Cod before whom ye then w^efe prostrate so to 
forgive ye .those omissions and trespasses which ye desire most 
should find forgiveness, as I shall soon show to the world how 
easily ye absolve yourselves of that which this man calls your sin, 
and is indeed your, wisdom and your nobleness, whereof to this day 
ye have doiie well not to repent. He terms it ‘a wicked book,* 
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ami wliy but ‘for allowing other causes of Divorce than Christ and 
his Apostles mention ; ’ and with the same censure condemns of 
Avickedness not only iMavtin Eucer, that elect instrument of Kefor- 
niation, higlily honoured and had in reverence by Edward the Sixth 
and his whole Parliament — whom also 1 had published in English, by 
u good providence, a])out a week before this calumnious digression 
was preached, so that, if he knew not Eucer then, as he ought to 
have known, he might ot least have known him some months after, 
ere the !Sermoii came in print ; wdiercin, notwithstanding, he per- 
sists ill his former sentence, and condemns again ot whikcdiiess, either 
ignorantly or wilfully, not only Martin Eucer, and all the (dioicest 
and lioliest of our Jieformers, but the whole Parliament and Church 
of England in those best and purest times of Edward the Sixth. 
All which 1 shall prove with good evidemai at the end of these 
Explanations. And then let it be judged and seriously considered 
with what hojjo the alfairs of our Keligion are committed to one 
among others [the Westminster Assembly] who liath now only left 
him which of the twain he will choose — wdiether this shall be bis 
jialpable ignorance, or the same ‘ wickedness ’ of his own Eook 
which he so lavishly imputes to the waitings of other men ; and 
whether this of his, that thus perem])torily defames and attaints of 
Avickedness unspotted Churches, unblemished Parliaments, and the 
most eminent Pestorers of Christian Doctrine, deserve not to be 
* burnt ’ first. And, if liis heat had burst out only against the 
his wonted passion had no douht been silently borne with 
wonted i)alienc(?. Eut, since, against the charity of that solemn 
place and meeting, it served him further to iiiveigli opprobriously 
against the ptraon, traducing liiiii with Jio less than ‘impudence,* 
only for setting liis iiaiin? to wdiat he liad wu’itten^ 1 must be excused 
not to be so wanting to the defence of an lionest name, or to the 
reputation of those good men who afford me their society, but to be 
sensible of such a find endeavoured disgrace — not knowing aught, 
either iu mine own deserts or the laws of this land, why 1 should 
be subject, in such a notorious and illegal manner, to the intem- 

peraucies of this man’s preaching choler Eut, if only to 

have wu'it my name must be accounted ‘ impudence,* how doth this 
but justify another, who might affirm, with as good warrant, that 
tlie late J discourse (*f i^icriptnre und Iieaso?t, wliich is certain to be 
chiefly his [PalmePa] own draft, was published without a name out 
of base fear, and the sly avoidance of what might follow if the party 
at Court should hap to reach him ! And I, to have set my name 
where he accuses me to have set it, am so far from recanting that 
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1 offer my hand also, if need he, to mal e good the same opinion 
which I there maintain by inevitable consequences drawn parallel 
from his own principal arguments in that of Scripture and Reason ; 
which I shall pardon him if ho can deny without shaking his own 
composition to pieces. The ‘impudence,’ therefore, since he weighed 
so little what a gross revile that was to give his equal, I send him 
back again for a phylactery to stitch upon his arrogance, that 
censures not only before conviction so bitterly without so much as 
one reason given, but censures the Congregation of his Governors 
to their faces, for not being so hasty as himself to censure.”^ 

PuiHshment for Dr. Featley : — “ Some whose necessary shifts have 
long inured them to cloak the defects of their* unstudied years and 
hatred now to learn under the a])pcaranco of a grave solidity — 
which estimation they have gained among weak perceivers — find 
the ease of slighting what the}'- cannot refute, and are determined, 
as I hear, to hold it not worth the answering. In which number I 
must bo forced to reckon that Doctor who, in a late equivocating 
Treatise ])lausibly set afloat against the Dipjiers^ diving the while 
himself with a more deep prelatical malignance against the present 
State and Church Government, mentions with ignominy the ‘ Trac- 
tate of Divorce j ’ yet answers nothing, but instead thereof (for 
which I do not commend his marshalUnyy sets "Moses also among 
the crew of his Anabaptists, as one who to a holy nation, the Com- 


^ The discourse ScrijAure and Reamm, 
which Milton hero ascrihes to J^almcr, 
charging him with cowardice in liaving 
published it anonymously, was a (jnarto 
pamphlet of 80 pages, jmbhshed in 
April 1(343, and purporting' to bo ** by^ 
diverw llovci’cnd and J.earncd Divines,” 
More fully its title was ScrijAnre and 
Reason Pletukd for JJtftnsice Annes : 
or the v:hv1e ( *ont roeerste ahont Stdijeds 
taking up Armes. It was, in fact, an 
elaborate proof, from Scripture and 
Keason, of the ri<^ht of the English 
Parliament and People to make war 
upon the King. Doubtless Milton had 
ascertained that Palmer was its chief 
author : hence, rather unnecessarily, 
his taunt. Palmer had also published 
more recently (Dec. 1644), but with his 
name, the First Part of a Book called 
Afemoriafs of God/ines and Chnstianitg. 
It was afterwards completed by two 
additional Parts, also with his name, 
Part n. containing, among other things, 
a sot of aphoribiiis entitled The cha- 
racter of a Christian in Paradoxes and 
seeming Contradictions.” It had so 
chanced, hov ever, that, before be had 
published this Part 11. of his AU morials, 


a. siirreplilious edition of the aforesaid 
Aphori.sms had found its way into print, 
with no author’s name attached (July 
164.5). Hence a strange result. Pal- 
mer died in 1647, a tat. 46 ; and in the 
following year — though his Memorials, 
containing the Cliristian Parado.xes,” 
w'ero in circulation with his namc-'-the 
“ Christian Paradoxes” by themselves, 
as they had been published anony- 
mously in the surreptitious edition of 
July *1645, wore published as Lord 
Bacon’s in a quarto volume of Bacon’s 
“ Rcraaines.” The blunder w\as pro- 
bably then detected ; but it was again 
committed in 1730, when the “Para- 
doxes” were included in Blackburn’s 
Edition of Bacon’s works. From that 
date till 1864 the “Paradoxes” were 
printed as Bacon’s, and, though sus- 
pected by some, yet often written about 
as Bacoirs ; but in the last- mentioned 
year the mistake w^as rectified, and 
Herbert Palmer reinstated in the 
authorship of the “ Paradoxes,” by the 
Rev. Alexander B.Crosa it (See his little^ 
volume f^ord Bacon, nett the Author of 
The Chrisiiein. Jkiraeletx s see also 
Spodding’s Bacon, VII. li89 et seq.). 
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iiioiiwealtli of Israel, gave laws ‘ breaking the bonds of marriage to 
inordinate lust.’ These are no mean surges of blasphemy — not 
only ‘dipping’ Moses the Divine Lawgiver, but dashing with a 
high hand against the justice and purity of God Himself ; as these 
ensuing Scriptures, plainly and freely handled, shall verify to the 
lancing of that old apostemated error. Him, therefore, I leave now 
to his repentance.” ^ 


A fact which iiiiglit liave been guessed independently, but 
whicli it is interesting to have told us by Milton himself, is 
tliat tliere were some persons who were particularly courteous 
in acknowledging tlie ability shown in the Divorce treatise, 
the “wit and parts” of the author, liis “elocution,” and tlie 
more than ordinary “industry, exactness, and labour” he had 
expended on the subject, but wdio made all this only an 
excuse for not discussing his proposition seriously. On this 
class of bis critics Milton is very severe. They were like 
those, he said, wlio used to get off from Socrates, when they 
could not resist the force of his truths, by saying that Socrates 
could at any time make the worse cause seem the better. To 
what would the world, to what would England, come, if this 
habit of regarding all novelty as sophistry, of making the 
very ability and learning bestowed upon a doctrine an objec- 
tion to the receipt of that doctrine, were to become general ? 
“ Ignorance and illiterate presumption,” he says, “ which is 
“ yet l)ut onr disease, will turn at length into oiir very consti- 
“ tution, and prove the hectic evil of tliis age.” lie hoped 
better of tlie Parliament ; he hoped tliat they would not over- 


1 Poor Dr. Feat ley April 17, 1645 
[aiat. 65}, only six weeks after this 
punishment of him was published. 
Ho had then been restored to liberty, 
for ho died in his house at Chelsea. 
Milton know him perfectly when he 
characterized him as one of tho.se who 
had gained amoii^ “weak perceivers” 
a reputation for “ grave solidit 3 ^” And 
yet it is touching to have before me, jw 
J now have in a co[)y of the Sixth E<li- 
tion of the JHppf'vs Dipt (1651), not 
only an elaborate ]>ortrait of Featley 
l)y the engraver Marshall, <lono in the 
ordinary way, but also an engraving re- 
presenting the old man most painfully 
as he lookc'd uTieii lying in hi.s winding- 


sheet before they put him into his coffin. 
Over the corpse are these words, “1 have 
fought a good tight ; I have finished my 
cour.se ; I have kept the fjiith ; ” and 
undcrneatli i.s Featley’s Latin Epitaph, 
telling that he was “ Impugnator Pa- 
pisini, Propngnator Koformationis,” 
and “Thcologus lnsigni.s, Disputator 
.StreniiuSjConscionator Egregiu.s. ” - -The 
word marshall iiiff*' whicli I have 
italicised in the extract from Milton 
about Featley is, no doubt, a punning 
allu.sion to an engraving by Manshall in 
the Dippent Dipt, giving caricatures of 
different kind.s of Sectaries, with a ro- 
prc.sentatioii of men and women bathing 
in the centre (see p. 138, Note). 
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look the necessity of a change of the Law in this matter of 
Divorce. At all events he had done his part. “ Henceforth, 
“ except new cause be given, I shall say less and less. For, 
if the Law make not a timely provision, let the Law, as 
reason is, bear the censure of those consequences which her 
own default now more evidently produces. And, if men want 
'‘.manliness to expostulate the right of their due ransom, 
“ and to second their own occasions, they may sit hereafter 
“ and bemoan themselves to have neglected, through faintness, 
“ tlie only remedy of their sufferings, which a seasonable and 
" well-grounded speaking might have purchased them. And 
" perhaps in time to come others will know how to esteem 
“ what is not every day put into their liands, wlum they liave 
“ marked events, and better weighed how liurtful and unwise 
" it is to hide a secret and pernicious rupture under the ill 
" counsel of a bashful silence.’* Here Milton seems to be 
speaking for himself. He seems to be giving warning wliat 
he means to do without leave of the Law if the Law will not 
give him leave. 

COLASTEKION. 

C(3LASTERiON is Greek for " Punishment.” Xow Air. Her- 
bert Palmer and Dr. Featley had each had his colasterion in 
the Dedication prefixed to the Tetraciiordon. Three other 
persons were waiting for their turn of the lash. These were 
the anonymous author of that Answer to Alilton’s Treatise 
which had been published in the preceding November;^ the 
Eev. Air. Joseph Caryl, the licenser of that Answer ; and the 
famous Air. Prynne. The Colasterion, expressly so called, 
published by Alilton on the same day with the Tetraciiordon, 
settled accounts with these gentlemen. It is a short tract of 
twenty-seven images, without preface. Its full title was as 
follows: — Colasterion: A Reply to a Namcles Answer 
“ against * The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce ' Wherein 
“ the trivial Author of that Ansiver is discovver'd, the 
“ Licenser conferrd ivith, and the Opinion which they traduce 
defended. By the former author, J. M. Prov. xxvi. 5, 
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“ Aiiijwer a Fool according to his folly, lest liee hee wise in 
“ his own conceit. PrUitcd in the year 1G45.” 

First for jMr. Caryl. What was his ofrencc ? It was that, 
not content with merely licensing the anonymous answer to 
Milton, he had become godfather to it by expressing the 
license thus : — 

‘‘To preserve the strength of the ]\Larriage-hond and the Honour 
of that estate against those sad breaches and dangerous abuses of it 
which common discontents (on this side Adultery) are likely to 
make in iinstaid minds and men given to change, by taking in or 
grounding themselves upon the opinion answered and with good 
reason confuted in this Treatise, I have approved the printing and 
publishing of it. — JNfovember 14, 1G14. Joseph Caryl.” 

IN ow Caryl was not a nobody. He was one of the Assembly 
of Divines, and in that Assembly was tending by this time 
to the side of the Independents. He was also Lincoln's Inn 
preacher, had published some sermons, and was known to be 
engaged on an exposition of the Book of Job; which attained 
at length, when it was published (lt)48-GG), the vast dimen- 
sions of twelve tpiarto volumes.^ He was about four years 
older than Milton ; who thus confers with ” him : — 

Panishmenl for Mr. Caryl: — “A licenser is not contented now 
to give his single “ Imprimatur,'' but brings his chair into the title- 
leaf; there sits and judges up or judges down what book he 
pleases. If this be suffered, what worthless author, or what cunning 
printer, will not be ambitious of such a stale to put off the heaviest 
gear ? — which may in time bring in round fees to the Licenser, and 
wretched mis-leading to the people. But to the matter. He approves 
‘ the publishing of this Book, to preserve the strength and honour of 
Marriage against those sad breaches and dangerous abuses of it.' 
Belike then the wrongful suffering of all these sad breaches and 
abuses in marriage to a remediless thraldom is ‘ the strength and 
honour of Marriage ! ’ A boisterous and bestial strength, a dis- 
honourable Vionour, an infatuated doctrine, worse than the salvo jure 
of tyrannizing which we all fight against ! Next he saith that 
‘ common discontents make these breaches in unstaid minds and 
men given to change.' Ilis words may be apprehended as if they 


1 Lowndes’s Bibliographer’s Manual, by Bohn: Art. Caryl; and Wood’s 
Athenao, 111. 9/~9--98I3. 
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disallowed only divorce for ‘ comnioii discontents in unstaid minds,* 
liaviiig no cause but a ‘ desire for change ; * and ilien we agree. 
But, if be take all discontents ‘ on this side adultery * to bo com- 
mon, that is to say, not diflicult to endure, and to allect only ‘un- 
staid minds,* it might administer just cause to think him the unlittest 
man that could be to oiler at a comment upon Job, as seeming by 
this to have no more true sense of a good man in his alllictions than 
those Edoniitish friends had, of whom Job complains, and against 
whom God testilies his anger. Shall a man of your coat, who hath 
espoused his Hock, and represents Christ more in being the true 
husband of his cojigi egatioii than an ordinary man doth in being the 
husband of his wife — and yet this representment is thought a chief 
cause why marriage must be inseparable — shall this spiritual man, 
ordinarily for the increase of Ids maintenance, or any slight cause, 
forsake that wcdtled cure of souls that should be dearest to him, and 
marry another and another; and shall not a person WTongfulIy alllicted, 
and persecuted even to extremity, forsake an unlit, injurious, and 
pestilent mate, tied only by a civil and lleshly covenant ? If you be 
a man so much hating change, hate that other change ; if yourself bo 
]iot guilty, counsel your brethren to hate it ; and leave to be tho 
supercilious judge of other men’s miseries and changes, that your 
own be not judged. The reasons of your licensed pamphlet, you 
say, ‘are good.’ They must be better tliau your own then. . . . 
!M r. Licenser . . . you are reputed a man discreet enough, religious 
enough, honest enough — that is, to an ordinary competence in all 
these. But now your turn is to hear wliat your own hand hath 
earned yo, that when you sidfered this nameless hangman to cast 
into public such a despiteful contumely n[)oii a name and person 
deserving of the Church and >Stato equally to yourself, and one 
who hath done more to the present advancement of your own tribe 
than you or many of them have done for themselves, you forgot to 
be either honest, religious, or discreet.” ^ 

Tlie puuishineiit for ]\Ir. iTynne is milder, and it comes in 
iucideiitally at the very begiimiiig of the Culaslcrion : — 

Punuhnient for Mr. Prynne : — “ After many rumours of confuta- 
tions and convictions forthcoming against The Dodrina and Discipline 
oj Divorce^ and now and then a bye-blow from the Pulpit, feathered 

^ In 1615, according to Wooti (Atli. and wed another tliiit Milton twits him. 
III. 97i)), Mr. t.’aryl was appointed to Evidently Milton would not spare an 
tho living of St. Magnus near Loiuhui liulependent, any more than a Presby- 
Hridge. It is probably with this readi- torian or Prclatist, who had given him 
ness of his to leave one congivgalioii oflcncc. 
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with a censure, strict indeed, but how true more beholding to the 
authority of that devout place wliich it boiTowcd to be uttered in 
than to any sound reason which it could oracle, — while f still 
hoped, as for a blessing, to see some ])ieco of diligence or learned 
discretion come from them — it was my hap at length, lighting on a 
certain parcel of Queries that seek and find not, to find not seeking, 
at the tail of ^ Anabaptistical,* ‘ Antinomian,^ ‘Heretical,* ‘Atheis- 
tical * epithets, a jolly slander called ‘ Divorce at Pleasure'^ I stood 
a while and wondered what we might do to a man’s heart, 
or what anatomy use, to find in it sincerity ; for all our wonted 
marks every day fail us, and where we thought it was we see it is 
not — for alter and change residence it cannot sure. And yet I see 
no good of body or of mind secure to a man for all his past 
labours, without perpetual watchfulness and perseverance, whenas 
one above others [I.e. Ih’ynno] who hatli suffered much and long in 
the defence of T ruth shall, after all this, give her cause to leave 
him so destitute, and so vacant of her defence, as to yield his mouth 
to 1)0 tlio common road of Truth and Falsehood, and such falsehood 
as is joined with the rash and heedless calumny of his neighbour. 
For what book hath he over met with, as his complaint is, ‘ printed 
in the city,* maintaining, either in the title or in the whole per- 
suance, ‘ Divorce at Pleasure 1 * *Tis true that to divorce upon 
extreme necessity, when, through the perverseness or the apparent 
uuaptiiess of either, the continuance can be to both no good at all, 
but an intolerable injury and temptation to the wronged and the 
defrauded, to divorce then there is a book that Avrites it lawful. 
And that this law is a pure and wholesome national law, not to be 
withheld from good men because others likely enough may abuse it 
to their pleasure, cannot be charged upon that book, but must be 
entered a bold and impious accusation against God himself, who did 
not for this abuse withhold it from his own people. It will be just, 
therefore, and best for the reputation of him who in his Suhitanes 
hath thus censured, to recall his sentence. And if, out of the 
abundance of his volumes, and the readiness of his quill, and the 
vastness of his other employments, especially in the great Audit for 
Accounts, he can spare us aught to the better understanding of 
this point, he shall bo thanked in public, and what hath offended 
in the book shall willingly submit to his correction — provided ho 
be sure not to come with those old and stale suppositions, unless he 
can take away clearly what that discourse hath urged against them, 
by one who will expect other arguments to be persuaded the good 
1 See the quotation from Prynne’s ‘‘Queries/’ anU, pp. 208-9. 
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health of a sound answer than the gout and dropsy of a big 
margent, littered and overlaid with crude and huddled quota- 
tions.” 

But it is the anonymous author of the pamphlet which Mr. 
Caryl had licensed that comes in for the most ferocious and 
protracted punishment. On the evidence of the pamjddet 
itself one can see that he was some very insignificant person, 
not worth Milton’s while on liis own account, hut only hecause 
Milton wanted to toss and gore somebody publicly for a whole 
hour, by way of deterring others. 

The Answerer begins l)y announcing tliat h(‘ is first to show 
what the Doctrine or Ib'scipline of Divorce really is, then to 
give some reasons “ why a man may not put away his w'ife 
for indisposition, unfitness, or contrariety of mind, although 
manifested in much sharpness,” and finally to reply to the 
arguments to the contrary brought forward in Milton’s hook. 
Nine pages having sufficed for the first two divisions, the 
remaining thirty-five are devoted to ^lilton. They are dull 
and plodding, the punctuation and expression showing that 
the author was ill-educated and little accustoiiKul to write ; 
and, from tlic frecpient nse of scrivener-like or attorney-like 
phrases and illustrations, one soon comes to conjecture the 
pamphlet to have been written by some one in a small way 
of law^-hnsiness. Occasionally there is a little hit of personal 
reference, proving tliat the writi*r knew s(unethiiig about 
Milton and his reput(?d habits. Thus, speaking of Milton’s 
complaint of a wife to all due conversation inaccessible,” lie 
says, It is true, if every man were of your breeding and 

capacity, there were some colour for this ])lea ; for we be- 
“ lieve you to count no woman to due conversation accessible 
"'as to you, except she can speak Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
“ French, and dispute against the Canon Law as well as you. 
‘'or at least he able to hold discourse with you. But other 
"gentlemen of good quality are content with fewin* and 
"meaner endowments, as you know well enough.” Soine- 
times he criticises Milton’s phraseology. "The rankest 
politician,” Milton had said in one of his sentences ; on 
which this is tin* comment : " Is this the fine language that 
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your book is commended for ? Good your worship, look a 
little more upon your rhetoric in this one piece, shall I say 
“of nonsense? However, I am sure it is contrary to all 
“laws and customs of speaking. ‘Rankest politician!* 
“ Wonderful ! ” Milton’s phrase describing a dull woman as 
“an image of earth and phlegm” likewise attracts notice. 
“ We confess,” he says, “ this is something of a sad case ; but 
“yet I believe you speak but hypeikolically (as they use to 
“say): for women are usually more than earth and phlegm; 
“ they have many times spirit enough to wear the breeches, if 
“they meet not witli a rare wit to order them. I wonder you 
“should use such ]dirases : 1 know nor h(\ar of maids or 
“ women that are all earth and phh'gm, much less images of 
“earth and ])hlegnL If there be any such, yet you need take 
“no thought for them; there are enough dull enough to own 
“ them ; and, lor yourself or any other who desire them, 
“ there are spirited dames enough who are something liesides 
“mere images of earth and phlegm.” Here is a specimen of 
the argununitation : — “ 8uj)pose you should covenant with a 
“man at Hackney that he should dwell in your house at 
“Aldersgate Street, and you in requital should dwell in his 
“house at Hackney, for a time: I doubt not but your main 
“ end in this your covenant was your own solace, ])eac,e, 
“ refreshing. Well, but suppose, when you came there, 
“the Cavaliers or other soldiers should troulde you, ami 
“should be quarter(‘d there; who, ])oradventure, if tliey did 
“ not quite put you out, yet would lie in your most ])leasant 
“ chamber, best situate for your solace, peace, and refreshing, 
“and divers other ways would annoy you, by means whereof 
“ you could not enjoy that pleasure and delight which you 
“ intended in your covenant Avhen you changed houses with 
“ the other. Think you in this ca.se it would be lawful or ac- 
“cepted on by the other party if now you should come to him 
“and say ‘Sir,. I covenanted for your house at Hackney for 
“my own refreshing, comfort, and solace; but I am distuihed 
“ of it, I do not enjoy the end of my covenant : give me my own 
“house again, and go you and live there.* He would tell you, 
“ and so he might justly, ‘ Stay, Sir; take your own fortune ; 
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** a bargain is a bargain ; you must even stand to it.’ ” Some- 
times the writer thinks he will rebuke sliarply. Thus : — “ This 
‘‘is a wild,mnd, and frantic Divinity, just like to the opinions 
“ of the maids of Aldgate [some Antinomiaii young women 
that had been making themselves notorious]. ‘ Oh/ say they, 

“ ‘ we live in Christ and Christ doth all for us ; we are Christed 
“in Christ and Godded in God, and at the same time that we 
“ sin here wo, joined to Clirist, do justice in him.’ . . Fie, fie, 
“blush for shame, and publish no more of this loose Divinity.” 
But the clioicest bit shall come last. Criticising the conclu- 
sion of a passage in jMilton's treatise, the language of the first 
portion of which is pronounc(‘d “too sublime and angelical 
for mortal creatures to com])rehend it,” the Answerer declares, 
“ This frothy discourse, were it not sugared over witli a little 
“ neat language, would appear so immeritous, so contrary to 
“ all humane learning, yea truth and common experience 
“itself, that all that read it must needs count it worthy to 
“ be burnt by the hangman.” 

Milton’s first glance at the anonymous pamphlet, he tells 
ns, had shown him the sort of person he bad to deal with. 
He could be no educated man, for in tlu^ very first page ot 
his pamphlet, where he quotes Greek and Hebrew words, lie 
misspells them. This was no serious crime in itself ; only a 
man falsely pretending to know a language would do worse ! 
“ Nor did I find this his want of the ])rctcnded languages 
‘ alone, but accompanied with such a low and homespun 
“ expression of his motlier-English all along, without joint 
“ or frame, as made me, ere T knew further of him, often stop 
“ and conclude that this author could for certain be no other 
“ than some mechanic.” It ^vas singular also that, while the 
Second Edition of the Doctrine, and Dlscijdinc of Dirorce had 
been out for months before the publication of this Answer, 
only the Eii’st Edition was referred to in the Answc'r. This, 
indeed, had enabled Milton to find out who the Answerer was, 
and the whole history of his pamphlet. For, in the course of 
the preceding summer, he had been amused by hearing that 
there was in the press, half printed, an Ans\ver to the First 
Edition of his Divorce Book, concocted by a committee of heads, 
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in the centre of wlioni was — “ let the reader hold his laughter,” 
he says, and hear the story out an actual serving- man.” 
At least, he had been a serving-man, waiting at table, clean- 
ing trenchers, and the like ; but he was ambitious of rising 
in the world, and had turned Solicitor. Zeal for public 
morality, or some farther ambition for literary distinction, had 
put it into his head to answer the First Edition of Milton’s 
treatise ; and, taking into his confidence one or two raw 
young Divines of his acquaintance, he had actually composed 
something, and sent it to the press. Milton had resolved 
that, if the thing did appear, he would leave it unnoticed. 
For some months, during which it had been lying unfinished 
ill the press, he had quite dismissed it from his mind. But 
lo 1 here it was at length, stitched and published — this pre- 
cious composition of the Serving-man turned Solicitor. Not 
quite as it had come from his pen, however ! A Divine of 
note — no other, in fact, than ilr. Caryl himself, the Licenser — 
had looked over the thing, and stuck it here and there with 
a clove of his own calligraphy to keep it from tainting.” 
This, and Caryl’s approbation prefixed, had rather altered the 
state of matters ; and Milton had resolved that, when he had 
leisure for a little recreation, his man of law should not 
altogether lose his soliciting.” 

Nor does he. Never was poor wretch so mauled, so tum- 
bled and rolled, and kept on tumbling and rolling, in igno- 
minious mire. Milton indeed pays him the coniidiment of 
following his reasonings, restating them in their order, and 
quoting his words ; but it is only, as it were, to wrap up the 
reasoner in the rags of his own bringing, and then kick 
him along as a footl)all through a mile of mud. Wo need not 
trouble ourselves with the reasonings, or with the incidental 
repetitions of ^Tilton’s doctrine to which they give rise ; it 
Avill be enough to exhibit tlie emphasis of Milton’s foot 
administered at intervals to the human bundle it is propelling. 

I mean not to dispute Idiilosophy with this Pork,” he says 
near the beginning; “this clod of an antagonist,” lie calls 
him at tlie next kick ; “ a serving-man both by nature and 
function, an idiot by breeding, and a solicitor by presump- 
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tion,” is the third propulsion ; after which we IokSc reckoning 
of the nunjher of the kicks, they come sometimes so in- 
geniously fast. "'Basest and hungriest inditer,” “groom,” 
“ rank pettifogger,” " mere and arrant pettifogger,” “ no 
antic hobnail at a morris but is more handsomely face- 
tious ; ” “a boar in a vineyard,” “ a snout in this pickle,” 
“ the serving-man at Addlegate ” (suggested by ' the maids 
at Aldgate’), “this odious fool,” “the noisome stench of 
his rude slot,” “ the hide of a varlet,” “ such an unswilled 
hogshead,” “ such a cock-brained solicitor ; ” “ not a golden, 
but a brazen ass ; ” “ barbarian, the shame of all honest attor- 
neys, why do they not hoist him over the bar and blanket 
him ? ” — such are a few of the varied elegancies. Two or 
three of them break the bounds within which modern taste 
permits quotation. “ I may be driven,” he says in the end, 
“ to curl up this gliding prose into a rough Sotadic, that shall 
“ rime him into such a condition as, instead of judging good 
“ books to be burnt by the executioner, he shall be readier to 
“ he his own hangman. So much for this nuisance.” After 
which, as if feeling that he had gone too far, he begs any 
person dissenting from his Doctrine, and willing to argue it 
fairly, not to infer from this Colasterion that he was dis- 
pleased at being contradicted in print, or that he did not 
know how to receive a fair antagonist with civility. Prac- 
tically, however, I should fancy that, after the Colasterion, 
most people would be indisposed to try the experiment of 
knowing what Milton meant by being civil to an antagonist. 
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CHAPTER T. 


COMPOSITION OF THK NEW MODEL, AND VIEW OF THE WORK LYING 

BEFORE IT FIRST ACTIONS OP THE NEW MODEL — CROMWELL 

RETAINED IN COMMAND : BATTLE OP NASEBY : OTHER SUCCESSES 

OP THE NEW MODEL POOR PERPORMANCE OP THE SCOTTISH 

AUXILIARY ARMY EPISODE OP MONTROSE IN SCOTLAND — PAG- 

END OP THE WAR IN ENGLAND, AND PLIGHT OP THE KING TO 
THE SCOTS — PALLEN AND RISEN STARS. 

By the Ordinance for New-Modelling the Parliamentarian 
Army, passed February 15, 1644-5, and by tlie Selt-Denying 
Ordinance, which followed April 3, 1645, excluding all mem- 
bers of either House from commands in tlie New Army, the 
prospects of the war had been completely altered. From 
these dates people everywhere were talking of the New 
Model, and what it was likely to accomplish, the only dilfer- 
erice being that the bulk of the ParliamcHitarians ex})eeted 
great things from it, while the Boyalists, and perhaps also 
those of the Parliamentarians who resented the removal of 
Essex from the chief command, and their own removal from 
commands under him, regarded the whole experiment rather 
sneeringly, and ridiculed it as the New Noddle. Which of 
these sets of prophets were in the right will appear presently ; 
meanwhile it is desirable that we should know as exactly as 
possible what the New Model or New Noddle really was. 

COMPOSITION OP THE NEW MODEL, AND VIEW OF THE WORK 
LYING BEFORE IT. 

The following is an account of the organization of the New 
Model, with a list of its chief Officers u lien it was first 
organized : — 
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TOTAL ARMY ESTIMATED AT 22,000. 

Commander-in-Chief : Sir Thomas Fairfax {cetat. 33). 

Second-{)i-Command (for tho present) : Philip Skippon, with the rank oi 
Sorj can t- Maj or- Go ncral . 

Chief of Ordmincf’ ; Thomas Hammond. Ho was a brother of tho Royalist 
Dhiiio and King’s faithful Chaplain, Dr. Henry Hammond (see Vol. II. 519 
and 526, Note) ; and tho split of the Hammond family into Royalists an<l 
l*arliamcntarians was much noticed. 

Scout- Mttsier- O eneral : Lkonard Watson, ^'onginally a goldsmith in Lincoln.” 

C/uijjlatn to the Ciynimauder-in-Chi(f : Mr. Edward Howh.es. 

SecceiOtTy to the Commatider-ifi-Chief : John Rushworth. 


I. Foot -14,400. 

These consisted of twelve Ivegiments, each of 1,200 men, and 
each divided into ten Companies. Tlio ofFiccrs of tho Eegiments, 
respectively, were as follows : — 

1. (The Comniander-in-Chicf’s Regiment) : — Colonel Sir Thomas Fairfax ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson ; Major Cooke ; and seven Ciiptains. 

2. (The Serjeant-Major-Conerars Regiment) : — Colonel PiiiTiiP Skippon ; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Francis; Major Ashfi eld ; and seven Ca])t.'uns. 

3. Colonel Holiiorn ; Lieutenant-Colonel Cottesworth ; Major Smith ; and 
seven Captains. 

4. Colonel Crawford or Crayford, .snccocded soon by young Colonel; Robert 
Hammond {a tat, 24), a nephew of tho chief of tlie Ordnance and of tho Royalist 
Dr. Hemy Hammond ; Lienteiiant-Odoncl Isaac Ewer (reported to have 
been serving man”) ; Major Saunders ; and seven Captains. 

5. Colonel Barclay; Lieutenant-Colonel Ewins (Innes ?) ; Major Cowt.ll ; 
and .seven Captains. 

6. Colonel Edw’aud Montague { ertat . only 20 : he was cousin of tho Earl of 
Manchester, being son of the Earl’s brother. Sir Sidney Montague, who had 
been M.P. for Hunts, but was now dead) ; Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis Grimes; 
Major Kelsey ; and seven Captains. 

7. Colonel Aldridge ; Licntonant-Colonel Walter Lloyd (who succeeded to 
the Colonelcy) ; Major Read ; and seven Caidains. 

8. Colonel John Ptckkring (of the family of tlio Pickerings, of Tichmarsh, 
Northamptonshire, “a little man,” quite young, and cousin of the boy who 
was to 1)0 known as the poet- Drydon) ; Lienlcnant-CUdonel John Hew'SON 
(originally a shoemaker in Weslininstcr, but who liad risen from tho ranks b} 
his valour) ; Major J UBBS ; and seven ( Captains, one of whom w.as a Captain 
Axtell. 

9. Colonel Fortescue ; Lieutenant-Colonel JhrLsTRODE ; Major Richiiell ; 
and seven (’’aptains. 

10. Colonel Richard lN(;()LDsnY {(/.7aL 23: Ids father was Sir Richard Ingol<lsl.)y 
of Leiitlienborongli, and his mother was a cousin of Cromwell’s) ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Fariunuton ; Major Philip (hioMWELL (a cousin of Cromwell’s: 
second son of his uncle Sir Philip Cromwell) ; and seven Captains. 

11. (Artillery) Colonel Thomas Ratnbbohouch (once ‘^a skipper of Lynn,” who 
had seen service at sea) ; Lieu tenant- Colonel Ow^EN ; Alojor Dove ; and 
seven Captains. 

12. (Artillery) Colonel Ralfii Wklden, a veteran ; who.se undor-oflficors I h.avo 
not ascertained, save that one of them seems to havo been Robert 
Lilburne (brother of John Lilburne), who in time succeeded to the 
Colonelcy. 

II. Horse and Dragoons = 7,600. 

The Horse (G,G00) consisted of eleven Kogiments, each of GOO, 
divided into six troops; the Dragoons consisted of one Kegiment 
(1,000), in ten troops of 100 each. They were olheered thus : — 

1. (The Commander-in-Chief’s Regiment) :— Colonel SiR Thomas Fairfax 
Major John Desrorottgh (a brother-in-law of Oliver Cromwell’.s : married 
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to his younger sister, Jano Cromvrell) ; and four Captains, ono of them a 
Captain Berry. 

2. Colonel Middleton ; Major Richard Norton ; and four Captains. 

3. Colonel Thomas Sheffleld (a younger son of the aged Earl of Mulgrava, 
and uncle of Sir Thomas Fairfiix) ; Major Sheffield (the Colonel’s sou or 
brother ? ) ; and four Captains. 

4. Colonel Charles Kleetwood (a young man of a good Buckinghamshire 
family, and well known to Milton from his childhood, as Milton himself tells 
us : he had served first as a private trooper in the Earl fo Essex’s guards, 
and had rapidly distinguished himself) ; Major Thomas Harrison (formerly 
an attorney’s clerk in London) ; and four Captains. 

5. Colonel Edward Rossiter ; Major Twistleton ; and four Captains. 

6. Colonel Vermuyden (a Dutchman, who resigned after a month or two of 
good service, and returned to Jlolland, where h\s father. Sir Cornelius 
Vermuyden, was engaged in engineering works) ; Major IIuntinodon (who 
succeeded Vermuyden in the Colonelcy) ; and four Captains. 

7. Cv)lonol Algernon Sidney (famous long afterwards for his death : now 
a^at. 23 : third son of the Earl of Leicester : had served as a Captain in 
Manchester’s army — he and his eldest brother, Philip, Lord Lisle, being 
more actively Parliamentarian than their father) ; Major Alford ; and four 
Captains. 

S. Colonel Sir Robert Pye, junior (son of the Sir Robert Pyo who had been 
M.P. for Woodstock, as colleague with Speaker Lcnthall, since the beginning 
of the Long Parliament, and was now a conspicuous man in the House) ; 
Major Matthew Tomlinson (said to have been ‘^a gcntlcman-ushcr to a 
lady”); and three Cai>tains, one of whom was Hknry Jretun (a B. A. of 
Oxford, and barrister of the Middle Temple, aitat. 35, wlio had taken to 
soldiering ; described as of ‘*a melancholic, reserved, dark nature,” and great 
ability). 

9. Colonel Edward Whalley (rumoured by tliQ Royalists to have been 
woollen -draper or petty merchant in London,” who had got into debt 
and migrated to Scotland for a time ; but certainly of a Nottinghamshire 
family of mark, and certainly a cousin of Cromwell’s ; recently also known 
for excellent service under Cromwell as Major in Cromw'clVs own regiment) ; 
Major Bethell ; and four Captains. 

10. Colonel Richard Graves ; Major Adrian Scroop ; and four Captains. 

11. Colonel Sir Michael Livesey, Bart., of Co. Kent; Major Sldascue; and 
four Captains. 

Rciiiment of Dragoons : Colonel John Okey (originally, it is said, a ‘'drayman,” 
then “ stoker in a brewhouse at Islington,” and next a “ most poor chandler 
in Thames Street ;” said also to have been “of more bulk than brains ;” but 
certainly of late an invincible dragoon- olFiccr) ; Major Williams or Gwil- 
LIAMS ; and eight Captains. 

N.B. Some of the abovc-nientioried officers (.such as Colonels Middleton, Livesey, 
Holborn, and Barclay) do not seem to have taken the places as.signed them 
in the Now Mo<lcl. Others therefore had to bo brought in by Fairfax 
almost at onco. Among tho.so were: — 1. As Colonds of Horse: Colonel 
Butler ; tho Hon. John Fiennes (thirtl son of VLscount Sayc and Sole) ; 
Charles Run (ho had been nominated in tho (\>minons for a Colonelcy 
Feb. 28 and March 10544-5, and rejected both times ; but must have been 
appointed soon afterwards). 2. As Colonels of Foot: Edward Harley 
(who.so Lieutenant -Colonel was Thomas Pride, a foundling who had boon a 
drayman) ; John IjAMBEUT (who had been a Colonel under Fairfixx in tho 
North) ; Sir Hardress Waller {wtat. 41, cousin of Sir William Waller). ^ 

1 In tho Lords Journals, date March by Bushworth (VI. 13 17 ei ser/.). Mr. 
18, 11)44-5, thero is a list of tho in- Clements Markham’s account of the 
tended officers of the New Mo<lel as Now Model Army in his life of Fairfax 

then agreed to, after a month or two of (pp. 188-202) has likewise ])cen of use, 

choosing, between the Lords and tho though it does not profess to be more 
Commons. This has been my chief than general, nor to be calculated for 
authority; but it has been aided and tho very commencement of the New 

chocked by tho A iJedivfctfa of tho Model. Some particulars of intor- 

Now Modol chaplain Spriggo (pp. 8-10 mation respecting jiersons 1 have taken 
et seg. of Oxford Edition of 1854) and from Mr. Marklxim ; others 1 have had 
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Such was the fenious New Model.^ Where was it first to 
be employed ? This was an anxious question ; and, to under- 
stand it, we must have the map of England before us 
as it appeared to the Parliamentarians in the early months 
of 1645. 

England then, in the eyes of the Parliamentarians, con- 
sisted of four regions, as follows : — (I.) The Fre-eminent and 
assured Farliamentarian Region. This included London and 
Middlesex, with the Eastern and South-Eastern counties at 
their back, or immediately llauking them north and south — 
viz. : Herts, Essex, Cambridge, Bedford, Northamptonshire, 
Hunts, Suffolk, Norfolk, and almost all Lincoln, together with 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex. All this sweep of country was 
now thoroughly in the possession of the Parliament, and 
constituted the region whence it drew its main strength. 
The services of the New Model were not required in it ; 
for it was the main feeder and support of the New Model. 
(II.) The -Northern Counties. Here, beyond the Humber 
and Mersey, or perhaps even beyond the Trent, the cause of 
Parliament was also in the ascendant. Since Marston Moor 
Royalism lingered here only in a few towns and garrisons. 


to gather miscellaneously from the 
Parliamentary Journals, Wood, Car- 
lyle’s Crunnvell, Walker’s Hist, of Inde- 
pendency, Reprint of The Mtfatertf of 
the Good Old Caa.se (a satirical tract of 
1660) at end of Vol. Ilf. of Pari. Hist., 
&c. I have had to rectify the spell ing.'> 
of some of the names in the original 
Lords Journals liat, and to find out 
the Christian names where possible. It 
is not always so easy as one might 
suppose to ascertain the Chri.stian name 
of a man who may have boon of con- 
siderable note in his day and have left 
his mark. 

1 In the New Model the reader ought 
to note throe things: — (1) The com- 
I)arativo youth of the officers. There 
toere veterans ; but the Commander-in- 
chief was but thirty-three years of age, 
and most of the Colonels wore still 
younger. (2) The blending of diflfjrcnt 
ranks of society in the body of the 
officers. The majority were decidedly 
from the ranks of the aristocracy and 
genti*y — peers’ younger son.s, knights, 
sons of knights and couiitry-gontlo- 
meii, &c. ; but in men like Skippon, 
Colonel Okey, Colonel Rai?isboioiigh, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ewer, Lieu tenant - 
Colonel Hewson, Lieutenant- Colon el 
Pride, Major Harrison, and Major 
Tomlinson, there was a conspicuous 
sprinkling of stout representatives of a 
lower and tiioro popular stratum. The 
Royalists, an<l even the Presbyterians, 
fastened on this fact and exaggerated 
it. All the army, from the general 
to the meanest sentinel, could not 
muster £1,000 a year in lands among 
them : so it was laxly said. (3) Another 
fact, of which tlio Presbyterians and 
the Royalists, and other anti Crom- 
wollians, afterwards made the most, 
was the tmusual number of relatives of 
Cromwell that there were amcmg the 
officers. To those who regarded the 
whole invention and organization of the 
Now Model as a deep design of Crom- 
well’s craft, with Fairfax as his tem- 
porary tool, this fact was blackly sig- 
nificant. But, apai-t altogether from 
that theory, the fiict is important, and 
ought to bo home in mind. There was 
not only much of the Cromwell spirit 
in the New Model from the first, but a 
large leaven of the Cromwell kin. 
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In Cumberland, Carlisle still held out for tlie King, and tlie 
siege of this city, together with the preservation of the North 
generally, was the work now specially expected from the 
Scottish auxiliary army. In Yorkshire, the castles of Skipton, 
Pontefract, Scarborough, Sandal, and Bolton, and, in Lanca- 
shire, Latham House and Greenhaugh Castle, kept up the 
King’s flag, but were surrounded by local Parliamentary 
besiegers. On the whole there was no reason for anxiety now 
about the North within itself; and the hope was that tlie 
Scottish Army and other stray forces in those parts might 
be able soon to move southwards and co-operate with the New 
Model. (III.) The South-West and Mid-Southern Counties. 
Here the King was vastly in the ascendant. Cornwall was 
absolutely his ; Devon was wliolly his, with the exception of 
the port of Plymouth, still held for the Parliament, but be- 
sieged by the King’s forces ; Somerset was wholly his, save 
that Taunton was holding out for Parliament in great distress ; 
all Wilts was his, except Malmesbury Castle ; in Dorset he was 
nearly master, though the three port-towns of Poole, Lyme, 
and Weymouth (Melcombe) had Paiiiamentary garrisons ; and 
even in Hants, where the Parliament divided the power with 
him more equally, he held the two strong places of Winches- 
ter and Basing. The King’s field-forces in all this south- 
western and southern region were extremely numerous, apart 
from the garrisons, and were commanded by Lords Goring and 
Hopton, Sir Kichard Greenville, Major-General Sir John 
Digby, and others. With them was tlie Prince of Wales, now 
fifteen years of age. He had been recently sent from Oxford 
into those parts, with a view both to his own safety and to 
the effects of his influence. (IV.) The Enfjlish MidlandSy 
hacked, hy Wales. Here also the King was firmly established. 
Here it was that, with the Princes Bupert and Maurice as his 
chiefs ill command, he directly faced the massed Parliamen- 
tarianisniof London and the Eastern Counties. In Bucks and 
Berks, indeed, his forces and those of the Parliament overlapped 
each other. Aylesbury, the chief town in Bucks, was the 
Parliament’s, wliile Boarstall House, ten or twelve miles east 
from it, was the King’s ; and, similarly, tlie east of Beiks, 
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with Windsor, Eeading, and Abingdon, were mainly held by 
Parliament, while in the same county the King had some 
strong garrisons. Oxford, however, the coui^fcty of the King’s 
head-quarters, was wholly in his possession, Avith the exception 
of Henley on tlie Berks border. To the north of Oxfordshire 
was Warwickshire, all the King’s except Warwick Castle, 
though bordered by Northamptonshire, which was all the 
Parliament’s ; and farther north were the shires of Leicester, 
Nottingham, and Stafford, in each of which, though the Par- 
liament held the county-town, the King had countervailing 
strongholds. Then, at the back of this row of central coun- 
ties facing the massed Parliamentarianism of the East, there 
were the shires of Gloucester, Worcester, Salop, and Chester, 
in which Parliament had scarcely any hold ; that of ITere- 
ford, in Avhich it had no hold ; and the whole bulk of Wales, 
in which the tAvo castles of Pembroke and Montgomery Avere 
the sole Parliamentarian specks. Leaning back upon Wales, 
and the English counties of the Welsh border, the King, from 
Oxford, Avith its flanking counties north and south, fronted 
Parliament very formidal)ly.^ 

FIfIST ACTIONS OF THE NKAV MODEL. 

Clearly, it Avas against one or other of the two last- 
nKUitioiied D’gions tliat tlie Ncav Afodel must first show its 
j^rowess. Which of the tAvo should it be ? 

Tlie West had many claims. Besides the importance of 
relieving the besieged Parliamentary garrisons in that direc- 
tion, tliere was the necessity of taking precaution against 
the possible advance from it of Goring’s forces towards 
London. Accordingly, even before the Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance had become law, CromAvcll and Sir William Waller 
had been ordered on a special expedition into the West 
(Februar}’' 27), “for relief of Melcornbe and the garrisons and 
places adjacent, and for preventing and breaking the enemy’s 

1 In this survey of the state of.tho 1854), repc,'it(3(l in Rushworth, VI. pp. 
war over all Knglaml in April [ 18-22. '^Pho geographical information 

have availed myself of the introductory in those 'J'uhlos is, however, somewhat 
Tables in Spriggc (pp. xi. xvi., Edit. confused; ;nid 1 have recast it. 
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levies and recruits.” Cromweirs men were very reluctant to 
go on this expedition, probably because they did not like to 
servo with Waller. But, Cromwell having managed them, he 
and Waller did go into the West as far as Dorset and Somer- 
set, and, after as much success as was possible, returned about 
the middle of April. The Self-Denying Ordinance was then 
law; and on the 22nd of April Cromwell was at Windsor, to 
resign his command, and take leave of Fairfax. 

Suddenly, on the following morning, a message from the 
Committee of tlie two Kingdoms came to Windsor ordering 
Fairfax to employ Cromwell on a new enterprise of pressing 
moment.^ He was to ride witli all haste into Oxfordsliire, 
to intercept, if possible, a convoy of 2,000 horse, whicli 
Prince Piipert was to deiacli from Worcester, then tlio liead- 
(piartors of the King’s main army, for the pur])ose of fetching 
off the King and Ids Artillery-train from Oxford. As the 
forty days of grace fixed by the Self-Denying Ordinance did 
not expire till the 1 3th of May, Cromwell would have time 
to perform this service before the exact day on which his re- 
signation was rerpiired ! In fiict, he performed it thoroughly 
in two days. On the 24th of April he mot the enemy, con- 
sisting of the Queen’s own regiment, the Earl of North- 
hampton’s, and Lord Wilniot’s, at Tslip Bridge, routed them 
utt('Tly, slew many, and took about 200 prisoners and 400 
horses, l)Osi(ies the Qu(*en’s standard. Not only so ; but, some 
of the fugitives having taken refuge in Bletchington House, 
then commanded by Colonel Thomas Windebank, son of the 
ex-Secretary, witli a garrison of 200 men, Cromwell liad 
summoned the house to surrender, and, though a defence 
might easily liave been made, Windebank had actually 
surrendered that same night, giving up all his stores. 

Such were the first actions of the New Model ; and, as 

^ This ^^Committeo of tho two King- died) anti sending orders, &c., to Fnirfiix. 
doms’* originally appointed in Fob. Manchester, Sayo and Sole, Wlmi ton, 
1613-4, after the coming in of tho Scots and Vano the younger, of tho Englisli 
Auxiliary Army (sec list of members memV:crs of tho Comniittco, and 
a)iQ, p. 41), is found very active after Loudoun and Sir Archil tald Johnstone 
tho organization of the Now Mtxlel — a of tho Scottish members, signoti most 
<luorum always sitting in Derby II onso, such orders ami letters in May and 
Canon Row, Westminster, close to June 1645 (see Kushworth, VI. 27-33). 
Parliament (the house in which Pym had 
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they carried joy into the rarliaiuentariaii heart, so in the 
Kind’s quarters they caused rage and vexation. Windebank 
was tried by court-martial for cowardice, and, notwith- 
standing his connexions, was shot to death in the court of 
Merton College, Oxford (May 3).^ 

CROMWELL RETAINED IN COMMAND : BATTLE OF NASEBY : 

OTHER SUCCESSES OF THE NEW MODEL. 

On the 1st of iMay, while Cromwell was still absent in 
Oxfordshire, the main body of the New Model, under Fairfax 
and Skippon, was on the move in another direction. It had 
seemed on the whole that it would be of most use in tlie 
South-West. In especial, there was great anxiety for tlie 
relief of Taunton. Hut, when Fairfax had got as far as into 
Dorset, on his way to Taunton, he was overtjiken by an Ordi- 
nance of the two Houses, in conformity with a resolution of 
the Committee of both Kingdoms (May 6), recalling him and 
Skippon, with the bulk of the New Model, for service, after 
all, in the Mid-English Counties. For Goring had carried 
much of the South-Western force thither, and had joined 
Itupert and Maurice, so that there was a great stir of 
something new intended about Oxford and round the 
King’s person. Accordingly, detaching only a brigade of 
some 7,000, consisting of Weldeii’s, Lloyd’s, Fortescue’s, and 
Ingoldsby’s foot-regiments, and Graves’s horse-regiment, 
with some other district forces, all under Welden’s 
chief command, to push on for the relief of Taunton, 
Fairfax wheeled his main force back north-east, and, after 
forced cross-country marching, found himself (May 14) at 
the well-known Newliury, on his way to Oxford. By this 
time he knew, if he had not known it before, that he was to 
have the help of other generalship under him than that of 
Skippon. If it had ever been really intended that Cromwell 

1 For facts in the preceding three 1857) 1. 163-167 ; Rushworth, VI. 23-25. 
paragraphs see Commons Journals^ We had a glimpse of young Windebank 
Feb. 27 and 28, and March 4 and nt an earlier period, when he little 
20, 1644-5; Sprigge’s Anglia Itediv. foresaw this end. See Vol. II. p. 70. 
(1854) 11 -13; Carlyle’s Cromwell (ed. 
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should retire from the Army with the others, according to 
the strict terms of tlie Self-Denying Ordinance, the successes 
at Islip Bridge and Bletchington House had put it into all 
men’s minds to inquire how the Army could get on without 
him. The Army itself had hut one opinion on the subject. 
For many montlis past he had been the darling of the entire 
force, so that, whenever he appeared unexpectedly on the field, 
there were shouts of ''A Cromwell ! A Cromivell Willingly 
or unwillingly, Parliament had to defer to this sentiment ; and 
on May 10, three days before the expiry of the forty days 
of grace fixed by the Self-Denying Ordinance, a special ordi- 
nance of the Commons continuing Cromwell in his employ- 
ment for forty days longer, i.e. till June 22, M'as agreed to by 
the Lords. There was murmuring among the Presbyterians 
and the friends of the late generals, Essex, Manchester, and 
Waller ; but the thing was inevitable. Nay, when Fairfax 
and other officers of the New Model, not content with 
the vague and brief additional use of Cromwell’s services 
thus offered, petitioned distinctly for his appointment as 
Lieutenant-general, vyith chief command of the horse, 
that also had to be conceded. The petition was read in the 
Commons and agreed to, June 10 ; on which day a letter was 
drawn up, signed by the Speaker, and despatched to Fairfax, 
“ to desire liim, if he shall so think fit, to appoint Lieutenant- 
general Cromwell to command the horse during so long 
time as the House shall dispense with his absence.” ^ 

Within four days after the formal appointment of Crom- 
well to the Lieutenant-generalship under Fairfax there came 
that great action of the year which more than justified the 
appointment. The circumstances were these : — While Fairfax 
had been on the march towards Taunton, the King, with his 
Artillery-train, &c., had left Oxford (May 7) and taken the 
field with his main army of the Midlands under Prince 
Bupert. Cromwell, who had remained in Oxfordshire, kept 
hovering after him and watching his movements. These 
were uncertain ; but it appeared as if he were tending north- 
wards, to relieve Chester, then besieged by a Parliamentarian 

J Commons Journals of days named. 
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force from Laiicasliire and Cliesliire under Sir William 
Jlrereton.^ When, therefore, Fairfax luid wheeled back from 
his South-Western expedition, and was once more in the 
Midlands, the (|uestioii arose whether lie and liis New jModel 
should besiege Oxford in the King's absence, or wliether 
they should pursue his Majesty and light him in the field. 
The siege of Oxford seemed the preferable course ; and, ac- 
cordingly (May 22), Fairfax, now rejoined by Cromwell, sat 
down before that city. Soon, however, it became question- 
able whether the war-committee had judged rightly. For 
discomfiting the King’s design for the ndief of Chester the 
Parliament had trusted to the Scottish Army, aided by the 
Fiiglish Parliamentarians of the Northern Counties, and by 
a l)and of the New Model horse despatched north under 
Colonel Vermuyden. But the Scots, out of humour with 
the New Model altogether, had been backward or careless; 
the King, through Warwickshire, Worcestershire and Slirop- 
sliire, had made his way into Cheshire ; his ap])ro{ich had 
relieved Chester ; he had then turned eastwards into Stafford- 
shire, had crossed that county, entered Lei cestersl lire, and 
(May 30) taken the town of Leicester by storm. Ho was 
thus on the very verge of tlui I’aiiiament’s own faithful 
Association of the Eastern Counties, and miglit be expected 
to break into that Association. Tmmediately, therefore, the 
plans oi‘ the Parliament were changed. On the very day 
on which the news of the storming of Leicester arrived, 
Cromwell was off from Oxford into the Eastern Counties, 
and on the 5tli of June, Fairfax, with the rest of the New 
Model, raised the siijge of Oxford and marched north, 
fliine 13, he was in tlie north-west of Northamptonshire, 
within sight of the Jving s main force, which had advanced 


^ It is to bo re mom bom l that, apart 
from the New Model, there were .still 
En^-iish Parliamentary garri.sons, and 
field forces, here and there, doing neces- 
sary dislT’ict woric. Sir Willia r ji Drereton, 
M.P. for Cheshire, had had in his hands 
much of tlic niariM-gemont of the war 
in those parts ; and, as In^i was still use- 
ful, Parliament luul exempted him, as 
well as Cronnsxll, fiom the immediate 


Operation of the Self- Denying Oivli- 
na.nco, extending his command (May 
P2) for forty days. Tho same extension, 
on tho snmo flay, was given to Sir 
Thoma.s Mid<Ileton, M.P. for Denbigh- 
shire, at work on tho Welsh border, 
b»it with a reserve that, after tho forty 
days, his command was to bo resigned 
to a Ooloncl Mitten (Commons .Jour- 
nal). 
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out of Leicestershire into that county. Kiwly on that morn- 
ing, wliile he was holding a council of war, Cromwell came 
in, fresh from his work in tlie Association, and welcomed 
as the man most wanted. He at once assumed his Lieu- 
tenant-generalship ; and on the next day, Saturday, June 14, 
1045, there was fought the great Battj.e of Kaseby. There 
had been nothing like it since Marston Moor. The King’s 
Army, commanded by the King in ])erson. Prince Eupert, 
Prince Maurice, Sir Jacob Astley (now Lord Astley), Lord 
Bernard Stuart, Sir George Lisle, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 
and Colonel .Howard, was utterly defeated and ruined. Tlie 
prisoners taken amounted to 5,000, and included many of 
the King’s chief officers ; all tlie artillery was captured, and 
much baggage'., including the King’s cabinet, with his private 
papers and correspondence. These )>ajK5rs were speedily 
published by Parliament under the title of The Kimjs Cabinet 
Q-penctl ; and, by the revelations they made of the King’s 
duplicity, his absolute subjection to tlie Queen, and his 
secret dealings with the Irish and Papists, they did as 
much to discredit his cause as tlie battle itself.^ 

Though Fairftix was voted eveiy where the brave and 
worthy commander-in-chief at Kaseby, and though Skippon 
had behaved like himself and kept his post after having 
been seriously^ wounded, much of the credit of the battle, 
as of that of ^larston Moor, wemt to Cromwell. He had 
commanded the Horse on the right wing, and his success 
there against the enemy’s left had been effectual and decisive. 
Moreover, in the whole marshalling of the battle, and in 
what had prepared for it, people saw, or thought tlu'y saw, 
Cromwell’s inlluence. The horse reginients engaged were, 
on the right wing, Fairfax’s Life-guards, CromweU’s Iron- 
sides, Colonel Whalley’s, Colonel Sir Eobert Pye’s, Colonel 
Eossiter’s, Colonel Sheffield’s, and Ccdonel Fiennes’s, and, 

* Sprigge, 21*51 ; lv\ish\vortli, Warden, a Book entitled The Kinu'si 

29 —48 ; and Carlyle’s Cromwell , J. 169 — Caln.net Openal, or certain Parhtet of 

176. - -More i.s a 110(0 iVoin tlie Station- tSerret Lritem and Paper.^ trritien 
or.s’ Registers, July 9 (16l5) : “Robert “/>// the King's Oirn. hand, taken in, his 
“ Bt (Stock oiitered for his copy, by ( 'alnnet at Kitsthg Field." For an 
“ special command, under t ho hands oi account of Nnsoby battle nn<l rovi« ' 
‘^Mr. Henry Parker and Mr. Thomas of previous accounts, soo Morkhaiu .■< 
“May, Secretaries, and Mr. Miller, /'oiV/fr*'. 21,3 230. 
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on the left wing, Colonel Sutler’s, Colonel Vermuydeii’s 
(now Huntingdon’s), Colonel Eich’s, Colonel Fleetwood’s, and 
another ; and the foot regiments engaged were Fairfax’s own, 
Skippon’s, Colonel Sir Hardress Waller’s, young Colonel 
Pickeiing’s, young Colonel Montague’s, young Colonel Ham- 
mond’s, Colonel Eainshorough’s, and Lieutenant-colonel 
Pride’s. Fairfax in person, with Skippon, commanded the 
foot or main body ; Cromwell, as we have seen, commanded 
the right wing ; but who commanded the left wing ? It was 
the Colonel of that horse-regiment which we have left 
anonymous. And who was he ? No other than that Henry 
Treton, the melancholic, reserved lawyer of the Middle 
Temple, who was only a Captain in Sir Eobert Pye’s regi- 
ment at the formation of the New Model three months before 
{anie, p. 327). He had been recently promoted to a Colonelcy, 
and on the eve of the battle Fairfax had made him Com- 
missary-general of Horse, with command of the left wing, 
over the heads of the other Colonels. This was at Cromwell’s 
request, who had reason to know Ireton, and had special 
confidence in him. Nor did the result belie Cromwell’s 
judgment. Ireton’s wing, indeed, had given way and fled 
under the shock of Eupert’s charges, but not till Ireton him- 
self had had his horse shot under him, received two wounds, 
and been taken prisoner in a counter-attack. Eescued by the 

turn of the V)attle, he came in for a share of the praise.^ 

When the news of the victory reached London, the Parlia- 
ment, amid their various rejoicings, and their voting of a day 
of public thanksgiving to God, a jewel worth 500/. to Fairfax, 
and the like, did not forget one practical inference from 
what had happened. That same day (June 16) tlie Cominons 
signified to the Lords their desire that Cromwell’s exceptional 
Lieutenant-generalsliip should be prolonged ; and, accord- 
ingly, on June 18 it was agreed by both Houses '‘That 

1 llushwortli, VI. 42, 43; Carlyle’s language but Cromwell and his party, 
Crotnwef/, I. 176. — It came to bo an and were muto on such actions as he and 

assertion with the Presbyterians, they conl<l claim no share in,” wrote 

though I do not believe they believed Clement Walker a year or two after 

it themselves, that Oomwell s military Naseby (Hist, of Indep. Part I. 30). 
fame liad been gained by systematic We have seen Baillie writing rather in 
pufTing on the part of ^he Independents, the same way after Marston Moor, 

“The new s-bookn taught. to^jipeakv.Jib 
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“ Lieutenant-general Cromwell shall continue as Lieutenant- 
" general of the Horse, according the established pay of the 
‘‘ Army, for three months fi-oni the end of the forty days 

formerly granted to him.” This extended his coiiimaiid 
under Fairfax only to Sej)t. 22 ; but, that we may not have 
to refer to the matter again, we may here state that, befoi*e 
that date arrived, the term of his service was stretched for 
other four months, with an understanding in fact that it was 
to be indelinitely elastic.^ 

Naseby proved the beginning of the end. It was the 
shivering of the central mass of Eoyalism in England, and 
the subsequent events of the war may be regarded as only 
so much provincial addition, and tedious pursuit of the 
fragments. A sketch of tluise events will suffice. 

Tlie beaten King having fled, witli the wrecks of his army, 
back through Leicestershire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire, 
into Wales, and the INlidlands thus being safe, Fairfax was 
at liberty to transfer his victorious New Alodel to the part of 
England wliere its presence was then most sorely needed, 

i.e. the West and South-West. The brigade which he had 

detached, under Colonel W’^elden, for the relief of Taunton, 
when recalled himself from his former march westward, had 
successfully accomplished that object (May 12), but only 
itself to be shut up in Taunton by a second and severer siege 
by Goring’s forces, returned into those parts. By way of a' 
temporary arrangement for action in the West in these cir- 
cumstances, Parliament had by an ordinance, ^lay 24, en- 
trusted a seimrate command in chief of whatever forces could 
be raised for the West to Major-general Edward Massey, an 
officer well acquainted with that part of the country, and 
distinguished by his previous services in it throughout the 
war.2 But Massey was to hold the separate command only 
till Fairfax could assume it in person. Accordingly, when 
Fairfax, after seeing the King fairly chased away from 
Naseby, turned once more southwards, and, by rapid marches 
through Warwickshire and Gloucestershire, arrived in Wilts 
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fJuiie 27), the conduct of the war in tlie Soutli-West became 
the regular work of the New Model, with Massey as but an 
auxiliary. The progress w'^as rapid. July 3, Taunton was 
relieved the second time, and Goring’s forces obliged 
to retire; July 10, Lamport Battle was fought, in which 
Goring was defeated with great loss ; July 23, Bridgewater 
was taken by storm; July 30, the city of Bath surrendered. 
Thus in one month the King’s power was broken all tlirough 
Somersetshire. August sufficed for the same result in Dorset- 
shire, where Slierborne Castle was battered and stormed on 
the 15 til. On the lOtli of September came tlie splendid 
success of the storming of Bristol. This great city was de- 
fended by Prince Rupert, who had made his way again into 
tlie South-West for the purpose, and wlio liad assured tlie 
King that he would hold it to the last. Nevertheless, after a 
siege of eighteen days, he was glad to surrender — himself 
and his men marching out with their personal baggage and 
the honours of war, but leaving all the ordnance, arms, and 
ammunition in the city as the spoil of the Parliament^ It was 
the greatest blow the King had received since Naseby; and 
h(i was so enraged wdth Rupert that he revoked all his com- 
mands, and ordered him to leave England. Rupert, however, 
having gone to the King, a reconciliation was brought about ; 
and, though he held no high command again during the 
rest of this war, he remained in the Kings service. The 
surrender of Bristol was followed by that of Devizes Castle 
(Sept. 23) and that of Laycock House (Sept. 24) in Wilts, 
and by the storming of Berkeley Castle (Sept. 25) in 
Gloucestershire.^ 


1 Younj^ Major Bothell was mortally 
wounded in the storming of Bristol ; 
and here is a tovichin^ little incident 
of the same action from Mr, Markham’s 
Lifd of Fairfax A nuniir the slain 
(in one of the attacks) was a young 
officer, named Pugsley, who was buried, 
by Fairfax’s order, with militiiry 
lionourH, in a field outside the fort. He 
was just married, and his wife survived 
him for 00 years. On her death, in 
1706, she was buried, according to her 
expressed wishes, without a coffin, in 


her wedding-dress, and with girls 
strewing Howors and fiddlers playing 
before her. In this way she was homo 
to her final resting-place by the side of 
her husband, and the place is still 
known as Pugsley’s Field. 

2 This summary is cliiofly from 
Sprigge ; where, in addition to the text, 
there is an excellent chronological 
table of actions and sieges ; one or two 
of the facts are from Clarendon, and 
Carlyle’s CromioeU. 
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POOR PERFORAIANCE OF THE SCOTTISH AUXILIARY ARMY. 

Let US leave the West and Soutli-Wost for a time, and 

turn to the North. As late as May and June 1645, Baillie, 

then back in London and again on duty in the West- 
minster Assembly, had still been hoping great things from 
his beloved Scottish Army in the North. Since the taking of 
Newcastle (Oct. 1644), indeed, the services of this army had 
been mainly diimb-show, so that the English had begun to 
despise it and to ask whether it was worth its wages. Baillie's 
hope, however, was that, somehow or other after all, it would 
be the Scottish Army, and not this New Model, the invention 
of the Independents and the Sectaries, that would ])erforni 
the finishing action, and reap the final credit. What then 
were his thouglits wlien the news of Naseby reached him ? 
“This accident,” he writCvS, June 17, 1645, three days after 
the Battle, “ is like to change much the face of affairs here. 
“We hoj)e the back of the Malignant [Boyalist] Party is 
“ broken ; [but] some fears the insolence of others, to whom 
“ alone the Lord has given the victory of that day.*' The 
news of the taking of Carlisle at last by the Scots (June 28) 
may have helped to revive his spirits ; but that also may 
have been an indirect consequence of Naseby, and the subse- 
quent small success of tlie Scots during those months when 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and the New Model were succeeding so 
splendidly in the South-West, again threw Baillie into de- 
spondency. The taking of Pontefract Castle (July 21) and of 
Scarborough (July 25) in Yorkshire, and finally that of Latham 
House in Lancashire, after its two years* defence by the 
Countess of Derby (Dec. 4), were the work of the English 
Parliamentarians of the Northern Counties ; and all the Scots 
did was very disappointing. From Carlisle they did, indeed, 
march south, to keep a watch on the King’s movements in 
the Midlands after Naseby, and, after hovering about in tliose 
parts, they laid siege to the town of Hereford, by the d(*sire 
of Parliament (July 31). But early in September they 
raised the siege, Leven pleading that he had not received the 
promised support and was unable to remain. With such 

z 2 
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gruiiiblings and complaints of arrears in their pay, the Scots 
returned northwards, through the mid-counties, to Yorkshire, 
the English Parliament thinking worse and worse of them, 
but still speaking them fair, and desiring to retain them for 
minor service somewhere in England while the New Model 
was doing the real work.^ 

THE EPISODE OF MONTROSE IN SCOTLAND. 

It was not only the small performance and continued 
grumbling of the Scottish Auxiliary Army in England that 
had begun, by September 1645, to disgust tlie English Parlia- 
mentarians with their friends of the Scottish nation. In 
Scotland itself there had been an extraordinary outbreak 
of Iioyalism, which had not only perturbed that country 
throughout, but had latterly advanced to tlie very borders 
of England, threatening to connect itself with all of English 
Eoyalism that was not already beaten, and so undo the hard 
work and great successes of the New Model. Wlio that has 
read Scott’s Legend of Montrose but must be curious as to 
the facts of real History on which that romance was founded? 
They are romantic enough in themselves, and they form a 
very important episode in the general liistory of the Civil 
War. 

Our last sight of tlie young Earl of Montrose was in 
November 1641, when the King, during his visit to Scotland, 
procured his release, and tliat of his associates in the Mer- 
chiston House Compact, from their imprisonment in Edin- 
burgh Castle (Vol. 11. 307). Tlie life of the young Earl 

had then been given back to him, but in what circumstances ! 
Not only had all his expectations from the Merchistoii 
House Compact been falsified, expectations of the overthrow 
of the Argyle supremacy in Scotland, and of the establish- 
ment of a new government for the King on an aristocratic 
basis ; but, by the King’s own acts, Argyle was left doubly 
confirmed in the supremacy, wdtli the added honour of tlie 
Marquisate, and the Presbyterian clergy dominant around 

1 Riishworth, VI. 118 127 ; and Baillie, II. 286 — 316. 
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liim. Sucli a Scotland was no country for Montrose. Away 
from Edinburgh, therefore, on one or other of his estates, in 
Perthshire, Eorfarshire, Stirlingshire, or Dumbartonshire, 
and only occasionally in the society of his wife and his four 
little boys, we see him for some months, thrown back 
moodily upon himself, hunting now and then, corresponding 
with his friends Napier and Keir, but finding his chief relief 
in bits of Latin reading, dreams of Plutarch's heroes, and 
the writing of scraps of verse. Thus : — 

An Alexander I will reign, 

And 1 will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne : 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all,^^ 

Alas ! in a Scotland abject under a squint-eyed Argyle, with 
Loudoun and Warriston for his lieutenants, and a thousand 
rigid and suspicious black-coats giving tlie law singly in 
their pulpits and parishes, and thundering it collectively from 
their Assemblies, what room or opening was there for any 
such Plutarchian life ? It was little better in England, from 
which anyhow he was debarred. He would go abroad 
Were there not great strifes in Europe, struggles other than 
Presbyterian, into whicli a yoxuig Scottish Earl might fling 
himself, to win a glorious name, or die sword in hand ? ^ 

So till August 1642, when the King raised his standard 
for the Civil War in England. Then there was again hope. 
The King remembered the fiery young Scottish Earl, and 
communications had passed between them. Montrose went 
into England ; saw the Queen immediately after her landing 
at Burlington Bay (February 1G42-3) ; and pressed upon 
her his views as to the way in which Scotland might be 
roused in the King’s behalf. He seemed to her Majesty but 
a brave young enthusiast ; and, the Marquis of Hamilton 

1 Napier’s (1856), 371-2, and of 1819 from the original Laiinof 1648), 
Appendix to Vol. 1. p. xxxiv. ; Wii^h- Preface, p. vi. 
art*s Memoirs of Montrose (translation 
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having hastened from Scotland to counteract him, and to 
promise that he himself and his brother Lanark would keep 
Scotland firm to the King’s interest without that open rising 
against the Argyle goveruiiicnt which Montrose reconi- 
niended, the cooler counsel had prevailed. Hamilton and 
Montrose had thus gone back into Scotland together, Hamil- 
ton with the new title of Duke (April 12, 1G43) to encoumge 
him in his dithcult labour, and Montrose disappointed, 
watched, and in fresh danger. Again, however, as months 
had j)assed on, the chance of some such bold enterprise for 
Montrose as he himself had projected had become more 
likely. How ill Hamilton and Lanark had succeeded in 
their milder undertaking we already know. They had not 
been able to check the tide of sympathy in Scotland with 
the English Parliamentarians; they had not been able to 
prevent that sudden Convention of the Scottish Estates 
which Argyle thought necessary in the crisis (June 1C43) ; 
they had not been able to prevent the cordial recei)tion 
there of the Commissioners from the English Parliament, 
nor the offer of armed aid from Scotland to the cause of 
the Parliament on the terms of Henderson’s Solemn League 
and Covenant (August 1643). Montrose, who had foreseen 
this result, and had been trying in vain to engage the 
Marquis of Huntley and other Scottish nobles in an inde- 
pendent coalition for the King, had not gone near the Con- 
vention, but, while it was yet deliberating in Edinburgh, 
had taken care to be again in England, on his way to the 
King with his budget of advices. A Scottish Covenanting 
army would certainly invade England in the cause of the 
Parliament : let their Majesties be in no doubt about that ! 
He had himself the best reason to know the fact; for had 
not the Covenanting chiefs been secretly negotiating with 
him, and offering to forgive him all the past, if only now he 
would return to his allegiance to the Covenant, and accept 
the Lieutenant-generalship of their projected army under 
the Earl of Leven ? If lie had seemed to dally with this 
temptation, it had only been that he might the better fathom 
the purposes of the Argyle government, and report all to 
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their Majesties ! No service, however eminent, under Argyle, 
or with any of the crafty crew of the Covenant, was that on 
wliich his soul was bent, but a quite contrary enterprise, 
already explained to the Queen, by which the Argyle govern- 
ment should be laid in the dust, Scotland recovered for the 
King, and all her resources put at his disposal for the 
recovery of liis power in England also! Hitherto their 
Majesties had not seen fit to confide in him, but had trusted 
rather the Haniiltons, with their middle courses and their 
policy of compromise I Were tlieir Majesties aware what 
grounds might be sliown for the belief that these Hamiltons, 
witli all tlieir plausibilities and fair seeming, were in reality 
little better than tmitors, who had wilfully mismanaged the 
King’s affairs in Scotland for interests and designs of their 
own? So, through the autumn of 1643, had Montrose been 
reasoning with the King and Queen, as yet to little purpose. 
But, when the autumn had passed into winter, and there 
had gathered round tlie King, in his head-quarters at Oxford, 
other refugee Scottish Iloyalists, driven from their country 
by the stiess of the new League and Covenant, and bringing 
intelligence that Leven’s invading army was actually levied 
and ready to march, then the tune of the Iloyal mind did 
somewhat change. The Duke of Hamilton and his brother 
Lanark, coming to Oxford, December 16, to clear themselves, 
were immediately arrested on charges suggested by Montrose 
and the other Scots at Court. To wait trial on these 
charges, the Duke was sent as a prisoner to Bendennis 
Castle ; whence he was removed to St. Michael’s Mount in 
the same county of Cornwall. Lanark, escaping from his 
arrest at Oxford, took refuge for a time in London, was 
cordially received there by the Scottish Commissioners and 
the English Parliamentarians, and returned thence to Scotland, 
converted by the King’s treatment of him into an anti- 
Eoyalist and Covenanter to all temporary appearance, whatever 
he might still be at hcart.^ 

1 Baillio, TT. 73, 74 ; Wishart, 31—47 ; chafes tho ITaniiltons, with 

Napior, 373— 384 ; Biiriiot’a IJaniiltotis their answers, at lengt li, and narrates 
(edit. 1852), 280—349. Burnet gives tho events anxiously in their behalf. 
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The Hamiltoiis being out of tlie way, Montrose obtained 
a better hearing for liis plan. In the main, it was that the 
King should openly commission him as his Majesty’s Lieu- 
tenant in Scotland, and furnish him with some small force 
with which to cut his way back into the heart of the country, 
and there rouse the elements, whether Lowland or Highland, 
that were ready for revolt against the Argyle suj)remacy. 
In connexion with this, however, there was the scheme of 
an Irish contingent. Was not the li^arl of Antrim then with 
his Majesty at Oxford — that very Randal Macdomiell, Earl 
of Antrim, whom it had been proposed, as far back as 1638, 
to send secretly into Argyleshire with a force of Irishry, to 
aid the King in his first strife with the Covenanters (Vol. 
II. p. 23) ? Six years had elapsed since then ; but there 
was still extant in Antrim, as the head of tlie great Scoto- 
Irish clan of the Macdonnells and JMacdonalds, that 
power for mischief in Scotland which consisted in the 
hereditary feud between this clan and all the family of the 
Campbells. Let Antrim go back to Ireland, raise a force 
of his Macdonnells and Macdonalds and whatever else, and 
make a landing with these on the West Scottish coast ; 
and then, if the time could be so hit that Montrose should 
be already in Scotland as his Majesty’s commissioned Lieu- 
tenant, might there not be such a junction of the two 
movements that the Argyle government would be thrown 
into the agonies of self-defence, and the recall of Leven’s 
army from England would be a matter of immediate neces- 
sity ? So much at least might be surely anticipated ; but 
Montrose promised still larger results. Listening to his 
arguments, iterated and reiterated at Oxford through January 
1643-4, the King and Queen hardly knew what to think. 
Montrose’s own countrymen round about the King were 
consulted. What thought Traquair, Carnwath, Annandale, 
and Roxburgh ? They would have nothing to do with Mont- 
rose’s plan, and talked of him as a would-be Hotspur. 
Only a few of the younger Scottish lords at Oxford, including 
Viscount Aboyne (the Marquis of Huntley’s second son) 
and Lord Ogilvy (the Earl of Airlie’s son and heir), adhered 
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to him. Among the King’s English counsellors, of course, 
there were few that could judge of his enterprise. One of 
these, however, whom a kindred daring of spirit drew to 
Montrose, helped him all he could. This was the young 
Lord Digby. Chielly by his means, tlie King’s hesitations 
were at length overcome. Late in January, Antrim, created 
a Marquis for the occasion, did go over to Ireland, vowing 
that, by the 1st of April 1644, he would land so many 
thousands of men in Scotland with himself at their head ; and 
on the 1st of February 1643-4, or when Leven’s Scottish army 
had been ten days in England, a commission was made out 
appointing Montrose Lieutenant-general of all his Majesty’s 
forces in Scotland. It had been pro])osed to name liim 
Viceroy and Commander-in-chief; but he liad liimself 
suggested that this nominal dignity should he conferred 
rather on tlie King’s nephew. Prince Maurice. For his own 
work in Scotland the subordinate commission, with some 
small Ibrce of volunteer Scots and English troopers to assist 
him in displaying it, would in the meantime be quite enough.^ 
Leaving Oxford, with a slender retinue of Scots, among 
whom were Aboyne and Ogilvy, Montrose went to York, 
and thence to Durham, where he attached himself to the 
Marquis of Newcastle, then engaged in resisting the advance 
of Leven’s army. From that nobleman he implored, in the 
King’s name, some troops for his convoy into Scotland. 
Newcastle, himself ill-supplied, could spare him but 200 
liorse, with two brass field-pieces. There was an accession 
from the Cumberland and Northumberland militia, so that 
the band with which Montrose entered Scotland (April 13, 
1644) was about 1,000 strong. Hardly, however, had he 
entered Scotland when most of the English mutinied and 
went back. With what force he liad left he pushed on to 
Dumfries, surprised that town into surrender, and displayed 
his standard in it with a ilourish of trumpets. But nothing 
more could be done. Of Antrim’s Irish contingent, which 
was to have been in tlie West Highlands by tlie 1st of 


1 Wishnrt, 47—62 ; Baillie, II. 73, 74, and 164; Clarendon, 533 - 537 ; Ruslnvorth, 
V. 927 ; and Napior, 385—388. 
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April, there were no tidings; and Scotland all to the north 
of Dumfries was full of Covenanters now ^ilarmed and alert. 
To try to dash tlirough these at all hazards, so as to lodge 
himself in the Highlands, was his thought for a moment ; 
but he had to give up the attempt as impossible. From 
Dumfries, therefore, he backed again, most reluctantly, into 
the Xorth of England, jmrsued by the execration of all 
Presbyterian Scotland, and by a sentence of excommunication 
pronounced against him in the High Church of Edinburgh.^ 

“ Montrose’s foolish bnivado is turned to nothing,” Baillie 
was able to write early in May 1644. This was the general 
impression. True, in recognition of Ids bravery, a patent for 
his (devation to the Marquisate had been made out at Oxford. 
It was fitting that, if ever he did come to represent the King 
in Scotland, it should be a Marquis of Montrose that should 
contend with the JMarquis of Argyle. But would there ever 
be such a contest ? Few can have entertained the belief 
besides IVIontrose hims(df. For some weeks after his retreat 
into England we hear of him as mingling actively in the war 
in Noi thumberland and Durham, taking and pillaging Mor- 
peth, and the like ; then we lujar of him hurrying southwards 
to join Prince Kupert in his effort to raise the siege of York, 
but only to meet the Prince beaten and fugitive from the 
field of Marston Moor (July 2). “ Give me a thousand of 

your horse; only give me a thousand of your horse for 
iijiotlicr raid into Scotland,” was the burthen of his talk 
AN'ith Kupert. The Prince promised, and then retracted. 
Tliough a younger man than Montrose, he had more hiith in 
what he could himself do with a thousand horse in England 
than in what any Scot could do with them in Scotland. 
And so, though Lord Digby, Endymion Porter, and some 
others still spoke manfully for Montrose with the King, he 
is found back in Carlisle, late in July, with only his little 
band of Scottish adherents. Then ensued the strangest freak 
of all. With this veuy band he sot out again distinctly 
southwards, as if all thought of entering Scotland were over, 
and nothing remained Imt to rejoin the King at Oxford. 

1 Wiohart, 52 - 55 ; Napier, 385 397; Kushworth, V. 927-9. 
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The band, however, had been but two days on tlieir march 
when they found that their leader had given them the slip, 
and left the duty of taking them to Oxford to his second, 
Lord Ogilvy. He himself had returned to Carlisle. It was 
barely known that lie had done so wlien he mysteriously dis- 
appeared (Aug. 18). No one, except Lord Aboyne, whom he 
had left in Carlisle with certain secret instructions, could tell 
wliat had become of him ; but it was afterwards remembered, 
like the beginning of a novel, that on such an autumn day 
three persons had been seen riding from Carlisle towards 
the Scottish border, two gentlemen in front, one of whom 
had a club foot, and the third behind, as their groom, mounted 
on a sorry nag, and leading a spare hoi'se. The two gentle- 
men were a Colonel Sibbald and a lame Major Kollo, intimate 
friends of Montrose, and the supposed groom was Montrose 
himself.^ 

There was a distinct cause for IMontrose’s entry into Scot- 
land ill this furtive manner. The Scottish Parliament (a 
regular Parliament, and not an informal Convention of 
Instates like tliat of the previous year) had met on the 4th 
of fJune, with Argyle, Loudoun, and twenty other IVers, 
more than forty lesser Barons, and about the same number 
of Commissioners from Burghs, present at the opening. On 
the 12th of July, when they were approaching the end of 
their business, there had been this occurrence : “ Five several 
‘‘letters- read in the House from divers persons of credit, 
“ showing of the arrival of fifteen ships, with 3,000 rebels in 
“ them, from Ireland, in the West Isles, with the Earl of 
“ Antrim’s brother, and the sons of Coll Kittoch, and desiring 
“ the States with all expedition to send the Marquis of Argyle 
“ there by land, with some ships likewise by sea, and jiowder 
“ and ammunition.” On subsequent days there were correc- 
tions of this intelligence, bringing it nearer to the exact fact. 
That fact was that Antrim’s invasion of Scotland, arranged 
by him with the King and Montrose at Oxford six months 
before, had at last come to pass, not indeed in the slia})e of 
that full Irish army with Antrim himself in command whicli 
^ Wisliart, 56 - 64; Napier, 396 — 413; Kusliwortli, V. 928. 
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had been promised, but in the shape' of a miscellany of about 
2,000 Irish and Scoto-Irish wliohad landed at Ardnamurchan 
in the north of Argyleshire under the command of a redoubt- 
able vassal of Antrim's, called (and here, for Miltonic 
reasons, the name must be given in full) Alastair Mac 
Cholla-Chiotach, Mhic-(iliiollesbuig, Mine- Alastair, Mhic- 
Eoin Cliathaiiaicli, i,e. Alexander, son of Coll the Left-Handed, 
son of Gillespie, son of Alexander, son of John Cathanach. 
This long-named Celt v^as already pretty well known in 
Scotland by one or other of tlie abbreviations of his name, 
such as Mac-Coll Mac-Gillespic,or Alastcr Mac-Colkittoch, or 
Alexander Macdonald tlie younger of Colonsay. His father, 
Alexander JMacdonald tlie elder, was a chief of the Scottish 
Island of Colonsay, off the Argyleshire coast, but nearly 
relat(3d by blood to the Earl of Antrim, professing himself 
therefore of the same race, kin, and religion as the Irish Mac- 
donnells, and sharing their ancient grudge against the whole 
race of the Campbells. He had the ])crsonal peculiarity of 
being ambidexter, or able to wield his claymore with his left 
hand as well as with his right ; and hence his Gaelic name of 
Coll Kittoch, or Coll the Left-Handed. The peculiarity having 
been transmitted to his son Alaster, it was not uncommon to 
distinguish the two as old Colkittoch and young Colkittoch. 
The old gentleman had for some time been in durance in 
Edinburgh ; but his sons had remained at large, and Alaster 
had been recently figuring in Antrim's train in Ulster, and 
acting for Antrim among the Irish rebels, with great repute 
for his bravely, and his huge stature and strength. Not in- 
clined at the last moment for the command of the Scottish 
expedition himself, Antrim had done his best by sending this 
gigantic kinsman as his substitute. It was certainly but a 
small force, and most raggedly equipped, that he led ; but, 
thrown as it was into the territories of King Campbell, and 
with a hundred miles of Highland glens before it, all rife 
and explosive with hatred to the name of Campbell, it might 
work havoc enough. So the Parliament in Edinburgh 
thought. On the 16th of July, or four days after the first 
rumour of the invasion, the Marrpiis of Argyle received a 
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full commission of military command against the invaders, 
and left Edinburgh for the region of danger.^ 

This was what had caused Montrose's inexplicable restless- 
ness about Carlisle tlirough the latter part of July, and at 
length, on the 18th of August, his desperate plunge into 
Scotland in disguise, and with only two companions. By 
what route the three adventurers rode one does not know ; 
but on the 22nd of August they turned up at the house of 
Tullibelton in l^erthshire, near Dunkeld. It was the seat of 
Patrick Graham of Inchbrakie, a kinsman of Montrose, 
lleceived here by Tiuihbrakie himself, and by his eldest son, 
Patrick Graliam the younger, locally known as “Black Pate," 
Montrose lay close for a few days, anxiously collecting news. 
As respected Scottish lloyalism, tlie re])()rts were gloomy. 
The Argyle power everywhere was vigilant and strong; no 
great house, I^owland or Highland, was in a mood to be 
roused. Only among the neighbouring Highlanders of Athole, 
or North Perthshire, known to Montrose from his childhood 
and knowing him well, could he hope to raise the semblance 
of a force. All this was discouraging, and made Montrose 
more eager for intelligence as to the whereabouts of Col- 
kittoch and his Irish. He had not long to wait. Since their 
landing at Ardnamurchan (July 8) they had been making the 
most of their time in a wild way, roving liither and thither, 
ravaging and destroying, taking this or that stronghold, send- 
ing out the fiery cross and messages of defiance to Covenant- 
ing Committees. They had come inland at length as far as 
Badenoch, the wildest jiart of Inverness-shire, immediately 
north of Athole and the Grampians ; and there were reasons 
now why they should be inquiring as anxiously after Mont- 
rose as he was iiupiiring after them. For their condition was 
becoming desperate. Tlie great clan of the Seaforth Mac- 
kenzies, north of Argyleshire, from whom they had expected 
assistance, had failed to give any; other clans refused to be 

1 Uiilfour’s Annals, III. 215 (t s q. ; lii.s family bad received at the hands of 

Napier, 416-7 and .504 ; Wisliart, (i7 ; Arjjfyle in Widker’s Hist, of Indepen- 

Baillic, II. 217 ; Rushworth, V. i)28. deucy (1000), Appeiaiix to Part i. 
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led by a mere Macdonald of Colonsay ; the fleet of vessels 
in which they had landed had been seized and burnt by 
Argyle ; that nobleman was following them ; and orders were 
out for a general arming for the Covenant north of the 
Grampians^ Accordingly, Colkittoch, imagining that Mont- 
rose was still in Carlisle, had written to him there. Tlie 
rude postal habits of those parts being such that the letters 
came into the hands of lUack Pate, ^Fontrose received them 
sooner than the writer could have hoped. His reply, dated 
from Carlisle by way of precaution, was an order to Mac- 
donald to descend at once into A thole and make his rendez- 
vous, if possible, at Castle Blair.^ 

A walk of twenty miles over the hills brought Montrose 
and Black Pate to the rendezvous. They found there a 
mixed crowd, comprising, on the one hand, the Irish, with 
a few Badenoch Highlanders, whom Colkittoch had brought 
with him, and on the other, the native Athole Highlanders, 
looking askance at the intruders, and, though willing enough 
to rise for King Charles, having no respect for an outlandish 
Macdonald from Colonsay. The appearance of Montrose 
put an end to the discord. He had put on the Highland 
dress, and looked a very pretty man,” fair-haired, with a 
slightly aquiline nose, grey eyes, a brow of unusual breadth, 
and an air of courage and command; but the Irish, noting 
his rather small stature, could hardly believe that he was the 
great Marquis. The wild joy of the Athole-nien and the 

1 Napier, 41 S — 419; Wisliart,n4 -68 ; have reached Montrose ahont July 13 

Rush worth, V. 928-9. 1 have had the or 14, when ho was yet in the North of 
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come into Scotland and was hiding abouts ; and tliero is a seemingly 
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Badenocli-men on recognising him removed their donl)ts ; 
and, amid shouts from hotli sides, Montrose assumed liis place 
as Lieutenant-general for his Majesty, adopting the tall 
Macdonald as his Major-general. The standard was raised 
with all ceremony on a spot near Castle Blair, now marked 
hy a cairn ; and, when all was ready, the troops were reviewed. 
They consisted of about 1,200 Irish, with a following of 
women and children, and 1,100 Scottish Highlanders (Stuarts, 
Bobertsons, Gordons, &c.). Artilhny there was none; threci 
old ha(;ks, one of them for the lame IVlajor liollo, were tlie 
cavalry; money there was none ; arms and ammunition were, 
for the most part, to stick ; even clothing was miserably 
deficient. So btigan Montrose's little e]uc of 1044-5. He 
was then thirty-two years of age.^ 

It was tlie track of IMars turned into a nudeor, Marclies 
and battles, battles and marches: this ])bvase is the summary 
of the story. Flash the phrase through the Highlands, Hash 
it through the Lowlands, for a whohi year, and you have an 
epitome of this epic of ^Montrose and his triumph. Our 
account of the details shall be as rapid as possible. 

Breaking forth southwards from Athole, to avoid Argyle’s 
advance from the w(‘st, Montrose cross(Hl the Tay, and made 
for Perth. Having been joined by his kinsman. Lord Kilpont, 
eldest son of the Earl of Menteith, Sir John Drummond, son 
of the Earl of Perth, and David Dnimmond of Maderty, 
he gave battle, at Tippermuir, near Perth, on Sunday, 
Sfipt. 1, 1G44, to a Covenanting force of some 0,000 men, 
gathered from the shii*es of l^erth and Fife, and und(*r 
the command of Lord Elcho, the Earl of Tullibardim^, Lord 
Drummond and Sir John Scot. The rout of the Covenanters, 
horse and foot, was complete. They were chasi'd six miles 
from the field, and about 2,000 were slain. Perth then lying 
open for the victors, Montrose entered that town, and lie 
remained there three days, issuing proclamations, exacting 
fines and supplies, and joined by two of his sons, the elder 
of whom. Lord Graham, a boy of fourteen, accompanied him 
from that time. But movement was Montrose’s policy. Ee- 
1 Jlii.sh worth, V. 92S-9; Napirr, 419-122. 
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crossing the Tay, and passing north-eastwards, he came in 
sight of Dundee ; but, finding that town too well defended, ho 
pushed on, still north-east, joined on the way by the Earl of 
Airlie, and his two younger sons, Sir Thomas and Sir David 
Ogilvy, and came down upon Aberdeen. That city, too 
familiar with him in the days of his Covenanting zeal, was 
now to experience the tender mercies of his Koyalism. 
Defeating (Sept. 12) a Covenanting force of Forbeses, Frasers, 
and otliers, who opposed him at the Bridge of Dee under Lord 
Burleigli and Lord Lewis Gordon (third son of the Marquis 
of Huntley, and for tlie time on this side), he let his Irish and 
Highlanders loose for four days on the doomed Aberdonians. 
Then, as Argyle was approaching with a consideraI)le army, 
and no reinforcement was forthcoming from Aberdeenshire 
and Banfi'shire, he withdrew west, into the country of the 
upper Spey. Thence again, on finding himself hopelessly 
confronted by a muster of Covenatiters from the nortliern 
shires of Moray, Ross, Sutherland, and Caithness, he plunged, 
for safety, into the wilder Highlands of Badenoch, and so back 
into Athole (Oct. 4). Not, however, to remain there! Again 
he burst out on Angus and Aberdeenshire, which Argyle had 
meanwhile been traversing on behalf of the Covenant. For 
a week or two, having meanwhile despatched his Major- 
general, Macdonald, into the West Highlands to fetch wliat re- 
cruits he could from the clans there, he made it his strategy, 
with the small force he had left, to worry and fiitigue Argyle 
and his fellow* commander the Earl of Lothian, avoiding close 
quarters with their bigger force, and their cannon and horse. 
Once at Fyvie Castle, wliich he had taken October 14, they 
did surprise him; but, with his 1,500 foot and 50 horse, he 
made a gallant stand, so that they, with their 2,500 foot and 
1,500 horse, had no advantage. As much of this time as he could 
give was spent by him in the Marquis of Huntley's own 
domain of Strathbogie, still in hopes of rousing the Gordons. 
At length, winter coming on, and the distracted Gordons 
refusing to be roused, and Argyle's policy of private dealings 
with Montrose’s supporters indiv idually having begun to tell, 
so that even Colonel Sibbald had deserted him, and few people 
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of consequence remained to face the winter with him except 
the faithful Ogilvies, Montrose, after a council of war held 
in Strathbogie, retired from that district (Nov. 6), again by 
Speyside, into savage Badenoch. But here, ere he could 
take any rest, important news reached him. Argyle liad 
certainly'sent his horse into winter-quarters ; but he had gone 
with all his foot to Dunkeld, whence the more easily to ply 
his craft of seduction among Montrose’s trustiest adherents, 
the men of Athole. No sooner had Montrose heard this than, 
clambering the Grampian barrier between Badenoch and 
Athole, he brought his followers, by one tremendous night- 
march of twenty-four miles, over rocks and snow, down into 
the region in peril. He was yet sixteen miles off, when 
Argyle, bidding his men shift for themselves, fled from Diin- 
keld, and took refuge with the Covenanting garrison of 
Perth, on his way to Edinburgh.^ 

Argyle’s soldiering, it had been ascertained, was not the 
best part of him. lie knew this himself, and, on his return 
to Edinburgh in the end of November, insisted on resigning 
liis military commission. It was difficult to find another 
cominander-in-chief ; but at length it was agreed that the 
fit man was William Baillie, the Lieutenant-general, under 
Leven, of the auxiliary Scottish army in England. He had 
recently been in Edinburgh on private business, and was on 
his way back to England when he was recalled by express. 
Not without some misgivings, arising from his fear that 
Argyle would still have the supreme military direction, 
he accepted the commission.^ Then Argyle went off* to his 
own castle of Inverary, there to spend the rest of the 
winter. 

It was time that Argyle should be at Inverary. Montrose, 
left in assured possession of his favourite Athole, had been 
rejoined by his Major-general, Mac-Colkittoch, bringing rein- 
forcements from the Highland clans. There was the chief 
of Clanranald with 500 of his men ; there were Macdonalds 

' Wishart, 71-105; Nnpior, 426-- whore there is an intercstins: letter of 
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from Glengarry, Glencoe, and Lochaber; there were Stuarts 
of Appin, Farqiiharsons of Eraemar, Camerons from Lochiel, 
Macleans, Macpliersons, Macgregors. What was winter, 
show more or less upon the mountains, ice more or less upon 
the lakes, to those hardy Highlanders? Winter was their 
idlest time ; they were ready for any enterprise : only what 
was it to be ? On this point Montrose held a council of war. 
“ Let us winter in the country of King Campbcdl,” was what 
the Macdonalds and other clans muttered among themselves ; 
and Montrose, who would have preferred a descent into the 
Lowlands, listened and pondered. But how shall we get 
there, gentlemen ? It is a far cry to Lochawe, as you know ; 
how shall we find the passes, and where shall we find food as 
wo go ? ” Then up spoke Angus MacCailen Duibh, a warrior 
from dark Glencoe. ‘‘I know,'* he said, ‘'every farm in the 
land of MacCallumniore ; and, if tight houses, fat cattle, and 
clean water will suflice, you need never want." And so it was 
resolved, and done. From Athol e, south-west, over hills and 
through glens, the Highland host moves, finding its way 
somehow — first through the braes of the hostile Menzieses, 
burning and ravaging ; then to Loch Tay (Dec. 11); and so 
through the lands of the Breadalbane Campbells, and the 
Glenorchy Campbells, still burning and ravaging, till they 
break into the fastnesses of tlie Campbell in chief, range 
over Lome, and assault Inverary. Argyle, amazed by the 
thunder of their coming, had escaj^ed in a fishing-boat and 
made his way to his other seat of Eoseneath on the Clyde ; 
but Inverary and all Argyleshire round it lay at Montrose’s 
mercy. And, from the middle of December 1644 to about 
the 18th of the January following, his motley Highland and 
Irish host ranged through the doomed domain in three 
brigades, dancing diabolic reels in their glee, and wreaking 
the most horrible vengeance. Ho one knows what they did. 
One sees Iriverary in flames, the smoke of burning huts and 
villages for miles and miles, butcheries of the native men 
wherever they are found, drivings-in of cattle, and scattered 
pilgrimages of wailing women and children, with relicts of 
the men amoi?gst them, fugitive and starving in side glens 
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and corries, where even now the tourist shudders at the 
wildness.^ 

The Scottish Parliament had reassembled for another Session 
on the 7th of January, without Argyle in it, but in constant 
communication with him ; and about the same time General 
Baillie and a Committee of the Estates had gone to consult 
with Argyle at Koseneath. About the middle of the month 
they became aware that Montrose was on the move northward, 
out of Arglyeshire by Lome and Lochaber in the direction 
of the great Albyn chain of lakes, now the track of the 
Caledonian Canal. They knew, moreover, that directly ahead 
of him in this direction there was a strong Covenanting 
power, under the Earl of Seaforth, and consisting of the 
garrison of Inverness and recruits from Moray, Eoss, Suther- 
land and Caithness. Evidently it was Montrose’s intention 
to meet this power and dispose of it, so as to have the country 
north of the Grampians wholly his own. In these circum- 
stances the arrangements of Baillie and Argyle seemed to be 
the best possible. Baillie, instead of going on to Argyleshire, 
as he had intended, went to Perth, to hold that central part 
of Scotland with a sufficient force ; and Argyle, with 1,100 
seasoned infantry, lent him by Baillie, and with what 
gathering of his own broken men he could raise in addition, 
went after Montrose, to follow him along the chain of lakes. 
Of this army Argyle was to be nominally commander ; but 
he had wisely brought over from Ireland his kinsman Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Auchinbreck, a brave and experienced 
soldier, to command under him. The expectation was that 
between Seaforth, coming in strength from the north end of 
the trough of lakes, and Argyle, advancing cautiously from 
the south end, Montrose would be caught and crushed, or 
that, if he did break eastward out of the trough between 
them, he would fall into the meshes of Baillie from his centre 
at Perth.^ 

Then it was that Montrose showed the world what is 

1 Ru9hworth,V. 980.931; Baillie, II. Wishart, 109,110 ; Napier, 175 477 ; 
262 ; Wishart, 106—108 ; Napier, 470— and General Ba IHe’s letter to his cousin 
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believed to have been bis most daring feat of generaLsliip. 
On the 29tli and 80th of January he was at Kilchuilem 
on Loch Ness, near wliat is now Fort Augustus. Thence it 
was lus purpose to advance north to meet Seaforth, when he 
received news that Argyle was thirty miles behind him in 
Lochaber, at the old castle of [nverlochy, at the foot of Ben 
Nevis, near what is now Fort William. He saw at once the 
device. Argyle did not mean to figiit him directly, but to 
keep dogging him at a distance and then to come up when 
lie should be engaged with Seaforth ! Instantly, therefore, 
he resolved not to go on against Seaforth, but to turn back, 
and fall upon Argyle first by himself. Setting a guard on 
the beaten road along the lakes, to prevent communication 
with Argyle, he ventured a march, where no march had ever 
been before, or could have been supposed i)ossible, up the 
rugged bed of the Tarf, and so, by the spurs of big Carryarick 
and the secrets of the infant Spey, now in bog and wet, now 
knee-deep in snow, over the mountains of Lochaber. It was 
on Fi’iday the 31st of January that he began tlie march, and 
early in the evening of Saturday the 1st of February they 
were down at the foot of Ben Nevis and close on Inverlochy. 
It was a frosty moonlight night; skirmishing went on all 
through the night ; and Argyle, with the gentlemen of the 
Committee of Estates who were with him, went on board liis 
barge on Loch Eil. Thence, at a little distance from the 
shore, lie beheld the battle of the next day, Sunday, Feb. 2. 
It was the greatest disaster that had ever befallen the House 
of Argyle. Tlierc were slain in all about 1,500 of Argyle’s 
men, including brave Auchinbreck and many other important 
Campbells, while on Montrose's side the loss was but of a 
few killed, and only Sir Thomas Ogilvy, among his important 
followers, wounded mortally. And so, with a heavy heart, 
Argyle sailed away in his barge, wondering why God had 
not made him a warrior as well as a statesman ; and Montrose 
sat down to write a letter to the King. '' Give me leave," 
he said, “ after I have reduced this country to your Majesty's 
‘‘ obedience and conquered from Dan to Beersheba, to say to 
your Majesty then, as David's general did to his master. 
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' Come thou thyself, lest this country bo called by wy 

“ name.'’'^ The Battle of Inverlochy was much heard of 

throughout England, where Montrose and his exploits had 
been for some time the theme of public talk. TJie King was 
greatly elated; and it was sup})osed that the new hopes 
from Scotland excited in his mind by the success of 
Montrose had some effect in inducing him to break oft* the 
Treaty of Uxbridge then in progress. The Treaty was cer- 
tainly broken olf just at this time (Feb. 24, 1644-5). 

On Wednesday the 1 2th of February, ten days after Inver- 
lochy, the Marquis of Argyle was in Edinburgh, and pre- 
sented himself in the Parliament, ‘‘ having his left arm 
tied up ill a s(;arf.” The day before, the Parliament had 
unanimously found Janies, Earl of ]\Iontrose (his title 
of Maiquis not recognised) and nineteen of Jiis chief ad- 
herents, including the Earl of Airlie, Viscount Aboyno, 
Alexander Macdonald MacColkittoch, and Patrick Graham 
younger of Inchbrakie, '' guilty of high treason,’' and had 
forfaulled “ their lives, honours, titles, hinds and goods also 
ordering tlie Lyon King of Arms, Hir »lames Balfour, to 
“ delete the arms of the traitors out of his registers and books 
of honour.” The General Assemldy of the Kirk was then 
also in session, rather out of its usual season (Jan. 22 — 
Feb. 13), on account of important ecclesiastical business 
arising out of the proceeding's of the Westminster Assembly ; 
and Baillie and Gillespie had come from London to be })ie- 
sent. Of course, the rebellion of Montrose was mucli dis- 
cussed by that reverend body ; and, in a document penned 
by Mr. Gillespie, and put forth by the Assembly (Feb. 12), 
there was this passage ; — “ In the meantime, the hellish 

1 Rashworth, V. 931-2 ; Wishart, 110 that Welwood’s copy was a vitiated ” 
— 114 ; Napier, 477 — 484. Mr. Napier one. No otlier copy having been found 
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Inverlochy by quoting entire (484 488) Inis had to reprint Welwood’s ; which 

Montrose’s supposed letter to the King ho does with great ceremony, thinking 
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“ crew, under the conduct of the excommunicate and for- 
faulted Earl of Montrose, and of Alaster Macdonald, a 
‘'Papist and an outlaw, doth exorcise such barbarous, un- 
“ natural, horrid, and unheard-of cruelty as is beyond ex- 
“ pression.” But, though Parliament might condemn and 
proscribe Montrose, and the General Assembly might de- 
nounce him, the real business of bringing him to account 
rested now with General Baillie. To assist Baillie, however, 
there was coming from England another military Scot, to act as 
Major-general of horse. He was no other than the renegade 
Urry, or Hurry, who had deserted from the English Parlia- 
ment to the King, and been the occasion of Hampden’s death 
ill June 1643 (Vol. II. 470-1). Though the King had made 
him a knight, he had again changed sides.^ 

After Iiiverlochy, Montrose had resumed his northward 
march along the chain of lakes to meet St^aforth. That 
nobleman, however, had been cured of any desire to encounter 
him. Feb, 19, Elgin surrendered to Montrose; and here, or at 
Gordon Castle, not far ott‘, he remained some little time, 
issuing Koyalist proclamations, and receiving new adherents, 
among whom were Lord Gordon and his younger brother 
Lord Lewis Gordon, nay Seaforth himself! Lord Gordon 
remained faithful ; Lord Lewis Gordon was more slippery ; 
Seaforth had yielded on compulsion, and was to break away 
as soon as he could. At Gordon Castle Montrose’s eldest son 
and heir, who had been with him through so many hardships, 
(lied after a short illness. Hardly had the poor boy been 
buried in Bellie church near, when his father, now reinforced 
by the Gordons, so that he could count 2,000 foot and 200 
horse, was on his “fiery progress” south through Aberdeen- 
shire, “as if to challenge Generals Baillie and Urry.” March 
9, he was at Aberdeen ; March 21, he was at Stonehaven and 
Dunnottar in Kincardineshire, burning the burgh and its 
shipping, and the barns of Earl Marischal’s tenants under the 
Earl’s own eyes. Baillie and Urry kept zig-zagging in watch 
of him ; but, though he skirmished with Urry’s horse and 


1 Sir James Balfour’s Annals, III. 270 — 273; Baillie’s Letters, II. 258 
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tried again and again to tempt on battle, they waited their 
own time. Once they nearly had him. lie had pushed on 
farther south through Forfarshire, and then west into Perth- 
shire, meaning to cross the Tay at Dnnkeld on his way to the 
Forth and the Lowlands. The desertion of Lord Lewis 
Gordon at this point with most of the Gordon horse obliged 
liim to desist Ironi this southward march ; but, having been 
informed that Baillie and Urry had crossed the Tay in 
advance of him to guard the Forth country, he conceived 
that he would have time for the capture of Dundee, and that 
tlie sack of so Covenanting a town would be a consolation to 
him for his forced return iiortliwards. Starting from Dunkeld 
at midnight, April 3, he was at Dundee next morning, took 
the town by storm, and set fire to it in several places. But 
lo 1 while his Highlanders and Irish were ranging through the 
town, still burning and plundering, and most of them madly 
drunk with the li(][uors they had found, Baillie and Urry, who 
had not crossed the Tay after all, were not a mile off. How 
Montrose got his drunken Highlanders and Irish together out 
of the burning town is an inexplicable mystery ; but he 
did accomplish it somehow, and whirled them, by one of his 
ti’emcndous marches, of three days and two nights, himself 
in the rear and the enemy's hoi*se close in pursuit all the 
while, past Arbroath, and so, by dexterous choice of roads and 
])asses, in among the protecting Grampians. “ Truly,” says 
his biographer Wishart, “ I have often heard those who were 
‘‘ esteemed the most experienced officers, not in Britain only, 
“ but in France and Germany, prefer this march of JMontrose 
“ to his most celebrated victories," ^ 

Except Inverlochy, his most celebrated victories were yet 
to come. There were to be three of them. The first was tlie 
Battle of Auldearn in Nairnshire (May 9, 1645), in which 
Montrose's tactics and MacColl's mad bravery beat to pieces 
the regular soldier-craft of Urry, assisted by the Earls of 
Seaforth, Sutherland, and Findlater,^ The second was the 
Battle of Alford in Aberdeenshire (July 2, 1645), where 

1 Wi«hart, 116-127 ; Ruihworth, VI. i Rushworth, VI. 229 ; Wishart, 12S 
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Montrose defeated Baillie himself. MacColkittoch was not 
present in tliis battle, the commanders in which, under Mont- 
rose, were Lord Gordon, Nathaniel Gordon, Lord Aboyne, 
Sir William Kollo, Glengarry, and Drummond of Ihilloch, 
while Baillie was assisted in chief by the Earl of Balcarres. 
Montrose’s loss was trilling in comparison with Baillie’s, but 
it included the deatli of Lord Gordon.^ To the Covenanting 
Government the defeat of Alford was most serious. The 
Parliament, which liad adjourned at Edinburgh on the 8tli 
of March, was convoked afresh for two short sessions, at 
Stirling (July 8 — July 11), and at Perth (July 24 — Aug. 6); 
and the chief buvsiness of these sessions was the considera- 
tion of ways for retrieving Baillie’s defeat and prosecuting the 
war.^ Baillie, chagrined at the loss of his military reputation, 
wanted to resign, throwing the blame of his disaster partly on 
Urry for his selfish carelessness, and partly on the great 
Covenanting noblemen, who had disposed of troops hither 
and thither, exchanged prisoners, and granted passes, without 
regard to his interests or orders. The Parliament, having 
exonerated and thanked him, persuaded him at first to retain 
his commission, appointing a new Committee of Estates, 
with Argyle at their head, to ac(iompany and advise him 
(July 10). Not even so was Baillie comfortable; and on the 
4th of August he definitively gave in his resignation. It was 
then accepted, with new exoneration and thanks, but with a 
request that, to allow time for the arrival of his intended 
successor (Major-general Monro) from Ireland, he would 
continue in the command a little longer. Goodnaturedly he 
did so, but unfortunately for himself. He was in the eleventh 
day of his anomalous position of command and no-command, 
when he received from Montrose another thrashing, more 
fatal than the last, in the Battle of Kilsyth in Stirlingshire 
(Aug. 15, 1645). On both sides there had been great exertion 
in recruiting, so that the numbers in this battle were, accord- 
ing to the estimate of Montrose’s biographers, 6,000 foot and 
1,0(J0 horse under Baillie against 4,400 foot and 500 horse 

1 Wi.slirirt, 13S—152; N.ynor, 526 .030. 
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under Montrose. Baillie would not have allowed this esti- 
mate, for he complains that the recruiting for him had 
been bad. Anyhow, his defeat was crushing. In various 
posts of command under Montrose were the aged Earl of 
Airlie, Viscount Aboyne, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Maclean 
of Duart, the chief of Clanranald, and MacColkittoch with 
his Irish. Acting under Baillie, or, as he would have us 
infer, above him and in spite of him, were Argyle, the 
Earls of Crawfurd and Tullibardine, Lords Elcho, Burleigh, 
and Balcarres, Major-general Holborn, and others. Before 
the battle, Montrose, in freak or for some deeper reason, 
made all his army, both foot and horse, strip themselves, 
above the waist, to their shirts (which, with the majority, 
may have implied something ghastlier) ; and in this style 
they fought. The battle was not long, the Macleans and 
Clanranald Highlanders being conspicuous in beginning it, 
and the old Earl of Aiiiie and his Ogilvies in deciding it. 
But, after the battle, there was a pursuit of the foe for 
fourteen miles, and the slaughter was such as to give rise to 
the tradition of thousands slain on Baillie’s side against 
six men on Montrose’s. Many prisoners were taken, but 
the chief nobles escaped by the swiftness of their horses. 
Argyle was one of these. Carried by his horse to Queens- 
ferry, he got on board a ship in the Firth of Forth (the third 
time, it was noted, of his saving himself in this fashion), 
sailed down the Firth into the open sea, and did not come 
ashore till he was at Newcastle. ^ 

The Battle of Kilsyth placed all Scotland at Montrose's 
feet. He entered Clydesdale, took the city of Glasgow under 
his protection, set up liis liead-quarters at Both well, and thence 
issued his commands far and wide. Edinburgh sent in its sub- 
mission on summons ; other towns sent in their submissions ; 

1 Wi.shart,162— 171; Napier, 542-541. Invcrlochy (Jan. 1644-5) to the Battle 
But see General Baillio’s touching and of Kilsyth (Aug. 15, 1645) ; and the 
instructive vindication of himself in pervading complaint is that he had 
three documents, printed in his cousin never been allowed to be real com- 
Baillie’s Letters and Correspondence mander-in-chief, but had been thwarted 
(II. 417 — 424t). Baillie goes over the and ovorriddon by Argyle, Committees 
whole of his unfortunate commander- of Estates, and conceited individual 
ship against Montrose, from his meet- nobles, 
ing with Argyle at Rosenealh after 
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nobles and lairds that had hitherto stood aloof gathered ob- 
sequiously round the victor ; and friends and supporters, who 
had been arrested and imprisoned on charges of complicity 
with him during his enterprise, found themselves released. 
Dearest among these to Montrose were his relatives of the 
Merchiston and Keir connexion — the veteran Lord Napier, 
Montrose’s brother-in-law and his Mentor from his youth ; 
Sir George Stirling of Keir, and his wife, Lord Napier’s 
daughter ; and several other nieces of Montrose, young ladies 
of the Napier house. In fact, so many persons of note from 
all quarters gathered round ]\rontrose at Bothwell that his 
Leaguer there became a kind of Court. The great day at this 
Court was the 3rd of September, eighteen days after the 
victory of Kilsyth. On that day there was a grand review 
of the victorious army ; a new commission from the King, 
lu’ought from Hereford by Sir Kobert Spotswood, was jjro- 
duced and read, appointing Montrose Lord Lieutenant and 
Captain-general of Scotland with those Viceregal powers 
which had till then been nominally reserved for Prince 
jMaurice ; and, after a glowing speech, in wdiich Montrose 
praised his whole army, but especially his Major-general, 
A luster Afacdonald MacColkittoch, he made it his first act of 
A^iceroyalty to confer on that warrior the lionour of knight- 
hood. On the following day proclamations were issued for 
the meeting of a Parliament at Glasgow on the 20th of 
October. Montrose then broke up his I^eagiier, to obey cer- 
tain instructions which had come from the King. These were 
that he should plant himself in the Border shires, co-operating 
there with the Earls of Traquair, Hume, and Koxburgh, and 
other Eoyalists of those parts, so as to be ready to receive his 
Majesty himself emerging from England, or at least such an 
auxiliary force of English as Lord Digby should be able to 
despatch. For Montrose’s triuin})h in Scotland had been 
reported all through England and had altered the state and 
prospects of the war there. Kilsyth (Aug. 15) had come as a 
considerable compensation even for Naseby (June 14) and the 
subsequent successes of the New Model. The King’s thoughts 
had turned to the North, and it had become his idea, and 
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Digby's, that, if the successes of the New Model still con- 
tinued, it would be best for his Majesty to transfer his own 
presence out of England for the time, joining himself to 
Montrose in Scotland.^ 

In obedience to Ins Majesty’s instructions Montrose did 
advance to the Border. For about a week he prowled about, 
on the outlook for the expected aid from England, negotiating 
at the same time with some of the Border lords, and in quest 
of others with whom to negotiate. On the 10th of September 
he was encamped at Kelso ; thence he went to Jedburgh ; and 
thence to Selkirk.^ While he is at this last place, let us 
pause a little to ask an important question. 

What was Montrose s meaning? What real political in- 
tention lay under the meteor-like track of his marches and 
battles ? AVhat did he want to make of Scotland ? This is 
not a needless question. For, as we know, Montrose was not, 
after all, a mere military madman, lie was an idealist in his 
way, a political theorist (Vol. II. 296 — 298). Fortunately, to 
assist our guesses, there is extant a manifesto drawn up under 
Montrose's dictation at that very moment of his triurnpli at 
which we have now arrived. The document is in the hand- 
writing of Lord Napier, his brother-in-law and closest adviser, 
and consists of some very small sheets of paper, in Napier’s 
minutest autograph, as if it had been drawn up where writing 
materials were scarce. It was certainly written after Kilsyth, 
and in all probability at one of IMontrose’s halts on the Border. 
In short, it was that vindication of himself and declaration 
of his policy which Montrose meant to publish in anticipation 
of the meeting of a Scottish Parliament at Glasgow which he 
had summoned for the 20th of October. 

The document is vague, and much of it is evidently a 
special pleading addressed to those who remembered that 
Montrose had formerly been an enthusiastic Covenanter. 
Still there are interesting points in it. His defence is that it 
was not he that had swerved from the original Scottisli Cove- 
nant of 1638. He had tlioroughly approved of that Cove- 

1 BailUe, II. 313-314 ; Rushworth, VT. 231 ; Wishart, 190 ; Napier, 552— 5G9. 

Napier, 570- 575. 
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naiit, and liad gone on with Argyle and the rest of the 
Covenanters, perhaps “ giving way to more than was warrant- 
able,” till their deviation from the true purposes of the Cove- 
nant had passed all legal bounds. He had seen this to be the 
case at the time of the Treaty of Eipon at the conclusion of 
the Second Bishops* War ; aitd at that point he had left them, 
or rather they had finally parted from him (Oct. 1640). He 
had since then gone on in perfect consistency with his 
former self ; and they had gone on, in their pretended Par- 
liaments and pretended General Assemblies, from bad to 
worse. The State was in the grasp of a few usur[)ers at the 
centre and their committees through tlie shires ; finings and 
imprisonings of the loyal were universal ; and all true liberty 
for the subject was gone. The Church too had passed into 
confusion, '‘the Brownistical faction’* overruling it, joined 
“in league witli the Brownists and Independents in England, 
to the prejudice of lleligion.”^ So much for a review of his 
past acts ; but what were liis grounds ? Here one 

listens with curiosity. One of his “ grounds ” he lays down 
definitely enough, and indeed with extraordinary and repeated 
emphasis. Let his countrymen be assured that he retained 
his hatred of Episcopacy and would never sanction its re- 
storation in Scotland ! He would not, indeed, be for uproot- 
ing Episcoj)acy in England, inasmuch as the King and his 
loyal sulijects of that countiy did not desire it ; nor was he 
})ledged to that by any ilglit construction of the Scottish 
Covenant of 1638. That Covenant referred to Scotland only, 
and it was that Covenant, and not the later League and Cove- 
nant of 1643, that he liad signed. But he liad not forgotten 
that the very cause of that original Scottish Covenant was 
the woe wrought by Ihelacy in Scotland. “ It cannot be 
“ denied,” says the document, “ neither ever shall be by us, 


1 Several times in the course of the 
<locumout this accusation of Brownism 
or Iiidepcndoricy comes in -an absunlly- 
selected accusation at the very time 
'when the most patent fact about the 
i^rcsbyterian KirK of Scotland was its 
doa<Uy antagonism to Independency 
and all forms of iirownism. Montrt)so 


an<l Napier were probably a little bo- 
hind-hand in their knowledge of Ktig- 
lish Ecclesiastical History, and merely 
clutched Brownism ” as a convenient 
phrase of roi)roach, much sanctioned by 
the Kim/ in his English pioclainationa 
against Parliament. 
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that this our nation was reduced to almost irreparable evil 
“ by the perverse practices of the sometime pretended Pre- 
“ lates ; who, having abused lawful authority, did not only 
“ usurp to be lords over God’s inheritance, but also intruded 
“ themselves in the prime places of civil government, and, 
by their Court of High Commission, did so abandon them- 
selves, to the prejudice of the Gospel, that the very quint- 
essence of Popery was publicly preached by Arminiaiis, 
and the life of tlie Gospel stolen away by enforcing on tlie 
Kirk a dead Service-book, the brood of the bowels of the 
“ Whore of Rabel.” For the defence, therefore, of genuine 
old Scottish I’resbyterianism, he protests “ in God’s sight ” 
ho would be “ tlie first should draw a sword.” But a 
spurious Presbyterianism had been invented, and the out- 
casting of the locust ” had been the inbringing of the cater- 
pillar.” As he abjured E])iscopacy, so he thought the system 
that had been set up instead no less hurtful wherefore, he 
concludes, resolving to eschew the extremities, and keep the 
“ middle way of our Eeformed lleligion, we, by God’s grace and 
“ assistance, shall endeavour to maintain it with the hazard of 
our lives and fortunes, and it shall be no less dear to us than 

our own souls.” Allowing for the fact that Montrose, 

or Kapier for him, must have considered it politic to conciliate 
the anti-Prelatic sentiment, we cannot but construe these pas- 
sages into a positive statement that Montrose really was, and 
believed himself to be, a moderate Ihesbyterian. His pro- 
gramme for Scotland, in fact, was Moderate Presb 3 derianism 
together with a restoration of the King’s prerogative. In this, 
of course, was implied the annihilation of every relic of the 
Argyle- Hamilton machinery of government and the substitu- 
tion of another machinery under the x^ermanent Viceroyalty 
of the Marquis of Montrose.^ 

Ah ! how Fortune turns her wheel 1 This manifesto of 

1 The document described and ex- because it must have jarred on his own 
tracted from in the text is printed predilections about his hero. Many of 
entire by Mr. Napier, who seems first to Montrose’s admirers still accept him in 
have deciphered it (Appendix to Vol. I. ignorance as a champion and hero of 
of his Life of Montrose, pp. xliv.-liii.), high Episcopacy; and for these Mr. 
and wliose histoncal honesty in pub- Napier’s document must be unwelcome 
lishing it is the more to bo commemled nows. 
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Montrose was to remain in Lord Napier's pocket, not to be 
deciphered till our own time, and the Parliament for which 
it was a preparation was never actually to meet. 

Ill England there had been amazement and grief over the 
news of Montrose's triumph. The Parliament had appointed 
Sept. 5 to be a day of public fast and prayer in all the 
churches on account of the calamity that had befallen Scot- 
land ; and on that day the good Baillic, w’^alking in London 
to and from church, Avas in the deepest despondency. Never, 
“ since William Wallace's days,” he wrote, had Scotland 
been in such a plight ; and “ What means the Lord, so far 
against the expectation of the most clear-sighted, to humble 
us so low ? " But he adds a piece of news. “ On Tuesday 
Avas eight days” (i.e. Aug. 27), in consequence of letters from 
Scotland, David Leslie, the Major-general of Leven's Scottish 
army in England, had gone in haste from Nottingham to- 
Avards Carlisle and Scotland, taking with him 4,000 horse. 
This Avas the wisest thing that could have been done. David 
Leslie was the very best soldier the Scots had, better by far 
than Lieutenant-general Baillie, Avhom Montrose had just 
extinguished, and better even than Monro, whom the Scot- 
tish Estates had resolved to bring from Ireland as liaillie’s 

Actually, on the 6th of September, Leslie passed the 
Tweed, with his 4,000 Scottish horse from Leven’s army, and 
some 600 foot he had added from the Scottish garrison of 
Newcastle. He and Montrose were, therefore, in the Border 
counties together, watching each other’s movements, but 
Leslie watching Montrose's movements more keenly than 
Montrose watched Leslie's. Montrose does not seem to have 
known Leslie's full strength, and he was himself in the worst 
possible condition for an Immediate encounter with it. It 
was the custom of the Highlanders in those days, when they 
had served for a certain time in war, to flock back to their 
-hills for a fresh taste of home-life; and, unfortunately for 
Montrose, his Highlanders had chosen to think the review at 
Bothwell a proper period at which to take leave. They had 
1 Baillie, II. 313—315. 
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been encouraged in this, it is believed, by Colkittoch, who, 
having had the honorary captaincy-general of the clans be- 
stowed upon him by Montrose in addition to knighthood, 
had ])rojected for himself, and for his old father and brothers, 
the ]jiivate satisfaction of a war all to themselves in the 
country of the Campbells. Montrose had submitted with 
what grace he could ; and the Highlanders, with some of the 
Irish among them, had marched olf with promises of speedy 
return. But, at the same critical moment, Viscount Aboyne, 
hitherto the most faithful of the Gojdons, had “ taken a 
caprice,” and gone oil* with his liorse. He liad been lured 
aw^ay, it was suspected, by Ids uncle Argyle, wdio liad come 
back from his s(ja- voyage to Newcastle, and was busy in 
lierwickshire. Then Montrose’s negotiations with the Border 
lorils liad come to nearly nothing, David Leslie's presence 
and Argyle ’s counter-negotiations having had considerable 
intluence. Finally, of the King himself or the expected 
forces from Kngland there w^as no appearance. It was, there- 
fore, but with a shabby little army of Irish and Lowland foot 
and a few liorse that ^lontrovse, wdth his group of most 
resolute friends — Lord Napier, the ilarquis of Douglas, the 
Earls of Airlie, Craw turd, and Hartfell, I^ords Ogilvy , 
Erskine, and Fleming, Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Sir John 
Dalziel, Drummond of Bulloch, Sir Kobert Spots woood. Sir 
William Kollo, Sir riiilip Nisbet, the young master of 
Napier, and others — found himself encamped, on the I2th of 
September, at rhiliphaugh near Selkirk. His intention was 
not to remain in the Border country any longer, but to return 
north and get back among his Grampian strongholds. But 
somehow his vigilance, wdien it was most needed, had 
deserted him. The morning of Saturday, Sept. 13, had risen 
dull, raw, and dark, with a thick grey fog covering the 
ground ; and Montrose, ill-served by his scouts, w^as at early 
breakfast, when Leslie sj^rang upon him out of the fog, and 
in one brief hour tinished his year of splendour. Montrose 
himself, the two Napiers, the Marquis of Douglas, the Earls 
of Airlie and Crawfurd, with others, cut their way out and 
escaped ; but many were made prisoners, and the places 
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where the wretched Irish were shot down and buried in 
heaps, and the tracks of the luckier fugitives for miles from 
Philiphaugh, are now among the doleful memories of the 
Braes of Yarrow.^ 

Montrose and his fellow-fugitives found their way back to 
their favourite Athole, and were not even yet absolutely in 
despair. The venerable Napier, indeed, had come to his 
journey’s end. Worn out by fixtigue, he died in Athole, and 
was buried there. Montrose’s wife died about the same time 
in the eastern Lowlands, and Montrose, at some risk, was 
present at her funeral. To these bereavements there was 
added the indignant grief caused by the vengeances taken by 
the restored Argyle Government upon those of his chief 
adherents who had fallen into their liands. Sir William 
Eollo (the same Major Hollo who liad crossed the Border 
with Montrose in his disguise), Sir Philip Nisbet, young 
Ogilvy of Innerquharity, and others, were beheaded at 
Glasgow; and Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Captain Andrew 
Guthrie, President Sir Kobert Spotswood, and William 
Murray, the young brother of the Earl of Tullibardine, were 
afterwards executed at St. Andrews — Lord Ogilvy, who had 
been condemned wdth these last, having contrived to escape. 
The desire of retaliation for these deaths co-oj^eratiiig with his 
determination to make his Captaincy-general in Scotland of 
some avail still for the King’s cause, Montrose lurked on 
perseveringly in his Highland retirement, trying to organize 
another rising, and for this juirpose appealing to MacColkit- 
toch and every other likely Highland chief, but above all to 
the Marquis of Huntley and his fickle Gordons. In vain ! 
To all intents and purposes Montrose’s Captaincy-general 
in Scotland was over, and the Argyle supremacy was re- 
established. All that could be said was that he was still at 


1 Rushworth, VI. 231-2 ; Wishart, 189 
— 207 ; Napier, 567—680. I have seen, 
in the possession of the][Rev. Dr. David 
Aitken, Edinburgh, a square-shaped 
bottle of thick and pretty clear glass, 
which was one of several of the same 
sort accidentally dug up some few 
years ago at Philiphaugh, in a place 
where there were also many buried gun- 


flints. There were traces, I am told, 
from which it could be distinctly in- 
ferred that the bottles had contained 
some kind of Hock or Rhenish wine ; 
and the belief of the neighlx)urhood 
was that they had been part of Mont- 
rose’s tent-stock, on the morning when 
ho was surprised by Leslie.^ 
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large in the Highlands, and that, while he was thus at large, 
the Argyle Goveriiiiient could not reckon itself safe. And so 
for the present we leave him, humming to himself, as one 
may fancy, a stanza of one of his own lyrics : — 

The misty mounts, the smoking lake, 

The rock’s resounding echo, 

The whistling winds, the woods that shake. 

Shall all with me sing Heigho ! 

The tossing seas, the tumbling boats, 

Tears dripping from each oar, 

Shall tune with me their turtle notes : 

‘ I’ll never love thee more ! ’” ^ 


FAG-END OF THE WAR IN ENGLAND : FLIGHT OF THE KING 
TO THE SCOTS. 

Montrose's defeat at Philiphaugh (Sept. 13, 1645) having 
relieved the English Parliament from the awkw^ardness of the 
Royalist uprising in Scotland while the New Model was 
crushing Royalism in England, and the storming of Bristol 
hy the New Model (Sept. 10) having just been added as a 
most important incident in the process of the crushing, the 
war ill England had reached its fag-end. 

The West and the Southern Counties were still the imme- 
diate theatre of action for the New Model. Cromwell, fresh 
from his share with Fairfax in the recent successes in Somer- 
setshire, Gloucestershire, and Wilts, was detached into Hants ; 
and here, by his valour and skill, were accomplished the 
surrender of AVincliester (Oct. 8), and the storming of Basing 
House, the magnificent mansion of the Marcpiis of Win- 
chester, widower of that Marchioness on whom Milton had 
written his epitaph in 1631, but now again married (Oct. 14). 
Thus, by the middle of October, Royalism had been com- 
pletely destroyed in Hants, as well as in Wilts, Dorset, and 
Somerset, and what relics of it remained in the south-west 
were cooped up in the extreme shires of Devon and Cornwall, 

1 Rushworth, VI. 232 ; Wishart, 208— 268 ; Napier, 581- 630, witli Montrose’s 
Poems in Appen lix to Vol. 1. 
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whither the Prince of Wales had retired with Lord Hopton. 
Here they lingered through the winter.^ 

Meanwhile the King had been steadily losing ground ia 
the Midlands and throughout the rest of England. Not even 
after Philiphaugh had he given up all hopes of a junction 
with Montrose in Scotland ; and a northward movement, from 
Hereford through Wales, which he had begun before the 
news of that battle reached him, was still continued. He 
had got as far as Welbeck in Nottinghamshire (Oct. 13) 
when he was induced to turn back, only sending 1,500 horse 
under Ijord Digby and Sir Marmaduke Langdalc to make 
their way into Scotland if possible. Though defeated by the 
Parliamentarians in Yorkshire, Higby and Langdale did get 
as far as the Scottish border ; but, finding fartlier progress 
hopeless, they left their men to shift for themselves, and 
escaped to the Isle of Man, whence Digby went to Dublin. 
The King himself had gone first to Newark, on the eastern 
border of Nottinghamshire, which was one of the places yet 
garrisoned for him; but, after a fortnight’s stay there, he 
returned once more to his head-quarters at Oxford (Nov. 5). 
Here he remained through the winter, holding his court as 
well as he could, issuing proclamations, and observing the 
gradual closing in upon him of the Parliamentarian forces. 
The position of the Scottish auxiliary army in particular had 

then become of considerable importance to him. Wo have 

seen {anth, p. 339) how, in September, that army had raised 
the siege of Hereford, and had sulkily gone northward as 
far as Yorkshire, as if with the intention of leaving England 
altogether. There was some excuse for them in the state 
of Scotland at the time, where all the resources of the Argyle 
Government had failed in the contest with Montrose; but 
not the less were the English Parliamentarians out of humour 
with them. Angry messages had been interchanged between 
the Ejiglish Parliament and the Scottish military and political 
leaders ; and a demand had been put forth by the Parliament 
that the Scots should hand over into English keeping Carlisle 
and other northern towns where they had garrisons. At 


^ Chronological Table ip Sprigge. 
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length, Montrose having been suppressed by David Leslie’s 
horse, and great exertions having been made by the Scottish 
Chancellor Loudoun to restore a good feeling between the 
two nations, Leven’s army did come back out of Yorkshire, 
to undertake a duty which the English Parliament had been 
pressing upon it, as a substitute for its late employment at 
Hereford. This was the siege of Newark. About the 2Gth 
of November, 1645, or three weeks after the King had left 
Newark to return to Oxford, the Scottish army sat down 
before Newark and began the siege. The direct distance 
between Oxford and Newark is about a hundred miles. 

Through the winter, though the New Model had not 

quite completed its work of victory in the South-west, the 
chief business of the King at Oxford consisted in looking 
forward to the now inevitable issue, and tliinking witli which 
party of his enemies it would be best to make liis terms 
of final submission. Negotiations were actually opened 
between him and the Parliament, with offers on his part to 
come to London for a personal Treaty ; and there was much 
discussion in Parliament over these offers. The King, how- 
ever, being stubborn for his own terms, the negotiations came 
to nothing; and by the end of January 1645-6 it was the 
general rumour that he meant to baulk the Parliament, and 
take refuge with the Scottish army at Newark. Till April 
1646, nevertheless, he remained irresolute, hoping against 
hope for some good news from the South-west. 

No good news came from that quarter. Operations having 
been resumed there by the New Model, there came, among 
other continued successes of the Parliament, the raising of the 
siege of Plymouth (Jan. 16, 1645-6), the storming of Dart- 
mouth (Jan. 19), and the storming of Torrington (Feb. 16). 
The action then came to be chiefly in Cornw all, where 
(March 14) Lord Hopton surrendered to Fairfax, giving up 
the pause as hopeless, and following the Prince of Wales, 
who had taken refuge meanwhile in the Scilly Isles. On 
the 15th of April, 1646, the j)icturesque St. Michael’s Mount 
yielded, and the Duke of Hamilton, the King’s prisoner there, 
found himself again at liberty. The surrender of Exeter 

R B 2 
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(April 13) and of Barnstaple (April 20) having then cleared 
Devonshire, the war in the whole Soutli-west was over, save 
that the King’s flag still waved over far Pendennis Castle 
at Falmouth.^ 

The New Model having thus perfected its work in the 
South-west and being free for action in the ^lidlands, and 
Cromwell being back in London, and a body of lloyalist 
troops under Lord Astley (the last body openly in the field) 
having been defeated in an attempt to reach Oxford from 
the west, and Woodstock having just set even the Oxfordshire 
garrisons the example of surrendering, procrastination on tlie 
King’s part was no longer possible. His last trust had been 
in certain desperate schemes for retrieving his cause by help 
to be brought from beyond England. He had been in- 
triguing in Ireland with a view to a secret agreement with 
the Irish Eebels and the landing at Chester or in Wales of 
an army of 10,000 Irish Koman Catholics to repeat in Eng- 
land the feat of MacColkittoch and his Irish in Scotland; 
he had been trying to negotiate with France for the landing 
of 6,000 foreign troops at Lynn; as late as March 12 he had 
fallen back on a former notion of his, and proposed to invoke 
the aid of the Pope by promising a free toleration of tlie 
Homan Catholic Heligion in England on condition that his 
Holiness and the English Homan Catholics would “ visildy 
and heartily engage tlieniselves for the re-establishment” of 
his Crown and of the Church of England. All tliese schemes 
were now in the dust. He was in a city in the heart of 
England, without chance of Irish or foreign aid, and hemmed 
round hy his English subjects, victorious at length over all 
his efforts, and coming closer and closer for that final siege 
which should place himself in their grasp. What was he 
to do ? A refuge with the Scottish army at Newark liad been 
for some time the plan most in his thoughts, and actually since 
January there had been negotiations on his part, through the 
French Ambassador Montreuil, both with the Scottish Com- 
missioners in London and with the cliiefs of the Scottish army, 
with a view to this result. I^atterly, however, Montreuil had 

1 Chronological Table in Spri^go. 
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reported that the Scots refused to receive him except on con- 
ditions very different from those he desired. The most 
obvious alternative, though tlie boldest one, was that he 
should make his way to London somehow, and throw himself 
upon tlie generosity of Parliament and on the chances of 
terms in his favour that might arise from the dissensions 
between the Presbyterians and the Independents. But, 
should he resolve on an escape out of England altogether, 
even that was not yet hopeless. Beads, indeed, were guarded ; 
but by precautions and careful travelling some seaport might 
be reached, whence there might be a passage to Scotland, to 
Ireland, to France, or to Denmark.^ 

It was apparently with all these plans competing in 
(Jharles’s mind, that, on Monday the 27th of April, his 
Majesty, with his faithful groom of the bedchamber Mr. 
John Ashburnham and a clergyman named Dr. Hudson for 
his sole companions, slipped out of Oxford, disguised as a 
servant and carrying a cloak-bag on his horse. He rode to 
Henley ; then to Brentford ; and then as near to London as 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. He was half-inclined to ride on the 
few more miles that would have brought him to the doors 
of the Parliament in Westminster. At Harrow, ho^vever, 
as if his mind had changed, he turned away from London, 
a)id rode northwards to 8t. Alban’s ; thence again by cross- 
roads into Leicestershire ; and so eastwards to Downham in 
Norfolk. Here lie remained from April 30 to May 4 ; and 
it is on record that he liad his hair trimmed for him liere 
by a country barber, who found much fault with its uneven- 
ness, and told him that the man who had last cut it had 
done it very badly. It was now known in London that his 
^lajesty was at large ; it was thought he might even be in 
hiding in the city ; and a Parliamentary proclamation was 
issued forbidding the harbouring of him under pain of death. 
On the 5th of May, however, he ended all uncertainty by 

^ Twenty-two Letters from Charles Bruce for the Camden Society (18^^) 
rit Oxfonl to (^^loon Henriolta Maria in under the title of “ Cltarlosl. in 1640.” 
France, the first dated Jaii. 4, 164a-6 See also Mr. Bruce’s “Introduction” 
and tho la.st April 22, lOlO, formin.tif to the Letters. They contain curious 
pp. 1 — 37 of a Hones of tho King’s facts and indications of Charlos’d 
Letters edited hy the late Mr. John character. 
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presenting himself at the Scottish Leaguer at Newark. He 
had made up his mind at last that he would remaia in Eng- 
land and that he would ho safer with the Scots there than with 

the Englivsh Parliament. It was a most perilous honour 

for the Scots. The Englisli Parliament were sure to demand 
possession of the King. Indeed the Commons did vote for 
demanding him and confining him to Warwick Castle ; and, 
though the vote was thrown out in the Lords, eight Peers 
protested against its rejection (May 8). In these circum- 
stances the resolution of the Scots was to Iccep his Majesty 
until the course of events should he clearer. Newark, how- 
ever, being too accessible, in case the Parliament should try 
to seize him, Lcven persuaded tlie King to give ord(U’S to tlje 
lioyalist governor of tliat town to surrender it to the Parlia- 
ment ; and, the siege being thus over, the Scottish army, with 
its precious charge, withdrew northward to the safer position 
of Newcastle (May 13).^ 

On the lOth of June the King issued orders from New- 
castle to all the coinmanders yet holding cities, towns, or 
fortresses, in his name, anywhere in England, to surrender 
their trusts. Accordingly, on the 24th of June, the city of 
Oxford, which the King had left two montlis before, was 
surrendered to Eairfax, with all pomp and ceremony, by Sir 
Thomas Glenham. The surrender of Worcester followed, 
July 22 ; that of Wallingford Castle in Berks, July 27 j that 
of Pendennis Castle in Cornwall, Aug. 17; and that of 
Iiaglan Castle in Monmoutlishire, Aug. 19. Thus tlie face 
of England was cleared of the last vestigxis of the war. The 
defender of Baglan Castle, and almost the last man in Eng- 
land to sustain the King s Hag, was the aged Marquis of 
Worcester.^ 

FALLEN AND RISEN STARS. 

In August 1646, therefore, the long Civil War was at an 
end. The King being then at Newcastle witli the Scots, 

1 Tier Carofimiin in Outch’s Collcc- 601-2; Baillio, 11. 374-6. 
tancaCnriosu (1781), Vol. n. p]». 445— 2 Rush worth, VI. 276 297 ; and 

448 ; Kushworth, VI. 267 —271; Clar. Tublo of UattloH and Sioffos. 
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where were the other chief Eoyalists ? I. The Royal Family, 
The Queen had been abroad again for more than two years. 
In July 1644, having just then given birth at Exeter to her 
youngest child, the Princess Henrietta Marul, she liad escaped 
from that city as Essex was approaching it with his army, 
and had taken ship for France, leaving the child at Exeter. 
Eichclieu, who had kept her out of France in her formei 
exile, being now dead, and Cardinal Mazarin and the Queen 
Eegeiit holding power in the minority of Louis XIV., she 
had been well received at the French Court, and had been 
residing for the two past years in or near Paris, busily active 
in foreign intrigue on her husband’s behalf, and sending over 
imperious letters of advice to him. It was she that was to 
be liis agent with the Pope, and it was she that had procured 
the sending over of the French ambassador Montreuil to 
arrange l)etwecri the Scots and Charles. The destination of 
the Prince of Wales had for some time been uncertain. 
From Scilly he had gone to Jersey, accompanied or followed 
thither by Lords Ilopton, Capel, Digby^ and Colepepper, Sir 
Edward Hyde, and others (April 1646). Higby had a pro- 
ject of removing him thence into Ireland, and Denmark was 
also talked of for a refuge ; but the Queen being especially 
anxious to have him with her in Paris, her remonstrances 
prevailed. The King gave orders from Newcastle that her 
wishes should be obeyed, and to Paris the Prince went (July). 
The young Duke of York, being in Oxford at the time of the 
surrender^ came into the hands of the Parliament; who 
committed the charge of him, and of his infant brother the 
Duke of Gloucester, with the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth, 
to the Earl of Northumberland in London. The baby Prin- 
cess Henrietta, left at Exeter, had also come into the hands 
of the Parliament on the surrender of that city (April 1646), 
but had been cleverly conveyed into France by the Countess 
of Morton. The King’s fighting nephews, Enpert and 
Maurice, who had been in Oxford when it surrendered, were 
allowed to embark at Dover for France, after an interview 
with their elder brother, the Prince Elector Palatine, who had 
been for some time in England as an honoured guest of 
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the Parliament, and an occasional visitor in the Westminster 
Assembly. II. Chief Eoyalist Peers and Counsellors, Some 
of these, including the Duke of Eichmond, the Marquis of 
Hertford, the Marquis of Worcester, and the Earl of South- 
ani2)ton, remained in England, submitting moodily to the 
new order of things, and studying opportunities of still being 
useful to their sovereign. Others, and perhaps the majority, 
either disgusted with England, or being under the ban of Par- 
liament for delinquency of too deep a dye, dispersed them- 
selves abroad, to live in that condition of continental exile 
which had already for some time been the lot of the Marquis 
of Newcastle and other fugitives of the earlier stage of the 
war. Some, such as Digby and Colepepper, accompanied the 
Prince of Wales to Paris ; others, among whom was Hyde, 
remained some time in Jersey. The Queen’s conduct and 
temper, indeed, so much repelled the best of the Royalist 
refugees that, when they did go to France (as most of them 
were obliged to do at last), they avoided her, or circled round 
her at a respectful distance. 

While these were the descending or vanishing stars of the 
English firmament, who were the stars that had risen in 
their XDlaces ? As the question interests us now, so it inter- 
ested people then; and, to assist the public judgment, printers 
and booksellers put forth lists of those who, either from 
the decisiveness and consistency of tlieir Parliamentarianism 
from the first, or from its suHiciency on a total review, were 
entitled, at the end of the war, to be denominated The Great 
CJiccmpious of England} 

There were two classes of these Champions, though not a 
few individuals belonged to botli classes : — I. The Political 
Champions, or Champion Peers and Commoners* The Cham- 
pion Peers were reckoned as exactly twenty-nine; and, if 
the reader desires to know who these twenty-nine were, let 


1 One such fly-sheet, published July 
30, 1040, t)y ‘'Francis Leacli at the 
Falcon in Shoe Lane,” has boon already 
referred to (sec Vol. 11 . p. 430, Notp, 
and p. 433, Xole). The Lists there 
given, though very useful to us now, 
contain a gieat many errors — misspell- 


ings of names, entries of persons as 
.still alive who Avere deed some time, 
&c. In those days of scanty moans of 
publicity, it was far more difficult to 
compile an accurate couspectus of con- 
temporaries for any purpose than it 
would be now. 
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him repeat here the list already given of those who were 
Parliamentarian Peers at the outset (^"ol. II. pp. 430-1), only 
deleting from that list the lieroic Lori Brooke and the Earls 
of Bolingbroke and Middlesex as dead, and the Earls of Bed- 
ford, Clare, and Holland, as having proved themselves lickle 
and untrustworthy, and adding a new Earl of Middlesex (son 
and successor of tlie former), an Earl of Kent, an Earl of 
Nottingham, and a Lord Montague of Bougliton (successors 
of the deceased Iloyalists or Non-effectives who had borne 
these titles), and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, once a Eoyalist, 
but now jjassing as a Parliamentarian. The Champion Com- 
moners w^ere, of course, a much larger multitude. At the 
beginning of the war, as we saw (Vol. II. pp. 431-4), about 
three-fifths of the Commons House as then constituted, or 
300 of the members in all, might be regarded as declared 
or possible Parliamentarians. Of these, however, death or 
desertiem to the other side in the course of four years had 
carried off a good few, so that, with every exertion to swell 
the list of the original Commoners who at the end of the 
war might be reckoned among the faithful, not more than 
about 250 could be enumerated in this category. On the 
other hand, it has to be remembered that, since August 1645, 
when the New Model was in its full career of victory, the 
HoUvse of Commons harl been increased in numerical strength 
by the process called Recruiting, ix, by the issue of writs for 
the election of neW members in the places of those who had 
died, and of the much larger host who had been disabled as 
Royalists. Of this process of Recruiting, and its effects on the 
national policy, we shall have to take fiirther account ; mean- 
while it is enough to say that, between Aug. 1645, when the 
first new writs were issued, and Aug. 1646, when the war 
ended, as many as 179 Recruiters had been elected, and were 
intermingled in the roll of the House Avith the surviving 
original members.^ Now, most of these Recruiters, from the 
very conditions of tlieir election, were Parliamentarians, and 
some had even attained eminence in that character since their 

^ This is my calculation from the and Aujufust 1, UnO. See also God- 
Index ol new Writs in the Commons Vommontrtalfh, II. 34 — 39. 

Journals between August 21, 1645, 
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election. About 140 of them, I find, were reckoned among 
the “ Champions ; ” and, if tliese are added to the 250 
original members also reckoned as such, the total number of 
the Champion Commoners will be about 390.^ It must not 
be supposed that they had all earned this distinction by their 
habitual presence in the House. Only on one extraordinary 
occasion since the beginning of the war had as many as 280 
been in the House together; very seldom had the attend- 
ance exceeded 200 ; and, practically, the steady attendance 
throughout the war had been about 100. Employment in 
the Parliamentary service, in various capacities and various 
parts of the country, may account for the absence of many ; 
but, on the tVhole, I fancy that, if England allowed as many 
as 390 original members and Recruiters together to pass 
as Champion Commoners at the end of the war, it was 
by winking hard at the defects of some scores of them. 
II. Military Champions. Here, from the nature of the case, 
there was less doubt. In the first place, although the Army 
had been remodelled in Feb. 1644-5, and the Self-Denying 
Ordinance had excluded not a few of the officers of the First 
Parliamentary Army from commands in the New Model, yet 
the services of these officers, with Essex, Manchester, and Sir 
William Waller, at their head, were gratefully remembered. 
Undoubtedly, however, the favourite ^military heroes of the 
hour were the chief officers of the victorious New Model, 
at the head of whom were Fairfax, Cromwell, Skippoii, 
Thomas Hammond, and Ireton. For the names of the 
Colonels and Majors under these, the reader is referred to our 
view of the New Model at the time of its formation {anti 
pp. 326-7). Young Colonel Pickering, there mcntiolied, had 
died in Dec. 1645, much lamented; Young Major Bethell, 
there mentioned, had been killed at the storming of Bristol, 
Sept. 1645, also much lamented ; but, with allowance for the 
shiftings and promotions caused by these deaths, and by the 

1 In Ijeach’s fly-sheet the exact niim- I find ho has put a Recruiter amon^ the 
her of Champion Commoners given is original members. Also 1 am sure, from a 
397. Among these he di.stinguishes the minute examination of hi.s ]i.st througli- 
Recniiters from the original members by out, that he admitted into it, from 
printing the names of tho Kocruitors in policy or hurry, a considerable number 
italics. In at least elevm cases, however, whoso claims were dubious. 
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retirement of several other field-officers, or their transference 
to garrison-commands, the New Model, after its sixteen 
months of hard service, remained ofiicered much as at first. 
While, with this allowance, our former list of the Colonels 
and Majors of the New Model proj)er yet stands good, there 
have to be added, however, the names of a few of the most 
distinguished military co-operants with the New Model: i.e, 
of those surviving officers of the old Army, or persons of later 
appearance, who, tliough not on our roll of the New Model 
proper, had yet assisted its operations as outstanding generals 
of districts or commanders of garrisons. Sudh were Sir 
William Brereton, M.P. for Cheshire, and Sir Thomas ]\Iiddle- 
ton, M.P. for Denbighshire, in favour of whom, as well as of 
Cromwell, the Self-Denying Ordinance had been relaxed, 
so as to allow their continued generalship in Cheshire and 
Wales respectively (ante, p. 334, Note) ; sucli was General 
Poyntz, who had been appointed to succeed Lord Ferdinando 
Fairfax in the chief command of Yorkshire and the North ; 
such were Major-general Massey, who had held independent 
command in the West p. 337), and Major-general 

Browne, who had held similar conimand in the Midlands; 
and such also were Colonel Michael Jones (Cheshire), 
Colonel Mitton (AVales), Colonel John Hutchinson (Gover- 
nor of Nottingham), Colonel Edmund Ludlow (Governor of 
Wardour Castle, Wilts), and Colonel Kobert Blake (the 
future Admiral Blake, already famous for his Parliamentarian 
activity in his native Somersetshire, his active governorship 
of Taunton, and his two desperate defences of that town 
against sieges by Lord Goring). Several of these distin- 
guished cooperants with the New Model, as well as several 
of the chief officers of the New Model itself, had already 
been honoured by being elected as Kecruiters for the House 
of Commons.! 

^ My authorities for this list of tho picked out tho chief codperants witli tlie 
military Btara in August 1646, besides Now Model, but cannot vouch that T 
those already cited for tho Now Model havodt)iie so. When one has done one’s 
at its formation p. 327, A’ofc) and best, one still stumbles on a Colonel 

an imperfect list in Leach’s fly-.sheet t/tui or a Lieut-colonol t/nif, evi«lently 
{(uiti, p. 376, Note) are stray passages in of some note, perplexing one’s lists and 
tho liords Jourmils, in Whitclocko, and allocations, 
in more recent Histories. 1 think 1 have 
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If ODe were to write out duly the names of all the English- 
men that have been descril.)e(l or pointed to in the last para- 
graph as the risen stars of the new Parliamentary world of 
1046, whether for political reasons or for military reasons, 
there would be nearly five hundred of them. Now, as History 
refuses to recollect so many names in one chapter, as the eye 
almost refuses to see so many stars at once in one sky, it 
becomes interesting to know which were the super-eminent 
few, the stars of the highest magnitude. Fortunately, to 
save the trouble of such an inrpiiry for ourselves, we have a 
contemporary specification by no less an authority than the 
Parliament itself. In December KUo, when Parliament was 
looking forward, with assured certainty, to the extinction of 
the few last remains of Eoyalisni, and was preparing Proposi- 
tions to be submitted to the beaten King, it was anxiously 
considered, among other things, v’ho were the persons whoso 
deserts had been so paramount that supreme rewards should 
be conferred upon them, and the King should be asked to do 
his part by admitting some of them, and promoting others, 
among the English aristocracy. Tliis was the result : — 

Titf Earl of Esskx : — King to be asked to make him a Duke. 
The Commons had already voted him a pension of 10,000 a year. 

The EAhl of Northumberland : — To be made a Duke, and 
provision for him to be considered. 

The Earl of Warwick (Parliamentary Lord High Admiral) ; — 
To be made a Duke, with provision ; but the dukedom to descend 
to his grandchild, passing over his eldest son, Lord Pich, who had 
taken the wrong side. 

The Earl of PEMumiKK and Montgomery : — To be made a 
Duke, and all his debts to the public to be cancelled. 

The Earl of Manchester : — To be made a Marquis, and pro- 
vision to be considered for him. 

The Earl of Salisbury : — To be made a Manpiis. 

Viscount Save and Sele : — To bo made an Earb 

Lord Koberts : — 'Jo be made an Earl. 

•Lord Wharton : — To be made an Earl. 

liORD Willoughby of Parham : — ^To be made an Earl. 

Denzil Holles : — To be made a Viscount. 

General Sir Thomas Fairfax : — To be made an English 
Baron^ and an Estate of £5,000 a year in lands to be settled on 
him and his heirs for ever : his father Lord Ferdinando Fairfax 
at the same time to be made an English Baron. 
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Lieutenantoeneral Cromwell: — To be made an English 
Baron, and an Estate of c€2,500 a year to be settled on him and 
Ills heirs for ever. 

Sir William Waller: — To be made an English Baron, with a 
like Estate of £2,500 a year. 

Sir Henry Vane, Sen. : — To be made an English Baron. As 
the peerage would descend to his son, Sir Henry Vane the 
Younger, the honour included him. 

Sir Arthur Haselrig : — £2,000 a year to him and his heirs 
for ever. 

Sir Philip Stapleton : — £2,000 a year to him and his heirs 
for ever. 

Sir William Brereton : — £1,500 a year to him and his heirs 
for ever. 

Major-general Philip Skippon: — £1,000 a year to him and 
his heirs for cvcr.^ 

Had Pym and Hampden been alive, what would have been 
the honours voted for them ? They had been dead for two 
years, and the sole honour for Pym had been a vote of 
£10,000 to pay his debts. It mattered the less because these 
Dukedoms, Earldoms, Viscountcies, and Baronages were all to 
remain in nuhihis. They were contemplated on the suppo- 
sition of a direct Peace with the King ; and sucli a peace had 
not been brought to pass, and had been removed farther off 
in prospect by the King’s escape at the last moment to the 
Scottish Army. It remained to be seen whether Parliament 
could arrange any treaty whatever with him in his new 
circumstances, and, if so, whether it would be worth while to 
make the proposed new creations of peers and promotions 
in the peerage a feature of tlie treaty, or wliether it would 
not be enough for the Commons to make good tlie lionours 
tliat were in their own power — viz. the voted estates and 
pensions. For Essex, who was at the head of the list, the 
suspense (if he cared about the matter at all) was to be 
very brief. He died at his house in the Strand, Septem- 
ber 14, 1646, without his dukedom, and having received 
little of his pension. Parliament decreed him a splendid 
funeral. 


1 Commons Journals, Doc. 1, 1645. 



CHAPTEK II. 

WORK IN PARLIAMENT AND THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY DURING 

THE SIXTEEN MONTHS OP THE NEW MODEL THE TWO CONTINUED 

CHURCH CONTROVERSIES INDEPENDENCY AND SECTARIANISM IN 

THE NEW MODEL : TOLERATION CONTROVERSY CONTINUED ; 
CROMWELT/s part in it : LILBURNE and OTHER PAMPHLETEERS : 
SION COLLEGE AND THE CORPORATION OF LONDON ; SUCCESS OP 
THE PRESBYTERIANS IN PARLIAMENT — PRESBYTERIAN PRAMB OP 
CHURCH-GOVERNMENT COMPLETED : DETAILS OF THE ARRANGE- 
MENT — THE RECRUITING OF THE COMMONS : EMINENT RECHUITBRIS 

EFFECTS OP THE RECRUITING ; ALLIANCE OP INDEPENDENCY 

AND ERASTIANISM : CHECK GIVEN TO THE PRESBYTERIANS : WEST- 
MINSTER ASSEMBLY REBUKED AND CURBED NEGOTIATIONS ROUND 

THE KING AT NEWCASTLE THREATENED RUPTURE BETWEEN THE 

SCOTS AND THE ENGLISH : ARGYLE’s VISIT TO LONDON I THE 
NINETEEN PROPOSITIONS — PARLIAMENT AND THE ASSEMBLY RE- 
CONCILED: PRESBYTERIANIZING OP LONDON AND LANCASHIRE; 
DEATH OP ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 

During the sixteen Dionths of those New Model ojierations 
in the field which had brought the war so decisively to an 
end (April 1645 — August 1646), there liad been a consider- 
able progress in rarliaiuent, in the Westminster Assembly, 
and in the public mind of England, on the seemingly in- 
terminable Church-business and its collaterals. 


THE TWO CONTINUED CHURCH CONTROVERSIES. 

That the Church of England should be Presbyterian had 
been formally decided in January 1644-5 (anti, pp. 172 — 
175). Not even then, however, could the Presbyterians 
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consider their work over. There were two reasons why they 
could not. (1) Although ’the essentials of Presbytery had 
been adopted, the details remained to be settled. Wliat were 
to be the powers of the parochial consistories and the other 
church courts respectively ? What discretion, for example, 
was to be left to each minister and his congregational board 
of elders in the matter of spiritual censure, and especially in 
the exclusion of offenders from the communion ? Was there 
to be any discretion ; or was the State to regulate what offences 
should be punished by excommunication ? Again, were the 
various Churcli-courts, once established, to act independently 
of the Civil courts and the State ; or was there to be an appeal 
of ecclesiastical questions at any point from Presbytery, or 
Synod, or the entire National Assembly, to the Civil courts 
and Parliament ? (2) Another great question whicli remained 
undetermined was that of Toleration. Should tlie new Presby- 
terian State Cliurch of England be established with or without 
a liberty of dissent from it ? A vast mass of the English peoj)le, 
represented by the Army-Independents and some leading 
Sectaries, demanded an absolute, or at least a very large, free- 
dom of religious belief and practice ; the Independent Divines 
of the Assembly claimed a certain amount of such freedom ; 
nay. Parliament itself, by its Accommodation Order of Sep- 
tember 1 044, had recognised the necessity of some toleration, 
and appointed an iiupiiry on the subject. In the universal 
belief of the Presbyterians, on the other liand, Toleration was 
a monster to be attacked and slain. Toleration was a demon, 
a chimera, the Great Diana of the Independents, the Daughter 
of the Devil, the Mother and Protectress of blasphemies and 
heresies, the hideous Procuress of souls for Hell ! 

Such were tlic questions for continued controversy between 
the Presbyterians ancl their opponents in England in the 
beginning of 1645, when the New jModel took the field. 
What progress had been made in these questions, and what 
changes had occurred in the attitudes of the two parties 
mainly concerned, during the victorious sixteen months of 
the New Model? 
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INDEPENDENCY AND SECTARIANfSM IN THE NEW MODEL : 
TOLERATION CONTROVERSY CONTINUED : CROMWELL’S PART 
IN IT: LILBUHNE AND OTHER PAMPHLETEERS; SION COL- 
LEGE AND THE CORPORATION OF LONDON : SUCCESS OF THE 
PRESBYTRJHANS IN PARLIAMENT. 

The New Model itself, as we know, had been a great 
chagrin to the rrcsbyteriaus. Fairfax, indeed, was understood 
to be Presbyterian enough personally ; but the Army was 
full of Independents and Sectaries, it was largely officered by 
Independents, and its very soul was the Arch-Independent 
Cromwell. For a while, accordingly, it was the secret hope 
of tlie Presbyterians that this Army might fail. But, when 
evidently it was not to fail, when Nasehy was won (June 14, 
1645), and when all the while the Scottish Presbyterian 
army in England was doing so ill in comparison, a sense 
of dejiarting superiority sank on the spirits of the Presby- 
terians. Honest men served you faithfully in this action,” 
were Cromweirs words to Speaker Lenthall in his letter from 
Naseby held : ‘‘ Sir, they are trusty ; I beseech you, in the 
“ name of God, not to discourage them. I wish this action may 
“ beget thankfulness and humility in all that arc concerned in 
it. lie that ventures his life I'or the liberty of his country, 
“ I wish he may trust God for the liberty of his conscience, 
“ and you for the liberty he fights for.” ^ This immediate 
use by Cromwell of the victory of Naseby as an argument for 
Toleration did not escape the notice of the Presbyterians. 
“My Lord Fairflix,” writes Baillio, June 17, “sent up, the last 
“week, ane hoiTible Anti-Triastrian [Anti-Trinitarian] : the 
“ whole Assembly went in a body to the Houses to complain 
“of his blasphemies. It was the will of Cromwell, in his 
“ letter of his victory, to desire the House not to discourage 
“ those who had ventured their life for them, and to come out 
“expressly with their much-desired Liberty of Conscience. 
“ You will see the letter in print, by order, as I think, of the 
“ Houses.” ^ The horrible Anti-Trinitarian here mentioned 


1 Carlyle’s Cromwell, I. 170. 


2 Baillie, 11. 280. 
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was Paul Post (see ante., p. 157). He was accused of “ divers 
prodigious blaspliemies against the deity of our Saviour 
and the Holy Ghost.’* Parliament, informed thereof l)y the 
Assembly, Iiad been appalled, and had committed the culprit 
to close confinement in the Gatehouse to await his trial 
(June 10). The next day (June 11) the impression had been 
deepened by a complaint in the Commons against another 
culprit on similar grounds, and the House had instructed Mr. 
Millington, member for hTottingham, to prepare an ordinance 
on the subject of blasphemy generally.^ All this only a day 
or two before Naseby ; and now from the field of Naseby, 
in Cromweirs hand, a pleading of that victory on behalf of 
Toleration ! Would Cromwell tolerate a l^aul Pest ? 

What Cromwell and the Army-Independents w^ould have 
said about Paul Pest must be left to conjecture. What they 
were saying about the state of things in general we learn from 
the Presbyterian Richard Paxter. Being at Coventry at the 
time of the battle of Naseby, Paxter, then a pious preacher 
of twenty-nine years of age, with a lean cadaverous body, 
and the gauntest hook-nosed face ever seen in a portrait, paid 
a visit of curiosity to the field immediately after the battle, 
and went thence to the quarter.s of the victorious army at 
Leicester, to seek out some of his acquaintances. When 
‘'I came to the army, among Cromwell’s soldiers,'’ he says, 
“I found a new face of things which I never dreamt of: 
I heard the plotting heads very hot upon that which inti- 
mated their intention to subvert both Church and State. 
“ Independency and Anabaptistry were most prevalent ; 

Antinomianisni and Arminianism were equally distributed ; 
“ and Thomas Moor’s followers (a weaver of Wisbeach and 
“ Lynn, of excellent parts) had made some shifts to join these 
“ two extremes together. Abundance of the common troopers, 
** and many of the officers, I found to be honest, sober, ortho- 
** dox men, and others tractable, ready to hear the Truth, and 
“ of upright intentions ; but a few proud, self-conceited, hot- 
-headed sectaries had got into the highest places, and were 
- Cromwell’s chief favourites, and l)y their heat and activity 

* Conimonfl Joiirnalii of date** (jivon. Paul Host’s case lasted two years. 
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bore down the rest, or carried them along witli them, and 
“ were the soul of the Army. . . . They said, What were the 

Lords of England but William the Conqueror’s colonels, or 
“ the Barons but his majors, or tlie Knights but his captains ? 

They plainly showed me tliat they thouglit Cod’s provi- 
'Clence would cast tlie trust of lleligion and the Kingdom 
“upon them as compierors.” They were full of railings and 
jests, Baxter adds, against the Scots or So/s, the I’resbyterians 
or Pricst-h iters, and tlie Assembly of Divines or Dry-vines ; 
and all their praises were of the Separatists, Amibaptists, and 

Antinomians. Grieved at what he found, and thinking 

he might be of some use by way of antidote, Baxter at once 
gave up his charge at Coventry, to become chaplain to Col. 
Whalley’s regiment. He had the more hope of being useful 
because he had some previous acquaintance with Cromwell. 
But his reception was far from satisfactory. “ As soon as 
“ T came to the army,” he says, “ Oliver Cromwell coldly 
“ bid me welcome, and never spoke one word to me more 
“ while I was there, nor once all that time vouchsafed me 
'' an opportunity to come to the headquarters, where the 
“ councils and meetings of the officers were.” Baxter never 
forgave that coolness of Cromwell to him. Hugh Peters, 
who was constantly with Cromwell as his chaplain, and 
would make camp-jukes at Baxter’s expense, was never for- 
given either.^ 

Kot only in the New IModel Army was there this ferment 
of Anti-Presbyterianism, Anti-Scotticism, Independency, and 
Tolerationisiii, j)assing on into a drift of universally demo- 
cratic opinion. Throiigli English society, and es])ecially in 
London, there was iniicli of the same. 

Since the publication of Edwards’s Antapoloyia in July 
lf344 the war of pamphlets on the questions of IndcpcTideiicy 
and Toleration had been increasingly virulent. Tlie pam- 
phleteers. were numbciiiess ; but the chief of them, on the 
side of Presbyterianism and Anti-Toleration, were perhaps 
Prynne, Bastwick, and John Vicars, and, on the side of Inde- 
pendency and Toleration, Henry Burton, John Goodwin, and 

^ Baxter’s Autobiogmphy {Rdiqnitv Baxteriarnr), 1(396 : pp. 50, 51. 
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Hanserd Knollys. If ]^ibliograpliy were to apply itself to 
the investigation of the popular English Literature of the 
latter half of the year 1644 and the first half of the year 
1645, it would come upon these, and other controversialists 
whose names have been long forgotten, writhing together like 
a twisted knot of serpents, not to l)e uncoiled except by a 
distinct enumeration of several scores or hundreds of the 
most quaintly-entitled pamphlets, in the exact order of their 
publication, and with an account of the nature of each. 
London contained so many of these pamphleteers that the 
most deadly antagonists in print could not avoid each other 
in the streets, and Burton, for example, meeting Dr. Bastwick, 
would awsk him with irritating polihmess when his new book 
was coming out. Many of the panqfiilets, however, and these 
the most daring and intemperate in cxpressio)i, were anony- 
mous. Such was The A rraignmcnt of Fcrscrution^ puiporting 
to be ‘‘])riiited by Martin Claw-Clergy for Bartholomew 
Bang-Briest,” and to bo on sale at his shop in Toleration 
Street, right opposite to Persecution Court.” In this and 
other popular squibs, to which neither authors nor printers 
dared to put their names, the toleration which Goodwin and 
Burton argnied for gravely and logically was demanded with 
passionate vehemence, and with the most unsparing abuse 
of the Presbyterians, the Scots, and the AVestminster As- 
sembly.^ One Tol(?rationist, here deserving a notice by 

himself, was John Lilburne. An avowed Independent even 
before the meeting of the Long Parliament, and forward as 
a Parliamentary cai)taiii from the very beginning of the war 
(Vol. TI. 175, 458, and 588-9), Lilburne had been one of those 
who regarded the Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 as 
incompatible with Liberty of Conscience, and whom no per- 
suasions could induce to sign that document. He had risen, 
nevertheless, by Cromwell’s arrangement, to be Lieutenant- 
colonel in Manchester’s owui dragoon regiment, and he had 
served bravely at Marston Moor. Between him and Cromwell 

^ Wood’s Ath. HI. 860 (I’rynnc) and 111. 68, 69 (Bastwick, Biirton, nnd 
308-9 (Vicars) ; Jackson’s Life of John others). Notes of my own from the 
Goodwin, 61 — 79; I Ian bnry’s Memorials. Stationers’ Registers. 

II. 386 eiseq. (Pryniie and Burton), and 
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there was the most friendly understanding. Lilburne looked 
upon Cromwell as '"the most absolute single-hearted great 
man in England ; ” and Cromwell owned a kindly feeling for 
Lilburne. But there was a x^ig-lieadedness in Lilburne’s 
honesty which even Cromwell could not control. ‘‘ If only 
John Lilburne were left in the world, then John would 
quarrel with Talburne and Lilburne with John ” was Henry 
Marten’s witty, and yet perfectly true, description of him. 
Having been a witness for Cromwell in Cromweirs impeach- 
ment of Manchester, he thought Cromwell culpably weak in 
allowing the impeachment to dro]) and not bringing Man- 
chester to the scaffold ; and he had himself brought a charge 
against a superior officer, named King. Then he had become 
utterly disgusted with the general conduct of affairs and the 
subservience of Parliament to the Presbyterians. He would 
leave the army ; he would ''dig for turni])S and carrots before 
he would figlit to set up a power to make himself a slave.” 
His two brothers, Pobert and Henry, continued to hold com- 
mands in the New Model ; but not all Cromweirs arguments 
could induce Lilburne himself to come into it. On the 30th 
of April, 1645, he had resigned his commission, presenting 
at the same time a ])etition to the Commons for his arrears of 
pay, amounting to £880 2.s\ He liad resolved to be thence- 
forward a political agitator, a link between tlie Independency 
of the Army and what Independency there was already 
in London itself. Accordingly, from the beginning of 1G45, 
Lilbinne, still not more than twenty-seven years of age, is to 
be reckoned as one of the most prominent Anti- Presbyterians 
in London, an especial favourite of all the sectaries, and 
even of the po])ulace generally, on account of his bound- 
lessly libertarian sentiments and his absolute fearlessness 
of consequences. There was talk of trying to get him into 
Parliament on a convenient opportunity. Meanwliilc he 
took to pamphleteering, selecting as his first object of attack 
liis old master, Prynne. In the first half of 1645 Lilburne 
and Prynne were seen wrestling with each other, Lilburne 
for toleration and Independency, and Prynne for coercion 
and Presbyterianism, with a ferocity hardly paralleled in any 
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contemporary duel, and made more pi(piant to the public by 
the recollection of the former intimacy of the duellists.^ 

The denunciation of Paul Best (June 10, 1045) was a 
Presbyterian masterstroke. Even moderate people stood 
aghast at the idea of tolerating opinions like Ids; and that 
the wretclied owner of them could plead his liberty of con- 
science (which Best did in prison) was more likely than 
anything else to put people out of patience with Conscience 
and its Liberty. But, about the same time tliat Paul Best 
was put in prison to be tried for his life for Blasphemy, there 
were persecutions and punishments of others, whose offence 
was ftir less theological heterodoxy than mere Independency 
or Anti-Presbyterianism. Blessed be God,'' writes Baillie, 
July 8, 1645, ‘'all the London ministers are with us: Burton 
and Goodwin, the only two that were Independent, are by the 
Parliament removed from their places." In other words, 
John Goodwin had just been ejected from his vicarage of 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street, and Henry Burton for the 
second time from his living in Friday Street, nominally for 
irregular practices in their ministry, but really because they 
w^ere in the way of Prynne and the Ih'esbyterians. Mr. 
Goodwdn, who had a large following in the City, had little 
difficulty ill setting up an Independent meeting-house of his 
own in Coleman Street ; but poor old Mr. Burton seems to 

have been in sad straits for .some time.'^ Burton and 

Goodwin having been called to account, the next blow was 
at John Lilburne. With characteristic bluntness Lilburne 
had been for some months pressing the business of his own 
petition for arrears of pay upon the House of Commons, 
going to the House ])ersonally, waiting on the Speaker, cir- 
culating printed copies of his petition among the members, 
and always with outspoken comments on affairs, and attacks 
on this person and on that. On one occasion he and Prynne 
liad met by chance, and there had been a violent altercation 

1 Godwin’s Hist, of Iho Common- Fresh Disewery. 
wealth, 11. 1-24, and 418-19; Wood’s - Baillie, U. 299; .Jackson’s Idfe of 
Ath. 111. 358-4, and 860; Edwai*ds’s Goodwin, 79 et .«>/.; Hankury’s Me- 

Oa/i</ 7 '<v 7 ia, Part 1. 46, 47, Part II. 38, inorisUs, III. 78, note. — Burton, 1 be- 

an d ' Part TIT. 153 et seo. ; Commons lieve, migrated to Stepney. 

Journals, Jan. 17, 1644-5; i’rynno’s 
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between them. Twice, in consequence, Lilburne bad been 
in custody for examination as to his concern in certain Anti- 
Presbyterian pamphlets, but on each occasion he had been 
discharged. lie had then gone down to the Army, and 
procured a letter from Cromwell, recommending his case to 
the House. “ He hatli done both you and the kingdom 
good service,’* wrote Cromwell, '' and you will not find him 
unthankful.” Peturning to London, Idlburne had caused this 
letter to be printed and had circulated copies of it. No 
effect followed, and Lilburne still haunted Westminster Hall, 
waylaying members as they went into the House, till tboy 
abhorred the sight of him. On the 10th of July he was in 
the Hall, and was overheard by his enemies Colonel King 
and Dr. Bastwick taking part in a conversation in which 
dreadful things were said of the Speaker, his brother, and 
other public men. The information was immediately re- 
duced to writing by King and Bastwick, and sent in to 
the Speaker, with tliis result: '' llesolml, That Taeutmiant- 
colonel Lilburne be taken into custody, and so kept till 
the House take further order.” Questioned in custf)dy by 
a committee of the House, Lilburne refused to answer, stood 
on his rights as a freeborn citizen, &c. He also caused to 
be printed A Letter to a Friend, stating his ease in his own 
way; this Letter, as increasing his offence, was repented to 
the House, Aug. 9 ; and, on the 11th of August, having been 
again contumacious in private examination and committed 
to Newgate, he was ordered to remain there for trial at 
Quarter Sessions. He remained in Newgate till Oct. i4, 
when he was discharged, by order of the House, without 
trial. ^ 

Such prosecutions of individuals formed an avowed part 
o^ the method of the Presbyterians for suppressing the 
Toleration heresy. Cromwell, away with the Army, could 
only continue to hint his remonstrances to Parliament in 
letters; but this he did. The greatest success of the New 
Model after Naseby was the storming of. Bristol, Sept. 10, 

1 Crodwin’s Hist, of the Comirii n wealth, II. 15—21; Commons Journals of ' 
dates given ; Wood’s Ath. III. 860. 
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1645 ; and in the long letter which Cromwell wrote to 
the Speaker, giving an account of this success (Sept. 14), 
he recurred to his Toleration argument. '' Presbyterians, 
''Independents, all,’' he wrote, "have here the same spirit 
"of faith and prayer, the same j)resence and answer; 
" they agree heni, have no names of difference : pity it 
" is it should be otherwise anywhere ! All that believe 
"have the real unity, which is most glorious, because in 
" the Body and to the Head. For being united in forms, 
" commonly called Uniformity, every Christian will, for peace 
" sake, study and do as hir as conscience will permit. And 
" for brethren, in things of the mind, we look for no com- 
" pulsion but that of light and reason.” By order of IVirlia- 
ment this Letter was read in all the churches of London on 
Sunday, Se])t. 21, and also circulated in prhit. It does not 
seem, however, to liave sunk very deep.^ 

Cromweirs hints from the held in hivour of Liberty of 
Conscience may be regarded as little "Accommodatioji Orders” 
in his own name, reminding Parliament and the Westminster 
Assembly of that formal "Accommodation Order” which he 
had moved in the House a year before, and which had then 
been passed {antty pp. 108-9). What had become of this 
Accommodation Order ? Th(3 story may bo given in brief : — 
Tim Grand Accommodation Committee had immediately ap- 
pointed a small Hub-Committee, consisting of Dr. Temple 
and Messrs. Marshall, Herle, and Vines, for the Presbyterians, 
and Messrs. Thomas Goodwin and Idiilip Nye for the Inde- 
pendents. The business of this Sub-Committee, called " The 
Sub-Committee of Agreements,” was to reduce into the 
narrowest compass the differences between the Independents 
and the rest of the Assembly. The Sub- Committee did their 
best, and reported to the Grand Committee ; but for various 
reasons the Grand Committee postponed the subject. Mean- 
while these proceedings had obtained for the Independents 

^ Carlyle’s (Cromwell, I. 188. — As i^pinUnd Antichrist: 1648, p. 250 et 

lato as 1648 T find this passage of .try.) in proof of Cromwell's dangerous- 
(!)romwell’s letter r"«^v*\ed and largely ncs.s, and his sympathy with Familism, 
commented oh by th# Scottish Pres- Antinomianism, and other eiTors. 
byterian Lutherfoid (A Snrveif of iht: 
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a re-hearing in the Assembly itself. The five original In- 
dependents in the Assembly, Messrs. Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, 
Burroughs, and Simpson, with Mr. William Carter and Mr. 
AVilliam Greenhill now added to their number, presented in 
writing (Nov. 14, 1644) their Eeasons of Dissent from the 
propositions of Presbytery most disagreeable to them and 
the Assembly produced (Dec. 17) an elaborate Answer. 
Copies of both documents were furnished to Parliament; 
but, without reference to the objections of the Independents, 
the essential parts of the Frame of Ih'csbyterial Government 
had be(m ratified by Parliament in January 1644-5.'^ Afhxirs 
tlien took a new turn in the Assembly. The Independents 
having often been taunted with being merely critical and 
never bringing fully to light tlieir own views, one of them 
was led in a moment of heat to declare that they were quite 
willing to prepare their own complete Model of Congregation- 
alism, to be contrasted with that of Presbytcny, The As- 
sembly eagerly caught at the imprudent offer, and the Seven 
Independents were appointed to be a committee for bring- 
ing in a Frame of Congregational Church Government, with 
reasons for the same. This was in March 1645 ; and from 
that time the Seven, supposed to be busy in Committee upon 
the work assigned tlunii, had a dispensation from attendance 
at the general meetings. Spring passed, summer passed, 


• The inereaso of the number of 
avowed Indepoiideiits in the A’^suiiibly 
nt this point from Five to Seven is 
worth noting'-. From the very lirst, 
however, there must have been a few 
in sympathy to somo variable extent 
with the le.uling- Five. Tims Haillic, as 
early as Dec. 7, 16 (Letters, II. 110), 
speaks of “ the Indcpenflcnt men, 
whereof there are some U n or eh-ven. in 
the Synod, many of them very able 
men,” and mentions Carter, (.’aryl, 
Phillips, and Sterry, as of tlic nuinbor. 
(See our List of the Assembly, Vol. H. 
.^16 — 524.) There had been efforts on 
tho i)art of the Independents in Parlia- 
ment to brin^ more reTjresentjitivos 
of Independency into the Assembly. 
Actually, on tho 2nd of Nov. 1643, the 
very day on which tho Lonls ag-recd 
with tlie Commons in the nomination of 
John Duiio to succeed the deceased 
Ciilibute Downiuj^, tho Lords on their 


own acefmnt nominated .John Goodwin 
of Coleman Street to bo of the Asseiii- 
1)1}% and with him ‘M)r. Homes of 
W^ood Street, and Mr. Horton, Divinity 
Lecturer at Gresham (’ollcgc” (Lords 
Journals of date). Tho ( Commons, whoso 
cnaieurrence was iieceH.sary, seem (juiotly 
to have withheld it, and thus tho 
A.sseinhly missed havinj^ John Goodwin 
in it as well as Thomas. ‘^Hornes” 
(Nathaniel Holmes: Wood’s Ath. III. 
1,168) was also an Imlependcnt, and 
probably “Horton” leant that way 
(Thoimis Horton : Wood’s Fasti, 11, 
172). 

Tho Rcjisons of Dissent by tho 
Seven lndepen<lcnts and the As.som- 
bly's Answer wore not published till 
1648. They then appeared by order of 
Parliament ; and tho^ were rcnubli.shed 
in 1652 under tho title of Urami 
Dehaic construing l^reahi/Urg and Indt- 

pendfurg. 
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September arrived; and still the Independents had not 
brought in their Model. The Assembly became impatient, 
and insisted on expedition. At length, on the 13th of October, 
the Seven presented to the Assembly — what ? Xot the Model 
on which they were supposed to have been engaged for seven 
months, but a brief Paper of lieasons for not bringing in 
ii Model at all ! “ Upon these considerations,” they said in 

concluding the Paper, “ we think that this Assembly hath no 

cause to require a Koport from us ; nor will that Report 
“ be of any use : seeing that Reports are for debates, and 
‘‘ debates are for results to be sent up to the Honourable 
“ Houses ; who have already voted another Form of Govern- 

ment than that wliich we shall present.” — It was the 
iistutest policy that the Independents could possibly have 
adopted ; and the Presbyterians, feeling themselves outwitted, 
were furious. The niacdiinery of the Accommodation Order 
had again to be put in motion by Parliament (Nov. 14). There 
were conferences of the Divines with members of the two 
Houses. What was the upshot? “The Independents in 
“ tlieir last meeting of our Grand Committee of Accommoda- 
“ tion,” writes Baillie, Nov. 25, “have expressed their desires 

for toleration, not only to themselves, but to other sects.” 
That was the upshot ! Army Independency and Assembly 
Independency had coalesced, and their one flag now was In- 
deliiiite Toleration. 

The Presbyterians behaved accordingly. There was an end 
to their endeavours to reason over the few lndej)endents in 
the Assembly, or arrange a secret compromise with them; 
and there was a renewed onset on the Toleration ])rinciple by 
the whole Presbyterian force. As if on a signal given, there 
was a fresh burst of Anti-Toleration pamphlets from the press. 
Pryime published one ; Baillie sent forth his Dissuasive 
{antly p. 142) ; and Edwards was printing his immortal Gtm- 
(jrmna (authy p. 141). But appeals to the public mind through 
the press were not enough. The real anxiety was about 

1 nethcniigton’s Hist, of the West- aii<l ITT. 1 82; Bnillic, TT. 270 826; 

minster Assembly (1848), pp. 220 286 ; OornmonH Journals, Nov. 14, 1645. 
Hanbiiry’s Memorials, 11. 548—550, 
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the action of Parliament. The expectation of the Presby- 
terians, orounded on recent experience, was that Parliament, 
even if left to itself, would see its duty clearly, and repudiate 
Toleration once and for ever. Still it would only he prudent 
to bring to bear on Parliament all available external pressure. 
Through December 1045 and January 1645-6, accordingly, 
the Presbyterians were ceaseless in contriving and promoting 
demonstrations in their firvour. And with signal success : — 
Only a certain selected number of the parish-clergy of 
liOndon and the suburbs, it is to be remembered, were 
members of the Assembly : the mass of them remained out- 
side that body. Put this mass, being L'rosbyterian almost 
to a man, had organized itself in such a way as both to act 
upon the Assembly and to obey it. Since 1623 there had 
l)een in the city, in the street called LoncTon Wall, a l;)uilding 
called Siox Colleoe, with a library and other conveniences, 
expressly for the use of the London clergy, and answer- 
ing for them most of the purposes of a modern club- 
house. Here, as was natural, the lA)ndon clergy had of late 
been in the habit of meeting to talk over the Church-question, 
so that at length a weekly conclave had been arranged, and 
Sion College had become a kind of discussion-forum, apart 
from the Assembly, and yet in connexion with it. At Sion 
College the London Presbyterians could concoct wluit was 
to be brought forward in the Assembly, and a hint from the 
Assembly to Sion College in any moment of Presbyterian 
difficulty could summon all the London clergy to tlie rescue. 
At the moment at which we hav(‘, arrived such a hint was 
given ; and on the 18th of December, 1645, there was drawn 
up at Sion College a Letter to the Assembly by all the 
ministers of the City of London expressly against Toleration. 
'' These are some of the many considerations,'’ they say in 
the close of the Letter, “ which make a deep impression upon 
our spirits against that Great Diana of Independents and 
all the Sectaries, so much cried up by them in these dis- 
traded times, namely, A ToUration — A Toleration. And, 
however none should have been more rejoiced than our- 
selves in the establishment of a brotherly, peaceable, and 
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Christian accommodation, yet, this being utterly rejected by 
'' them, we cannot dissemble how, upon the fore-mentioned 
'' grounds, we detest and abhor the much-endeavoured Tolcra- 
tion. Our bowels, our bowels, are stirred within us, &c.’^ 
The Letter was presented to tlie Assembly Jan. 1, 1645-0, 
and the Assembly took care that it should be published that 

same day.^ The Corporation of London was as staunchly 

Presbyterian as the clergy, and they too were stirred up. 

AVe have gotten it, thanks to God, to this i)oint,” writes 
Paillie, Ja7i. 15, '' that the Mayor, Aldermen, Common 
'' Council, and most of the considerable men, are grieved for 
tlie increase of sects and lieresies and want of government. 
“ They have yc^sterday had a public Fast for it, and solemnly 
“ renewed tlieir Covenant by oath and subscription, and tliis 
“ day have given in a strong Petition for settling Church- 
government, and suppressing all sects, without any tolera- 
tion.” The Petition was to the Commons; and it was 
particularly represented to that House, by Aldernian Gibbs, 
as the spokesman for the Petitioners, that new and strange 
doctrines and blasphemies'’ were being vented in the City by 
women-preacl i ers. ^ 

Environed by such a sea of Presbyterian excitement, what 
could the Parliament do ? They did what was expected. 
They sliook olf Toleration as if it had been a snake. Not 
only did they assTire the Aldermen and Common Council that 
tliere would be due vigilance against the sects and heretics ; 
but on the 29th of January, or witliin a fortnight after they 
had received the City Petition, they took occasion to prove 
tliat their assurance was sincere. Tlie two Baptist preachers 
Cox and Eichardson, it seems, had been standing at the door 
of the House of Commons, distributing to members printed 
copies of the ('onfession of Faith of the Seven Baptist Con- 
gregations in London (see ante, p. 148). It was as if they 
had said, Be pleased to look for yourselves, gentlemen, at 
the real tenets of those poor Anabaptists who are described 

^ Cunningham’s Loiidon, Art. i^ion 2 Baillie, II. 337 ; Hnnbnry, III. 99, 
Colle(je ; llanbury’s Memorials, 111. 100; Commons Journals, January 15, 

97 — 09; Stationers’ Rcffistars, Jan. 1, 1646-6. 
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as such monsters But the Commons were in a Presbyterian 
panic ; Cox and Eicliardson were taken into custody ; and 
orders were issued for seizing and suppressing all copies of 
the Baptist Confession that could be found. This alone 
would prove that as late as the end of January, 1645-6, the 
Presbyterians, in their character of Auti-Tolcrationists, were 
still masters of the fieldj 


PRESBYTERIAN FRAME OF CIIURCII-aOVERNMENT COMPLETED I 
DETAILS OF THE ARRANGEMENT. 

Hardly less successful had the Presbyterians been in their 
more proper task of perfecting their Frame of Church-govern- 
ment. Here, indeed, they had encountered little or no 
opposition from the Independents. The essentials of the 
Presbyterian scheme having been voted by Parliament, the 
Independents had quietly accepted that fact ; and, though 
they tended, as was natural, more and more to doubts 
whether there ought to be any National Church at all, they 
had left Parliament and the Presbyterians of the Asseml)ly 
to construct the detailed machine of the future English 
Presbytery very much as they pleased.^ It was the Erastians 
rather than the Independents that were here the clogs upon 
tlie thorough-going Presbyterians. Selden especially was 
their torment. He was quite willing, O yes ! that the Cliurch 
of England should be thenceforward Presbyterian ; Imt then 
what about the rights of the individual subject and the rela- 
tions of the Church to the State ? The State or central 
1 ^ 0 wer in every community must be, in last resort, the 
guardian of all tlie rights and libertitis of the individual 


1 Commons Journals, Jan. 21), 1S45-6. 

2 Absolute Voluntaryism, as wo 
know, was already represented in Roj^er 
Williams. The Sethers, his followers, 
were bound to the same conclusion ; and 
accordingly, I find a little tract of six 
pages, in 1645, by John Saltmarsh, the 
Seeker and Antinomian p. 151-3), 
entitled ‘^A New Quero, at this time 
‘‘ seasonably to be considered, &c., viz. 
** Whether it be fit, according to the 

principles of tnie Religion and State, 


*‘io settle any Church -government 
''over the Kingdom hastily or not.” 
Burton was already in the same mood 
of hypothetical Voluntaiyism {<nd^, p. 
109), and I think it was spreading now 
among the [ndopendonts. C-’ertainly, 
however, the perception of tlio neces- 
sary wlcntity^ of the principle of 
Independency* with absolute Voluntary- 
ism, or the doctrine of No State 
Church, was not yet universal among 
them. 
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subjects ; there had been but one Sanhedrim in the Jewish 
Commonwealth, supreme in causes ecclesiastical as well as in 
causes civil ; but the Presbyterian Divines of the Assembly, 
with the Scots for their advisers, wanted the Church in 
England to be a separate Sanhedrim, supreme in ecclesiastical 
causes, and irresponsible to the State ! Plying his learning 
in this fashion, and assisted by Whitlocke, St.- John, and the 
other lawyers in the Assembly and in Parliament, Selden had, 
throughout 1645, kept up an Erastian obstruction to the 
Presbyterians. Now, as Pryniie out of doors, with all his 
Presbyterianism, was also lawyer-like, and therefore staunchly 
Erastian, and as the Independents in Parliament made 
common cause with the Erastians wherever they could, the 
obstruction had been very formidable. The Erastian party 
in the Parliament is stronger than the Independent, and is 
like to work us much woe,” wrote Baillie in May 1645 ; ‘'Mr. 
Prynne and the Erastian lawyers are now our remora '' he 
wrote in September ; and he kept repeating the complaint 
throughout tlie year.^ 

Nevertheless great progress had been made in devising 
and settling the details of the Ih’esbyterian system. What 
it was will be best exhibited in a dated series of paragraphs, 
digesting the proceedings of the Assembly and the Parlia- 
ment : — 

Mat/ 1G45 : Presbyterian Arranc/ements for all Enylaml prospec- 
tively^ and for London to begin with : — That every English Congre- 
gation or Parish have its lay-elders along with its minister, just 
after the Scottish fashion ; That the meetings of the Presbyterians 
be once a month j That the ecclesiastical provinces of England bo 
about sixty in number (about co-nuraerous with the shires, and, in 
most cases, identical with them), and that the Synods of these 
provinces be held twice a-ycar, and consist of delegates from the 
Presbyteries ; That the National Assembly be held once a year, and 
consist of delogntes from the sixty Synods at the rate of three 
ministers and two ruling elders from each, so as to form a House of 

about 300 members. That London, reckoned by a radius of ten 

miles from its centre, be one of the Synodical Provinces, and tliat 
the number of Classes or Presbyteries in the Synod of London be 
fourteen. — Baillie^ II. 271, 272. 

Aug, 23 : Ordinance of Parliament, calling in all copies of the 

^ Baillio, II. 277, 315, and also in intermediato and following pages. 
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old Liturgy, enforcing the, use of the new Westminster Directory 
of Worship, and forbidding any use of the Liturgy, even in private 
houses, under penalties. — Comyyions Journals. 

July — aSV/)^. 1615 : J)ivei'tions for the Election of Ruling Elders in 
Congregations, and for the Division of the English Counties into 
Presbyteries. July 23, the Commons resolved that Euling Elders 
in congregations should bo chosen by the iniiiisters and all members 
duly qualilied by having taken the Covenant and being of full age, 
save that servants without families were not to have votes : no man 
to be a ruling elder in more than one congregation, and that in the 
place of his usual residence. »July 25, they appointed a committee 
of forty-seven of their own body to find out the littest persons to 
be a committee for superintending the elections of Elders for the 
Congregations and Presbyteries of London, and at the same time 
to prepare a letter to be sent down into the counties by tlie Speaker, 
giving instructions for the formation of County-Committees to 
consider the best division of the counties I'cspcctively into Presby- 
teries. The letter was ready Sept. 17, when it was ordered to be 
sent down into the counties, with a copy of the Votes and Ordi- 
nances on the subject of the election of Elders that had then passed 
and been concurred in by the Lords. — Commons Journals. 

Sept. — Dec. 1645 : Special Presbyterian Arrangements for Lon- 
don. It having been resolved by the Commons (!Sept. 23) that 
there should be a choice of Elders forthwith in London, the afore- 
said Committee of forty-seven reported to the House (Sej)t. 26) the 
names of the persons Judged most suitable to be Tkikrs of the 
ability and integrity of the Elders that should be elected, and of 
the validity of their election according to the Parliamentary regula- 
tions. In each of the twelve J^ondon Classes or Presbyteries (there 
were only twelve as yet) there were to be nine of these Triers — 
three ministers and six lay citizens ; and they were to decide all 
questions by a majority of votes. 'J'hus there were to bo 108 
Triers in all in Lomhni. 4’heir names are all registered. The 
machinery being thus ready, the Lord iMayor w'as requested, Oct. 8, 
to intimate to all the London ministers the desire of Parliament that 
Congregations should at once proceed to the election of their Elders. 
— Dec. 5, it was ordered that the whole world of the lawyers — i.e. the 
Chapel of the Polls, the two Serjeants^ Inns, and the four Inns of 
Court — should be constituted into a Presbytery by itself, but divided 
into two Classes. Triers were also appointed for the Elders in this 
peculiar Presbytery, one of them being William Prynne. — Com- 
9nons Journals of dates cited. 

Nov. 8, 1645 : Nevj Ordinance for (he Ordination of Jfhiisters. 
In this long Ordinance the original identity of Eishop and Pres- 
byter is asserted, and conse(j[uentiy the right of Prcsl)yters, without 
any so-called Bishop among them, to ordain; nevertheless the ordi- 
nations by the late Bishops are recognised as valid. Directions 
are then given to Presbyters for the examination of candidates for 
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the ministry in future, and for the formalities to he observed in 
their ordination. Every candidate must bo twenty-four years of 
age at least, and must be tried not only in respect of piety, character, 
preaching ability, and knowledge of divinity, but also in respect of 
skill in the tongues and in Logic and Philosophy ; and congregations 
were to have full opportunity of stating exceptions against ministers 
offered them. Eroni a clause in the Ordinance it appears that 
certified ordination in Scotland was to be accepted in England. — 
Lords Journals. 

Powers of the Congregational Kldershlps in suspending from 
Ghurch-meinhership, and ejccluding from the Communion. This was 
perhaps the most important subject of all, for it involved the mode 
of the action of the new Presbyterian system at the heart of social 
life and its interferences with the liberties of the individual. Par- 
liament was naturally slow and jealous on this subject, so that the 
discussion of it, part by part, extended over the whole year 1645. 
The briefest sketch of results must sullice here : — The Assembly 
having sent in to Parliament a Paper concerning the exclusion of 
ignorant and scandalous persons from the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supi^er, the Parliament had desired a more j)articular definition by 
the Assembly of what they included in the terms ignorant and 
scandalous. The Assembly having then sent in an explanation, in 
which, under the head of the ignorance that should exclude from 
the Lord’s Table, they nientioned the not having a competent 
understanding concerning the Trinity,” the Commons (March 27, 
1645) liad desired Jto know what the Assembly considered to bo a 
comijetent understanding concerning the Trinity. The Assembly 
having farther declared, under the same head of ignorance, that no 
persons ought to be admitted to the Lord’s Table who had not a 
“competent understanding” of the Deity, of the state of Man by 
Creation and by his Fall, of lledemption by Jesus Christ and the 
means to apply Christ and his benefits, of the necessity of Faith, 
Kepentance and a Godly life, of the ACature and Use of Sacraments, 
and of the Condition of ^lan after this Jdfe, the Commons bad 
still demurred about the “competent understanding,” and had 
begged the Assembly to be more precise and business-like (April 1). 
At length, some resolutions having been come, to about the “com- 
petent understanding,” and there being less difficulty in deciding 
who shouKl come under the category of the scandalous, the (Com- 
mons liad before them a pretty extensive index of the kinds of 
persons, whether ignorant or scandidous, whom the Congregational 
Elderships were to be empowered to suspend or debar from the Com- 
munion. The index was not complete, I think, till January 
1645-6 ; by which time, after numerous discussions, it included, 
in addition to the grossly ignorant in the elementary articles of 
Christianity, and to murderers, notorious drunkards, swearers, et 
hoc genus omne, a considerable list of such vaiielies of offenders 
as these — makers of images of the Trinity, w’-orshippers of saints, 
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persons sending or accepting challenges, persons playing at games 
selling wares or unnecessarily travelling on Sunday, persons con- 
sulting witches, persons assaulting magistrates or their own parents, 
persons legally convicted of perjury or bribery, persons consenting 
to the marriage of their children with Papists, and, finally, the 
maintainers of errors that subvert the prime Articles of Peligion. 
To provide, moreover, for cases not positively enumerated, there 
were to bo commissioners in every ecclesiastical province authorized 
to decide on such cases, when represented to them by ministers and 
the elderships. All this, with much more of the same kind, was 
partly agrcdl upon, partly still under Parliamentary consideration, 
in the beginning of 1G46 . — Commons Journnh, with references there 
to the Lords Journals. 

THE RECRUITING OF THE COMMONS: EMINENT RECRUITERS. 

January lC)45-(), T think, was the inontli in wliich Presby- 
terianism was in fullest tide. After that month, and through 
the spring and early summer of 164G, there was a visible 
ebb. The cause may have been partly that continued triumpli 
everywhere of the New Model Army which had brought the 
War obviously to its fag-end, and now, perhaps, suggested to 
Parliament and the Londoner.^ the uncomfortable idea that 
the marching mass of Independency^ relieved from its military 
labours, would soon be re-approaching the capital, and at 
leisure to review the proceedings of its masters. There was, 
however, a more obvious cause. This was the increase of the 
Independent Vote in the House of Commons by the gradual 
coming in of the Kecruiters. 

By the outbreak of the Civil War in August 1642, and the 
consequent desertion of the House of Commons by two-thirds 
of its members, most of whom were then or afterwards formally 
disabled, the House, as we know, had been reduciul to a mere 
stump of what it ought to have been constitutionally. There 
had been complaints about this outside, and regrets within 
the House itself ; but it was felt that a time of Civil War 
could not be a time for Parliamentary^ elections. How 
could there be such elections wliile tlie King’s forces were 
in possession of large regions of England, and these the 
very regions where most seats were vacant ? For three years, 
therefore, the House had allowed the vacant seats in it to 
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remain vacant, and had persisted in the public business in the 
state to which it had been reduced, with a nominal strength 
at the utmost of about 280, and a constant working attendance 
of only 100 or thereabouts. Not till after Naseby, and the 
recovery of more and more of English ground for Parli ament 
by the successes of the New Model, was it deemed prudent 
to begin the issue of new writs; and even then the process 
was careful and gradual. 

The first new writs issued were in Aug. 1645, and were for 
Southwark, St. Edmundsbury, and Hythe ; in September there 
followed 95 additional new writs for boroughs or counties; 
in October there were 27 more ; and so on by smaller batches 
in succeeding months, until, by the end of tlie year, 146 new 
members in all had been elected. This did not complete the 
process ; for 89 new members more remained to be elected 
in the course of 1646, bringing the total number of the 
Recruiters up to about 235. Now, among these Recruiters, 
all of them Parliamentarians in the main sense, there were 
both Presbyterians and Independents. As Presbyterians, 
more or less, may bo reckoned, among those elected before 
January 1645-6; ^Major-general Eiciiard Browne (Wy- 
combe), Major-general Edward Massey (Wootton Bassett), 
Walter Long, Esq. (Ludgershall, Wilts), and Clement 
Walker, Esq. (Wells) : this last a very peculiar-tempered 
person from Somersetshire, a friend of Prynne’s, and de- 
scribed by himself as an elderly gentleman, of low stature, 
in a grey suit, with a little stick in his hand.” Decidedly 
more numerous among the Recruiters, however, were men 
who might bo called Independents, or were at least Tolera- 
tionists. Among such, all elected before January 1645-6, 
or not later than that month, may be named Colonel Robert 
Blake (Taunton), Sir John Danvers, brother of the late 
Earl of Danby (Malmesbury), the lion. John Fiennes, 
third son of Viscount Saye and Sele (Morpeth), Ceorge 
Fleetwood, Esq. (Bucks), Colonel Charles Ileetwood 
(Marlborough), Sir James Harrington (Rutland), the Hon. 
James Herbert, second son of the Earl ot Pembroke 
(Wilts), Colonel John Hutohinson (Notts), Cornmissary- 

vol. III. D D 
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general Henky Ieeton (Appleby), Henry Lawrence, Esq., 
a gentleman of property and some taste for learning and 
speculation (Westmoreland), Sir Michael Livesey (Queen- 
borough). Colonel Edmund Ludlow (Wilts), Simon Mayne, 
Esq. (Aylesbury), young Colonel Edward Montague (Hants), 
Colonel EiciiARD Norton (Hants), Colonel Charles Eich 
(Sandwich), Colonel Edward Eossiter (Great Grimsby), 
Thomas Scott (Aylesbury), young Colonel Algernon 
Sidney (Cardiff’), Colonel William Sydenham (Melcombe 
Eogis), and Peter Temple, Esq. (Leicester). Of this list, 
nearly half, it may be noted, were or had been officers in 
the New Model. The fact was very significant. It was still 
more significant that among these New Model officers elected 
among the first Eccruiters there was a knot of men who 
were already recognised as in a special sense Crornwcllians. 
Almost all the New Model officers were devoted to Crom- 
well; but Ireton was his alter ego, and young Fleetwood, 
young Montague, young Sidney, and young Sydenham, 
belonged to a group known in the Army as Cromweirs 
passionate admirers and disciples.^ 

Not called Eccruiters, but practically such for the Inde- 
pendents, were two original members who, after having been 
out of the House for a long while, were now restored to 
tlieir places. These were Nathaniel Fiennes, alias Young 
Subtlety,'' and the witty and freethinking Henry Marten. 


^ Tlie statisticjj of the Recniitin^f in 
this arc fj-om niy own 

eountinj^ of New W'^rits from Au^,^ 
m45 f)nwanl.sin the ( 'oinrnons Joumnls, 
checked by Godwin’s pn^vioiis conntiii,»jf 
or calculation (Hist, of (Jommon wealth, 
n. oD), ainl by the noting- of new 
writs in the list of meml>ers of tho 
Tx)ng Parliament given in the Pari. 
Hist. (ir. 699 — 629). Among tho indi- 
viilual Kccniiters named I have tried 
not to incliKlc any whose election wa.s 
liter than .Jar , 1G16-6, and have trusted, 
in that particular, to tho notices of 
new writs in tho Commons Journals 
and the Pari. Hist. ; but ono cannot 
1)0 perfectly suro that in each caso an 
election immediately followerl tho now 
writ. My ofton-cited fly-shoot autho- 
rity, Leach ’.s (jvfat Champions of Kmj- 
land., has boon of use. It distinguishes 


131 Recruiters ns of Parliamentary 
note })cforo the end of July, 1640 ; but 
its list of Recruiters up to that date 
is neither complete nor accurate. The 
do.scription of Clonient Walker is from 
his own Hixt. of fwhpendtnri/ (edit. 
1600), Part 1. p. 53. — Tho county in 
which there ha»l to bo mf)st Recruiting, 
i.e. in which there were most vacant 
.seats, was Sornorsotshiro. Nearly all 
tho .seats were vacant there. A largo 
proportion of tho scats was vacant in 
Nutts, Yorkshire, Sussex, Westmore- 
land, .and Wales. “-The Recruiting went 
on not only through 1646, but also in 
stray cases through subse<pient years ; 
and Fairfax, Skiffon, Hahiilsun, 
Inooldshv, among military men, and 
PitYNNK himself among civilians, camo 
at length into the House. 
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Fiennes, having been tried by court-martial and sentenced 
to death in December 1643, for his surrender of P>ristol 
{anthy p. 6), had been forgiven and allowed to go abroad ; but 
opinion of his conduct in that affair had meanwhile become 
more favourable, and before the end of 1645 he returned, 
and resumed his seat. Marten (Vol. II. p. 166) had been 
expelled from the House by vote, Aug. 16, 1643, for words 
too daringly disrespectful of Eoyalty — in fact, for premature 
Eepublicanism ; but, the House having become less fasti- 
dious in that matter, and his presence being greatly missed, 
the vote was rescinded January 6, 1645-6, ancl the record 
of it expunged from the Journals.^ 

Although as many as 146 Eecruiters had been elected 
before the end of the year, they appear to have taken their 
plac(3S but slowly. Kot till January 26, 1645-6, does one 
perceive any considerable effect on the numbers of the House. 
On that day there was a House of at least 183, the largest 
there had been for many a day — larger by 13 than the 
House that had made Fairfax commander-in-ebief twelve 
months before. And thenceforward the numbers keep well 
up. On two occasions early in February there were Houses 
of 203 and 202 respectively ; and before the summer of 1646 
there were members enough at hand to form on great field- 
days Houses of from 250 to 270. By that time some of the 
military men among the Eecruiters were able to be present.*-^ 


EFFECTS OF THE RECRUITING : ALLIANCE OF INDETENDENCY 
AND ERASTIANISM : CHECK GIVEN TO THE PRESHYTERIANS : 
WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY REBUKED. 

As soon as the Eecruiting had begun to tell upon the 
immhers of the House, an effect on the yiolicy of the House 
is also pcrcex)tiblo. Thus on Feb. 3, the very day when the 
Commons mustered a House of 203, a division took place 
involving Toleration in a subtle form. The (piestion was 

1 Godwin’s Commoiiwcvdth, II. 77, - ^^y notes of Divisions, from the 

78; Wood’s Ath. HI. 878 and 1238; Commons Journals, 
and Commons Journals of dates given. 
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whether in a Declaration setting forth the true intentions of 
the House in Church-matters this clause should be inserted : 
‘‘ A fitting care shall be taken of tender consciences, so far as 
may stand with the Word of God and the Peace of the 
Kingdom.” This, though mild enough, displeased the Pres- 
byterians, ami it was proposed from their side that the words 

Church and ” should be inserted before the word King- 
dom.” On a division the Yea^ (for adding the words and so 
making the pledge of a toleration weaker) were 105, and had 
for their tellers the Presbyterian party-chiefs, Denzil Holies 
and Sir Philip Stapleton ; but 98 Noes rallied round Sir 
Artliur Haselrig and Sir Henry Mildmay, the tellers for the 
Opposition.^ A wavering of the balance towards Indepen- 
dency and Toleration was indicated by this vote ; but it was 
not till the following month that the balance was decisively 
turned, and then not directly on the Toleration question, but 
on that great related question of the '' Power of the Keys ” 
which tlie Presbyterians of the Assembly wanted to see 
settled in their favour before they could consider the Pres- 
byterian establishment perfect. If the phrase “Power of 
the Keys” should seem a mystic one to English readers 
now, it will perhaps be cleared up by the following story 
of what hapjiened in March 1645-6. 

On the 5th of that month the Commons passed and sent 
up to the Lords one all- comprehensive Ordinance, recapitu- 
lating in twenty-three Propositions the substance of their 
various Presbyterian enactments up to that date.^ What 
these were we have just seen pp. 397 — 400). They 

amounted, as one might now think, to a sufficiently strict 
Presbyterianizing of all England, with London first by way 
of example. The Presbyterian Divines were not ill satisfied 
on the whole ; but they had not succeeded to the full extent 
of their wishes, and there were various matters in the Re- 
capitulating Ordinance that they hoped yet to see amended. 
In particular, notwithstanding all their efforts for months 

1 Commons Journals of date. done and what was intended in the 

t See the Ordinance in the Commons matter of the Presbyterian flstablish- 
Journals of the date. It is a clear and ment. 
excellent summary of what had been 
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past to indoctrinate the Parliament with the right Presby- 
terian theory of the independent spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Church, the natural Erastianism of the lay mind had been 
so strong in the Commons that the 14th Proposition of the 
Eecapitulatiiig Ordinance stood as follows : — 

“ XIV. That, in every Province, persons shall be chosen by 
the Houses of Parliament that shall be Commissioners to judge of 
scandalous offences (not enumerated in any Ordinance of Parlia- 
ment) to them presented ; And that the Eldership of that Congre- 
gation where the said offence was committed shall, upon examination 
and proof of such scandalous offence (in like manner as is to be done 
ill the offences enumerated), certify the same to the Commissioners, 
together with the proof taken before them : And before the said 
certificate the party accused shall have liberty to make such defence 
as ho shall think fit before the said Eldership, and also before the 
Commissioners before any certificate shall bo made to the Parlia- 
ment : And, if the said Commissioners, after examination of all 
parties, shall determine the offence, so presented and proved, to be 
scandalous, and the same shall certify to the Congregation, the 
Eldership thereof may suspend such person from tlie Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, in like manner as in cases enumerated in any 
Ordinance of Parliament.” 

Here was wormwood for the Presbyterians ; and over this 
14th Article, and one or two subsequent articles, settling 
farther details of the superiority of the proposed Parlia- 
mentary Commissioners over the Church Courts, and also 
reserving the tippeal of ecclesiastical questions to Parlia- 
ment, they prepared to fight a most strenuous battle. The 
Assembly, the City Corporation, the City ministers in their 
Sion College conclave, and the Scottish Commissioners, all 
flew to arms. Their first hope was with the Lords; and 
them they nearly conquered. On the 13th of March there 
was a long debate in that House on the whole Ordinance, 
and especially its 14th Article; and, out of twenty-one 
l\'-ers present, nine were so opposed to that Article that, 
before the vote was taken, they begged leave to be allowed 
to register their protest if the vote went against them. 
These Peers were the Earls of Essex, Manchester, Warwick, 
Bolingbroke, and Suffolk, and Lords Willoughby, Roberts, 
Dacres, and Bruce. There were, however, twelve Peers in 
favour of the Erastian Article ; viz. the Earls of Northum- 
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berland, Kent, Pembroke, Salisbury, Denbigh, Nottingham, 
Stamford, and Middlesex, and Lords North, Howard of 
Escrick, Wharton, and Grey of Wark. Four of the minority, 
viz. Essex, Manchester, Bolingbroke, and Bruce, did tlien 
protest, on the ground that they considered the institution of 
Parliamentary Commissioners apart from the Church Courts 
inconsistent with the Solemn League and Covenant. The 
entire Ordinance, with insignificant amendments, thus passed 
the Lords; and, the Commons having accepted the amend- 
ments, it became law on the 14th of March.^ 

Was it, then, such a mongrel Presbytery as this, an 
Erastian Presbytery, a Presbytery controlled and policed 
by Parliamentary Commissioners, that was to be set up in 
England ? Not if the Presbyterian clergy of England, with 
all Scotland to aid them, could prevent it ! “ We, for our 

part [the Scottish Commissioners],*’ writes Baillic, March 
17, *‘mind to give in a remonstrance against it; the As- 
sembly will do the like ; the City ministers will give the 
''third; but that which, by God’s help, may prove most 
" effectual is the zeal of the City itself. Before the Ordinance 
" came out, they petitioned against some materials of it. 
" This both the Houses voted to be a breach of their privi- 
" lege, to offer a petition against anything that is in debate 
" before them, till once it be concluded and come abroad. 
" This vote the City takes very evil : it’s likely to go high 
" betwixt them. Our prayers and endeavours are for wisdom 
" and courage to the City.” ^ Within a fortnight, however 
(March 31), Baillie writes, in a postscript to the same letter, 
in a much more downcast mood. “ The leaders of the 
" people,” he says, " seem to be inclined to have no shadow 
" of a King, to have liberty for all lleligions, to have but 
'' a lame Erastian Presbytery, to be so injurious to us [the 
" Scots] as to chase us home with the sword. . . . Our 
" great hope on earth, the City of I/)ndon, has played nipshot 
'' [ie, miss-fire or burnt priming] : they are speaking of 
" dissolving the Assembly.” ^ To understand this wail 

1 Commons JonrnalH, Fob. 27, an^l March 3, 5, and 14, anU Lonls 

Journals, March 13 and 14. * llaillio, IT. 3C1. » Ibid. H. 362. 
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of Baillie's \vc have again to turn to the Journals of the 
Commons. 

Having passed the all-conclusive Ordinance for Presliytery, 
the two Houses had resolved to stand on their dignity, and 
resent the attempted dictation of the City, the Sion College 
conclave, the Assembly, and the Scottish Commissioners. 
They had already, as Baillie informs us, made a beginning, 
while the Ordinance was yet in progress, by voting a petition 
of the City against some parts of it to be a breach of privi- 
lege. At this, as late as March 17, the City was in proper 
dudgeon, and vowed tliat Parliament should hear from it 
again on the subject. Before a fortnight had elapsed, how- 
ever, there was a wonderful change. News had come to 
London of Hopton’s final surrender to the New Model in 
Cornwall, of the defeat of Astley in Gloucestersliire witli the 
last shrcid of the King’s field-force, and in fact of the absolute 
ending of the war, except for the few Loyalist towns and 
garrisons tliat liad yet to make terms. In the midst of the 
universal joy, why dwell on a difference between the City 
and Parliament as to the details of the Presbyterian mecha- 
nism ? Accordingly, on Friday, March 27, divers Aldermen 
and others were at the door of the House of Commons, not to 
remonstrate farther this little difference, but to beg that the 
House would “so far honour” the City as to dine with the 
Corporation at Grocers’ Hall on the following Thursday, 
being Thanksgiving Day, after the two usual sermons ! The 
House was most gracious, and accepted the invitation ; and 
this restoration of good feeling between Parliament and the 
City was probably the “nipshot” or miss-fire which Baillie 

lamented on the 31st. The City being out of the business 

for the time, it was easier for the Parliament to deal with the 
other parties. To the Scottish Commissioners hints were 
conveyed, as politely as possible, that Parliament would 
prefer having less of their valuable assistance in the govern- 
ing of England. With the Westminster Assembly and the 
London Divines there was less ceremony. The Assembly had 
drawn up a Petition or Remonstrance against the Articles of 
the conclusive Ordinance of March 14, providing for an 
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agency of Parliamentary Commissioners to aid and supervise 
the Church judicatories. ‘'The provision of Commissioners/' 
they said, to judge of scandals not enumerated appears 
** to our consciences to he contrary to that way of government 
“ which Christ hath appointed in his Church, in tliat it 
giveth a power to judge of the fitness of persons to come 
to the Sacrament unto such as our Lord Jesus Christ liath 
‘'not given that power unto;" and they added that the 
provision was contrary to the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and hesoiiglit Parliament to cancel it and put due power into 
the hands of tlio Elderships. This Petition, signed by the 
Prolocutor, one of the Assessors, and the two Scribes of the 
Assembly, was presented to the two Houses, most imposingly, 
March 23. When Baillie wrote liis lamentation he did not 
know the precise result, but he guessed what it was to be. 

It was worse than Paillie could have guessed. After much 
inquiry and consultation about the Assembly's Petition, the 
Commons, on the 11th of April 1G46, came to two sharp 
votes. The first was on the question "Whether the House 
shall first debate the point concerning the Preach of Privilege 
in this Petition ; " and it was carried in the affirmative by 
106 YeaSy told by Evelyn of Wilts and Haselrig, against 85 
NoeSy told by Holies and Stapleton. The question was then 
put " Whether this Petition, thus presented by the Assembly 
of the Divines, is a Preach of Privilege of Parliament ; " 
and on this question, the tellers on both sides being the same, 
88 voted Yea and 76 No: i.c. it was carried by a majority of 
12 that the Assembly, in their Petition, liad been guilty of a 
grave political offence, for whicli they might be punished indi- 
vidually, by fine or imprisonment or both. No such punish- 
ment, of course, was intended. It was enough to shake the 
rod over the Assembly. A Committee, including Haselrig, 
Henry Marten, the younger Vane, and Selden, was appointed 
to prepare a Narrative on the whole subject, with a statement 
of the particulars; and this Narrative, ready April 21, was 
discussed clause by clause, and adopted. It is a striking 
document,, quiet, and tight in style, but most pungent in 
matter.> It -begins with an assertion of the supremacy 
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of Parliament in all matters whatsoever ; it recites the 
specific purposes for which the Assembly had been called 
by Parliament, and the limitations imposed upon it by the 
Ordinance to which it owed its being ; and it proceeds to this 
rebuke : The Assembly are not authorized, as an Assem- 
bly, by any Ordinance or Order of Parliament, to interpret 
“ the Covenant, especially in relation to any law made or to 
be made ; nor, since the Law passed both Houses concern- 
ing the Commissioners, have [the Assembly] been required 
“ by both or either of the Houses of Parliament, or liad any 
authority before from l^arliament, to deliver their opinions 
^'to tlie Houses on matters already judged and deterniined 
by them. Neither have they the power to dcibate or vote 
whether what is passed as a Law by Ijoth Houses be agree- 
“ ing or disagreeing to the Word of God, unless they be 
thereunto required.” On the day on which the Narrative 
containing this passage of rebuke was adopted (April 21) a 
Committee was aj)pointed to communicate it, with the apper- 
taining Vote of the Commons, in a fair manner,” to the 
Assembly. Actually, on the 27th of April the communi- 
cat ion was made most ceremoniously, and from that day the 
Assembly knew itself to be under cuib.^ 

Not only under curb, but thrown to the ground, and baited 
with sarcasms and interrogatories ! Tlius, on the 17tli of 
April, six days after the Vote of Preach of Privilege, but four 
days before the Vote and the accompanying Narrative had 
been communicated officially to the Assembly, there was 
finally agreed upon by the Commons tliat Declaration as to 


1 For the facts of this and the pre- 
ceding paragraph the authorities are 
Commons and Lords Journals, March 
23, 1645-6, and Commons Journals of 
April 1, 3, 8, 11, 16, 18, 21, and 24, 
1646. The Lords Journals givo tho 
Assembly’s Petition ; the Narrative of 
the Commons is in their Journals for 
April 21. — It is strange, in modem 
timos, to note the frcqiioncy with 
which the Parliament, and even tho 
popular party in it, resorted to the 
fiction of Broach of Privilege in order 
to quash opposition to their proceed- 
ings. Sometimes, as in the Vote about 
the City Petition recently mentioned. 


it was Breach of Privilege to assume 
to know what was going on in Parlia- 
ment or petition against any measure 
while it was pending ; at other times, as 
now, it was Broach of Privilege to 
question by petition a measure already 
deterniined. In tho present case, 
however, tho Commons seem to have 
founded on tho fact that the Assembly, 
‘*as an Assembly,” had transgressed its 
powers. Individually, they seem to 
say, the Divines might have petitioned, 
but not as an Assembly, the creature 
of the Parliamgj^ they 
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their true intentions on the Church question which had been 
in preparation since February 3, and in this Declaration there 
Avas a double-knotted lash at the prostrate Assembly. Par- 
liament, it was explained, had adopted most of the Assembly’s 
recommendations as to the Frame of Church-government to 
be set up, with no excej)tion of moment but that of the 
Commissioners; in which exception Parliament had only 
performed its boundon duty, seeing it could not "‘consent 
to the granting of an arbitrary and unlimited power and 
jurisdiction to near 10,000 judicatories to be erected in 
this kingdom.” Farther it was announced that Parliament 
reserved the question of the amount of toleration to be 
granted under the new Presbytcrial rule to “ tender con- 
sciences that differ not in fundamentals of Eeliglon.” Put 
there was more to come. Selden and the Erastians, and 
Haselrig, Vane, Alarten, with the Independents and Free 
Opinionists, had been nettled by those parts of the As- 
sembly’s Petition which assumed that the whole frame of 
the Presbyterian Government scheme by tlie Assembly \vas 
jure divino. They resolved to put the Assembly through 
an examination about this jm dioinuni. On the 22nd of 
April, therefore, there was presented to the House, by the 
same Committee that had prepared the Narrative of the 
Breach of Privilege, a scries of nine questions which it 
would be well to scud to the Assembly. “Whether the 
“ Parochial and Congregational Elderships appointed by 
“ Ordinance of Parliament, or any other Congregational or 
“ Presbytcrial Elderships, areywrc divino, and by the will and 
“appointment of Jesus Christ; and whether any particular 
“ Church-government be jure divinOy and what that govern- 
“ ment is V’— such is the tirst of the nine queries; and the 
other eight are no less incisive. They were duly communi- 
cated to the Assembly ; it was requested that the Answers 
should be precise, with tlie Scripture proofs for each, in the 
express words of the texts ; every Divine present at a debate 
on any of the Queries was to subscribe his name to the par- 
ticular resolution he might vote for; and the dissentients 
from any vote were to scud to Parliament their own positive 
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opinions on the j)oint of that vote, with the Scripture proofs. 
Sehlen’s hand is distinctly visible in this ingenious insult 
to the Assembly.^ It was a more stinging punishment than 
adjournment or dissolution would have been, though that 
also had been thought of, and Viscount Saye and Sele had 
recommended it in the Lords. 

In the midst of these firm dealings of tlie Parliament with 
tlie Assembly, Cromwell was back in London, lie was in the 
House on the 23rd of April 1G4G, and received its thanks, 
through the Speaker, for his great services. He probably 
brought a train of liis young Cromwellians witli him (Ircton, 
Fleetwood, Montague, &c.) to swell the number of Recruiters 
tliathad already taken their seats. In the course of May, at 
all events, there were Houses of 2G1), 241, 261, 259, and 248, 
and the Recruiters had so increased the strength of the Inde- 
pendents and Erastians that a I’elajise into the policy of ultra- 
Presbyteriauisin and No Toleration appeared impossible.^ 

NEGOTIATIONS KOUND THE KING AT NEWCASTLE; TIEREATENED 
UUPTURE BETWEEN THE SCOTS AND THE ENGLISH: AEGYLE'S 
VISIT TO LONDON. 

Suddenly, by the King's flight to the Scottish Army at 
Newark (May 5), and by the retreat of that army, with the 
King in their possession, to the safer position of Newcastle 
(May 13), the whole condition of things Avas changed. The 
question between Indej)endency and Presbyterianism, and 
the included question of Toleration or No Toleration, were 
thrown, with all other questions, into the crucible of the 
negotiations, between the English and the Scots, round the 
King at Ne\vcastle. 

It was known that the strife between the Indej)endeiits 
and the Presbyterians had long been a solace to Charles, 
and a fact of great importance in his calculations. Should 
he fail to rout both parties and reimpose both Kingship and 
Episcopacy on England by force of arms, did there not reniain 

1 Commons Journals, April 17 ami April 22, 1G16 ; Baillio, 11. 314. ^ 

2 Eaillio, 11. 36P, ami Commons Journals for sovoral days in May 164C. 
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for him, at the very worst, the option of allying himself with 
that one of the parties with which he could make the best 
bargain ? Now that he had been driven to the detested 
alternative, he liad, it appeared, though not without hesita- 
tion, and indeed partly by accident, given the Presbyterians 
the first chance. He had done so, it was true, in a cir- 
cuitous way, but perhaps in tlie only way open to him. To 
have surrendered himself to the English Presbyterians was 
hardly possible ; for, had he gone to London with that view, 
how could the Presbyterians of the Parliament and the City 
have protected him, or kept him to themselves, when the 
English Army that would then instantly have closed round 
London was an Army of Independents ? By placing him- 
self in the hands of the Scottish Army, had he not cleverly 
avoided this difficulty, receiving temporary protection, and 
yet intimating that it was with the Presbyterians that he 
preferred to treat ? So, in fact, the King's flight to the Scots 
was construed by the English Presbyterians. They were 
even glad that it had fallen to the Scots to represent for 
the moment English Presbyterianism as well as Scottish, 
advising Charles in his new circumstances, and ascertaining 
his intentions. And the Scots, on their part, it appeared, 
had accepted the duty. 

Hardly was the King at Newcastle when there were round 
him not only General Leven, Major-general Leslie, and the 
Earls of Lothian, Balcarres, and Dunfermline, all of whom 
liad chanced to be at Newark on liis reception tlierc, but 
also other Scots of mark, expressly sent from Edinburgli 
and from London. The Earl of Lanark was among the first 
of these. Argyle himself, who had been excessively busy in 
Scotland and in Ireland since the defeat of Montrose, thought 
his presence now essential in England, and hastened to be 
with his Majesty. The Chancellor Loudoun made no delay, 
but was off from London to Newcastle on the IGth of May. 
Above all, however, it was thought desirable that Alexander 
Henderson should be near his Majesty at such a crisis. 
Accordingly, some days before Loudoun's departure, Hender- 
son had taken leave of his brother- divines, Baillie, Rutherford, 
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and Gillespie, with Lauderdale and Johnstone of Warriston, 
in their London quarters at Worcester House, and, though 
in such a state of ill-health as to be hardly fit to travel, had 
gone bravely and modestly northwards to the scene of duty. 
How much was expected of him may be inferred from a 
jotting in one of Baillie's letters just after he had gone. 

Our great perplexity is for the King’s disposition,” wrote 
Baillie on the 15th of May: 'Giow far he will be persuaded 
to yield we do not know : I hope Mr. Henderson is with 
him this night at Newcastle.” ^ 

The immediate object of the Scots round Charles was to 
induce him to take the Covenant. That done, they had little 
doubt that they would be able to bring liiin and the Englisli 

I\arliament amicably together. Charles, however, at once 

showed by his conduct that the current interpretation of the 
meaning of his flight to the Scots had been too hasty. It 
was not because he wanted to bargain witli the Presbyterian.s 
as against the Independents that he had come to the Scots ; 
it was because he had the more subtle idea that he might be 
able to bargain with the Scots as such against the English as 
such. He hoped to wrap himself up in the nationality of 
the Scots ; he hoped to appeal to them as peculiarly their 
sovereign, born forty-six years before in their own Dunferm- 
line, once or twice their visitor since, always remembering 
them with affection, and now back among them in his dis- 
tress.^ Of course, in such a character, concessions to their 
Presbyterianism would have to be made ; but these con- 
cessions had all, in fact, been made already, and involved no 
new humiliation. It was about Episcopacy in England, his 
English coronation oath, his English sovereignty, that he was 
mainly anxious ; and what if, from his refuge among the 
Scots, and even with the Scots as his instruments, he could 
recommence, in some way or other, his struggle with the 

1 Baillio, IT. 370 et seq, Charles I. was bom. The dell, with 

2 On the verge of a wooded dell or the adjacent Abbey, is sacred with 
glen close to the burgh of Dunfemi- legends and stony memorials of the 
line, in Fife, there still stands one Scottish royal race, from the days of 
fine length of ruined and ivy- clad Malcolm Canmore and his Queen Mar- 
wall, the remains of the palace in garet. 

which, on the 19th of November 1600, 
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English? Charles did labour under this delusion. When lie 
had come among the Scots, it was actually with some absurd 
notion that Montrose, who still lurked in the Highlands, 
might he forgiven all the past and brought back, as one of 
his Majesty’s most honoured servants, though recently erratic, 
into the society of Argyle, Loudoun, Lanark, and the rest of 
the faithful.^ A day or two among the Scots had un- 

deceived him. They repudiated at once any suY)poscd 
arrangement with him arising out of the negotiations of 
Montreuil ; they repudiated exj)ressly the notion that they 
could by possibility have been so false to the English Parlia- 
inent as to have pledged themselves to a separate treaty. 
Charles, they maintained, had come among them voluntarily 
and without any prior compact, ^lost willingly, however, 
would they do their best for him in the circumstances. If he 
would declare his renunciation of Episc(.)pacy and acceptance 
of Presbyterianism for Engiand, and especially if he would 
do this in the best mode of all, by personally taking the 
Covenant, then they did not doubt but a way would be 
opened for a final treaty with England in which they could 
assist. 

Perforce Charles had now to disguise the real motive of 
his coming among the Scots, and let the interpretation at 
first put upon it continue cuiTent. Not, of course, that he 
would take the Covenant, or in any way commit himself 
even now to Presbytery. But, while he stood firm against 
the proposal that he should himself take the Covenant 
(which would have been to abjure Episcopacy personally), 
and while he refrained from committing himself to an accept- 
ance of Presbytery for his English realm, he does not appear 
to have olyectcd to the impression that on this second matter 

1 Sco in Un.shworth (VI. 266-7) qnis of Montrose and such of onr wcll- 

a Letter of tlie Kin^f’s to the Marqui.s affected subjects as sliall rise for ns, 

of Onnoiid in Trelauff, dated from to procure, if it may i)e, an honour.-iblo 

Oxford, April 13, 1616, an<l explain- and speedy pence.” At the same tinio 

inj^ his reasons for his then meditated (April 18) Charles had written to Mont- 

fli^ht to the Scots. ‘‘ We are resolved ro.so himself to the saino effect. 'J’ho 

to use our best endeavours, with their infatuation that could believe in the 

assistance,” says Charles, speaking of iiossibility of such a combination was 

the Scottish Army, “ and with the con- monstrous, 

junction of the forces under the Mar- 
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he might yield to time and reason. And so, while writing 
in cipher to Queen Henrietta Maria, complaining of the 
Scots, because they would not break with 
the English Parliament in his behalf, and while urging the 
Queen in the same letters to press upon Cardinal Mazarin, 
and through him on the Pope, the scheme of a restitution of 
Episcopacy in England by Ponian Catholic force, on con- 
dition of ‘‘ free liberty of conscience ” for the Catholics in 
England and ‘‘ convenient jjlaccs for their devotions,” he w^as 
patiently polite to the Presbyterians around him, and em- 
ployed part of his leisure in penning, from the midst of them, 
letters of a temporizing kind to the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of 
London. The letter to the City (May 19) was short and 
gem^ral, but cordial. That to the Parliament (May 18) was 
a proposal of terms. A speedy settlement of tlie lieligious 
Question by the wisdom of Parliament with the advice of 
the Assc inldy (no word of Episcopacy or Presbytery, but some 
compromise with Presbytery implied) ; the ^lilitia to be as 
proposed in the Treaty of Uxbridge — i.e. to be for seven 
years in the hands of Parliament, and after that a fresh 
agreement to be made ; Ireland to be managed as far as 
possible as Parliament might wish ; such were his ^lajesty's 
Xn-esent xnopositions.^ He would be glad, however, to receive 
those of Parliament. 

There was a Presbyterian ecstasy in London on the receipt 
of these letters. The Corj;)oratioii, which had, to Paillie's 
grief, so played “ ni])shot ” in the end of ]March, 

and left the Assembly and Sion College to bear the brunt, 
now hastened to make amends. Headed by Alderman Foot, 
a famous City orator, they presented, ^lay 2(>, a Eemon- 
strance to both Houses of Parliament, couched in terms of 
the most unllinching Presbyterianism, Anti-Toleration, and 
confidence in the Scots. “ When we remember,” they said, 

that it hath been long since declared to be far from any 

X)urx)ose or desire to let loose the golden reins of discipline 

^ Lottovs of Charles luinibcrca XXV. Bmco’s CAa»Vf .s T. 1(»40 ; Pari. Hist. 
XXVI. and XXVII. (t 
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'' and government in the Church, or to leave private persons 
“ or particular congregations to take up what form of divine 
** service they please ; when we look upon what both Houses 
have resolved against Brownism and Anabaptism, properly 
“ so called; when we meditate upon our Protestation and 
“ Covenant ; and, lastly, when we peruse the Directory and 
other Ordinances for Presbyterial government ; and yet 
‘‘ find private and separate congregations daily erected in 
'' divers parts of the city and elsewhere, and commonly 
'' frequenteil, and Anabaptism, Brownism, and almost all 
manner of schisms, heresies, and blasphemies, boldly vented 
and maintained by such as, to the point of Church-govern- 
‘‘ meiit, profess themselves to be Tndcpendeiits : we cannot 
'' but be astonished.” After more complaints, they end with 
petitions for Presbyterian Uniformity, the suppression of 
Independent congregations, the punishment of Anabaptists 
and other sectaries, strict union with the Scots, &c., all to be 
combined with immediate ** Propositions to his Majesty for 
settling a safe and well-grounded Peace.’' There was but 
one meaning in this. The City was the mouthpiece ; but in 
reality it Avas the united ultra-Presbyterianism of the City, 
the Assembly, Sion College, and some of the Presbyterian 
leaders in Parliament, trying to turn the King’s presence 
with the Scots into an occasion for any practicable kind of 
peace whatsoever that would involve the overthrow of Inde- 
pendency, the Sects, and Toleration. The House of Lords 
bowed before the blast, and returned a gracious answer. The 
Commons, after two divisions, of 148 to 113, and 151 to 108, 
in favour of returning some kind of answer, returned one 
which was curt and general. The divisions indicate the 
gravity of the crisis. The Independents, thinned perhaps 
in numbers by the action of the Newcastle peace-chances 
upon weaker spirits, but with Cromwell, Haselrig, and Vane 
as their leaders, formed now what was avowedly the Anti- 
Scottish party, profoundly suspicious of the doings at New- 
castle, and taking precautions against a treaty that should 
be merely Presbyterian. The Presbyterians, on the other 
hand, with Holies, Stapleton, and Clotworthy as their chiefs, 
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were as avowedly the Pro-Scottish party, anxious for a peace 
on such terms as the King might be brought to by tlie help 
of the Scots.^ 

Through J une the struggle of the parties was continued in 
this new form. At Newcastle the Scottish Commissioners, 
with Henderson among them, were still plying the King 
with their arguments for his acceptance of the Covenant and 
Presbytery. To these, in their presence, he opposed only the 
most stately politeness and desire for delay ; but in his letters 
to the Queen he characterized them as “rude pressures on 
his conscience.” The plirase is j)erfectly just in so far as 
there was pressure upon him to accept Presbytery and the 
Assembly’s Directory of Worship for himself and liis family, 
and it might win our modern sympathies even beyond that 
range but for the evidences of incurable Stuartisni which 
accompanied it. He amuses the Queen in the same letters 
with ail analysis he had made of the Scots from his New- 
castle experience of their various humours. He had analysed 
them into the four factions of the “ Montroses ” or thorough 
Royalists, the “ Neutrals,” the “ llamiltons,” and the “ Camp- 
bells ” or thorough Presbyterians of the Argyle following. 
He estimates the relative strengths of the factions, and has 
no doubt that the real management of Scotland lies between 
the Hamiltons, leading most of the nobility, and the Camp- 
bells, commanding the votes of the gentry, the ministers, and 
the burghs; he refers individual Scots about him to the 
classes to which he thinks, from their private talk, they 
belong respectively; he tells how they are all “courting ’’him, 
and liow he is behaving himself “ as evenly to all as he can ; ” 
and liis “ opinion upon this whole business ” is that they will 
all have to join him in the end, or, which would be q^uite 
as satisfactory to himself and the Queen, go to perdition 
together. What could be done with such a man ? Quite 
unaware of what he was writing about them, the Scots were 
toiling their best in his service. There were letters from 
Edinburgh (where the Ceneral Assembly of the Kirk had met 

^ Pari. Hist. III. 474 — 480 ; Lords Journals of same Outo ; ^Wliitlocko’s 
Journals, May 26, 1646; Commons Memorials (cd. 1853), II. 27. 
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June 3) to Newcastle and London ; there were letters from 
Newcastle to Edinburgh and London ; there were letters from 
London back to Newcastle and Edinburgh. And still, in 
the English Parliament, the Pro-Scottish party laboured for 
the result they desired, and the Anti-Scottish or Independent 
party maintained their jealous watch. Pamphlets and papers 
came forth, violently abusive of the Scottish nation ; and 
more than once there were discussions in the Commons in 
which Haselrig and the more reckless Independents pushed 
for conclusions that would have been olfensive to the Scots 
to the point of open quarrel. It did not seem impossible 
that there might be a new and most liorrible form of the 
Civil AVar, in which the English Army and the Inde- 
pendents should be fighting the Scottish Army and the 
Presbyterians.^ 

What mainly averted such a calamity was the prudent 
behaviour of the much-abused Scots. Anxious as they 
naturally were to save their Scottish Charles from too 
severe a reckoning from his English sulyects, and very 
desirous, as was also natural, that the issue of the present 
dealings with him should be one favourable to Presbytery 
and Keligious Conformity, they do not seem to have per- 
mitted these feelings to disturb their sense of obligation to 
the English Parliament, and of a general Pritish responsi- 
bility. That this was the case arose, I believe, from the fact 
that Argyle had come to England to take the direction, and 
that he imparted a deep touch or two of his own to their purely 
Presbyterian policy. It is interesting, at all events, to have 
a glimpse of the great Marquis at this point, not as a fugitive 
from Montrose, not in the military character which suited 
him so ill, but in his more proper character as a British 
politician. He had been at Newcastle for some time, very 
civil and cunning,” as the King wrote to the Queen ; but on 
the loth of June he went to London. He was received there 
with the greatest respect by the English Parliament. A 

1 King’s Letters, xxix.— xxxiv. in Pari. Hist. III. 4S2 — 4S8 ; and Commons 
Bruce’s ClMirlcs 1. in 1646 ; Baillie, II. Journals of various days in May and 
374-5; Acts of the General Assembly June, when there were divisions. 

6f the Church of Scotland for 1646 ; 
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Committee of 20 of the Lords and 40 of the Commons, 
composed indiflerently of Presbyterians and Independents, 
was appointed to meet him in the Painted Chamber to hear 
the communication which, it was understood, he desired to 
make. Accordingly, to this Committee, on the 25th of June, 
the Manpiis addressed a speecli, which was immediately 
j)riiited for general ijerusal. Here are portions of the first 
half of it, with one or two passages Italicised which seem 
peculiarly pregnant, or j)eculiarly characteristic of Argyle 
himself : — 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — Though I have liad the honour 
to be named by tlie Kingdom of Scotland in all the Commissions 
wliich had relation to this Kingdom since the beginning of tl)e 
war, yet 1 had never the happiness to be with your lordships till 
now; wherein I reverence God’s providence, that He hath brought 
me hither at such an opportunity, when I may boldly say it is in 
the power of the two Kingdoms, yea 1 may say in your lordships’ 
power, to make us both hap]>y, if you make good use of this occa- 
sion, by settling of Holigion and the Peace and Union of these 
Kingdoms As the dangers [in the way of the first enter- 

prise, ^ Eeformation ’ or the ‘settling of Ileligion’] are great, we 
must look the better to our duties ; and the best way to perform 
these is to keep us by the Eules which are to be found in our 
National Covenant, — principally the Word of God, and, in its own 
place, the Example of the fiest Eeformed Churches ; and in our 
way w'e must beware of some rocks, which are temptations both 
upon the right and left hand, so that we must hold the middle 
path. Upon the one part we should take heed not to settle lawless 
liberty in Eeligion, Avhereby, instead of uniformity, we should set 
up a thousand heresies and scliisnis; wliich is directly contrary and 
destructive to our Covenant. Upon the other ive are to look 
that v'e pey'secute not piety aiut peaceable men who cannot, through 
scruple of conscience, come up in all things to the common Rule ; hut 
that they may have such a forbearance as may be according to the 
Word of God, may consist with the Covenant, and not be destructive 

to the Ride itself, nor to the peace of the Chiurh and Kingdom, 

As to the other point, the Peace and Union of these Kingdoms 
[here the mutual good services of the two Kingdoms smce 1610 
arc recited] : let us hold fast that union which is so happily esta- 
blished betwixt us ; and let nothing make us again two who are so 
many ways one ; all of one language, in one island, all under one 
King, one in Eeligion, yea one in Covenant ; so th^t, in effect, we 
differ in nothing but in name (as brethren do) ; tvhich I tvish we)*e 
also removed, that we might he altogether one, if the two Kingdoms 
shall think fit 1 wull forbear at this time to .«5peak of the 
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many jealousies I hear are suggested ; for, as I do not love them, 
so 1 delight not to mention them : only one I cannot forbear to 
speak of, — as if the Kingdom of Scotland were too much affected 
with the King’s interest. I will not deny but the Kingdom of 
Scotland, by reason of the reigns of many kings, his progenitors, 
over them, hath a natural affection to his Majesty, whereby they 
wish he may be rather reformed than ruined : yet experience, may 
tell that their personal regard to him hath never nuide them forget 
that common rule, ‘ I'he Safety of the People is the Supreme Law.' ” 

Altogether Argyle’s speech in the Painted Chamber, June 
25, 1G4C), produced a great impression in London ; and, as 
lie remained in town till the 15th of July, ho was able to 
deepen it, see all sorts of ji^ople, and make observations, 
lie may not have met Cromwell at this time, who was away 
all June looking after the siege and surrender of Oxford, and 
the marriage, in that neighbourhood, of his eldest daughter 
Ihidget to General Ireton; but he must have renewed 
ac(piaintanco wdth \’'ane. He renewed ac(piaintaiice, at all 
events, with an older friend — no other than the Duke of 
Hamilton, recently released from his captivity in Cornwall, 
and now again busy with affairs. He also took his place in 
the ^Westminster Assembly for a few days by leave of the 
I’arliament.^ 

Part of Argyle’s purpose in coming to London had l)een 
to co-operate with the resident Scottish Commissioners there 
in moderating as much as possible, or at least delaying, the 
nltlmatuhi which the English Parliament were preparing to 
send to the King. For, though the Parliament had taken 
small notice hitherto of the King’s letters from Newcastle, 
they had been anxiously constructing such an vltiinatunK 
in the form of a series of Propositions exhibiting in one view 
all the terms which they required Cluirlcs to acce|)t at once 
and completely if he would retain the sovereignty of England. 
Without being much intluenced, apparently, by the appeals of 
Scottish Commissioners for moderation and clemency to the 
King in the purely English portions of this document, and 

1 Kin;;(’s Letter xxxii. in nriico’H Speech is reprinted from flic orig-inal 
Uj 16 ; Bail lie, II. S74 — S78 ; edition, published by authority, at 
Lords Journals, June 2S and July 7, Loinlon, by Ljnirenee (Jhai»inan, June 
and (J'>mniojjs Journ.'ils, June 25 ; and 27, 1046. 

Pari. Hist. 1 1 1. 488 - 491, where Arg’ylo’s 
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liaving the perfect concurrence of these Commissioners in the 
other portions, Parliament did at length complete it, and, on 
the 14th of July, send it to Charles. The document is remem- 
bered by the famous name of ‘‘ The Nineteen Propositions,” 
and was altogether most comprehensive and stringent. All 
tlie late Koyal Acts and Ordinances were to be annulled ; 
tbe King was to take the Covenant and consent to an Act 
enjoining it afresli on all the subjects of the throe kingdoms ; 
lie was to consent to the abolition of Episcopacy, root and 
branch, in England, Wales, and Ireland ; he was to ai:>prove 
of the proceedings of the Westminster Assembly, and of the 
establishment of Presbytery as Parliament had ordained or 
might yet ordain ; he was to surrender to Parliament the 
entire control of the Militia for 20 years, sea-forces as well as 
land-forces ; he was to let Parliament have its own way in 
Ireland ; and he was to submit to various other requirements, 
including the outlawing and disqualification of about 120 
persons of both nations named as Delinquents — the Marquis 
of Newcastle, the Earls of Derby and Bristol, Lords Cotting- 
ton, Digby, Hopton, Colepepper and Jermyn, with Hyde, 
Secretary Nicholas, and Bishops Wren and Bramhall, in the 
English list, and the Ifarquises of Hiintly and Montrose, 
the Earls of Traquair, Nithsdale, Craw'ford, Carnwath, Forth, 
and Airlic, Bishop Maxw ell, and MacDonald ^lacColkittoch, 
in the Scottish list. As bearers of these fell Propositions to 
the -King the Lords appointed the Earls of Pembroke and 
Suffolk, and the Commons appointed four of their number. 
These six persons were at Newcastle on Thursday the 23rd 
of July ; and the next day they had their first interview 
with the King, Argyle and Ix)udoun being also present. The 
rough Pembroke took the lead and produced the Propositions. 
Before letting them be read, Charles, who had had a copy in 
Ins possession privately for some time, asked Pembroke and 
the rest whether they had powers to treat with him on tlie 
I'ropositions or in any w^ay discuss them. On their answer- 
ing that they had no such powers, and had only to request 
his Majesty’s A y or Ko to the Propositions as they stood, 
** Then, but for the lionour of the business,” said the King 
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testily, "*an honest trumpeter might liave done as much.” 
Eecovering himself, ho listened to the Propositions duly read 
out, and then said he was sure tliey could not expect an 
immediate answer in so large a business. They told him 
that their instructions were not to remain in Newcastle more 
than ten days, and so the interview ended. Charles, in fact, 
in anticipation of their coming, had been j)lanning how to 
act. “All my endeavours,” he had written to the Queen, 
must be the delaying of my answer till there be consider- 
“ able parties visibly formed ; to which end 1 think my pro- 
posing to go to London, if I may be there with safety, will 
“ be the best put-off, if (which I believe to be better) I cannot 
find a way to come to thee.” And so, day after day, 
though it was the effort of all who had access to him, and 
especially of Argyle and Loudoun, to persuade him to accept 
the inevitable, he remained .stubborn. When the Com- 
missioners at length told him they must return to London, 
all the answer they could obtain from him was a letter, 
dated Aug. 1, and addressed to the Speaker of the House of 
Peers pro tem'pore, in which he said a positive and immediate 
an.swer was impossible, but offered to come to London or its 
.neighbourhood to treat personally, if his freedom and safety 
were guaranteed, and also to send for the Prince of Wales 
from France. With this answer the Commoners left New- 
castle on Sunday, Aug. 2, and they re])ortcd their success 
to the two Houses on Wednesday, Aug. 1 2. Ami here, so 
far as the King is concerned, we shall for the present stop.^ 


PARLIAMENT AND THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY RECONCILED: 
PRESliYTERIANIZING OF LONDON AND LANCASHIRE. 


Not the less, while the two Hou.ses had thus been watch- 
ing the King at Newcastle and corresponding with him, had 
they been acting as the real Government of England without 
him. 

1 Kings Letters, xxxiv.— xl. (.June Rushworth, VI. 309—321 ; and Pari. 
24 — July 3) in Bruce’s ('harlrs /. in Hist. III. 499— .'HO. Both Rushworth 
1646; Baillie, 11. 379; Lords Journals, and the Pari. Hist, give the text of the 
.July 11, and Commons Journals, .July 6 ; nineteen Propositionr.. 
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The King’s flight to the Scots having, as we have seen, 
turned the balance once more in favour of Presbyterianism, 
the combined Erastians and Independents had not been able 
to keep Parliament steady to that mood of sharp mastership 
over the Assembly and the London Divines in which we left 
it in tlie months of March and April (anti, pp. 407 — 411). 
It had been necessary to make a compromise in that question 
of The Power of the Keys ” on which the Parliament and 
the Assembly had been so angrily at variance. The com- 
promise was complete in June. On the 3rd of that month 
tlie two Houses agreed on an Ordinance modifying, in a 
somewhat complicated fashion, their previous device of Par- 
liamentary Commissioners to assist and control the Congre- 
gational Elderships. Instead of the contemplated sets of 
Commissioners in each ecclesiastical Province, there was now 
to be one vast general Commission for all England, consisting 
of about 180 Lords and Commoners named (Cromwell, Vane, 
and everyl)ody else of any note among them) ; which Com- 
missioners, or any nine of tliem, should be a Court for judging 
of non-specified offences, after and in conjunction with the 
Congregational Elderships, with right of reference in certain 
cases to Justices of the Peace, and with the reserve of a final 
appeal from excommunicated persons to Parliament itself. It 
does not very v eil appear why this arrangement, as Erastian 
in principle as that which it superseded, should have pleased 
the London Presbyterians better. Perhaps it was made 
palatable by an accompanying increase of the list of 
scandalous offences for which the Elderships were to be 
entitled to suspend or excommunicate without interference 
by the Commissioners. At all events, when Parliament 
again required the London ministers and congregations by a 
new Ordinance (June 9) to proceed in the work which had 
been interrupted, and elect Elders in all the parishes of the 
province of London, there was no reluctance. At a meeting 
at Sion College, June 19, the London ministers, the Assembly 
Presbyterians in their counsels, agreed to proceed. They 
contented themselves with a paper of Considerations and 
CaiitioTis, explaining that the Parliamentary Rule for Presby- 
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terianism was not yet in all points satisfactory to their 
consciences.^ 

Nothing now hindered the establishment of Presbytery in 
London; and, actually, through the months of July and 
August 1646, while the King was making his solitary per- 
sonal stand for Episcopacy at Newcastle, the Presbyterian 
machinery was coming into operation in the capital. 

** Matters here,” writes Baillic, July 14, ''look better upon 
" it, blessed be God, than sometimes they have. On Sunday, 
" in all congregations of the city, the Elders are to be chosen. 

" So the next week church-sessions in every paroch ; and 
" twelve Presbyteries within the City, and a Provincial Synod, 
" are to be set up, and quickly, without any impediment that 
" we apprehend. The like is to be done over all the land.” 
On the 13th of August Baillie was able to report that the 
Elders had been elected in almost all the parishes, and 
approved by the Triers; and he adds, "We exi)ect classical 
meetings speedily.” These " classical meetings,” or meetings 
of the twelve London Presbyteries and the two Presbyteries 
of the Inns of Court, were somewhat later affairs, and the 
crowning exultation of the first meeting of the Provincial 
Synod of London did not come for some months ; but from 
August 1646 the city of Tx)ndon was ecclesiastically a 

Scotland condensed. Though there was, and continued 

to be, a general Presbyterian stir throughout England, only in 
Lancashire was the example of London followed in effective 
practice. The division of that shire into classes or Presby- 
teries was already under consideration, with the names of 
the persons fit to be lay-elders in each Presbytery. Thcro 
were to be nine Presbyteries. Manchester parish, Oldham 
parish, and four other parishes, were to form the first ; 
Rochdale parish came into the second ; Preston parish into 
the seventh ; Liverpool did not figure by name as a dis- 
tinct Lancashire parish at all, but it had one minister, Mr. 
John Fogg, and he was put into the fifth Preslytery. The 
names of all the Lancashire ministers thus classified, and 

* Commons Journals, Juno 3 and 9, 1646; Baillie, II. 377 ; Neal’s Puritam (od,. 
1795), III. £06. 
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of the Lancashire gentlemen, yeomen, and tradesmen, to the 
number of some hundreds, thought fit to be lay-elders in the 
different Presbyterial districts, may be read yet in the 
Commons Journals.^ 

The compromise in the matter of “ The Power of the Keys 
having been accepted, with such practical consequences, the 
Assembly might consider the long and laborious business 
of The Frame of Church Government out of its hands^ and 
laid on the shelf of finished work beside the New Director!/ 
of Worship concluded and passed eighteen months before. 
Tt was free, therefore, to turn to the other great pieces of 
business for which it had been originally called : viz. The 
Confession of Faith and The Catechisms. Notwithstanding 
interruptions, good progress had already been made in both. 
Incidentally, too, the Assembly had concluded a work which 
might be regarded as an appendage to their Directory. They 
had discussed, revised, and finally approved Mr. Kous’s 
Metrical Version of the Psalms, referred to them by Parlia- 
ment for criticism as long ago as Nov. 1643. Their revised 
copy of the Version for the j)Brposes of public worship had 
been in the hands of the Commons since Nov. 1645 ; the 
Commons had ratified the same, with a few amendments, 
April 15, 1646 ; and it only wanted the concurrence of the 
Lords to add this ‘^Revised Pous’s Psalter” (which Rous 
meanwhile had printed) to the credit of the Assembly, as a 
third piece of their finished work. The Lords were too bus}', 
or had hesitations in favour of a rival Version by a IVlr. 
William Barton, so that their concurrence was withheld ; 
but that was not the fault of the Assembly. Rous’s Psalter, 
therefore, as well as the Directory and the Frame of Govern- 
ment being done with, what was to hinder them longer from 


1 Baillie, TT. 378 and 888 ; Neal, ITT. 
307 — 310 (list of classes or PreBb.vteries 
of London). The division of Ijanca- 
shiro into Presbyteries is ^ven in the 
Commons J oumaU, Sept. 15, 1646. Sco 
also ITalley’s Lancashire: its l\iritan- 
isrn and Nonconformity ’'(1869), Vol. I. 
pp. 432 et seq.y where there are many 
details concerning the first introduction 
of the Presbyterial system into Lanca- 
shire. According to Dr. Halley, the 


system was set up more rigi<lly in Lan- 
cashire than in London itself, chiefly in 
consequence of the activity and energj- 
of Richard Heyricke, or Herrick, M.A.. 
waixien of the Collegiate Church, Man- 
chester. He was one of the Divines of 
the Westminster Assembly (see Vol. 11. 
p. 510) ; but he had rettirnod to Lanca- 
shire, preferring Presbyterian leader- 
ship in that co\mty to second rank in 
London. 
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the Confession and Catechisms ? Only one impediment — 
those dreadful jus divinum interrogatories which the Parlia- 
ment, by Selden's mischief, had hung round their necks I 
Here also a little management sufficed. I have put some 
of my good friends, leading men in the House of Commons,’* 
says Baillie, July 14, "to move the Assembly to lay aside 
our Questions for a time, and labour that which is most 
necessar and all are crying for, the perfecting of the Con- 
" fession of Faith and Catechise.” The order thus meri- 
toriously procured by Baillie passed the Commons July 22. 
The Assembly, in terms of this orch^r, were to lay aside other 
business, and apply themselves to the Confession of Faith 
and Catechisms. And so at this point the Assembly had 
come to an end of one period of its history and entered on a 
second. As if to mark this epoch in its duration, the Pro- 
locutor, Dr. Twisse, had just died. He died July 19, 1646, 
and there is a record of the fact in the Commons Journals 
for that same July 22 on which the Assembly was ordered to 
change the nature of its labours. i\Ir. Ilerle was appointed 
his successor.^ 


DEATH OF ALE.KANDER HENDERSON. 

There was a death about this time more imjiortant than 
that of Dr. Twisse : — The health of Henderson had for some 
time been causing anxiety to his friends in London; and, 
when he left them, early in jMay, on his difficult mission to 
Newcastle, they had followed him in their thoughts with 
some foreboding. Actually, from the middle of IVlay to the 
end of July, these two strangely-contrasted persons — the wise, 
modest, and massive Henderson, the chief of the Scottish 
Presbyterian clergy, and the sombre, narrow, and punctilious 
Charles T., the beaten sovereign of three Kingdoms — were 
much together at Newcastle, engaged in an encounter of wits 
and courtesies. Charles had seen a good deal of Henderson 

1 Baillie, IT. 378-9 ; Commons Jour- the Psalms in Appendix to Baillie, 

iIh, July 22, 1646; and Mr. David Vol. HI. pp. 537— 640. 

•ainjir’s Notices of Metrical Versions of 
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before (at Berwick in 1639, in Edinburgh during the royal 
visit to Scotland in 1641, and more recently during the 
Uxbridge Treaty of Feb. 1644-5), and had always singled 
him out as not only the most able, but also the most likeable, 
man of his perverse tribe. He had therefore received him 
graciously on his coming to Newcastle ; and, though there 
arrived subsequently from Scotland three other Presby- 
terian ministers, Mr. Pobert Blair, Mr. Eobert Douglas, and 
Mr. Andrew Cant, all commissioned by the General Assembly 
to work upon his iMajesty's conscience, it was still with 
Henderson that he preferred to converse. The main subject 
of their conversations was, of course, the question between 
Presbytery and Episcopacy. Could the King lawfully do 
what was required of him ? Could he lawfully now, on any 
mere plea of State-necessity, give up that Church of England 
in the principles of which he had been educated, which he 
had sworn at Ids coronation to maintain, and which he still 
believed in his conscience to be the true and divinely- 
appointed form of a Cliurcli? If ^Ir. Henderson could prove 
to bis Majesty even now that Episcopac'.y was not of divine 
appointment, then the plea of State-necessity might avail, 
and his Majesty might see his way more clearly 1 It was on 
this point that the repeated conversations of the King and 
Henderson at Newcastle did undoubtedly turn. Nay, there 
was more than mere conversation : there was an elaborate 
discussion in writing. The King, it is said, would fidn have 
had a little council of Anglican Divines called to assist him ; 
but, as that could not be, he was willing to adopt Henderson’s 
suggestion of a paper debate between themselves. Accordingly, 
there is yet extant, in the Reliquiev Sacrce Carolince or 
Printed Works of Charles I., what purports to be the actual 
series of Letters exchanged between the King and Hender- 
son. The King opens the correspondence on the 29th of 
May ; Henderson answers June 3 ; the King’s second letter 
is dated June 6 ; Henderson’s reply does not come till 
June 17; the King’s third letter is dated June 22; Hender- 
son replies July 2 ; and two short letters of the King, being 
the fourth and fifth on his side, are both dated July 16. 
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There the correspondence ends, Henderson having, it is 
believed, thought it fit that his Majesty should have the 
last word. In the King’s letters, as they are printed, one 
observes a stately politeness to Henderson throughout, with 
very considerable reasoning power, and sometimes a really 
smart phrase; in Henderson’s what strikes one is the 
studied respectfulness and delicacy of the manner, combined 

with grave decision in the matter. The controversy, 

whether in speech or in writing, was unreal on the King’s 
part, and for the purpose of procrastination only ; and Hen- 
derson, while painfully engaging in it, had known this but 
too well. His heart was already heavy with approaching 
death. He had been ill when he came to Newcastle; and 
in July, when he is said to have let the King have the last 
word in the 'written correspondence, he was hardly able to 
go about. His friends in London, hearing this, were greatly 
concerned. '*It is part of my prayer to God,” Baillie writes 
to him affectionately on the 4th of August, to restore you 
to health, and continue your service a time : we never had 
so much need of you as now.” In the same letter, referring 
to the King’s obstinacy, and to the grief on that account 
which he believes to be preying on Hendersoji, he imidores 
him to take courage, shake off melancholious thoughts,” and 
digest what cannot be gotten amended.” But Baillie knew 
what was coming. Mr. Henderson is dying, most of heart- 
break, at Newcastle,” he wrote, three days later, to Spang in 
Holland. No ! it was not to be at Newcastle. ‘‘ Give me 
back one hour of Scotland: let me sec it ere I die.” Some 
such wish was in llendenson’s mind, and tliey managed to 
convey him by sea to Edinburgh. He arrived there on the 
11th of August, and was taken either to his owm house, in 
which he had not been for three years, or to some other that 
w’as more convenient. He rallied a little, so as to be able to 
dine with one friend and talk cheerfully, but never again left 
his room. There his brother-ministers of the city, and such 
others as were privileged, gathered round him, and took his 
hands ; and the rest of the city lay around, making inquiries ; 
and prayers went up for him in all the churches. On the 
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19 th of August, eight days after liis return, he died, aged 
sixty-three years, and there began a mourning in the Scottish 
Israel over the loss of their greatest man. They buried him 
ill the old churcliyard of Greyfriars, where his grave and 
tombstone arc yet to be seend 


1 Baillie, TI. 381 — 387 ; Burnet’s Me- 
moirs of the Hamiltoiis(ed.l852), 356-7 ; 
Wodrow’s Corrospoiidenco (Wodrow 
Society), in. 33, 31 ; Lilcof Mr. Robert 
Blair, by Row (Wodrow Society), 185 — 
188 ; and ** Iteh'qniu Saertv Carolines : 
or, Tlio works of that great ^Monarch 
and glorious Martyr King Charles the 
1.” (Hague edition of 1651), where the 
bettors are given in full. There is a 
fair abstract of them in Neal’s Pnritan.'i 
(ed. 1795), III. 311— 324. The death 
of Henderson at so critical a moment, 
and so closely afti'r his conferences 
with the King at Newcastle, made a 
deep impression at the time, and be- 
came an incident of even mythical 
value to the Royalists. Hardly was 
the breath out of his body when there 
began to run about a lying rumour to 
the elfect that ho had died of remur.se, 
acknowledging that the King had con- 
vinced him, and confessing his repent- 
ance of all he had said or done against 
th.'it wise.st and best of uionarchs. 
Baillie, in lioiidon, was indignant. 
“ The false reports which went here of 
“Mr. Henderson,” ho wrote to Spang 
in Holland, Oct. 2, 1616, or less than 
•six weeks after Henderson’s death, 
“are, I see, come also to your hand. 
“ Believe mo (fm* I have it under his 
“ own hand a little before his death) 
“that ho was uttoily di.'iplea.'iod with 
“ the King’s way.‘<, and ever the longer 
the more ; and whoever say otherwi.se, 
“ 1 know they speak false, 'fhat man 
“died as ho lived, in great modc.sty, 
“ piety, and faith.” But the lie could 
not be extiiiguislicd ; it circulated 
among the Royalists ; and witbin tw'O 
vears it was turned into cash or credit 
Ly some scoundrel Scot in England, 
who forged and ]>ubli.shcd a document 
ciititlo<l The Ikdurotiuh, of Mr. AI(.C‘ 
(Hider IItn(l(.rsoii, prui< tp((lf Jlnti.sfir oj 
the Wtrrd of Hod nt Ed' ahurph, and 
chi(f Co)n)iiissio?ier from iJu Kirk of 
EivUondio the PorHammt ((od Spuod 
of E upland, mitde npon his dmth Ind. 
This forgery was immediately denoun- 
ced by the (Icncral Assembly of the 
Scottish (.'Imrchin a solemn Doclai-atioii 
set forth l>y them Aug. 7, 1648, stating 
particulars of llomlei-son’s last days, 
and vindienting his memory. Never- 


thelc.ss the fiction was too convenient 
to be given iiji : it lasted ; w'as em- 
balmed by Clarendon in his History 
(605); ami still leaves its odour in 
wrutche<l compilations.- The genunic- 
ness of the series of Letters on Episco- 
pacy between the King and Henderson, 
first printed in 1619, immediately aftei- 
Oharle.s’s death, ;iu<l included .since 
then in all editions of CbMrle.s’s works, 
does not seem to have been (ji’cstioned 
by contemporaries on either side, or 1 y 
subsequent Prc.sbytcrian critics. In tlie 
year 1826, however, the eminent and 
acute (Jodwin, in an elaborate note in 
his Jlistorp of the Commonwealth (H. 
179—185), did challenge the genuine- 
ness of tlio corre.spi •ndence. lie wa.s 
inclined to the opinion that there had 
been no interchange of written Papers 
l»elweeu the King and Henderson at 
all, but only “discourses and con- 
foicncos,” and that the whole thing was 
a Royalist forgery of 1649, contem- 
porary with the Eikoi'i EasICke, and for 
the same purpo.so. In venturing on so 
bold an opinion, Godwin, besides un- 
dervaluing otlicr evidence to the con- 
trary, seems to liave dismissed too 
easily Burnet’s information, in his /.fo.s 
op' the Jlamilton.^ in 1673, as to the 
manner in which the Letters were 
wrilton and kept. No lo.ss eminent a 
man than Sir Robert Moray, one of the 
bnunler.s of tlie Royal Society, and its 
first President, and of whom Burnet 
cl.^cnvbero says, “ He was the wdsest 
and worthiest man of his age, and was 
as another father to me,” had told 
Burnet, “ a few days before his m\ich- 
lamented death” (Juno 1673), that he 
had been the amanuen.sis employed in 
the coiTO.spondcncc. Being wdth the 
King at Newcastle in 1646, then only 
as Mr. Robert Moray, it bad fallen to 
him, as a person much in his Majesty’s 
confidence, to receive each letter of the 
King’s as it was written in his own 
n)yal hand, and make the copy of it 
w’hieh was to bo given to Henderson, 
and also, Henderson’s h;uid being none 
of the most legible, to transrudbo 
Hendenson’s replies for the King’s 
easier perusal ; and with bis Majesty’s 
poriius.rion he had kept Mr. Hender- 
“ son’s papers and the copies of the 
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The last of Baillie’s letters to lleiiclerson, dated Aug. 13, 
1646, contains a curious passage. “ Ormond’s Pacification 
with the Irish,” writes Baillie, “ is very unseasonable ; the 
‘‘ placing of Hopes (a professed Atheist, as they speak) about 
the Prince as liis teacher is ill taken.” The Hopes here 
mentioned is no other than Thomas HoniiKS, then just 
appointed tutor to the Prince of Wales in Paris. As the 
letter must liave reached Edinburgh after Henderson was 
dead, he was not troubled with this additional piece of bad 
news before he left the world. Doubtless, however, he had 
])eard of Hobbes, and formed some imagination of that dread- 
ful person and liis opinions. Hobbes indeed was now in 
liis fifty-eighth year, or not much younger tlian the dying 
Henderson himself. But he was of slower constitution, and 
had begun his real work late in life, as if with a presentiment 
that he had plenty of time before him, and did not need to 
be in a hurry. He was to outlive Henderson thirty-three 
years. 


King’s.” After all, however, Godwin's 
sceptical inquiry leaves a shrewd some- 
what behind it. For, granted that a 
written correspondence did take place, 
**tho question remains,” as Godwin 
asserts, “ whether the papers now to bo 
'* found in King Charles’s works are the 
very papers that were so exchanged 
*^at Newcastle.” The suspicion hero 


suggested tells, in my mind, more 
against the King’s letters as wo now 
have them than against Henderson’s. 
The King’s letters, we may be sure, 
would bo pretty carefully editf-d in 
1649 ; and what may have been the 
amount and kind of tdiiing thought 
allowable ? 
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The effect of Stilton’s Arcopa(jilicay immediately after its pub- 
lication in November 1644, and tlirougliout the year 1645, 
seems to have been very considerable. Parliament, indeed, 
took no formal notice of the eloquent pleading for a repeal of 
their Licensing Ordinance of June 1643. As a body, they 
were not ripe for the discussion of the question of a Free 
Press, and the Ordinance remained in force, at least as an 
instrument which might be applied in cases of flagrant trans- 
gression. But public opinion was affected, and the general 
agitation for Toleration took more and more the precise and 
practical form into which Milton’s treatise had directed it : viz. 
an impatience of the censorship, and a demand for the liberty 
of free philosophising and free printing. “ Such was the effect 
“ of our author’s Arcopagitica^' says Toland, in his sketch of 
Milton’s life, that the following year Mabol, a licenser, offered 

reasons against licensing, and, at his own request, was dis- 
“ charged that office.”^ Toland is in a slight mistake here, 
at least in his dating. The person whom he means — Gilbert 

' Toland’s Memoir of Milton prefixed to the Amsterdam (16P81 edition of 
Milton’s Prose Whiles, p, 23. 
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Mabbott, not ‘ Mabol ’ — was Riisli worth’s deputy in the oflice 
of Clerk to the House of Comiiioiis, doing duty for him while 
he was away with the New Model as Secretary to Fairfax ; 
and not only did this Mabbott occasionall}- license pamphlets 
and newspapers, as it would have been liushworth’s part to 
do, through tlio year 1645, but he was expressly recom- 
mended to be licenser of weekly pamphlets ” or newspapers, 
Sept. 30, 1647, and he continued to act in this capacity till 
May 22, 1649, at which time it was, and not in 1045, that ho 
was released from the business at his own request.^ The 
effect of Milton's argiiincnt on jMabbott in piirticiilar, there- 
fore, was not so immediate as Toland represents. There can 
be no doubt, however, that as jMilton, in his ArcoinujiUca, 
Jiad tried to make the oHicial licensers of books, and espe- 
cially those of them who were ministers, ashamed of their 
office, so his reasons and sarcasms, conjoined with the irk- 
someness of the office itself, did produce an immediate effect 
among those gentlemen, and modify their official conduct. 
Several of them, among whom appears to have been ]Mr. 
John Downham, who had licensed Milton’s own lUicer Tract 
255, note), became more lax in their censorshij) than 
the Presbyterians thought right ; and there was at least one 
of them, Mr. John r>achiler, who became so very lax, froTii 
])ersonal proclivity to Independency, tliat he was denounced 
by the Presbyterians as the licenser-general not only of 
“ Books of Independent Doctrine, but of Books for a general 
‘‘ Toleration of all Sects, and against Picdo-Baptism.” ^ The 


^ My notes from the Stationers’ 
Kegisters of 1(545 and subsequent years; 
Lords Journals, Sept. 30, 1(547 ; and 
Commons Journals, May 22, 1(549. 
There is some cviflenco, however, that, 
before this last date, Mabbott ha<l 
found the duty irksome (see Commons 
Journals, Aug. 31, 1618). 

2 OaJigrrjena : Part I. (cd. 1040), pp. 
38, 39. In Part III. Kd wards devotes 
three pages (102 — 105} to a castigation 
of Mr. Bachiler for his offences as .a 
licenser. Bachiler, ho says, “hath 
boon a man-midwife to bring forth more 
monsters begotten by the Devil and bom 
of the Sectaries within the last throe 
years than ever were brought into the 
light in England by all the former 


licensers, the Bishops and their Chap- 
lains, for fourscore years.” Ho was in 
the habit, Edwards add.s, of not only 
licensing sectarian books, but also rc- 
commenfling them ; and among the 
Toleration i)a!nphlcts ho had licensed 
was tho reprint of Leonard Bushcr’s 
tract of 1014 culled lidujiovi Pctuy 
(see anttj p. 102). “I am afraid, ’’says 
Edwards, “that, if tho Devil himself 
should make a book and give it the title 
A Plea /or Liherhj of Consnem'e, witk 
t'rrlahi Keuitoos afjoiuat J^rstrotion, for 
R^lifjioti, and bring it to Mr. Bachiler, 
he would license it, and not only with a 
bare Ituprlmai/o', but .sot bcfoi’C it the 
('omiiicndations of ‘ a useful treatise ’ of 
■a sweet and excellent book.’ ” 
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Areopagitica, in fact, found out, even among the official 
licensers of books, men who sympathised with its views ; and 
it established prominently, as one of the practical questions 
between the Independents and the Presbyterians, the ques- 
tion of the liberty of Unlicensed Printing. It was Milton 
that had taught the Independents, and the Anti-Presby- 
terians generally, to bring to the front, for present purposes, 
this form of the Toleration tenet. For example, one finds 
that John Lilburno had been a reader of the Areopagitica, 
and had imbibed its lesson, and even its phraseology. If 
you had not been men tliat had been afraid of your 
cause,*' is one of Lilburne s addresses to the Presbyterians 
and the Westminster Assembly Divines, you would have 
“been willing to have fought with us upon even ground and 
“ equal terms — namely, that the Press might be as open for 
‘^us as for you, and as it was at the beginning of this Par- 
“ liament ; which I conceive the Parliament did of purpose, 
“that so the free-born English subjects might enjoy their 
“ Liberty and Privilege, which the Bishops had learnt of 
“ the Spanish Inquisition to rob them of, by locking it up 
“ under the key of an Imprwiatiir.^' ^ There is proof, in the 
writings of other Independents and Sectaries, that Milton’s 
jocular specimens of the imprimaturs in old books had taken 
hold of the popular fancy. It became a common form of 
jest, indeed, in putting forth an unlicensed pamphlet, to 
prefix to it a mock licence. Thus, at the beginning of the 
anonymous Arraignment of Persecution, the author of whicli 
was a Henry Robinson {anth, p. 387), there is a mock order by 
the Westminster Assembly, with the names of the two Scribes 
appended, to the effect that the author, “ Young Martin 
Mar- Priest,” be thanked for his excellent treatise, and 
authorized to publish it, and that no one except “Martin 
CJaw-Clergy,” appointed by the author to print the same, 
presume to do so.^ Prynne quotes this as an example of the 
contempt into which the Ordinance for Licensing had fallen 
with the Sectaries, and of their supreme effrontery. Eobin- 

^ Lilburne, as quoted by Prynne in his Fresh Discovery of Blazing Stars, p. 8. 

2 Quoted by Prynne in his Fresh Discovery, p. 8. 

F F 
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son, he says, was one of the chief publishers of scandalous 
libels, having brought printers from Amsterdam, and set up a 
private printing press for the purpose.^ 

On the whole, then, Milton’s position among his country- 
men from the beginning of 1645 onwards may be defined 
most accurately by conceiving him to have been, in the 
special field of letters, or pamphleteering, very much what 
Cromwell was in the broader and harder field of Army 
action, and what the younger Vane was, in Cromweirs 
absence, in the House of Commons. While Cromwell was 
away in the Army, or occasionally when he appeared in the 
House and his presence was felt there in some new Inde- 
pendent motion, or some arrest of a Presbyterian motion, there 
was no man, outside of Parliament, who observed him more 
sympathetically than Milton, or would have been more ready 
to second him with tongue or with pen. Both were ranked 
among the Independents, as Vane also was ; but this was less 
because they were partisans of any particular form of Church- 
government, than because they were agreed that, whatever 
form of Church-government should be established, there must 
be the largest possible liberty under it for nonconforming 
consciences. If this was Independency, it was a kind of 
large lay Independency ; and of Independency in this sense 
Milton was, undoubtedly, the literary chief. Only, when he 
was thought of by the Independents as one of their cham- 
pions, it was always with a recollection that his championshi]) 
of the common cause was qualified by a peculiar private 
crotchet. He figured in the list of the chiefs of Inde- 
pendency, if I may so express it, with an asterisk j^refixed 
to his name. That asterisk was his Divorce Doctrine. He 
was an Independent with the added peculiarity of being the 
head of the Sect of Miltonists or Divorcers. 


' I mfiy take this opportunity of 
announcing' a rather curious fact, of 
which I have ample and incontestable 
proof, thoiijgli the proper place for 
stating* it in detail is yet to come. It 
is that Milton, the denouncer of the 
licensing System, an<l the satirist of 
the official licensei-s of 1644, was him- 


self afterwards an official censor of the 
Press. He was one of the licensers of 
nowspfmera through 16.51 and a portion 
of 1652, doing the very work 4rom 
which Mabbott had beggo<l to bo ex- 
cused. The fact, however, is suKCep- 
tible of an easy explanation, which will 
save Milton’s consistency. 
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INTENTION OF ANOTHER MARRIAGE: HIS WTFE’s IlETUUN AND 
RECONCILIATION WITH HIM. 

In 1G45 Milton still gloried in the asterisk. All the copies 
of the second and augmented edition of The. Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce having been sold, there was a reprint of 
it in this year, forming substantially the third edition of the 
original treatise. None of his writings hitherto had been in 
such popular demand ; and as, besides the tliree editions of 
the original Divorce treatise, tliere were also in circulation his 
Bncer Traci, his Tctrachordon, and his Colasterion, he had 
identified himself with the Divorce subject by a total mass 
of writing larger than he had yet devoted to any other. 
While his five Anti-Episcopal pamphlets, of 1641-42, make 
together 326 pages of his prose works in Pickering’s edition, 
the four Divorce treatises, of 1643-45, make 378 pages of 
the same ; so that, in mere quantity, Milton was 52 pages 
more a Divorcer than an Anti-Prolatist. He had now, 
however, as he had announced in his dedication of the 
Tetrachordon to Pai’liaiiicnt, done all that he meant to do on 
the subject through the medium of mere pamphleteering. 
P>ut he had hinted to Parliament, while making that an- 
iiouiiccment, that a man with his opinions might do more 
than write jiamphlets in their behalf. If the Law make not 
a timely provision,” he had said, let the Law, as reason is, 
bear the censure of the consequences.” There was a covert 
threat here that Milton, if the Law would not allow him to 
marry again, might marry again in defiance of the Law. 

Early in 1645, at all events, Milton did think of marrying 
again. His wife had been away from him for the better part 
of two years ; and she was now nothing more in his memory 
than a girl who had been in his house in Aldersgate Street as 
his bride for a few weeks, whom he had found out in that 
short experience to be stupid and uncompanionable, who had 
then left him on some pretence, and gone back to her father’s 
house, and whose only communications with him since had 

F f 2 
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been a message or two of contempt and insult. Law or no 
law, it was all over between liiin and that girl ! All the cir- 
cumstances were known : his unfortunate position was the 
talk of neighbours; often, as we have imagined, kindly souls 
of women, young and older, must have had their colloquies 
and Avhispers about his pitiable bachelorhood caused by the 
shameful desertion of his wife. Kindly talk was all very 
well : but was there any unmarried lady willing to take the 
place of the deserter, if asked to do so ? This was really the 
question in Aldersgate KStrcet, and in all the round of Milton’s 
acquaintances. Candidates were not likely to be numerous, 
even among those freer Christian opinionists among whom 
Milton principally moved; and there was, moreover, a com- 
plication in the general diiticulty. Milton, having blundered 
in his choice once, and having principled himself now with 
very high notions of feminine fitness, was very likely to be 
careful in a second choice. Was there accessible any lady 
in whom the two indispensable conditions of fitness and 
willingness could be found united ? This was the proldem 
for Milton, and it is on record that he tried to solve it. One 
remembers his sonnet To a Virhwus Youmj Lady'' written 
about the same time as that to the Lady IVIargaivt Ley, and 
wonders whether the virgin wise and pure” there com- 
memorated for her excellencies of mind and character was 
thought of by him as the possible successor of Mary rowell. 
Can her name have been Miss Davis ? That, at all events, 
was the name of tlie lady who was thought of as Mary 
Povveirs probable successor. It is from l*hillips that we have 
the particulars of the story : — 

“ Not very long after the setting forth of these treatises,’' 
says Phillips, referring to the Divorce Treatises, “having 
“ application made to him by several gentlemen of his 
“ acquaintance for the education of their sons, as under- 
“ standing haply the progress he had infixed by his first 
“ undertakings of that nature, he laid out for a larger house, 
“and soon found it out. But, in the interim, before he re- 
“ moved, tliere fell out a passage which, though it altered not 
“ the whole course he was going to steer, yet it put a stop, or 
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“ rather an end, to a grand affair, which was more than pi o- 
bably thought to be then in agitation : it was indeed a 
'' design of marrying one of J)\\ Davis’s daughters, a very 
“handsome and witty gentlewoman, but averse, as it is said, 
“ to this motion. However, tlie intelligence hereof, and the 
“then declining state of the King’s cause, and consequently 
“of the circumstances of Justice Powell’s family, caused 
“ them to set all engines on work to restore tlie late married 
“woman to the station wherein they a little before had 
“ planted her. At last this device was pitched upon : — Theiuj 
“ dwelt in the Lane of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which was hard 
“ by, a relation of our author’s, one Blackborough, whom it 
“ was known he often visited ; and upon this occasion the 
“ visits were the more narrowly observed, and possibly there 
“ might be a combination between both parties, tlie friends 
“on both sides concentring in the same action, though on 
“different bohalfs. One time above the rest, he making his 
“ usual visit, the wife was ready in another room, and on a 
“ sudden he was surprised to see one whom he thought to 
“have never seen more, making submission and begging 
“pardon on her knees before him. He might probably at 
“ first make some show of aversion and rejection ; but partly 
“ his own generous nature, more inclinable to reconciliation 
“ than to perseverance in anger and revenge, and partly the 
“ strong intercession of friends on both sides, soon brought 
him to an act of oblivion, and a firm league of peace for 
“ the future ; and it was at length concluded that she should 
“remain at a friend’s house, till such time as he was settled 
“ in his new house at Barbican, and all things for her re- 
“ception in order. The place agreed on for her present 
“ abode was the Widow Webber’s house in St. Clement’s 
“ Churchyard, whose second daughter had been married to 
“ the other brother [Christopher Milton] many years before.” 

Phillips tells the story very clearly, and a little annotation 
is all tliat is wanted : — The lady whom Milton thought of, 
and had perliaps been thinking of for some time, as a 
possible substitute for Mary Powell, was “ one of Dr. Davis’s 
daughters.” Who this Dr. Davis was, Phillips, writing at a 
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time when the mere name was probably enough for Lon- 
doners, does not inform us ; nor have I been able, with any 
certainty, to identify him.^ Dr. Davis, at all events, dead or 
living, had daughters, one of them a very handsome and 
witty gentlewoman,” between whom and Milton there was 
some attempt to arrange a marriage. She herself, however, 
was naturally “ averse to this motion and, indeed, one can 
hardly understand what kind of proposition eould have been 
made to her or her friends. That something was in agitation, 
nevertheless, and that it was talked of more particularly in 
the spring and early summer of 1045, Phillips had a positive 
recollection, more by token because at that very time, he also 
nunembered, his uncle had offers of more pupils than he 
could accommodate in the house in Aldersgate Street. He 
had consequently been looking about for a larger house, and 
had found one suitable close at hand, in the street . called 
Barbican. 

AVas Miss Davis to be persuaded to be mistress of this 
new house? Would the several goiitlomen” of Milton’s 
acquaintance wlio meant to board or half-board their sons 
with him, or would the spouses of those gentlemen, have 
been satisfied with tliat arrangement ? The experiment was 
not to be tried. The house in Barbican had been taken, bnt 
Milton had not yet removed into it, \vhen, to JMiss Davis’s 
relief, ariotlier arrangement was brought about. 

Eumours of what was going on, and of the new house in 
Barbican, had been borne to Oxford, and the Foresthill 
mansion of the Powells. In any case the news of the Miss 


1 There had been a Thomas Davit s, 
M.D., bom about lo64, and educate*! 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge, where 
ho hatl gnubiatcd in modicinc in 1691, 
and who was afterwards a me*iical 
practitioner in J^uidon, and Licentiate 
and Censor of the Royal (’ollege of 
Physicians there. As ho had *liud in 
mu'!!, the youngest of any surviving 
daughters of his in 1045 must have boon 
j^ast her thirtieth year. But, on tho 
whole, Puillips’a words suggest that the 
Dr. Davis he means was alive in 1645 or 
had recently boon alive ; so that this is 
not likely to have been the one. There 


wa.s a Nicholas Davis, or Davys, M.D., 
who had taken that degree at Leyden 
in 16H8, had boon incorporated in tho 
same degree at Oxford in 1642, and 
may have been afterwards in practice 
in Loiulon (Mvink’s Roll of tho Royal 
(College of Physicians of London, an<l 
Wood’s Fasti, If. 9). The date of his 
graduation at Leyden, however, seems 
rather late for tho hypothe.sis that ho 
was Phillips’s Dr. Davis. After all, 
there may have been some other con- 
upicuon.s Dr. Davis among Milton’s 
acquaintances, an*] ho need not liavo 
l^eii a medical doctor. 
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Davis project, the “ grand affair,” as Phillips calls it, could 
not but have caused some excitement there. But the news 
came at a time when the family-fortunes were no longer 
what they had been when Mary Powell had left her Par- 
liamentarian husband and taken refuge again under the 
maternal wing, amid her Eoyalist relatives and acquaint- 
ances, close to the King’s head-quarters. Crip]3led already, 
like other Royalist families, by necessary contributions to the 
King’s cause, the Powells had begun to be aware, and more 
poignantly than others because of their more straitened 
means, that their sacrifices were likely to be all in vain — that 
Parliament was to be master, and to have the power of pains 
and penalties over those whom it called Delinquents. Espe- 
cially after the shattering blow to the King at Kaseby 
(June 14, 1645), doubt on the subject was nearly at an end. 
What was then moi^c natural than that distressed Royalist 
families should be looking forward anxiously to the amount 
of new distress which the final triumph of Parliament would 
inflict upon them ? x\iid so in the Eoresthill mansion there 
had been grave consultations between Mr. and Mrs. Powell 
and between Mrs. Powell and her daughter, ending in a 
resolution, in which Mrs. Powell was i)erhaps the last to 
acquiesce — for the daughter afterw^ards pleaded that her 
mother all along had been the chief promoter of her fro- 
wardness ” ^ — that it would be best for the daughter to return 
to London and try to make it up with Mr. Milton. At least 
one member of the family would thus have a roof over her 
head in the hard time coming ; and might not Milton, 
with his Parliamentarian connexions, be able to befriend 
the family generally when the time did come ? Soon after 
Naseby, accordingly, we are to imagine the poor young 
wife taking the journey to London, accompanied by her 
mother or some other relative, on her humiliating and 
dubious errand. 

How were they to manage when they were in London ? 
It was not a, simple matter of going straight to the house in 
Aldersgate Street and obtaining admission. Ingenuity was 

1 Wood, Fasti, I. 4<S2. 
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necessary, and preparation of a mode for approaching Milton. 
But that, too, had been thought of. Communications were 
opened or had already been opened, with tliose of .Milton's 
friends who, it was supposed, would be willing to co-operate 
in the intended reconciliation, if not in the wife's interest, 
at least in his. And which of all Milton’s friends was not 
willing? In such cases, it is in the man himself that the 
storm rages ; he alone passionately feels : the friends that 
stand by, even most sympathisingly, are cool and collected, 
regarding the principal only as a difficult patient, who must 
be soothed and humoured till he can be brought to reason. 
To Milton’s friends his Divorce notion may have seemed a 
just enough speculation, or one at least about which they 
would not quarrel wth him ; the real question witli them 
was as to the continued practical implication of his own life 
and prospects with such a speculation, infamous as it seemed 
to respectable society and to the leaders of religious opinion. 
Let him hold it, if he would, and even write for it still ; but 
was he, at the age of thirty-seven, to wrap up his whole 
future life in it, and proceed as if he and it must be dashed 
to pieces together ? Was not this reconciliation between 
him and his wife, of which there seemed now to be a chance, 
the best thing that could happen for him as well as for her ? 
If once it were brought about, would not things adjust them- 
selves so that the public would hear no more of the perilous 
stuff of the Divorce Doctrine, or hear of it only in dying 
echoes ? So reasoned Milton’s friends then, just as people 
WTjuld reason now in a similar case ; and the friendly plot 
was an’anged. Milton, it appears, was in the habit of 
dropping in, almost daily, in his walk City-wards from 
Aldersgate Street, on a kinsman of his, named Blackborough, 
whose house was in St. Martin’s-le- Grand Lane — ix, in that 
bend of Aldersgate Street which was within the Gate, and 
where now the General Post-Office of London stands. Here, 
some day in July or August 1645, he was surprised into an 
interview with his girl-wife. The good Blackborough had 
consented to aid and abet, and had lent his house for the 
purpose ; and, other friends being at hand to second him, he 
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had opened, let us say, the door of the room in which Mary 
Powell was waiting, had ushered Milton in, and had left 
them together. Then, as Phillips imagines, had come MiltoiVs 
two moods in succession, — the first his instinctive mood of 
anger and rejection, and the second that mood of his slow 
relenting which was witnessed and helped through by the 
in-bustling friends: — 

Mood First 

Samson, My wife, my traitress ! let her not come near me ! 

Chorus, Yet on she moves ; now stands and eyes thee fixt, 

About to have spoke ; but now, with head declined, 

Like a fair flower surcharged with dew, she weeps, 

And words addressed seem into tears dissolved. 

Wetting the borders of her silken veil : 

Put now again she makes adtlrcss to speak. 

Dalila. With doubtful feet and wavering resolution 

I came, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson, 

Which to have merited, without excuse, 

I cannot but acknowledge : yet, if tears 
!May expiate (though the fact more evil drew 
In the perverse event than I foresaw), 

My penance liath not slackened, though my pardon 
No way assured. But conjugal afifection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt. 

Hath led mo on desirous to behold 

Once more thy face, and know of thy estate ; 

If aught in my ability may servo 
To lighten what thou .sufler’st, and appease 
Thy mind witli what amends is in my power. 

Though late, yet in some part to recompense 
My rash, but more unfortunate, misdeed. 

Samson. Out, out ! hyasna ! 

Samson Agonistes, 725 — 747. 

Mood Second, 

She ended weeping, and her lowly plight. 

Immoveable till peace obtained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam wrought 
Commiseration : soon his heart relented 
Towards her, his life so late and solo delight, 

Now at his feet submissive in distress. 

Creature so fair his reconcilement seeking, 

His counsel whom she had displeased, his aid ; 

As one disarmed, his anger all he lost. 

And thus with peaceful words upraised her soon. 

Paradise Lost, X. 937 — 946, 
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Was this Milton’s idealized history long afterwards of his 
own two moods in lUackborough’s house in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand Lane some time in July or August 1645 ? So far as 
it was autobiography at all, I should not say that it was much 
idealized, except in so far as Dalila in the land of the Philis- 
tines, and Eve in Paradise, had to be represented poetically 
as beautiful, eloquent, and fascinating, while of poor Mary 
Powells claims to beauty we know little, and our information 
as to her eloquence and fascination consists in our irremovable 
impression that it was of her that Milton had been thinking 
in that passage in his first Divorce Tract in which he 
described the hard fate of a man bound first by marriage to 
an image of earth and phlegm.” From the side of Milton 
there was, I think, no idealizing : hardly else than as his own 
Samson, or his own Adam, in his poems, did IMilton feel or 
speak on any important occasion of his own real experience. 
If, then, the second mood now prevailed, and he yielded, it 
was only, 1 believe, because despair for himself and pity for 
another overcame him jointly, and what was alone possible 
was accepted as disastrously fated. Ho much by way of 
necessary anticipation, and that there may not be a mistake, 
even for a moment, as to the real nature of the reconcilia- 
tion that had been effected. Meanwhile, the friends of both 
wife and husband were delighted with their success ; and, 
till the new house in the Barbican should be ready, young 
;^[rs. Milton went to lodge in the house of the Widow Web- 
ber, Christopher Milton's mother-in-law, near St. Clement’s 
Cliurch in the Strand. 


REMOVAL FROM ALDEUSGATE STREET TO BARBICAN. 

September 1645, when the New Model Army had stormed 
Bristol and was otherwise carrying all before it in the 
English South-west, when Montrose in Scotland had been 
extinguislied by David Leslie at Philiphaugh, and when the 
Presbyterian system had been so far arranged for England 
that the first order of Parliament for the election of Elders 
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in all the London parishes had gone out, and Triers of the 
competency of these Elders had been appointed in all 
the London Presbyteries : then it was, as near as one can 
calculate, that the interesting house in Aldersgate Street was 
left by Milton, and he, his wife, his father, the two boys 
I'hillips, and the other pupils, entered together into the new 
house in Barbican. 

It was no great remove. The street called Barbican de- 
rived its name, according to Stow, from the fact that at one 
time there had stood there ‘'a hurfjh-kcnning^ or watcli- 
tower of the city, called in some language a harhican ; ” and 
modern etymologists perfect Stow’s observation by tracing 
the name, through the mediicval Latin harhacana, to the 
Persian hdla hhaneh, meaning "" upper chamber,” whence our 
less corrupt form halcomj, actually identical with harlican} 
There had, in short, been a barbican, or outer defence of the 
city, at this spot, a little beyond the particular gate called 
Aldersgate, just as there were such things beyond others of 
the city-gates ; but the name had lingered only here as 
ai)plied to the street or site where a barbican had been. The 
street, retaining its warlike name, still exists — a short street 
going off from Aldersgate Street at right angles on one side, 
and within a ^valk of not more than two or tliree minutes 
from the site of Milton’s Aldersgate Street house. The 
house in Barbican was larger, and so much farther off from 
the city-gate ; but that was all. There \vas no real change 
of neighbourhood or of street-associations. A dingy street 
now, dingier even than the main thorouglifare of Aldersgate 
Street, Barbican was then a fair enough bit of suburban 
London towards the north ; and it boasted, as we already 
know, of at least one aristocratic mansion in which Milton 
had some interest — the town-house of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
ex-President of Wales, and the peer of Cumns, The name 
‘‘ Bridgewater Gardens ” still designates, without a shred of 
garden left there, but only grimy printing-othces and the 
like instead, the portion of the street which the mansion 

^ Stow, as quoted in Cunnin'jliam’s London y Art. ** Barbican ; ” and Wedgwood’s 
Did. oj' kiuj I ii'h Llijmo/o;i^yA\U “Balcony.” 
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occupied. Nay more, till within a few years ago, Milton’s 
own house in Barbican, with some modern change of frontage, 
and some filling-up of interstices right and left, was extant 
and known. Somehow, while the more important house in 
Aldersgate Street had perished from the memory of the 
neighbourhood (probably because the fabric itself had 
perished), the tradition of ^lilton still clung around this 
house in Barbican. I liave passed it many a time, stopping 
to look at it, when it was occupied, if I remember rightly, 
by a silk-dyer, or other such tradesman, exhibiting on his 
sign the peculiar name of Heaven,” and using the lower 
part of it for his shop. Though jammed in with other 
houses and undistinguished in the line of bustling street, 
it had the appearance of having once been a commodious 
enough house in the old fashion ; and I have been informed 
that some of the old windows, consisting of thick bits of 
dim glass lozenged in lead, still remained in it at the back, 
and that the occupants knew one of the rooms in it as the 
Schoolroom” where ]\Iilton had used to teach his pupils. 
But alas ! one of the city railways took it into its head that 
it required to run through this precise bit of Barbican, and 
the house, with others near it, was doomed to demolition. 
When I was last in Barbican part of the shell of the house 
was still standing, roofiess, disfloored, dis windowed, and 
pickaxed into utter raggedness, as so much rubbish yet 
waiting to be removed from tlie new raihvay gap. Tlie 
inscription yet remained on the front-door — ‘'This was 
Milton’s House,” or to that effect — which had been very 
properly put there by the contractor or his workmen to lure 
people to a last look at the interior before the demolition 
was complete.^ 


1 My infoiTTiation about tho interior 
of tho house is from a friend who visited 
it just when it was doomed. Though 
I had pa8,^c«l it often when it was yet 
complete, I ha<l unfortunately, not ex- 
pecting its doom, deferred going in till 


it was too late ; and my last homago 
to it had to bo a lingering saunter near 
ami in tho railway gap behind, when 
there was only the remnant of it de- 
scribed in the text. 
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FIRST EDITION OF MILTON’s COLLECTED POEMS : HUMPIJREY 
MOSEI.KY THE BOOKSELLER. 

Among Milton’s first employments in his new and larger 
liouse in Barbican, while his wife was resinning her duties 
and the schoolroom was getting gradually into use, we 
are able to distinguish one of jiarticular interest. It w^as 
nothing else than tlie revision for the press of the proof- 
sheets of the first collected edition of his Miscellaneous 
Poems. 

By his dealings witli the Press hitherto, it is to be 
remembered, JMilton had made liimsclf known to most 
people chieily as a prose ])ainphlcieer. Except his lines On 
JSIfdkesjJcare, written in 1630, and prefixed anonymously to 
the Second Folio Shakespeare in 1632; his Comiis, written 
and acted in 1634, and sent to the press, also without the 
author’s name, by his friend Henry Lawes in 1637 ; and 
his L^jcidas, written in 1637, and printed in 1638, in the 
Cambridge University volume of Verses on Edward King’s 
death, but only with the initials '' J. M.’' : — except these, and 
perhaps another scrap or two of I.atiii or English verse 
that had been printed in a semi-private manner, all Milton’s 
poems, wTitten at intervals over a period of more than 
twenty years, had remained in his own keeping in manu- 
script, and had been communicated to friends only in that 
form. In consequence of wdiat had been thus jn'inted, or 
privately circulated, a certain reputation for Milton as a poet 
had, indeed, been established ; but the voice of this reputation 
wais hardly heard amid the much louder uproar caused by 
Iiis eleven prose-pamphlets between 1641 and 1645. Now, 
to a man who believed Poesy to be his true calling, who had 
consented reluctantly to put aside “ his garland and singing 
robes ” in order that he might engage in the w ork of politics, 
and who had announced wdiile doing so that in that work it 
was but the strength of his left liand he could lend and not 
the nobler cunning of his right, this state of public opinion 
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about himself must have begun to be a little disagreeable. 
It was the most natural thing in the world tliat, as soon as 
there should be a lull in the political tumult, the least leisure 
of the public for a return to purer and blander literature, 
^lilton should make some sign of resuming his garland, so 
as to remind those about him of his original vocation. But, 
precisely in the year 1645, when Naseby had assured the 
victory of Parliament, there did come, for the first time since 
the war had begun, or indeed since the Long I^arliament 
had met, such a lull of the polemical tumult. The sta- 
tistics of the Englisli book-trade, as they are presented in tlie 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company, verify and illustrate 
this statement. 

Even in the year 1640, when there was political agitation 
enough in England, but tlie Long Parliament had not yet met, 
there was still so much leisure for the purer forms of litcun- 
ture in English society that London publishers were bring- 
ing out such tilings as Masques and other remains of Ben 
Jonson, the Works of Thomas Carew, various Plays by 
Shirley, Glapthorne, Habiiigton. Heywood, Killigrew, and 
Brome, an edition of Herrick’s Poems, and Thomas May’s 
Supplement to Lucan. As soon, however, as we pass beyond 
1640, and the real work of the Long I’arliament is begun, 
such books almost entirely cease to appear. The matter 
then provided for the reading of the English puldic consisted 
of a huge jumble of Pamphlets on tlie Churcli-question, 
Sermons, semi-controversial Treatises of Theology, Political 
Speeches, fragments of Ecclesiastical History, Prose Invec- 
tives and Satires, and latterly, when the Civil War w’as in 
progress, an abundance of Diurnals, Intelligencers, Mercuries, 
and other news-sheets. Between 1640 and 1645 one does 
indeed discern twinkling in tliis jumble some gems or 
would-be gems of the purer ray serene. The "Epigrams 
Divine and Moral ” of Sir Thomas Urquhart, the translator of 
Kabelais, were published in April 1641 ; Howell’s " Instruc- 
tions for Foreign Travel ” came out in September in the same 
year ; Baker’s " Chronicle of the Kings of England ” in tlie 
following December; in April 1642 there was a I/indon 
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edition of Thomas Randolph’s Poems, which had appeared 
originally at Oxford in 1638 ; and the publication of Den- 
ham’s ** Cooper’s Hill ” and his Tragedy called The Sophy ” 
is a rather notable event of August 1642, the very montli in 
which the King raised his standard. In the same month 
one London publisher, Francis Smethwick, registered for his 
copies a number of books of the poetical kind which had 
been the property of his late father, including “ Mr. Dray- 
ton’s Poems,” ‘‘Euphues’s Golden Legacy,” Mcres’s ‘'Witt’s 
Commonwealth,” and also " Hamblett, a Play,” “The Taming 
of tlie Slirew,” “Romeo and Juliet,” and “Love’s Labour’s 
Iwost.” This transaction, however, hardly implied that these 
books were in demand, but only that Smethwick wanted to 
secure his interest in them on succeeding to his father’s 
business. Afterwards, while the war was actually raging, it 
is not till December 1644 that one conies upon anything of 
the finer sort worth mentioning. On the 14th of that month 
there was registered for publication the first edition of 
“ Poems, &c., written by Mr. Edmund Waller, of Beckonsfield, 
Esq., lately a member of the Honourable House of Commons,” 
but then, as we know, a disgraced plotter, who, having, by 
great favour, been permitted to carry his dear-bought life, 
and his remaining wealth, into exile in France, left this 
parting gift to his countrymen, that they might think of him 
meanwhile as kindly as they could. Except that I have not 
taken notice of a publication or two of the voluminous 
Scotchman Alexander Rosse, Chaplain to liis Majesty,^ the 
foregoing enutiKiration fairly represents, I believe, the amount 
of book-production of the purer or non-con troversial kind 
that went on in London in the four loud-roaring years 
between 1640 and 1645. 

1 This Alexander Rosso, or “Dr. lain in Ordinary' to King Charles. By 
Alexander Ross,” made fainons in a succession of publications of all kinds, 
Iludihraa, was one of the singular cha- in Latin and in English, he acquired 
racters of the time, and a memoir of the reputation of being ^‘a divine, a 
him, with a complete list of bis writings, poet, and an historian.’' He made a 
would bo a not uninstructivo curiosity. good deal of money, and, at his death 
Ho was a native of Abei*deoii, bom in 1654, left bequests, for educational 
about 1590, hut had migrated to Eng- purposes, to Aberdeen, Southampton, 
land, where he became Master of the Oxfoixl, and Cambridge. 

Free School at Southampton, and Chap- 
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In 1645, however, and especially after Naseby, there are 
symptoms of a slightly revived leisure for other kinds of 
reading than were supplied by Diurnals, Sermons, Pamphlets, 
and books of Polemical Theology, and of a willingness among 
the London booksellers to cater for this leisure. In that 
year, interspersed amid the still continuing tide of Pamphlets, 
Diurnals, Sermons, and other ephemerides, wore such novel 
appearances in the London book-world as these — two Treatises, 
one x>hysical, the other metaphysical, by Sir Kenclni Digby, 
then abroad; an edition of lUixtorf's Hebrew Grammar; an 
Kssay by Lord Herbert of Clierbury; some metrical religious 
remains of Francis Quarles, then just dead; some attempts 
to introduce tlio mystic Jacob Boh me, by specimens of his 
works ; a translation of yEsop s Fables and those of Phiedrus ; 
the issue of the second and third parts of the EpistoUr llot- 
Uance or James HoweH’s Letters, with a re-issue of his 
Dodona’s Grove ; and a re-issue of Bandolph’s comedy of 
^‘The Jealous Lovers.” Clearly, as the Civil War was draw- 
ing to a close, the Muses of pure History, ]>ure Specula 
tion or Philosophy, Scholarship for its own sake, and even 
lighter Idiantasy, did hover over England again, timidly 
seeking some spots where they might rest themselves in 
the all-j)re vailing controversy between Independeiicy and 
Presbyterianism. 

Almost always, in such cases, a social tendency is repre- 
sented in the activity of some particular person. Nor is it 
otherwise here. So far as Poetry and so-called IJght Litera- 
ture are concerned, one has no dilliculty in pointing to the 
))articular London puldisher who in 1645, and from that year 
onwards, stood out from all his fellows by his alertness in the 
trade. This Avas Humpiiuey Moselkv, who had his shop at 
the sign of the Prince’s Arms in St. l^aul’s Churchyard. Some- 
thing in his personal tastes, I am inclined to think, must have 
^Ictermined him to the line of business which he selected; so 
marked is his avoidance of all dealings in sermons, ephemeral 
treatises on theology, and i^ami^hlets cither way on the pre- 
sent crisis, and his preference for poetry and books of general 
culture. He had been in the trade, in partnership with a 
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Nicholas Fiissel, in St. PauFs Churchyard, as early as 1634,^ 
and sliortly after that is heard of as in business for himself. 
[ have a note of him as registering for his copyright, on 
March IG, 1639-40, IIowelFs ‘"Dodona's Grove and thence- 
forward, in worse times, he stuck to Howell, lie not only 
published HowelFs ‘'Instructions for Foreign Travel'’ in 
September 1641, and again the second and’ third parts of 
lloweirs “Letters” in 1645, witli a rc-issue of “Dodona's 
Grove;” but he acquired, in the same year, the copyright 
of the first i)art of the “ Letters,” which had been originally 
brought out by another publisher. More significant still is 
the fact that it was Moseley that was the publisher of 
Waller’s Poems in December 1644.® After that date his 
tendency to trade-dealings in Poetry and the like is so mani- 
fest ill the Stationers’ records that I find appended to my 
MS. notes, from these records, for the London Bibliography 
of the year 1646, this memorandum: — Poetry and Fuvfi 
Literaticre looking iqo again this year, and chiefiy through the 
medium of Moselei/s shop!' By that time Moseley had dis- 
tinguished himself as the publisher of original editions of 
books, not only by Howell and Waller, but also by Milton, 
Davenant, Crashaw, and Shirley, and moreover as the ready 
purchaser of whatever copyrights were in the market of poems 
and plays by Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Liidwick 
Carlell, Shirley, Davenant, Killigrew, and other celebrities 
dead or living. To this group of Moseley’s authors Cowley 
and Cartwright were soon added ; and it was not long before 
he snapped out of the hands of duller men Denham’s Poems, 
Carew’s Poems, various things of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
every obtainable copyright in any of the plays of Shake- 
speare, Massinger, Ford, Eowley, Middleton, Tourneur, or 
any other of the Elizabethan and Jacoban dramatists. For at 


1 Wood’s Ath. II. 603. 

* Poems, &c., written by Mr. Ed. 
Waller of Beckonsfield, Esquire ; lately 
a member of tho Honourable House of 
Commons. All the Lyrick Poems in this 
Booke were set by Mr. Henry Lawos, 
Gent, of the Kin^s Chappell, and one of 
his Majestio’s Private Musiok. Printed 

VOL. in. 


and Published according to Order. 
London : Printed by T. W. for Hum- 
phrey Mosley, at the Princes Armes 
in Paul’s Churchyai-d: 1646:” pp. 96, 
small 8vo. My authority for tho 
date of tho publication of tho volume 
— December 1644 — is tho Stationers* 
Registers. 

(.; G 
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least the ten years from 1644 onwards there was, I should 
say, no piihlislier in Loudon coniparable to Moseley for tact 
and enterprise in the finer literature. 

Moseley was only on the way to make all this reputation 
for himself, and indeed Waller’s volume of Poems, published 
in Dec. 1644, was yet the principal advertisement of his shop, 
when he and Milton came together. Pleased with the success 
of the Waller, it appears, Moseley thought of a collection 
of Mr. Milton’s Poems as a likely second experiment of the 
same kind, and a])plied to Milton for the copy. The appli- 
cation was not disagreeable to Milton ; and, accordingly, some 
time after the middle of 1645, or just while he was preparing 
to remove from Aldersgate Street to Barbican, and there came 
upon him the great surprise of his wife’s re-appearance, 
Moseley and he were busy in arrangements for the new 
volume. Milton’s acknowledged London publishers hitherto 
had been these three — Thomas Underhill, of the Bible in 
Wood KStreet ” (Of Beforradtion, 1641, Of Frelatiral Episcopacy ^ 
1641, and Animadversions on BemonstranCs Defence^ 1641), 
John Eothwell, at the sign of the Sun in Paul’s Church- 
yard” {Reason of Church Govermnent, 1641, and Apoloyy for 
Smcctymnims, 1642), and Matthew Symmons” (the Ihiccr 
Tract, 1644) ; and this last-mentioned Symmons, who does not 
give the locality of his shop, had been probably the printer also 
of those pamphlets of Milton which bore no publisher’s name 
{Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 1643, 1644, and 1645, Of 
Education, 1644, Areopayiiica, 1644, and Tdrachordon and 
Colastcrion, 1645). Now, however, these were forsaken for the 
moment, and for bringing out the Volume of Poems the con- 
junction was Milton and Humphrey Moseley. The revisal of 
the proof-sheets may have been begun in Aldersgate Street, 
but it must mainly, as I have said, have been among Milton’s 
first employments at the new house in Barbican. Here, 
at all events, is Moseley’s entry of the new volume in 
the Stationers’ Begisters : ^'Oct. 6 [1645], Mr, Moseley cnt.for 
his copie, under the hand of Sir Nath. Brent and hath the 
Wardens, a hooke called Boems in Enylish and Latyn hy Mr. 
John Milton'' Usually the entry of a book in the Stationers’ 
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Eegisters was about simultaneous with its publication. In 
this case, however, there was a delay of nearly three months 
between the registration and the actual appearance. The 
precise day of the publication of the new volume was Jan. 2, 
1645-6.^ Either, therefore, Moseley had registered the volume 
before the printing had proceeded far, or after the sheets were 
printed there was some little cause of delay. 

The following is the title-iiage of this interesting and 
now very rare volume : — 

“Poems of Mr. John Jklilton, both English and Latin, compos'd 
at several times. Printed by his true Copies. The Songs were set 
in Musick by Mr. Henry Lawcs, Gentleman of the King's Chappel, 
and one of His Majestie's Private Musick. 

‘ Baccaro frontem 

Cingite, no vati noceat mala lingua future.' 

Virgil, Eclog, vii. 

Printed and publish'd according to Order. London, Printed by 
Ruth Rawovth, for Humphrey Moseley ; and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Princes Arms in Paul's Churchyard. 1645." 

The volume is a very tiny octavo, divided into two parts 
in the paging. First come the English Poems, occupying 
120 pages, and arranged thus : — On the Morning of Chrisfs 
Nativitg, compos'd 1629; A Faraplirase on Psalm CXIV, ; 
Psalm CXXXVI, ; The Passion ; On Time ; Upon the 
Circumcision; At a Solemn Music; An Epitaph on the 
Marchmicss of Winchester ; Song mi May Morning; On 
Shahesijcar, 1630 ; On the University Carrier who, &c. ; 
Another on the Same; L' Allegro; II Penseroso ; Sonnets, 
English and Italian — ten in number (I. “ 0 Nightingale ; ” 
II. “Donna leggiadra;’' III. “ Qual in colle,” with the 
attached ‘‘ Canzone ; IV. " Diodati, e te'l ; V. Per certo 
i bei;” VI. “ Giovane piano ; " VII. “ How soon hath Time ; ** 
VIII. “Captain or Colonel;'* IX. “Lady that in the prime;** 
X. “Daughter to that good Earl**); — Arcades; Lycida^; 

^ This is ascertainod by a MS. note Press-mark E. 1126. *‘Jan. 2” is in- 
of the collector Thomason's, or bv his sorted before the word “London” in 
direction, on a copy amonof tho ifing’s the title-page. 

Pamphlets in tho British Museum ; 
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Comiis} As if to call attention to Camus as the longest and 
chief of the poems, it has a separate title-page, thus, “ A Mask 
of the same Author, at Ludlow Castle, 1634, hefore 

the Earl of Bridycumtcr, then President of Wales, Anno Bom, 
1G45;” but, though there is this break of a new title-page, 
the paging runs on without interruption, Lycidas ending p. 65, 
and Corniis taking up the rest to p. 120. Here, however, there 
is a complete break, as if it were intended that the Englisli 
Poems, there ending, might be bound by themselves. Tho 
Latin Poems follow as a separate collection, paged separately 
from p. I to p. 88, and with this new title-j)age prefixed to 
them : **Joa/mis Miltoni Londincnsis Poe mala : quorum pleraque 
Intra annum atatis viycsimum conscripsit : nunc primum cdita. 
Londini, Typis E.R., Prostant ad Insignia Principis, in Comic- 
terio D. Pauli, apud Humphred urn Moseley, 1645.” There is, 
however, a double arrangement of tlie Latin Poems, or a dis- 
tribution of them into two classes. First come those which 
constitute the so-called Elkoiarum Liber; viz., the Elegies’' 
proper, numbered from I. to VIT., as they now stand in all 
editions of Milton, together with tho eight little scraps in 
the same elegiac verse (five of them on the subject of the 
Gunpowder Plot, and three on the Italian singer Leonora) 
which some modern editors have preferred to detach from the 
Elegies, and put undi^r the separate heading of Epigrams.” 
This is contrary to Milton’s intention; for the phrase Elegia- 
rum Ymm'' follows those scraps in the volume, showing that 
lie meant them to go with the Elegies, and that, in fact, he 
thought it permissible to call anything an Elegy that was 


' To this enumeration of tho English 
pieces in tho volume of 1645 I m.ay 
append three Vnljliographical notes - (1) 
Of tho 28 pieces the original drafts of 
10 still exist in the volume of Milton 
MSS. in Trinity College, Cambridge — 
viz. : On Time, Upon ike Circumcinion, 
Aia Holemn Music, Sonnets 7, 8, 9, and 
10, Arcoflcs, Lycidas, and Comus. All 
these drafts are in Milton’s own hand, 
except that of Sonnet 8, only the head- 
ing of which is in his hand. Of tho 
ether 18 pieces, the most important 
of which are IJA Uegro and 11 Penseroso, 
tho original MSS. have not come down 
to us. (2) It will be seen that two 


of tho known early English Poems are 
omitted in the volume ; viz. the piece 
On the Death of a Fair Infant dyimjof a 
(Jonyh- -i.e. the poem on tho death of 
his niece, the infant girl Phillips, written 
in 1626 ; and tho Colloj^ piece of 1628 
entitled At a Vacation Exercise. These 
pieces first appeared in the Second Edi- 
tion of tho Poems in 1673. (3) It m.ay 
also bo noted that tho latest written 
pieces which appear In tho volume of 
1 645 aro Sonnets 9 and 10 — the one to 
the anonymous young Udy, tho other 
to tho Lady Margaret Loy. We have 
assigned them to the year 1644, but 
they may have been os late as 1645. 
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written in the ordinary elegiac verse of alternate Hexameter 
and Pentameter. Accordingly, all his Latin poems in that 
kind of verse having been included in the EUgiarum Liber, vXl 
his other Latin poems, not in that kind of verse, but either in 
Hexameter pure or in rarer metres, together with two frag- 
ments of Greek verse, are regarded as Sylva3,” and constitute 
the distinct Sylvauum Liber which ends the volume. First 
among the Sylvie” come the six Latin poems of the Cam- 
bridge period — In ohitiim Procancellarii Medici, In Quintum 
Novemhris, In obitum Prcesidis EHcnsis, Naturam non pati 
Senium, De Idea Platonicci quemadmodum Aristotcles intellexit, 
and Ad Patrem ; then, by way of typographic interruption, 
come the two scraps of Greek verse — viz. Psalm LXIV, 
and the scrap entitled Philosoplius ad Itegem Quendarn, &c. ; 
after wliicli are the two Latin pieces, Ad Salsillnm and 
Ma7isus, written in Italy, and the Epiiapliium Damonis, 
written immediately after the return to England. This 
last stands a little apart from the body of the ‘‘ Sylvie,” as 
if Milton attached a peculiar sacredness to it. 

Sucli is a general description of the First or 1645 Edition 
of Milton’s Miscellaneous Poems. The volume, however, pre- 
sents some points of additional interest : Has the reader 

noticed the motto on the title-page from Virgil’s seventh 
Eclogue ? It is peculiarly significant of the mood in which 
the volume was published. Milton, who had called himself 
Thyrsis in the Epitapthium Pamonis, here adopts in the 
happiest manner the words of the young poet-shepherd 
Thyrsis in Virgil’s pastoral. Thyrsis there, contending with 
Cory don for the prize in poetry, begs from his brother 
shepherds, if not the ivy of perfectly approved excellence, 
at least 

‘‘ Some green thing round the brow, 

Lost ill tongues hurt the poet yet to be.” 

Could anything more gracefully express Milton’s intention 
in the volume? This collection of his Poems, written 
between his sixteenth year and his thirty-eightli, was a 
smaller collection by much, he seems to own, than he had 
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once hoped to have ready by that point in his manhood ; 
but it might at least correct the impression of him common 
among those who knew him only as a prose pamphleteer. 
Something green round his brow for the present, were it 
only the sweet lield-spikenard, would attest that he had 
given his youth to Poesy, and would re-announce, amid the 
clamour of evil tongues which his polemical writings liad 
raised, that he meant to return to Poesy before all was done, 
and to die, when he did die, a great Poet of England. 

This feeling, which is the motive of the publication, ap- 
pears curiously in all the details of its arrangement. Tlie 
order in which the looems «a.rc printed, within each division or 
class, is, as nearly as joossible, the order in which they were 
written ; the deviations being only such as proper editorial 
art required. To almost every juvenile piece, too, whether 
ill English or in Latin, there is prelixed some indication of 
the exact date of its composition ; and the title-i)age of tlie 
Latin Poems distinctly solicits attention to the fact that most 
of them were composed before the author was twenty. Even 
more remarkable than this care in the dating is the intro- 
duction into the volume of all the eulogiums wliich Milton 
had already received from private friends on account of the 
Poems, or of any portion of them. To the Comui^ then? is 
prefixed Henry Lawes’s eulogistic Dedication of it, in the 
edition of 1637, to V^iscount Jlrackley, and iilso Sir lleniy 
Wottoii’s cordial letter to ^Milton, with its praise of the poem 
in that edition, when Milton was on tlie start for his con- 
tinental tour in the spring of 1638. To the Latin Poems as 
a whole there is even a more formal vestiliulc of encomiums 
First of all, there is a little preface by Milton in Latin 
apologizing to the reader for troubling him with them. 
‘‘ Though these following testimonies concerning the Autliur,” 
he says, “ were understood by himself to be pronounced not 
so much ahmit him as over him, by way of subject or 
occasion— it being tlie general habit of men of brilliant 
^‘genius, if they are at the same time one’s friends, to 
“ hishion their praises too eagerly rather by the standard 
‘‘of their own excellencies than by truth — yet he was uii' 
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willing that the singular goodwill of such persons towards 
him should remain unknown, and the rather because others 
“ advised him strongly to the step he is now taking. While 
“ therefore he puts from him with all his strength the im- 
“ putation of desiring overpraise, and would rather not have 
attributed to him more than is due, he cannot deny but he 
‘'considers the opinion of him meantime by wise and ccle- 
“ bratcd men a very high honour.” Accordingly there here 
follow the encomiums of his various Italian friends, known 
to us long ago, and which had been carefully preserved by 
him till now among his papers — the Latin distich by the 
famous Marquis Manso of Naples; the outrageously com- 
plimentary Latin verses of the two Eomans, Salzilli and 
Selvaggi ; and the more interesting Italian ode of compli- 
ment and Latin Dedication by the two Florentines, Francini 
and Carlo Dati. (See VoL 1. jip. 7o2-4, 753-4, and 768.) 
One has to remember that the insertion of such commenda- 
tory verses in new volumes of poetry was a fashion of the day. 
Ihit, besides, there was really the anxiety for ‘‘something 
green round the brow.” In short, it is as if Milton said to 
his countrymen — “ Here is plenty of greenery, and to spare, 
with florid stuff intermixed, of which I am rather ashamed : 
pick out as much or as little of it as you like ; only, at this 
date in my life, to prevent mistake, let me have some kind of 
garland.” 

The publisher, Humphrey Moseley, for one, was most 
willing to oblige Milton. Ih-efixed to the volume, on the 
blank space before the poems themselves begin, is this most 
ii)teresting preface in Moseley’s own name : — 

“ the ST.VriONEU TO THE READER. 

“ It is not any private res\>cct of gain, gentle Reader — for the 
slightest Pamphlet is nowadays more vendible than the works of 
loarncdest men— but it is the love I have to our own language, that 
hath made me diligent to collect and set fortli siicli pieces, both 
ill prose and verse, as may renew the wonted honour and esteem of 
our English tongue ; and it’s the worth of these both English and 
Latin Poems, not the llouvish of any prefixed encomioiis, that can 
invito thee to buy them — though these are not without the highest 
commendations and applause of the Icarncdcst Acadciuicks, both 
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(lomestick and foreign, and amongst those of our own counlry the 
unparalleled attestation of that renowned Provost of Eton, Sir 
Henry Wootton. I know not thy palate, how it relishes such 
dainties, nor how harmonious thy soul is : perhaps more trivial 
Airs may please thee better. But, howsoever thy opinion is spent 
upon these, that encouragement I have already received from the 
most ingenious men, in their clear and courteous entertainment of 
Mr. Waller’s late choice pieces, hath once more made me adventure 
into the world, presenting it with these ever green and not to he 
blasted laurels. The Author’s more peculiar excellency in these 
studies was too ■well known to conceal his paj^ers oi** to keep me 
from attempting to solicit them from him. Let the event guide 
itself which way it will, I shall deserve of the ago by bringing 
into the light as true a birth as the Muses have brought forth since 
our famous Spenser wrote ; whose poems in these English ones are 
as rarely imitated as sweetly excelled. Beader, if thou art eagle- 
eyed to censure their worth, 1 am not fearful to expose them to thy 
exactest perusal. “Thine to command. Humph. Moseley.” 

This is most creditable to Moseley, and confirms the ini- 
jn-ession of him which is to be derived from all the known 
facts of his publishing life. One notices, with real respect, 
his introductory statement about himself, that, in an age 
when only pamphlets were thought vendible, he was resolved, 
from his own liking for good literature; to keep to a liner line 
of business; one observes with interest the admission that 
it was Moseley who had solicited the copy from Milton, and 
not Milton who had offered the copy; and one is struck with 
the justne.s.s of taste shown in the hint that, however choice 
Mr. Waller s late Pieces might be, here was a poet of ‘‘ more 
peculiar excellency.” Above all, nothing could he critically 
truer than tlie assertion that since Spenser’s death there had 
been no English poetry of Spenser’s kind equal to that 
contained in this volume. 

Anotlier feature of tlie volume, for wliieh Moseley, w’ithout 
doubt, is also responsible, is a prefixed portrait of the Autlior. 
There Avas then living in London a certain Williain Marshall, 
an engraver and sketcher of designs for books. He luid 
been some fourteen or fifteen years in this employment ; and 
among the many heads lie Iiad done, separately, or as frontis- 
pieces to books, w’ere tliosc of Pichard Bratliwayte the Poet, 
J)r. Donne, Archbishop Abbot, Laud, and Dr. Daniel Eeatley. 
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Very jirobably Moseley bad already bad dealings vvitli Marshall, 
as be bad certainly had wdtli the more celebrated engraver. 
.Hollar, who liad done a frontisjnece for liim for lloweirs 
Instruction.s for Foreign Travel.** At all events, Hollar being 
now out of the way and in trouble (he and Inigo Jones were 
in the Marquis of Winchesters bouse at Basing when it was 
taken by Cromwell), it was Marshall that came in for most 
such pieces of engraving work as Moseley and other London 
publishers required. The connexion between him and JNlose- 
loy became, indeed, a permanent one, so that Marshall is 
perhaps best remembered now by Horace Walpole’s descrip- 
tion of him as the graver of heads for Moseley’s books of 
])oetry.” If the first head he did for Moseley was this for 
the edition of Milton’s Poems in 1645, it was «an unlucky 
beginning of the connexion. It turned out, at all events, 
to bo an unfortunate piece of work for Marshall’s own 
memory witli posterity : — ^Moseley, wo are to suppose, insisted 
on a ])ortrait of ^lilton as a proper ornament to be prefixed 
to such a volume, chose Marshall to do it, and sent him to 
Milton. Now Milton, as we know, had some recollection of 
Marshall, and not a very respectful one. It was Marshall 
that had done not only Dr. Featley’s portrait, but also the 
caricature of the different sorts of Anabaptists and Sectaries, 
including a river-scene with bathers of both sexes, wdiich had 
been inserted in the J>octor’s treatise entitled The Dip^Kvs 
Dipt. Milton, as we liave seen {antey ]>. 311), while adminis- 
tering punishment to Dr. Featley in liis Tctrachordoii on 
account of a passage in this treatise, had not allowed the 
vulgarity of the engraving in Fealley’s book to escape. 
•'For which 1 do not commend his marshalling'' had been 
Milton’s punning notice of it in a parenthesis of the punish- 
ment. When, therefore, Mr. Marshall came to Milton from 
Moseley, Milton must have remembered him avS the cari- 
caturist for Dr. Featley’s book. Nevertheless, he seems to 
have given him every facility for the portrait wanted. 
Mai'shall’s habit, in such cases, was to take a sketch from 
the life when he could get it, but to assist liimselt with 
whatever was at hand in the shape of a picture or former 
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engraving. Milton, therefore, may have given him a sitting 
or two, but perhai)s avoided unnecessary trouble by referring 
to that portrait of himself at tlie age of 21, now celebrated 
as tlie Onslow Portrait,’* which then hung in some room in 
the house in Barbican. As the forthcoming volume con- 
sisted largely of Milton’s juvenile Poems, an engraving from 
that portrait, touched up a little, would be the very tiling. 
And so Marshall sot to work. His dilatoriness over the plate 
may have been the cause of the unusual delay in tlie publi- 
cation of the volume after it had been registered. In due 
time, however, the result was jiresented to JMoseley and to 
Milton. And what a result! How they must have both 
stared I The general design of the plate was, indeed, pretty 
enough — an oval containing the portrait, with a background 
partly of curtain and low wall or window-sill, j)artly of an 
Arcadian scene of trees and meadow beyond, in which a 
shepherd is piping under one of the trees, and a shepherd 
and shepherdess are dancing; and then, outside the oval, in 
the four corners, the Muses Melpomene, Erato, Urania, and 
Clio, with their names. All this was passable ; it was 
the portrait within the oval that gave the shock. The face 
is that of a grim, gaunt, stolid gentleman of middle age, 
looking like anybody or nobody, with long hair parted in the 
middle and falling down on both sides to the lace collar 
round the neck; one shoulder is cloaked, and the oilier 
shown tight in the buttoned tunic or coat; and the arms 
meet clumsily across the breast, the lelt arm uppermost. 
Kound the oval was the legend, Jornniw Mi/toni Avfjii 
FJiffies, anno aitatis vu/css : pri, W. M. Sculpt— i.e, ‘'Por- 
trait of John Milton, Englishman, in the 21st year of his 
age : W. M. Sculp.” The legend mid twenty-one years of 
age; the portrait looked somewhere about fifty. What was 
to be done ? What ovyht to have been done was to cancel 
the plate and. print the book without it. Perhaps not to 
vex Moseley, Milton did not insist on this, but allowed the 
engraving, just. as it was, to be prefixed to the volume. But 
he took his revenge in one of the most malicious practical 
jokes ever perpetrated. “ Mr. Marshall,” he must have said 
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to the uiifortunate engraver, here are a few lines of Greek 
which I should like to have carefully engraved on the plate 
under the portrait,” at the same time handing him the 
following : — 

'Afiadii yeypdfjidai Ttji de fiey tiKova 

TTpoc etSog avTOfjiveQ (^Xettiov. 

Top eKTVTrufTOP ovk iTnyvoPTSc, fjyiXoi, 

TeXarc tfiavXov lvap.ip.ii}pLa £b>ypac^ov. 

Away went Mr. Marshall, and duly, and with some pains, 
engraved these letters on the xilate, utterly ignorant of their 
meaning. Accordingly, when tlie volume appeared (Jan. 2, 
1645-6), purchasers of it did indeed find Marshall’s portrait 
of Milton in it, hut those among them who knew Greek could 
read, underncatli it, inscribed by ^larshairs own graving tool, 
tills damning criticism of liis handiwork : — 

That ail unskilful hand had carved this print 
You’d say at once, seeing the living face ; 
lJut, finding here no jot of mo, my friends, 
liaugh at the botching artist’s niis-attempt.” ^ 


1 This was very savago in Milton ; 
but really, as it turned out, it was a 
nnuleiit ]irccaution. For, till 1670, 
iMarshall’a botch pretixed to tho Poems 
wiia tho only publisho«l portrait of 
Milton — tho only ;jfuide to any idea 
»)f his personal appcaranco for those, 
whether friends or foes, whether in 
llnlain or abroad, who were not ac- 
.jnainted with himself. Especially 
amon^ enemies on the Continent, as v/o 
shall find, both Marshall’s portrait an<l 
Milton’s sarcastic disavowal of it were 
eagerly scanned and interj)retcd for 
the worst. As late as 1655, Milton, in 
his I'ro .s'c; Dtfensio couira Altxautlnnn 
M onnn, had to refer to both portrait 
and <lisavowal as follow.^ ; — “ Now I am 
“ a Narcissus with yon, because I 
wouM not bo the Cyclops you paint 
C mo from your sight of the most un- 
it like portrait of mo prefixed to my 
(< Poems. Really% if, in consequence 
«* of tho persuasion and importunity 
of my publishor, I allowed myself 
to bo clumsily engraved by an un- 
skilful engraver, because there w’as 
not another in tho city in that time 
“ of war, this arguc<l ra ther my entire 
“ iudifforonce in the alfair than tho 


too great care with which you up- 
braid me.*’ The passage quite ct)n- 
firins the view taken in tho text of 
the way in which the portrait came to 
bo published. In justice to Marshall, 
it is right to say that ho had done 
much l)etter things, and di<l better 
things afterwanls for Moseley, than this 
ho.a/i of Milton. “ Marshall.” savs 
Bliss (Wood’s Ath. III. 518,' Notel, 
^‘though in general a coarse and hasty 
)erformer, is not to bo despised, since 
lis hoails, though often very rough 
sketches, boar evident marks of authen- 
ticity and resemblance to the originals. 
Tho best bead ho over engraved, in my 
opiiii<ui, is one of Dr. Donne when 
young.” I call confirm this by saying 
that his hearl cT Featley really gives 
one an iilca of that obstinate and conse- 
quential old divine. I only wish he had 
done Milton half ;is well. About Mar- 
shall's engraving of Milton see Mr. J, 
F. Marsh’s tract on the Enj/nurd and 
PnU-ndod Portraits <>/ Milton (Liver- 
pool, 18601. Mr. Marsh thinks, with 
mo, that Marshall ba.scd his engmving 
partly on tho Onslow picture, and that 
that picture suggested tho date, (rtat. 
21, so absurdly given to the engraving. 
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TWO DIVORCE SONNETS, AND SONNET TO HENRY LAWES. 

Moseley's precious little volume, witli the engraver Marshall 
tluis grimly immortalized in it, brings Milton to the begin- 
ning of 1G46, or twelve months beyond his TdvaclLordon and 
(■olasterion. His wife having been for some months back 
with him, for better or worse, in the house at llarbican, he 
liad dropped the Divorce argument, or at least its public 
prosecution. That he did so with a certain reluctance, and 
in no spirit of recantation, appears from two of liis Sonnets, 
which must have been written about the time of the publica- 
tion of his volume of rooms (Oct. 1045 — Jan. 1045-0), but 
which are not included in that volume, either l)ecause they 
were too late to come in their places after the Ten Sonnets 
contained in it, or because Milton thought it better not then 
to print them. *'On the Dctradioii ivltich foUoircd upon my 
urriting certain TreatiHen'’ is the title given by Milton himself 
in MS. to the two Sonnets together ; but th(‘y may have 
been written separately. 

I. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When straight a barbarous noise environs mo 
Of Owls and Cuckoos, Asses, Apes, and Dogs; 

As when those hinds that were transformed to frogs 
Bailed at Latona's twin-born progeny, 

AVhich after held the sun and moon in fee. 

But tliis is got ]jy casting pearl to liogs. 

That bawl for freedom in their senseless mood, 

And still revolt when Truth would set them free. 
Licence they mean when they cry Liberty ; 

For who loves that must first be wise and good : 

But from that mark liow far they rove we see, 

•For all this waste of wealth and loss of blood. 

IL 

A book was writ of late called TetroeUordon^ 

And woven close, both matter, form, and style ; 
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Tho subject new. It walked the town a while 
Numbering good intellects ; now seldom pored on. 

Cries tho stall-reader “ 111 css us ! what a word on 
A title-page is this ! and some in file 
Stand spelling false while one might walk to Mile- 
End Green. Why is it harder, Sirs, than Gordon^ 

Coll'ittOy or Mcicdonnell, or Galasp? 

Those rugged names to our like mouths grow sleek. 

That would have made Quintilian stare and gasp. 

Thy ago, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheke, 

Hated not learning w’orse than toad or asp, 

When thou taughi'st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 

The second of these Sonnets is printed first in all the 
editions of ^lilton, but there is proof that it was written 
second.^ And, while the two together form wliat may be 
called Milton’s poetical farewell to the Divorce subject, the 
mood in the second, it may be noted, is more liiimorous than 
in the first. In the first Milton, still angry, clenches his fist 
in the face of his generation, as a generation of mere liogs and 
dogs, nnahle to appreciate any real form of the liberty for which 
they are howling and grunting; in the second the spleen is 
less, and he is content with a rigmarole of rhyme about the 
queer effects among the illiterate of the Greek title of his 
last Divorce Pamphlet. And here what is chiefly interesting 
in tho rigmarole is the evidence that ^liltoii had been re- 
rently attending to the news from Scotland. Tlie Colkitto, 
or Macdonndlj or Galasp ” of the Sonnet is no other than our 
friend Alexander ^lacDonncll, ^lacC^^olkitto, alias Mae- 
(lillcspie, IMontrose’s gigantic Major-general; and the Gor- 
don ” is either Lord Aboyne, the eldest son of the Marquis of 
lluntly, who adhered to Montrose till Philiphaiigli, or it is 
a general name for the many Gordons who were with him 
(see antiy pp. 348, 358, 3(57). The odd Scottish and Gaelic 
names had amused IMiltoii's delicate ear; Gordon rhymed 
aptly to Tetrachordon ; and hence the notion of the Sonnet.^ 

^ It stands first in tho Second or 1673 have tried to identify Oahup at all 
Edition of Milton’s Poems ; but in tho have supposed him to be the Mr. Gcorjfo 
Cambridge MSS. it comes second in Gillespie who was one of tho Scottish 
Milton’s own hand. Divines in tho Westminster Assembly. 

* Those annotators on Milton who There be a sidc-rcforcnco to him, 
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A third Sonnet, written about the same time, shows even 
more distinctly the calming effect on Milton’s mind produced 
by his clianged mode of life in the house in Barbican, after 
his wife’s return and the publication of his little Volume of 
Poems. It is the well-known Sonnet to his friend Ifenry 
Lawcs, the musician. 

So far as the two artists, William and Henry Lawes, con- 
cerned themselves in the politics of the time, they were, 
of course, Iloyalists. Officially attached to his Majesty’s 
household and service, what else could they be ? The elder 
of the two, indeed, William Lawcs, had gone into the Boyalist 
army, taken captain’s rank there, and been slain quite recently 
at the siege of Chester (October 1645), much regretted by 
the King, who is said to have put on j)rivate mourning for 
him. Henry, the younger, and much the more celebrated 
as a composer, had remained in London, exercising his art 
as much as might be at such a time, and kept by it in 
acquaintance with many who, differiug in other things, were 
at one in their love of music. Everybody liked and admired 
the gentle Harry Lawes, and lie was welcome everywhere. 
But there was still no family with which he was on more 
intimate terms than with his old patrons of the accomplished 
Bridgewater group, and there can have been no house where 
his visits were more frequent than at their house in Ikarbican. 
True, the family was greatly reduced from what it had been 
in the old days of the Arcades and Counts, wlien Lawcjs was 
teacher of music to its budding girls and boys, and the master 
and stage-director of their tasteful masques and private con- 
certs. The Countess had been ten years dead ; Lord Brackley, 
the heir of the house, and the elder of the boy-brothers in 
Comns, had wedded, in July 1642, when only nineteen years 
of age, the Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, daughter of the power- 
ful Boyalist Earl, afterwards Marquis and Duke, of New- 
castle ; and one or two of his si.sters, unmarried in the Coimts 
year, had since found liusbands. With the widower Earl, 

for Milton must have hoard much of hoard of cverywhoro as Montrose's 
him ; but the primary reference is not comrade in arms, and who was Cofkilto, 
to the Presbyterian minister, but to MacDoinieff, and Oahsp, all in ono. 
he huf(0 Colonsay Highlander, recently 
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however, inliahitiiig now his town-house in Barbican, and 
visiting but seldom his country mansion at Ashridge, Herts, 
there still remained his youngest daughter, the Lady Alice of 
Comus, verging on her twenty-fifth year, and Mr. Thomas 
Egerton, the younger of the boy-brothers in Comus, now 
a youth of about twenty. Probably elder and married 
members of the family gave the Earl their occasional com- 
XI any ; for he was now about sixty-five years of age, in an 
infirm state of health, sorely impoverished, and in the 
unfortunate condition of a Peer wlio would have been with 
the King if he could, and whom the King had expected to be 
with him, but wlio was obliged to plead his infirm health and 
his ])Overty for a kind of semi-submission to Parliament. He 
liad reluctantly taken the Covenant {anUy pp. 39, 40), and there 
are entries in the Lords Journals proving that liis excuses 
for non-attendance in the House were barely allowed to x^af's. 
i\Iusic and books were among the invalid EarTs chief recrea- 
tions ; and some of his happiest moments in his old age may 
have been in listening to the Lady Alice, or another of his 
daughters, singing one of Lawes’s songs, with Lawes, now the 
])ri\ileged artist-friend rather than the professional tutor, 
standing l)y or accomx^anying. What if it were the T.ady 
Alice, and the song were that well-remembered one of Comus 
wdiich she had sung, when a young girl, eleven years before, 
in the Hall of Ludlow Castle, before the assembled guests of 
her father's Welsh Presidency, her xu'oud mother then among 
the listeners, — 

“ Sweet Echo, sweetest nynix)h that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell " ? 

If so, the sound of her voice might have almost reached 
Milton in his house close by in the same street. At all 
events, here, in the street called Barbican, by a strange 
chance, were assembled, within a few yards of each other, at 
the very time wlicn Comm was first published by Milton 
himself, and acknowledged among his other poems, at least 
five of the x>crsous clu(‘-fly concerned in the masque on its 
first x>i'oduction — the Earl in whose honour it had been 
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composed ; the Lady Alice, and Mr. Thomas Egerton, two of 
the chief actors ; the musician Lawes, who had directed all, 
composed the music, and sustainetl the parts of Thyrsis and 
the Attendant KSpirit in the performance ; and the poet who 
had written the words. 

When Lawes was in Barbican of an evening, it was but a 
step for him from the EarTs house to Milton’s. And tluiu 
would there not be more music, mingled with talk perhaps 
about the Bridgewater family, while Mrs. Milton sat by and 
listened ? And would not the old Scrivener come down from 
his room to sec Mr. Lawes, and bring out his choicest old 
music-books, and almost set aside his son in managing the 
visit for musical delight ? So one fancies, and therefore keeps 
to the interrogative form ns the safest ; but the hincy hero is 
really the most exact possible apprehension of the facts as 
they are on record. Lawes’s friendship with Milton had been 
uninterrupted since 1034; but it so chances that the third 
point in Milton’s life at which his intimacy with Lawes 
emerges into positive record is precisely the winter of 1645-0, 
when Milton was the Earl of Bridgewater’s neighbour in 
Barbican, and his Volume of Poems was going through the 
press. Not only was there reprinted in this volume Lawos’s 
Dedication of the Comus in 1637, “ To the Bight Honourable 
John, Djrd Brackley, sou and heir-apparent to the Earl of 
Bridgewater;” but in the very title-page of the volume, 
as arranged by Moseley, Lawes’s name is associated with 
Afiltoii’s. The Songs were set in musiclc hy Mr. Henry Laxees, 
iScc.T says the title-page ; and this may mean that not only 
the songs iwAxxades ami Coinv.% but other lyrical pieces in the 
volume, had been set to music by Dawes. If so, a good deal 
more of Lawes’s music to Milton’s words may have been in 
existence about 1645 than his settings of the five songs in 
Comus, which are all that have come down to us in his own 
Jiand. Songs of Milton set by Lawes may have been in cir- 
culation in MS. copies, and may have been as well known in 
musical families as tlie numerous songs by Carew, Herrick, 
Waller and others, which had been set by the same composer; 
and it may be to this that Moseley alludes by the prominent 
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mention of Lawes in the title-page of the collected Poems. 
And, if Lawes had done so much for Milton's verse, it was 
fitting that Milton should make some return in kind. He 
had indeed introduced skilful compliments to Lawes person- 
ally in his Gormis; but something more express might be now 
appropriate. Accordingly, on the 9th of February, 1645-6, 
or five weeks after the publication of the Poems, Milton wrote 
the following : — 

" TO MY FRIEND MR. HENRY LAWES, 

“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 

First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas ears, committing short and long, 

Thy worth and skill exempts thee from the throng. 

With praise enough for Envy to look wan : 

To after-age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air could humour best our tongue. 
Thou honour'st Verse, and Verse must lend her wing 
To honour thee, the priest of Phoebus* quire, 

That tun’st their happiest lines in hymn or story. 

Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Than his Casella, whom ho wooed to sing, 

Met in the milder shades of Purgatory.’* 

The original draft of this Sonnet, entitled as above, and 
with the date “ Feb. 9, 1645,** attached, and a corrected tran- 
script underneath, both in Milton’s own hand, are in the 
Cambridge volume of Milton MSS. The Sonnet was prefixed 
by Lawes, with the same title, in 1648 to a publication of 
some of his own and his deceased brother’s compositions, 
entitled Choice Psalmes put into JlusicJc for Three Voices ; but 
in the Second or 1673 Edition of Milton’s Poems it reappeared 
with the title which it has retained in all subsequent editions : 
viz. To Mr. Henry Lawes on his Airs.” For biographical 
purposes it is well to remember the first title and the dating. 
The Sonnet is, in fact, a memorial of a time when Milton and 
Lawes must have been much together.^ 

1 The details about the state of the Comics (Todd’s Milton, ed. 1852, IV 
Bridgewater family in the text are 38 -44), partly from entries m the 
partly from Todd’s Note prefixed to Lords Journals already referred to in 

VOL. 111. ” ” 
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CONTINUED PIIESIJYTKKIAX ATTACKS ON MILTON: HIS ANTI- 
PRESHYTERIAN SONNET OF REPLY. 

Altogether it was beginning to be a more placid time with 
Milton. With his book out, liis wife restored to him, the 
Divorce argument dropped, and his pupils to teach, he might 
look about liim quietly on the state of public aftairs, and 
expect wliat sliould be the next call on him. Tliere did not 
seein to be any immediate call. In the month wlicn his 
volume of Poems a[)peared Presbyterianism was at its fullest 
tide in Parliament; but in the succeeding months, what with 
the increase of Ili'cniiters in the Commons, wliat with tlie 
tramp of Independency in tlic field growing louder and nearer 
as the Xcw ^lodcl ended its work, he could see the political 
power of the Presbyterians gradually waning, until, in A])ril 
1646, when Cromwell reappeared in London, Anti-Tolmution 
was abashed and the Westminster Assembly itself under 
control. The spectacle must have been quite to ^^filton’s 
mind; but, as he had already expressed himself sufllciently 
on the main question between the Independents and the 
Presbyterians, and as nobody doubted on wliich side he was 
to be ranked, he was disposed to take his ease on this subject 
too, and to leave the issue to the Parliament and the Army, 
lie was too marked a man, however, to be (juite let alone. 
The Preshvterian writers, true to their policy of publicly 
naming all prominent lieretics and sectaries, and painting 
their opinions in tlie most glaring colours, witli a view to 
disgust people with tlie idea of a Toleration, could not part 
with Milton and his Divorce Doctrine. After he and his 
wife were in the Parbican house together, he was still pursued 
by the hue and cry. Here are two specimens : — 

thi.=< volume. Todd Ims also {fhid. 45 - liw copy under the haiuls Mr. Down- 
54) an elaborate, tliou^<h ill-diffcstcil, ham and Mr. Ikllainy, warden, a hook 
note on Law'OH, witli particulars of hi.s called ‘Coini)ositi<»u.H of I'hree PartH,’ 
continued connexion, to lb5S and by Henry and William La wc.s, Hcrvants 
beyond, with varioii.s mernbora of the to hia Majo.aty.” I aujjposo this wa.s 
iiridffewater family. In tbc Stationers’ the book jaiblidicd in 1()48 with the 
Kcg’i.stcrs there ia thia entry Nov. title ** Choice l‘salineSf* Ate. 

16, 1647, Rich. Woodnoth entered for 
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Mr, Baillie on Milton. — “ Mr. Milton permits any man to put 
“ away his wife upon his mere pleasure without any fault, and with- 
out the cognisance of any judge,” writes Baillie in the Table of 
Contents to the First Part of his Dissuasive y published in November 
1645; and in the text of the work (p. 116) the statement is 
amplified as follows : — Concerning Divorces, some of them [tlie 
“ Independents] go far beyond any of the Brownists ; not to speak 
of Mr. Milton, who in a large treatise hath pleaded for a full 
liberty for any man to put away his wife, whenever ho pleaseth, 
without any fault in her at all, but for any dislike or dyssympathy 
“ of humour. For I do not certainly know whether this man pro- 
fesseth Independency, albeit all tho heretics hero whereof ever 
I heard avow themselves Independents. Whatever therefore may 
bo said of Mr. Milton, yet Mr. Gorting and his company were 
‘‘ men of renown among the New English Independents before 
“ Mistress Hutchinson’s disgrace ; and all of them do maintain 
that it is lawful for every Avonian to desert her husband when he 
is not willing to follow her in her church- w'ay.” In other words, 
Baillie is not sure that it is fair to charge Milton’s extreme opinion 
upon Independency as such, inasmuch as it may be tho crotchet of 
a solitary heretic ; but he is inclined to think that Milton is an 
Independent, an<l lie know’s at least tliat Mr. Gorting and other 
Independents have broached a milder form of tho same heresy. 
In his Notes (pp. 144, 145) he cpiotos sentences to the amount of a 
page from Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce to prove that 
he does not misrepresent him. — Tho “ Gorting” here mentioned by 
Baillie is the ^SSamuel Gorton” wdio had been such a sore trouble 
to tlio New Englanders, and even to Eoger Williams at Providence, 
by his anarchical opinions and conduct (Yol. 11. 601). He had re- 
turned or been ejected from America, and was making himself noto- 
rious in London. “ This I am assured of from various hands,” wrote 
Edwards {Ganyr. Part II. p. 144), that Gorton is liero in London, 

“ nnd hath been for tho space of some months; and I am told also 
that ho vents his opinions, and exercises in some of the meetings 
of tho sectaries, as that he hath exercised lately at Lamb’s Church, 
and is very great at one Sister Stagg’s, exercising there too some- 
“ times.” This will explain Baillie’s allusion to Gorton in connexion 
with Milton’s Divorce Doctrine. Strange that Gorton should be 
cited as holding a milder form of the heresy than Milton’s ! 

Mr. Edwards on Milton. — Of course, Milton got into the Gan- 
groena. Everybody that deviated in anything, to tho right or left, 
from tho path of Presbyterian orthodoxy, got into that register of 
scandals; and we have already availed ourselves of information 
incidentally supplied in the Second and Third Parts of it as to 
the horror caused by Milton’s Divorce Doctrine among the I’resby- 
terians {ant^y pp. 189—192). Wo have still to present, however, 
Edwards’s direct notice of Milton in the First Part of his scandalous 
medley. It was published in January or February 1645-6 ; so 

II II 2 
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tbat^ at the very time when Milton’s volume of Poems was out, 
and he was writing his Sonnet to Lawes, he found himself pilloried 
again in the new book which all London was reading greedily. A 
leading portion of the book, as we know (antl^ pp. 143-5), consisted 
of a catalogue of 17G “ Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies ” that had 
been vented by divers Sectaries and were then distracting and 
corrupting the soul of England. Well, the 154th Error, Heresy, 
and Blasphemy in this catalogue is this : — “ That ’tis lawful for 

* a man to put away his wife upon indisposition, unfitness, or con- 
‘ trariety of mind, arising from a cause in nature unchangeable ; 

‘ and for disproportion and deadness of spirit, or something dis- 

* tasteful and averse in the immutable bent of nature ; and man, 

‘ in regard of the freedom and eminency of his creation, is a law 

to hiraseK in this matter, being head of the other sex, which was 
made for him \ neither need he hear any judge therein above 
himself.” To this summary by Edwards of Milton’s Doctrine, 
partly in Milton’s own words, the reference is appended in the 
margin : Vide Miltoris Doctrine of Divorce,^' {Gangnena^ Part I. 
p. 29.) And so for the moment Edwards dismisses Milton, very 
much as Baillie had done, to return to him again in the Second and 
Third Parts of his Gangroena^ as Baillie was to do in the Second 
Part of his Dissuasive, 

Milton was provoked. It was not in his nature to let any 
attack upon him, from whatever quarter, pass without notice; 
and attacks by persons of such popular celebrity as Baillie and 
Edwards could hardly be ignored. But, as he had given up the 
public prosecution of the Divorce argument, his punishment 
for Edwards and Baillie came in a diflerent form from that 
which he had administered in the Tetrachordon and Colastcrion 
to Herbert Palmer, Dr. Featley, Mr. Caryl, Mr. Prynne, and 
the anonymous attorney. It came in verse, thus — 

^^ON THE FORCERS OP CONSCIENCE. 

“ Because you have thrown off your Prelate lord. 

And with stiff vows renounced his Liturgy, 

To seize the widowed whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye envied, not abhorred. 

Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 

To force our consciences that Christ set free, 

And ride us with a Classic Hierarchy, 

Taught ye by mere A, S. and Rutherford 1 
Men whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
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Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 

Must now bo named and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch What d'ye call. 

But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots and packing, worse than those of Trent, 
That so the Parliament 

May, with their wholesome and preventive shears, 

Clip your phylacteries, though baulk your ears. 

And succour our just fears. 

When they shall read this clearly in your charge — 

Now Presbvtek is but old Priest writ large.” 

Milton, we are to suppose, having already written two 
Divorce Sonnets, did not care to write a third, but preferred 
to punish Edwards and Baillie in a general Anti-Presbyterian 
Sonnet. It turned out, however, not a Sonnet proper, but a 
Sonetto con coda, as the Italians call it, or Sonnet with a 
tail — the Anti- Presbyterian rhythm prolonging itself beyond 
the fourteen lines tliat would have completed the normal 
Sonnet, and demanding the scorpion addition of six lines 
more. Into this peculiar “tailed Sonnet” Milton condenses 
metrically all the rage against Presbytery, the AVestminster 
Assembly, and the Anti-Tolerationists, which had already 
broken forth at large in his later prose pamphlets. The 
piece is unusually full of liistorical allusions. It breathes 
throughout his acquired hatred of the Presbyterians for 
their opposition to Liberty of Conscience, and their deter- 
mination that the “Classic Hierarchy,” or system of Pres- 
byterian classes which they were establishing in England, 
should be as compulsory on all as the Prelacy they had 
thrown off; and there is a palpable side-hit at the recent 
acquisition by some of the leading Presbyterian Divines 
in the Assembly of University posts and the like in addir 
tion to their previous livings, notwithstanding their outcries 
against Pluralities in the time of Episcopacy. In this 
side-hit not a few known Divines are slashed ; and among 
them, I fear, Milton's old tutor Thomas Young, now Master 
of* Jesus College, Cambridge, as well as Vicar of Stowmarket. 
But the open personal references are four. The /'A. 8/* 
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selected as one prominent expounder of Presbytery is the- 
Scotchman, Dr. Adam Stciiart, who, under liis initials ‘"A. S.,” 
had been one of the first to rush into print in behalf of 
strict Presbytery and Anti-Toleration against the Aj^olor/etkal 
Ifarmtive of the Independents of the Assembly, and who 
had been replied to by John Goodwin, but had since gone 
into Holland {antey p. 25). The “ Itiitherford ” coii])led with 
him is the celebrated Scottish divine, and Coininissioner to 
the Assembly, Samuel Kutherford, who had set forth several 
expositions of strict Scottish Presbytery for the enlighten- 
ment of the English. “Sluillow Edwards'’ is obvious enough : 
he is ^Ir. Edwards of the Gaiu/ramay once far from a nobody 
in London, but who will now”, through Milton’s mention of 
him, be Shallow Edwards” to the world’s end. In Milton’s 
draft of the Sonnet lie w^as ‘'hair-brained Edwards;” but 
“ hair-brained ” w'as erased, and “ shallow ” substituted. ’I’he 
“Scotch What d’ye call” has cost the commentators more 
trouble. Most of them have identified him with George 
Gillespie, wdiom they also, though erroneously, suppose to be 
the “ Galasp ” of one of the Divorce Sonnets. There can be 
little doubt now, I think, that I have detected the real “What 
d’ye call ” in Gillespie’s fellow-Coinmissioner from Scotland, 
our good friend BailUe, wdiosc DissuasivCy with its reference to 
Milton as one of the heretics of the time, had just preceded 
Edwards’s Gaiujrama. I am sorry for this, but it cannot be 
lielped. There w”as, I ought to add, in the original draft of 
the Sonnet, a fifth personal allusion, which Milton saw fit, on 
second thoughts, to omit. Line 17, w'hich now stands “ Clip 
your phylactericf^y thoxujh haulh your ears ” {i,e. “ though pass 
over your ears and leave them undipped ”), w’as originally 

“ Crop ye as dose as marginal F 's carsF As Milton had 

already, in his Colastcrion, said enough about Prynne and the 
heavy margins of his many jiamphlets, and as the circum- 
stances in which Prynne had lost his ears made the subject 
hardly a proper one for a i)ublic joke, it was but good taste in 
Milton to make the change. 

It is from internal evidence that I assign this famous Anti- 
Presbyterian outburst of Milton to some early month of the^ 
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year 1646.^ It fits in exactly with the state of 'public affairs 
and of Milton himself at that time ; all the motives to it, 
public and private, were in existence by tlie March of that 
year ; and it is difficult to suppose that the composition was 
of mucli later date. Or, if it w’as a little later, the lines fairly 
represent Milton’s feeling at the time to which I assign them. 
In Marcli, April, and May, 1040, Milton was one of those 
Englishmen who had done for ever with I’resbyterianisrn, who 
rejoicc'd over the curb imposed at length upon the Westminster 
Assembly by the Independents and Erastians of the Parlia- 
ment, and who longed to see tliat conclave dismissed, and tlie 
Scots sent packing home. 


SURRENDER OF OXFORD : CONDJTION OF THE POWELL FAMILY. 


That the Scots should be sent packing home, but that they 
should leave the King behind them in English custody, was 
the result for wliicli all tlie Independents were anxious. 
Througli May and June 1G46, it was for Alilton, among the 
rest, to watch the progress of the negotiations with the Scots 
at Newcastle round the person of the King, and at the same 
time to observe the surrender of one after another of the few 
remaining ltoyali.st garrisons, including the great lloyalist 
(japital of Oxford. The siege of this city by Fairfax, begun 
May 1, a week after the King hatl left it, and continued for 
seven or eight weeks with the help of Cromwell and Skii^pon, 
must have been a matter of considerable personal interest to 
Milton, and of more interest to his wife. She was now in a 
state of health recpiiring as much freedom from anxiety as 
possible ; but, while the siege was going on, there was good 
reason for anxiety in the fact that her father and mother, with 


1 The lines were first published in however, is not in Milton’s own hand, 

the Second or 1673 Edition of Milton’s but is a tran.script by an amanuensis. 

Poems, and not there amonj^ the Sonnets, Hence wo have not the means of deter- 

but Its a piece apart, with the title, since mining the date so exactly as if Milton’s 

always given to it, (bi Me o/* own draft had been preserved. I am 

Conscience nnc/er the Lorn/ Parlkune^iL pretty confident that the date cannot 
The draft of it among the Milton MSS. bo later than 1646, and I fancy copi^ 
at Cambridge has the simpler title On may have been in private circulation in 
(he Foi’cers of Conscience. This draft, that year. 
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the rest of her family, or some of them, were in the besieged 
city and undergoing its dangers. They had taken refuge there 
on the approach of the Parliamentarian troops into Oxford- 
shire, leaving their house at Forest-hill to take its chance. 
What might that chance be, and what worse chances might 
come of the siege itself ? It was a relief when the news 
came of the actual surrender of the city (eTune 24), on terms 
exceedingly liberal to the garrison, the citizens, and all the 
resident Eoyalists. The terms, indeed, were thought far too 
liberal by the Presbyterians. The scurvy base propositions 
which Cromwell has given to the Malignants at Oxford has 
offended many,” writes Baillie, June 26;^ the reason for the 
offence being that it was but too clear that the Independents 
had been in haste to obtain Oxford on any terms whatever, in 
order that the army might be free to act, if necessary, against 
the Scots in the north. Anyhow the surrender had taken 
place. The Princes Eupert and Maurice had left the city with 
a retinue and promise of liberty to go abroad ; the garrison, 
to the number of 7,000 men, had marched out honourably, 
with arms and baggage ; security for the property of the 
citizens and the colleges had been guaranteed ; and all the 
miscellaneous crowd of Eoyalists of various ranks that had 
been cooped up so long in Oxford were at liberty to disperse 
themselves on certain stipulated conditions. To one of the 
Articles of the Treaty of Surrender I must ask special atten- 
tion, as it came to be of much domestic consequence to Milton 
in future years : — 

^‘XI. That all lords, gentlemen, clergymen, officers, soldiers, and 
all other persons in Oxford, or comprised in this capitulation, who 
have estates real or personal under or liable to sequestrations 
according to the Ordinance of Parliament, and shall desire to com- 
pound for them (except persons by name excepted by Ordinance 
of Parliament from pardon), shall at any time within six months 
after the rendering of the garrison of Oxford be admitted to com- 
pound for their estates ; which composition shall not exceed two 
years' revenue for estates of inheritance, and for estates for lives, 
years, and other real and personal estates, shall not exceed the pro- 
portion aforesaid for inheritances, acconling to the value of them : 


1 Baillie, JI. 876. 
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And that all persons aforesaid whose dwelling-houses are sequestered 
(except before-excepted) may after the rendering of the garrison 
repair to them, and there abide, convenient time being allowed to 
such as are placed there under the sequestrations for their removal. 
And it is agreed that all the profits and revenues arising out of 
their estates after the day of entering their names as Compounders 
shall remain in the hands of the tenants or occupiers, to be 
answered to the Compounders when they have perfected their 
agreements for their compositions ; And that they shall have 
liberty, and the General’s pass and protection, for their peaceable 
repair to and abode at their several houses or friends, and to go 
to London to attend their compositions, or elsewhere upon their 
necessary occasions, with freedom of their persons from oaths, 
engagements, and molestations during the space of six months, 
and after so long as they prosecute their compositions without 
wilful default or neglect on their part, except an engagement by 
promise not to bear arms against the Parliament, nor wilfully to 
do any act prejudicial to their [Parliament’s] affairs so long as they 
remain in their quarters. And it is further agreed that, from and 
after their compositions made, they shall be forthwith restored to 
and enjoy their estates, and all other immunities, as other subjects, 
together with the rents and profits, from the time of entering their 
names, discharged from sequestrations, and from fifths and twen- 
tieth parts, and other payments and impositions, except such as 
shall be general and common to them with others.” ^ 

Some hundreds of persons in Oxford at the time of its 
surrender must have had their movements for the next 
few months determined by this article. Among these was 
Milton’s father-in-law, Mr. Richard Powell. 

The view we arrived at as to the condition of the Powell 
family before the Civil War was (Vol. II. p. 499) that they 
were then an Oxfordshire family of good standing, keeping 
up appearances with the neighbour-gentry, and probably more 
than solvent if all their property had been put against their 
debts, but still rather deeply in debt, and their property 
.heavily mortgaged.” During the war, we have now to record, 
on the faith of a statement afterwards made by Mr. Powell 
himself, the losses of the family in one way or another had 
•amounted to at least 3,000/. Remembering this heavy item, 
I will try to present in figures the state of Mr. PowelFs affairs 
while he was shut up in Oxford ; — 


^ Whitlocke (ed. 1853), II. 38; also iii Riishworth, Vf. 282, 283, 
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I. PKOPERTV. 


1. Lease, till 1G72, of the Forest-hill mansion and £ 

estate, worth about 270 a year. 

2. Furniture, lioiisehoJd-stuIf, and corn in the Forest- 

hill mansion and appurtenances, valued at . 500 

3. Wood and timber stacked about the Forest-hill 

premises, worth 400 

4. Property in land and cottages at Wheatley, 

valued at 40 a year. 

5. Debts owing to IMr, 1*owcll 100 


ir. DEBTS AND OBLIGATIONS. 

1. Due to ^Ir. John ^lilton, by recognisance since 
1G27, as unpaid part of an original debt of 


500/. 300 

2. Promised to the said !Mr. ^lilton, when he mar- 

ried Mr. Powell’s eldest daughter (1G13), a 
marriage portion of 1,000 

3 . Due to ^Ir. Edward Ashworth, or his representa- 

tives, in redemption of a mortgage on tlie 
Wheatley property since 1031, a ca]:)ital sum 
(besides arrears of interest) of 400 

4 . Due to Sir Jvobert Pye, in redemption of a mort- 

gage on the Forestliill mansion and property 
since 1G40, a capital sum (besides arrears of 
interest) of 1,400 

5. Other debts, as estimated by Mr. Powell . . . 1,200 


It is difficult to square this ragged account (whicli, how- 
ever, is tlie best one can produce) but the general effect is 
that ifr. Powell’s affairs were in a wofiil condition. It was 
almost mockery now to style him Mr. Powell of Forest-liill 
and Wheatley; for, before he could call these Oxfordshire 
properties his own, with their joint revenue of 310/. a year, 
lie had to clear off a debt of 1,400/. to Sir liobert Pye, and 


^ My authorities for it arc — (1) My 
own previous accounts of the .state of 
Mr. Powell’s affairs before the war, Vol. 
II. pp. 492-9, based on authorities there 
cited. (2) “A Particular of the Pteal 
and Personal Estate of Richard Powell 
of Forest-hill,” after the surrender of 
Oxford, attested by himself Nov. 21, 


1C46, and cdveii in the Appendix to TTa- 
miliou'Qm iUoaPojhirs. (3) Other papcr.s 
in tho same Ap[)on(iix, especially an 
attestation of Milton himself at p. 95. 
(4) Tho documents relative to Milton’s 
Nuncupative Will printed by Todd and 
otlicrs. 
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another of 400/. to one Ashworth, each with licavy arrears of 
interest. Actually, in furniture, goods, corn, and timber in the 
house at Forest-hill and its premises, and in debts owing to 
him, he fancied himself worth 1,000/. ; but his debts, apart 
from those to Pye and Ashworth, and apart also from the 
300/. legally owing to his son-in-law Milton (which, with 
the promised marriage-portion of 1,000/., might stand over to 
a convenient time), amounted to 1,200/. Nay, this is too 
favourable a view ; for, while the siege of Oxford had been 
going on, incidents had happened which much increased iMr. 
Powell’s difficulties: — (1) The terms of the mortgage of the 
Forest-hill mansion and estate to Sir llobert l*ye had been 
that the mortgage was to be void if IMr. Powell should pay 
Sir Ivobert a sum of 1,510/. by the 1st of July, 1041. This 
not having been done. Sir liobert had had, ever since that date, 
a legal right to eject Mr. Powell from the mansion and lands 
and take possession of them for Ids debt. A friendly com- 
promise appears to have been arranged on the subject in May, 
1042, by the payment to Sir Eobert of 110/., being the dif- 
ference between the original debt and the higher sum which 
was to void the mortgage. Nevertheless the right to take 
possession remained with Sir Eobert ; and that he had not 
exercised it may have been as much owing to the fact that 
Oxford was difficult of access to a Parliamentarian creditor 
during the war as to neighbourly forbearance. But, now that 
Parliament was at the gates of Oxford, and its troops quartered 
in and about Forest-hill, it was but common prudence in Sir 
Eobert to use the only method left of saving himself from the 
loss of his 1,400/. with the unpaid interest. 8ome time in 
May, accordingly, or early in June, while the siege of Oxford 
was in progress, he caused his servant, or agent, Laurence 
Farre, to take formal possession of the Forest-hill premises. 
At the date of the surrender of Oxford, therefore, Mr. Powell 
was no longer owner of the Forest-hill manor and mansion ; 
they belonged to his neighbour, Sir Eobert Pye. There w^as, 
perhaps, a temporaiy convenience in this for Mr. 1 Well. If 
he had lost the property, his debt to Sir Eobert Avas cancelled 
by the loss in the meantime ; and, if at any future time he or 
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his heirs should be in a position to re-acknowledge the debt 
with arrears, arrangements for the redemption of the property 
would be easier with the Pye family than with strangers. 
Besides, Sir Eobert had taken possession of the property just 
in time to anticipate its sequestration by Parliament as part 
of the estate of a Delinquent; and in this too there may 
have been some intention of neighbourly service, or saving of 
future trouble, to Mr. Powell. Still it was a hard thing for 
the Powells to know that their lease of their family residence 
and estate was gone, and they were no longer the Powells 
of Forest-hill.^ (2). But not only was the lease of tlie family 
house and lands gone. There had come a sequestration, 
and worse than a sequestration, upon the goods, household 
stuff, and timber on the Forest-hill premises, which formed 
now the best part of Mr. Powell’s worldly all. The order for 
the sequestration was issued by the Committee of Parlia- 
mentary Sequestrations for the County of Oxford just after 
Sir Eobert Pye had possessed himself of the premises ; and, 
on the 16th of June, while Mr. Powell and his family were 
in Oxford with the rest of the besieged, three of the seques- 
trators, John Webb, Eichard Vivers, and John King, with 
assistants and spectators, were rummaging the rooms and 
offices at Forest-hill, and taking an inventory and valuation 
of all the furniture, goods, and stock of every kind contained 
in them. The inventory still exists, and has been used in our 
description of the house when Milton went to fetch his bride 
from it (Vol. II. pp. 500, 501). Now, however, it comes in more 
sadly. A coppy of tlu Inventory, with the prices of the goods 
as they were appraysed. the \ijth of June 1646, is the title of 
the document ; and, as we read it, we sec the sequestrators, 
with their pens behind their ears, going round the house, and 


1 The vouchers for the statements in 
the text about the transfer of Forest* 
hill to Sir Robert Pye in May or June, 
164 ), are in variou-i documents printed 
in Mr. Hamilton’s Milton Papers. See 
especially p. 56 and Documents xxii., 
xli., xlii., and xlv. in the Appen- 
dix. The Forest-hill property, we shall 
find, did eventually come back to the 
Powell family ; but it is worthy of rc 


mark that in Mr. Powell’s own “Parti- 
cular ” of the state of his property in 
1646 the Forest-hill lease is not men- 
tioned, but only the goods and house- 
hold stuff on the premises. On the 
other hand, of course, the 1,400/. and 
arrears of interest due to Sir Robert 
Pye are omitted from the list of debts, 
as cancelled by the loss of the pro- 
perty. 
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through the house, and in among the wood-yards, attended 
by gaping country-people, and jotting down particulars. A 
trunk of linen first attracts them, and they set down its 
contents, including 1 pair of sheets, 3 napkins, 6 yards of 
broad tiffany,” at I65. Next is a heavier entry — to wit, 
240 pieces of tymber, 200 loades of firewood, 4 carts, 1 
wain, 2 old coaches, 1 mare colt, 3 sows, 1 boar, 2 ewes, 3 
parcels of boards,” valued in the aggregate at 156/. 125. And 
so on they go, pell-mell, putting down hops in the wool- 
house ” at 2/., “ a bull ” at 1/. IO5., “ 14 quarters of mastlinc ” 
at 14/., “5 quarters of malt” at 5/., “G bushels of wheat” 
at 1/. 25., two more parcels of wood at 100/. and 601. 
respectively, a piece of growing corn at 42/., a piece of 
growing wheat at 6/. 135. 4^/., and even two fields of meadow, 
which they leave unappi'aiscd for the good reason that they 
had been eaten up by the souldicrs.” At this point also are 
mentioned, as also unappraised, some bit of land at Forest-hill, 
apparently not included in the lease that had gone to Sir 
llobert I'ye, and also Mr. Poweirs property at Wheatley. 
Then, having concluded the outer survey, and brought the 
total, so far as appraised, up to 400/. or a little more, the 
sequestrators proceed to a separate and special inventory of 
the household goods. ‘‘ In the hall ” they find furniture 
which they value at 1/. 45.; ‘‘in the great parlour” 71.; 

in the little parlour” 3/. ; “in the study or boys’ chamber” 
21. 135. ; and so on through the other rooms — " Mrs. Powell’s 
chamber,” as the best furnished of all, counting for 81. 4s., 
while “ Mr. Powell’s study” goes for only 1/. 145. Altogether 
the household stuff amounts in their estimate to a little over 
70 /. It was a monstrously good bargain to any one who 
would give that sum for it. Nor, in fact, had the seques- 
trators been taking all the trouble of the inventory without 
inducement. Going about with them all the while, and 
possibly haggling with them over the values, was an 
intending purchaser in the person of a certain Matthew 
Appletree from London— one of those dealem who followed 
in the wake of the Parliamentary forces as they advanced 
into Royalist districts, with a view to pick up good bargains 
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for ready money in the confiscated property of Delinquents. 
To this Appletree the aforesaid sequestrators, Webh, Vi vers, 
and King, did sell all the liouseliold stulfthey had inventoried, 
together with the best part of the out>of-door-stock, including 
the carts, wain, and old coaches, the mare, the bull, and other 
animals, and all of the timber except 100/. wortli in keeping 
of a Mr. Eldridge. The sum which Appletree was to give for 
the whole was IlSS/., whereas the real value may have been 
about 800/. or 900/. ; and no sooner had he concluded his 
bargain than lie began to cart some of the ligliter things 
away. We can tell what went off in tlic first cart. They 
were : 1 arras work chayre, 6 thrum chayres, (i wrouglit 

stooles, 2 old greene carpetts, 1 tapestry carpett, 1 wrouglit 
carpett, 1 carpett greene with fringe, 3 window curtaines.” ^ 
All this took place on the IGth of June, 164G, eight days 
before the surrender of Oxford. On the preceding day, 
June 15, Cromwell had been at Ilalton, close to Forest- 
hill, seeing his daughter Bridget married to Ireton. 

The reader now understands the state of Mr. rowell’s 
affairs, when he was released from Oxford, as well as lie did 
himself, if not better. It was all very well that the Articles 
of Capitulation had provided for the liberty of all persons 
among the besieged to return to their several places of abode 
and resume their estates and callings, subject only to com- 
position with Parliament within six months according to the 
fixed rates of fine for Delinquency. This may luive been a 
privilege for many; but it was poor comfort for the Powells. 
In the first place, they had now no home of their own to go to. 
Forest-hill was in possession of tlieir old friend. Sir Eol^ert Pye, 
who was preparing to fit up the mansion afresh for himself or 
some of liis family, its redemption by IMr. l*owell being now 
out of the question. But what remained was worse. Tliougli 
the house and manor of Forest-hill were gone, Mr. I^owell, 
by the terms of the Treaty, might still hope to compound for 
the wreck of his other property which lay under se(£uestra- 
tion — viz. the small Wheatley estate; the goods, furniture, 

1 Document xxvi. in Appendix to ferencos t«> other Documoutf} in same 
Hamilton's Milton PaperSf with re- Appendix. 
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timber, &c., which he had left on the Forest-hill premises ; 
and also, it appears, some odd bits of land about Forest-hill 
not included in the mortgage to Sir liobert Fye. With what 
grief and anger, then, must the family, on the surrender of 
Oxford, liave learnt that even this poor remainder of their pro- 
perty was for the most part irrecoverable — that not only liad it 
been sequestrated by the County Commissioners, but most of 
it sold and some actually dispersed. There appears, indeed, 
to have been some very harsh, if not unfair and underhand, 
dealing on the part of the sequestrating Commissioners in 
this matter of the hurried sale of Mr. rowell’s goods to 
Matthew Appletree. It became afterwards, as we shall fiiul, 
the subject of legal complaint by the Fowells, and of a long 
and tedious litigation on their behalf. Only two facts need 
at present he noted. One is the significant fact that among 
the members of the (/ounly Committee who issued the order 
for the sequestration was a Thomas iVppletree,'' clearly a 
relative of the ^latthew Appletree *’ who purchased the 
goods, while a third Appletree, named Richard, was also 
concerned somehow in the transaction.^ One suspects some 
collusion between the public sequestrators and the private 
purchaser. Tlicn again, when the. transaction came to be 
litigated, one observes a discrepancy between the two parties 
as to its alleged date. The preserved copy of the inventory 
and valuation, signed by the sequestrators, Webb, Vivers, and 
King, is distinctly dated ‘Mhe 10 of June 1046,” and as dis- 
tinctly declares that day to have been the date of the sale to 
Appletree.*^ If this is correct, tlic sale had occurred while 
the Treaty for the surrender of Oxford was in progress, but 
exactly four days before it w\as completed and the Articles 
of Surrender signed (June 20). On the other hand, the 
Powells afterwards invariably represented the sale as a viola- 
tion of the Articles; they tpioted June 17, and not June 10, 
as tlie date of the order for sequestration issued by the 
Committee for the ('ounty of Oxford sitting at Woodstock; ” 
and they laid stress on the tact that the sequestrators Webb, 

1 Hamilton’s Mi/fou Papers: Api>endix, Documents xlv. and xlvii. 

^ Ihid. Document xxvi. 
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Vivers, and King had sold the goods to Appletree ""within 
few days after the granting of the said Articles.” ^ How the 
discrepancy is to be accounted for one does not very well see ; 
but one again suspects over-eagerness to injure Powell by 
obliging Appletree. Can the sequestrators possibly have 
inventoried and sold the goods, as they themselves declared, 
on the 16th, though the sequestrating Order was not formally 
issued till the 17th ? If so, they were evidently in a hurry 
to push through the business before the Treaty for the Sur- 
render of Oxford was signed, so as to deprive Mr. Powell, if 
possible, of any advaintage from it. Or, after all, can there 
have been any contrivance of ante-dating, to disguise the fact 
that the sale, though intended on the 16th, was really pushed 
through between Saturday the 20th of June, when the 
Articles were signed, and Wednesday the 24th, when the 
surrender took place ? In either case it must have been a 
sore sight to Mr. Powell, when, on this latter day, or the day 
after, he was free to walk over to Forest-hill, to find some of 
his goods already gone and Mr. Matthew Appletree super- 
intending the carting away of the rest — all except the 
timber, which remained upon the premises till its removal 
should be convenient.^ 


THE POWELLS IN LONDON : MORE FAMILY PERPLEXITIES : 

BIRTH OP MILTON'S FIRST CHILD. 

What was to be done ? Only one thing was possible. Mr. 
Powell must go to London to compound for what shreds of 
his sequestrated property survived the sale to Appletree, and 
at the same time to see whether he could have any redress at 
head-quarters against the Oxfordshire Committee of Seques- 
trations. On other grounds, too, a removal to London was 
advisable or necessary. There, in Mr. Milton's house, the 
family would have a roof over their heads until some new 

1 Hamilton’s Milton Papers : Ap- Sequestration in tho County of Oxford,” 

pendix. Documents xxviii. and xlv. not giv< n in Mr. Hamilton’s Milton 

2 This appears from an extract from Papers, hut in Hunter’s Milton Glean- 
'"the Certincate of the Solicitor for ingt, py. 2i\, 
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arrangement could be made and while Mr. Powell prosecuted 
the composition business. Accordingly, on the 27th of June, 
or three days after the surrender of Oxford, Mr. Powell 
obtained Fairfax’s pass, as follows: — “Suffer the bearer 
“ hereof, Mr. Eicliard Powell, of Forest-hill in the county 
“ Oxon., who was in the city and garrison of Oxford at the 
“ surrender thereof, and is to have the full benefit of the 
“ Articles agreed unto upon the surrender, quietly and 
“ without let or interruption to pass your guards, with his 
“ servants, horses, arms, goods, and all other necessaries, and 
“ to repair unto London or elsewhere upon his necessary 
“ occasions : And in all places where he shall reside, or whereto 
“ he shall remove, to be protected from any violence to his 
“ person, goods, or estate, according to the said Articles, and 
“ to have full liberty, at any time within six months, to go 
“ to any convenient port and to transport himself, with his 
“ servants, goods, and necessaries, beyond the seas : And in 
“ all other things to enjoy the benefit of the said Articles. 
“ Hereunto due obedience is to be given by all persons whom 
“ it may concern, as they will answer the contrary. Given 
“ under my hand and seal the 27th day of June, 1646 — 
“ (Signed) T. Fairfax.”^ Provided with this pass, Mr. Powell 
and Mrs. Powell, with some of their sons and daughters, 
arrived in London some time early in July, and took up their 
abode for the while at their son-in-law Milton’s in the Bar- 
bican. That they were there, and a pretty large party of 
them too, we learn from Phillips. “ In no very long time 
“ after her [the wife’s] coming [back to Milton] she had a 
“ great resort of her kindred with her in the house : viz. her 
“ father and mother and several of her brothers and sisters, 
“ which were in all pretty numerous.” The surr(uider of 
Oxford and the loss of Forest-hill were the immediate causes 
of this crowding of the Barbican house wuth the Powell 
kindred, unless Ave are to suppose that some of them had 
preceded Mr. Powell thither. 

Poor Mr. Powell’s perplexities were never to have an end. 
He cannot have been more than a fortnight in London when 

^ From the CompOKition Papers : Document i. in Hamilton’s Ajtpcuifix 

VOP. III. I 1 
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he became aware not only that he had small chance of re- 
dress at head-quarters against the injury already done him 
by the Oxfordshire sequestrators, but that rarliamentarian 
public opinion in Oxfordshire was pursuing him to London 
with fell intent of farther damage. July 15, 1646, we read 
in the Ljrds Journals^ “A Petition of the inhabitants of 
Banbury was read, complaining that the one half of the 
town is burnt down, and part of the church and steeple 
“ pulled down ; and, there being some timber and boards 
‘‘ at one Mr. Powell’s house, a Malignant, near Oxford, they 
'' desire they may have these materials assigned them for the 
'' repair of their church and town. It is Ordered, that this 
House thinks fit to grant this Petition, and to desire the 
concurrence of the House of Commons therein, and tliat an 
“ Ordinance may be drawn up to that purpose.” The Commons 
concurred readily; for, in the Commons Journals of the 
very next day, July IG, we read, Tlie liumble Petition of 
“ the inhabitants of Banbury was read ; and it is thereupon 
“ Ordered ; Tliat the Timber and Boards cut down l)y one 
Mr. Powell, a Malignant, out of Forest Wood near Oxford, 
“ and sequestered, being not above the value of 1)00/., bo 
bestowed upon the inhabitants of the town of Banbury, to 
be employed for the repair of the Church and Steeple, and 
rebuilding of the Vicarage House and Commoii Gaol there ; 
“ and that such of the said Timber and Boards as shall remain 
“ of the uses aforesaid shall be disposed, by tlic members of 
'' botli Houses which are of the Committee for Oxfordshire, 
“ to such of the well-affected iiersons of the said town, for 
‘‘ the rebuilding of their houses, as to the said members, or 
major part of them, shall seem meet.” Here was a con- 
fiscation by Parliament itself of every moveable thing be- 
longing to Mr. Powell that had been left at Forest-hill after 
the sale to Appletree. All the precious timber, including 
that bought by the harpy Appletree, but not yet removed 
by him, was voted to these cormorants of the town of Ban- 
bury! Mr. Powell’s condition was to l)e that of Job at 
his worst. He had come to London to plead the benefit of 
the Articles of Surrender; and behold, enemies in Oxford- 
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shire and Parliament in London had conspired to strip him 
totally hare ! 

One sees the poor gentleman in his son-in-law’s house utterly 
broken down with the accnmulation of his misfortunes, hang- 
ing his head in a corner of the room where they all met, 
letting his wife and daughters come round him and talk to 
him, but refusing to be comforted. What mattered it to him 
to be told of better times tliat might be coming, or even of the 
new little creature of his own blood that was then daily ex- 
pected into the world ? To IVlrs. Powell, however, fliis exjiccted 
event was of more consequence. She was a jicrson of some 
temper and spirit ; and, even in her troubles, there was some 
spur upon her in her present motherly duty. And so, when, 
on the 2yth of Jul^q 1640, being AVednesday, and the day of 
the monthly Fast, Milton’s iirst-horn child saw the light, at 
about half-past six in the morning, and was reported to be a 
daughter, wliat could they do but agree to name tlie little 
tiling Anne in honour of her grandmother It was the name 
also of Milton’s sister, once Mrs. Phillips, no\y Mrs. Agar; 
but there is little doubt that this can have been thought of 
only incidentally, and that the real conqdiment was to Airs. 
Powell. The babe was, of course, shown to Mi\ Powell in his 
sadness, and also to its other grandfather, then in the house, 
who could he cheerier over it, as having less reason for 
melancholy. ‘‘ A brave girl,” is Phillips’s description of the 
new-born infant ; though, whether by ill constitution, or want 
of care, she grew up more and more decrepit.” The poor girl. 


* Podijjfreo of tho Milton Family by 
Sir < harlcs Young', (xarter King at 
Arms, prefixed to Pickering s edition 
of Milton’s Works, 1851. lint tho 
original authority was an inscription in 
Milton’s own hand on a blank leaf of 
his wifo’s Bible ; ‘‘ .1 u /ic, in tf ddiii/ZiiiT, 

KOS born Jnhf the thr. Uajf of the 

monthly Fast, between she and seven, or 
about half an hour after six in the 
morning, 1646.” This, with subsctpicnt 
entries on the same leaf, was copietl by 
Birch, Jan. 6, 1749-50, when tho Biblo 
was shown him by Mrs. Foster, grand- 
daughter to Milton 
voungost daxightor Deborah), then 
keeping a chandler’s shop in Cock Lane, 


near Shoreditch Clnirch. It was the 
Bible in which Milton had written the 
dates of his children’s birtlis. It was, 
however, his wifo’s book : “I am the 
book of Mary Milton” was written on 
it in her hand. — The fact that the 29tli 
of July, 1646, on which Milton’s first 
cliild was born, was Wednesday and a 
day of public Fast, is verified by a 
reference to the Commons Journals. 
The Commons had but a brief sitting 
that day after liearing Fast-day ser- 
mons by Mr. Caryl and Air. Whittaker ; 
and their chief business was to pass 
thanks to those two i)rcachers for fno 
same. 


I I 2 
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in fact, turned out a kind of cripple. This, however, was not 
foreseen, and for the present there was nothing but the mis- 
fortunes of the Powells to mar the joy in the Barbican house- 
hold over the appearance of this little pledge of the recon- 
ciliation of Milton and his wife about a year before. 

After the little girl was born, they did rouse Mr. Powell 
to take the necessary steps for the recovery of what could be 
recovered of his property, if that should prove to be anything 
whatsoever. The lirst of these steps consisted in appearing 
personally, or by petition, before a certain Coinniittee at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, in Foster-lane, Cheapside, to whom had 
been entrusted by Paiiiainent the whole business of arranging 
the compositions with Delinquents whose estates had been 
sequestrated. To this Committee, which must have had a 
very busy time of it at the end of the war, when would-be 
compounders were flocking in from north, soutli, and west, 
]\Ir. Powell, among others, addressed his petition on the Gth 
of August, 1G4G, in these terms : '' To the Honourable the 
Committee sitting at Goldsmiths’ Hall for Compositions, the 
‘‘humble Petition of Richard Powell, of Forest-hill, in the 
“ County of Oxon., Esq., sheweth — That your l*etitioner’s 
“ estate for the most part lying in the King’s ([uarters, he 
did adhere to his Majesty’s party against the forces raised 
“ by Parliament in this unnatural war; for which his Delin- 
“ quency his estate lietli under sequestration. He is comprised 
“ within those Articles at the surrender of Oxford ; and humbly 
“ j)rays to be admitted to his composition according to the 
“ said Articles. And he shall pray, &c. — Richaud Powell.” ^ 
This was all he could do in the meantime. As soon as the 
Committee should have leisure to attend to his case, he could 
take the other necessary step.s. Among these 'would be the 
preparation of the most perfect schedule of his estate, real 
and personal, which he could draw up, the verification of 
every item of the same, and (wliich would be the most diflicult 
part of the business) his argument with the Committee that, 
by the Articles of Oxford, he ought to be reinstated both 
in the goods and furniture which had been sold, at an under 

^ Hamilton’s Milton Papry^ : Aj^pendix, Document ii. 
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value, by the Oxford sequestrators to Appletree, and in the 
300/. worth of his timber which had been hastily bestowed 
by Parliament on the people of Banbury. To these matters 
it would be time enough to attend when the Committee at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall had returned their answer to his Petition. 
Not till then either need he go through the formality of sub- 
scribing the Covenant in the presence of a parish -minister or 
other authorized person. That was, indeed, an indispensable 
formality for any Delinquent who would sue out his com- 
position, or otherwise signify his submission to Parliament. 
But it was a formality ivhich a Delinquent in Jlr. Powell’s 
circumstances would willingly put off to the last moment. 

Milton’s fatlier-in-law was not the only one of his relatives 
who were engaged about this time in the disagreeable business 
of compounding for their Delinquency. Ilis younger brother, 
Christopher ^Milton, was in the same predicament. Our last 
glimpse of this gentleman was after the surrender of Beading 
to the Parliamentarian Army under Essex, in April 1C43. 
He was then, we found (V’^oL II. pp. 488 — 490), a houseliolder 
in Beading, and decidedly a Boyalist ; and, after the siege, 
when his father came from Beading to London, to reside with 
his Parliamentarian brother, he himself remained at Beading, 
a Royalist still. In the interim he had even been rather 
active as a Boyalist, having been a Commissioner for the 
King, under the great seal of Oxford, for sequestering the 
Parliament'.^ friends of three Counties.” Latterly, in some 
such capacity, lie had gone to Exeter ; and he had been residing 
in that city, if not in 1644, when Queen Henrietta Maria was 
there, at least some time before its siege by the New Model 
Army. On the surrender of Exeter (April 10, 1646), on 
Articles similar to those afterwards given to Oxford, he had 
come to London on very much the same errand as that on 
which Mr. Powell came three months later. More forward 
in one respect than Mr. Powell, he had at once begun his 
submission to Parliament by taking the Covenant. He did so 
before William Barton, minister of John Zachary, in Alders- 
gate Ward, on the 20th of April, or almost immediately on 
his arrival in London. That preliminary over, he had been 
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residing, most probably, in the house of his mother-in-law. 
Widow Webber, in St. Clement's Ohurcliyard, Strand, where 
Milton had boarded his wife while the house in liarbican was 
getting ready. Not till August 7, the day after Mr. Powell 
liad sent in his Petition for compounding to the Coldsmiths* 
Hall Committee, did Christopher Milton send in his petition 
to the same body. Then, still styling himself “ Christopher 
MUton, of Beading, in the county of Berks, Esq., a Coun- 
cillor at Law," he acknowledged his Delinquency in having 
served as a Commissioner of Sequestrations for the King, but 
prayed that he might have the benefit of the Exeter Articles 
of Surrender, so as to be allowed to compound for liis little 
property now sequestered in turn. “ I am seized in fee, to me 
“ and to my heirs,” he said in his accompanying statement, 
“in possession of and in a certain messuage or tenement 
“ situate, standing, and being witliin St. Martin’s parish, Lud- 
“ gate, called the sign of the Cross Keys, and was of the yearly 
“value, before these troubles, 40/. Personal estate I have 
“none but what hath been seized and taken from me and 
“ converted to the use of the State. This is a true particular 
“ of all my estate, real and personal, for wliich I only desire 
“ to compound to free it out of sequestration, and do submit 
“ unto and undertake to satisfy and pay such fine as by this 
“ Committee for Compositions with Delinquents shall be im- 
“ posed and set to pay for the same in order to the freedom 
“ and discharge of my person and estate." Two years* value 
of an estate was about the ordinary fine for Delinquency ; 
but different grades of Delinquency were recognised, and tlie 
fines for very pronounced Delinquency were heavier.^ 

We have arrived, biographically as well as historically, at 
August 1646. In this month, while Mr. Powell and Chris- 
topher Milton had begun severally to sue out their com- 
positions for Delinquency, it is on a rather crowded domestic 
tableau round Milton in Barbican that tlie curtain drops. 
On one side of him was his own old father, on the other was 

1 Particular.s about Christopher Mil- and from Documents Ixii, and Ixiii. in 
ion and his Delinquency are from Appendix. 

Hamilton's MUton I'apen, pp. W--64, 
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his father-in-law; the mother-in-law, Mrs. Powell, was there, 
with her married daughter Mrs. Milton, and the little baby 
Anne ; how many of Mrs. Milton’s brothers and sisters 
were in the group can hardly be guessed ; the two boys 
l^hillips, and one knows not how many other pupils, fill up 
the interstices between the larger people in front ; and one sees 
Christopher Milton, his wife Thomasiiie, their children, and 
perhaps the Widow Webber, as visitors in the background. 
Of the whole company, I should say, the mother-in law, Mrs. 
Powell, was, for the time being, and whether to Miltons 
private satisfaction or not, tlie chief in command. 
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CHAPTER I. 

C'lfAKLES IN ms CAPTIVITV^ 

CJhaulks himself l^ecoiiies now the central object. For now, 
one may say, he was left to think and act wholly for himself, 
and to work out by his own cogitations and conduct the rest 
of tlie long problem between him and his subjects. From 
this point, therefore, one follows him with a more sympathetic 
interest tlian can be accorded to any part of his previous 
career. AVhcn his captivity began (which may be said to 
have been when the Scots withdrew with him to Newcastle, 
JNfay 1040) he was forty-five years and six months old. His 
hair was slightly grizzled ; but otherwise he was in the perfect 
strength and health of a man of sj)are and middle-sized frame, 
whose habits had been always careful and temperate. 

lIenrietta-]Maria was nine years younger than her husband. 
For two years they had not seen each other, her co-operation 
during that time having been given from her residence at or 
near Paris. There her effort had been to induce the French 
(^ueeii llegent and Cardinal Mazarin to interfere actively for 
Charles, with or Avithout the help of the Poj^e; and, when 
she had not succeeded in that, she had contented herself with 
sending to (diaries from time to time her criticisms of his jiro- 
codure and her notions of the kind of arrangement he ought 
to try to make with his subjects in the last extremity. The 
inlluence she had accpiired over him was so great that these 
missives were perfectly cflicient substitutes for her black eyes 
and Frcnch-English tongue when she had been with him. 
Unfortunately, however, the co-agency with his absent Queen 
to which he thus felt himself obliged, and to which indeed he 
had solemnly pledgeil himself, had become the more perplex- 
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ing because, in the particular of greatest practical moment 
to both, he and she tended different ways. Of the two main 
concessions involved in any possible treaty with the Parlia- 
ment, that of the abandonment of Episcopacy and that of the 
surrender of the Militia, Charles was most tenaciously pre- 
determined against the first. It was a matter of conscience 
with him. Next to the death of Strafford, the thing in his 
past life which caused him the most continued private 
remorse was his assent, in Feb. l()41-2, to the Bill excluding 
Bishops from Parliament : whatever hapi:)eiied, he would sin 
no more in that direction. He \vould consent to any restric- 
tion of his kingly power in the Militia and other matters, 
rather than do more in repudiation of Episcopacy. Nay, he 
had reasoned himself into a belief that the course thus most 
to his conscience would be also the most expedient. Buoying 
himself up with a hope that, though Parliament demanded 
both concessions, they might let him off ^vith one, he Avas of 
opinion that kingly poAver in the ^filitia and other matters 
might be more easily fetched back by a retained Episcopacy 
than a lost Episcopacy could be restored by any remnant of 
his poAver in the Militia. With Queen Henrietta- Maria the 
reasoning was different. To her, a Eoman Catholic, back 
noAv among her co-religionists, what Avere all the disputes oi 
British Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Independents, but 
battles of kites and croAvs ? If her husband's kind of Pro- 
testant Church could liaA^e been retained, that of course Avould 
have been well ; but, as things Averc, she had no patience 
with those scruples of conscience for Avhich he Avould sacrifice 
the most substantial interests of himself and his family. His 
main object ought to be to retain as much of real kingly 
power as possible, to be enjoyed by himself and her, and 
transmitted to their descendants; and might not this be 
attained by a frank concession to the English of the Presby- 
terian settlement, only with a personal dispensation to the 
King if he desired it very much, a reservation of liberty for 
the Koman Catholics of Ireland and England, and, of course, 
a toleration for the Queen herself in her private Eoman 
Catholic worship ? 
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Actually, with all the King’s firmness within himself on 
the Episcopacy question, the Queen’s influence had so far pre- 
vailed as to bring him into a position where her views rather 
than his had cliances in their favour. That he was now a 
captive at all, that he was still in Great Britain to maintain 
passively the struggle in which he had failed actively, was 
very much the Queen’s doing. Again and again since the 
blow of Naseby, or at least since Montrose’s ruin at Philip- 
haugh, it had been in tlic King’s mind to abandon the struggle 
for the time, and withdraw to Holland, Denmark, or some 
other part of the Continent. That he had not, while the sea 
was open to him, adopted this course, was owing in jiart to 
his own irresolution, but very considerably to his dread of 
the Queen’s displeasure. She did not want him to be on the 
Continent with her, a dependent on her relatives of the 
French Court or on the Dutch Stadtholder; she wanted him 
to remain in Britain and struggle on, somehow, anyhow. 
Nay, she had devised a particular way for him, and almost 
compelled him to it. A flight to the Scots and a pact with 
them on the basis of some acceptance of their Presl^yterianism 
even for England : this was the course which she had urged 
on liini ever since his defeat by Parliament had become 
certain; this was the course she had arranged for him by 
causing the French Court to send over Montreuil to negotiate 
for his reception among the Scots ; and, though things had 
not turned out quite as she expected, and the Scots had 
shown no disposition to save Charles from the tremendous 
jTineteen Propositions of the English Parliament, still she 
did not regret that the course had been taken. It was for the 
King now to extricate himself from the Nineteen Propositions 
by his utmost ingenuity, and slie did not doubt that this 
would be most easily done by adhering to the Scots, humour- 
ing them in all those parts of the Propositions that related to 
Presbytery, and evading or refusing tlie rest.^ 

Irritating as the Queen's conduct in the main had been to 
Hyde, Hopton, and others of the Hoyalist exiles, tliere were 

J J’o?* this and last pam^jmph !iCO (^lar. /)0I - 600 (Hist.) nnd P6I 
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particulars of selfishness in it which jjositively disgusted 
them. Having persisted in her detcrininatioii that tho 
Prince of Wales should reside with herself, and nowhere 
else, she had carried that point, as she did every other, with 
Charles ; and since July the Prince, as well as his infant 
sister, the Princess Henrietta-Maria, had heen under her 
charge. Eatlier than accompany the Prince to Paris, and 
undertake the responsibility of advising him in matters in 
which it would be necessary to detach him from his mother, 
Hyde, Hopton, and Lord Capel had remained in Jersey, 
happy for a time in their mutual society, and Hyde, as he tells 
us, passing the pleasantest hours of his life in the composi- 
tion of parts of his History. Others of the King’s late coun- 
sellors, such as Cottington, the Earl of Bristol, and Secretary 
Nicholas, had domiciled themselves in Eouen, Caen, or else- 
where in France, away from Paris. But round the (Jueen, 
in Paris or at St. Germains, there had gathered not a few of 
the exiles, gratifying tlie King more, as it proved, by tin's 
compliance than the others did by their prudery. Among 
these were Lord Jenny n. Lord I>igl)y, Lord Percy, I^ord 
Wilmot, and even Lord Colepepper, though he had at first 
agreed with Hyde in opposing the removal of the Ihince 
from Jersey. Conspicuous in the same group of refugees was 
the veteran Thomas Hobbes. Not that he had gone to Paris 
at that time, as the others had done, in the mere course of 
Eoyalist duty. He had been there for several years on his 
own account, that he might be out of (he turmoil of affairs at 
home, and free to pursue his sjicculations in quiet, with the 
relaxation of walks about Notre Hame and the Sorbonne, and 
much of the agreeable company of M. Gassendi. But the 
Prince could not be without a tutor, and Hobbes was chosen 
to instruct him in mathematics and whatever could be 
brought under that head. If what Clarendon says is true, 
the philosopher must have had curious remarks to make on 
the relations between his royal pupil and his mother, and on 
that lady’s own behaviour. Though the Prince was sixteen 
years of age, she governed him with a high hand. '‘He 
“ never put his hat on before the Queen/’ says Clarendon ; 
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'' nor was it desired that he should meddle in any business, 
or be sensible of the unhappy condition the royal family 
was in. The assignation which was made by the Court of 
“ France for the better support of the Prince was annexed to 
' the monthly allowance given to the Queen, and received by 
‘*her and distributed as she thought fit; such clothes and 
“ other things provided for his Highness as were necessary ; 
‘‘ her Majesty desiring to have it thought that tlie Prince 
“ lived entirely upon her, and that it would not consist with 
“ the dignity of the Prince of Wales to be a pensioner to the 
“ King of France. Hereby none of his Highness’s servants 
“ liad any pretence to ask money, but they were contented witli 
“ what sliould be allowed them; which was dispensed with a 
“ very sparing hand ; nor was the Prince himself ever master 
*• of ten pistoles to dispose as he liked. The Lord Jermyn 
“ was the Queen’s chief officer, and governed all her receipts ; 
and lie loved plenty so well that he would not be without 
it, whatever otlicrs suffered who had been more acquainted 
‘‘ with it.” In this last sentence there is an insinuation of 
more than meets the eye. Henry Jermyn, originally one of 
the members for Bury St. Edmunds in the Long Parliamojit, 
and created Baron Jermyn by Charles (Sept. 8, 1043) for his 
conspicuous Eoyalism, had long been the special favourite 
of the Queen and the chief of her ho\isehold ; after Charles’s 
death he became the Queen’s second husband by a secret 
marriage ; and so cautious a writer as Hall am does not 
liesitate to countenance the belief that liis ndations to the 
Queen were those of a husband while Charles was yet alive. ^ 
Such were Charles’s circumstances, such was his real 
isolation, when his captivity began. It was to last all tlie 
rest of his life, or for more than two years and a half. The 
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form and place of his captivity were indeed to be varied. 
There were to be four stages of it in all, the first only being 
his detention among the Scots at Newcastle. At the point 
which we have reached in our narrative, viz. the conclusion 
of the Civil War, three months of this first stage of the long 
captivity (May — August 1646) had already elapsed. We 
have now, therefore, to follow the King, with an eye also for 
the course of events round him, through the remainder of 
this stage of his captivity, and through the three stages which 
succeeded it. 


FIRST STAGE OF THE CAPTIVITY: STILL WITH THE SCOTS AT 
NEWCASTLE : AUG. 1646— JAN. 1646-7. 


Balancings of Charles between the Presbyterians and the Independents — His 
Negotiations in the Presbyterian direction : The Hainiltons his Agents 
among the Scots — His Attempt to negotiate with the Independents : 
Will Murray in London — Interferences of the Queen from France : 
Davenant’s Mission to Newcastle — The Nineteen Propositions un- 
answered : A Personal Treaty offered — Difficulties between the Scots and 
the English Parliament — Their Adjustment ; Departure of the Scots 
from England, and Cession of Charles to the English — Westminster 
Assembly Business, and Progress of the Presbyterian Settlement. 


Three months of Scottish entreaty and argumentation liad 
failed to move Charles. He would not take the Covenant ; 
he would not promise a piure and simple acceptance of 
Presbytery ; and to the Nineteen Propositions of the English 
Parliament he had returned only the vaguest and most 
dilatory answer. 

The English Parliamentarians, as a body, were furious, and 
the milder of tliem, with the Scots, were in despair. We 
‘‘ are here, by the King’s madness, in a terrible plunge,” 
Baillie writes from London, Aug. 18; ‘'the powerful faction 
“ desires nothing so much as any colour to call the King and 
all his race away.” In another letter on the same day he 
says, “ We [the Scots in London] strive every day to keep 
“the House of Commons from falling on the King’s answer. 
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We know not what hour they will close their doors and 
declare the King fallen from his throne ; which if they once 
do, we put no doubt but all England would concur, and, 

“ if any should mutter against it, they would be quickly 
" suppressed.'* And again and again in subsequent letters, 
through August, September, and October, the honest Presby- 
terian writes in the same strain, breaking his heart with the 
thought of the King’s continued obstinacy.^ 

It must not be supposed that Charles was merely idle or 
inert in his obstinacy. In the wretched phrase of those who 
regard politics as a kind of game, he was playing his cards " 
as well as he could. What was constantly present to his 
mind was the fact that his opponents were a composite body 
distracted by animosities among themselves. He saw the 
Presbyterians on the one wing and the Independents on the 
other wing of the English or main mass, and he saw this main 
mass variously disposed to the smaller and very sensitive 
Scottish mass, to whose keeping he had meanwhile entrusted 
himself. Hence he had not even yet given up the hope, 
which he had been cherishing and expressing only a month 
before his flight to the Scots, that he should be able so to 
draw the Presbyterians or the Independents to side with him 
for extirpating one the other, that he should really be King 
again.” ^ He could not now, of course, pursue that policy in 
a direct manner or with the expectation of immediate success. 
But he could pursue it indirectly. He could extract from 
the Nineteen Propositions the two main sets of concessions 
which they demanded — the concession of Presbytery and 
what went along with that, and the concession of the Militia 
and what went along with that ; and, holding the two sets of 
concessions in different hands, he could alternate between 
that division of his opponents which preferred the one set 
and that which preferred the other, so as to find out with 
which he could make the best arrangement. By a good deal 
of yielding on the Episcopacy question, coupled with a 
promise to suppress Sects and Heresy, might he not bribe 
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the Scots and Presbyterians to join him against the In- 
dependents ? By a good deal of yielding on the Militia 
question, coupled with a promise of Toleration for the Sects, 
might he not bribe the Independents to join him against the 
Presbyterians, and perhaps even save Episcopacy ? Which 
course would be the best? Might not that be found out 
most easily by trying both ? 

In accordance so far with the advices from France, Charles 
had begun with the Presbyterian ‘‘ card,’Vand had played it 
first among the Scots. We have seen the classification he 
had made of the Scots, from Iiis observation of them at New- 
castle, into the I'our parties of the ^lontroses, the Neutrals, 
the llamiltons, and the Campbells. The Montroses, or abso- 
lute Eoyalists, were now nowhere. After liaving lurked on in 
his Highland retreat, with the hope of still performing some 
feat of Hannibal in the service of his captive Majesty, Montrose 
liad reluctantly obeyed tlio orders to capitulate and disband 
which had been sent to him as well as to all the Eoyalist 
commanders of garrisons in England, and, without having 
been permitted the consolation of going to Newcastle to kiss 
his Majesty's hand, had embarked, with a few of his adherents, 
at Stonehaven, Sept. 3, in a ship bound to Norway. The first 
of the four parties of Scots in the King’s reckoning of them 
being thus extinct, and the second or Neutrals making now 
no separate appearance, the real division, if any, was into the 
Hamiltons and the Camjjbells. The division was not for the 
present very apparent, for Hamilton and his brotlier Lanark 
liad not been ostensibly less urgent than Argyle and Loudoun 
that his Majesty would accept the Nineteen Propositions. 
But underneath this apparent accord his Majesty had dis- 
cerned the slumbering rivalry, and the possibility of turning 
it to account. He had regained the Hamiltons. When the 
Duke, indeed, came to Newcastle in July to kiss the hand of 
l)is royal kinsman from whom lie had been estranged, and by 
whose orders he had been in prison for more than two years, 
the meeting had been rather awkward. Both had “ blushed at 
once.” But forgiveness had passed between them ; and, though 
the King in his letters to tlie Queen continued to speak of 
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the '' bragging’’ of the Hamiltons, and of liis “little belief” 
in them, the two black-haired brothers did not know that, 
but were glad to hear themselves again addressed familiarly 
by the King as “ Cousin James ” and “ Lanark.” Through 
these Hamiltons might not a party among the Scots be 
formed that should be less stiff than Argyle, Loudoun, and 
the others were for concurrence with the English in all the 
Nineteen Propositions ? The experiment was worth trying, 
and in the course of September the King did try it in a very 
curious manner. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who had meanwhile paid a visit to 
Scotland, had then returned to Newcastle at the head of a 
new deputation from the Committee of the Scottish Estates, 
charged with the duty of reasoning with his Majesty. Besides 
the Duke, there were in the deputation the Eails of Crawford 
and Cassilis, Lords Lindsay and Balmerino, three lesser barons, 
and three burgesses. They had had an interview with the King, 
and had pressed upon him the Covenant and the Nineteen 
Propositions by all sorts of new arguments, but without effect. 
The next day, however, they received a communication from 
his Majesty in writing. After expressing his regret that his 
conversation with them the day before had not been satisfac- 
tory, he explains more fully an arrangement which he had 
then proposed. Whatever might be his own opinion of the 
Covenant, he by no means desired from the Scots anything 
contrary to their Covenant. But was it not the main end of 
the Covenant that Presbyterial Government should be legally 
settled in England ? Well, he was willing to consent to this 
after a particular scheme. “ Whereas I mentioned that the 
“ Church-government should be left to my conscience and 
“ those of my opinion, I shall be content to restrict it to some 

few dioceses, as Oxford, Winchester, Bristol, Bath and 
“ Wells, and Exeter, leaving all the rest of England fully 
“ under the Presbyterian Government, with the strictest 
“ clauses you shall think upon against Papists and Indepen- 
“ dents.’* In other words, Charles offered a scheme by which 
Presbytery and Episcopacy should share England between 
them on a strict principle of non-toleration of anything else, 

K K 2 
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Presbytery taking about four-fifths, and Episcopacy about 
one-fifth. He argues eagerly for this scheme, and points out 
its advantages. " It is true,” he says, ** I desire that my own 
" conscience and those that are of the same opinion with me 
“ might be preserved ; which I confess doth not as yet totally 
“ take away Episcopal Government : hut then consider withal 
“ that this [scheme] will take away all the superstitious sects 
‘‘ and heresies of the Papists and Independents; to which 
'' you are no less obliged by your Covenant than the taking 
‘ away of Episcopacy.” How far this scheme of the King 
was discussed or even published does not appear. It was 
one which the Scottish Commissioners collectively could 
not even profess to entertain ; and, however well disposed 
Hamilton may have been privately to abet it, he dared not 
give it any countenance openly.^ 

And so, with a heavy heart, Hamilton, in the end of Sep- 
tember, returned to Scotland. Foreseeing the King^s ruin, 
he had resolved to withdraw altogether from the coil of 
affairs, and retire to some place on the Continent. In vain 
did his brother Lanark fight against this resolution ; and not 
till he had received several affectionate letters from the King 
did he consent to remain in Britain on some last chance of 
being useful. Actually, from this time onwards, Hamilton 
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and June 18 when the Assembly was 
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however, I suspect, the proposal did 
not go far beyond the King and the 
Harniltons. I have found no distinct 
cognisance of it in Baillie or in the 
Acts of the Assembly of 1646. 
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and Lanark, though not yet daring a decidedly separate policy 
from that of Argyle and his party in Scotland, did work for 
the King as much as they could within limits. He continued 
to correspond with both, but chiefly with Lanark. 

Not the less, while the King was trying to bargain with 
the Presbyterians through the Hamiltons, was he intriguing 
in the opposite direction. His agent here was a certain 
Mr. William Murray, son of the parish-minister of Dysart in 
Scotland, and known familiarly as Will Murray. He had 
been page or whipping-boy” to Charles in his boyhood, had 
been in his service ever since, had been recently in France, 
but had returned early in 1646. His connexions with the 
King being so close, and his wiliness notorious, he had been 
arrested by Parliament and committed to the Tower as a spy ; 
and it had cost the Scottish Commissioners some trouble — 
Baillie for one, but especially Gillespie, who was related to 
Murray by marriage — to procure his release on bail. This 
having been accomplished in August, he had been allowed to 
go to his master in Newcastle, the Scottish Commissioners 
vouching that he would use all his influence to bring the 
King into the right path. He had been well instructed by 
Baillie as to all the particulars of the duty so expected from 
him, not the least of which, in Baillie's judgment, was that he 
should get the King to dismiss Hobbes from the tutorship of 
the Prince at Paris. Once with the King, however, Murray 
had forgotten Baillie’s lectures, and relapsed into his wily 
self. Will Murray is let loose upon me from London,” the 
King v/rites to the Queen Sept. 7 ; but on the 14th he writes 
that Murray has turned out very reasonable, and that, though 
he w’^ill not absolutely trust him, the rather because he is not 
a client of the Hamiltons, but plainly inclines more to 
Ai’gyle,” yet he hopes to make good use of him. On the 21st 
we hear of a private treaty ” he has made with Murray ; 
and the result was that, in October, Murray, created Earl of 
Dysart in prospect, was back in London on a secret mission, 
the general aim of which was the conciliation of the Indepen- 
dents. On the condition that the King should surrender on the 
^Militia question, give up the Militia even for his whole life, 
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would the Parliamentary leaders consent to the restoration of 
a Limited Episcopacy after three or five years ? It was a dan- 
gerous mission for Murray, “ so displeasing that it served only 
to put his neck to a new hazard and he was obliged to keep 
himself and his proposals as much within doors as he could.^ 
To the Queen at Paris her husband’s continued hesitation 
on the Episcopacy question seemed positively fatuous. Her 
letters, as well as Jermyn’s and Colepepper’s, had not ceased 
to urge bold concession on that question, and a paction with 
the Scots for Presbytery. Now, accordingly, their counsels 
to this effect became more emphatic. Tlie Queen thought 
the King perfectly right in refusing his personal signature to 
the Covenant, and advised him to remain steady to that 
refusal, and also to his resolution not to let the Covenant be 
imposed upon others ; she was moreover sure that he ought 
not to abandon Ireland or the English Eoman Catholics to 
tlie mercies of Parliament; but, with these exceptions, she 
would close with the Scots and Presbyterians in the matter 
of Church-government, if by that means she could save the 
Militia and the real substance of kingly prerogative. We 
must let them have their way in what relates to the 
Bishops,” she wrote to Charles, Oct. “which thing I 
“ know goes quite against your heart, and, I swear to you, 

“ against mine too, if I saw any one way left of saving them 
“ and not destroying you. But, if you are lost, they are with- 
“ out resource ; whereas, if you should be able again to head 
“ an army, we shall restore them. Keep the Militia, and 
“ never give it uj), and by that all will come back — {Con- 
“ servez-vous la Militia, et n' alandonnez jamais, ct far cela 
“ tout reviendra)” Colepepper, always rough- speaking, used 
more decided language. Nothing remained for the King, he 
wrote, but a union witli the Scottish nation and the English 
Presbyterians against the Independents and Anti-monarchists ; 
and to secure such a union Episcopacy must go overboard. 
His Majesty’s conscience ! Did his Majesty really believe 
that Episcopacy only was jure divino, and that there could 
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be no true Church without Bishops ? If so, Colepepper per- 
sonally did not agree with him, and doubted whether there 
were six Protestants in the world that did. “ Come,’* he 
breaks out at last, the question in short is whether you will 
choose to be a King of Presbytery, or no King and yet 
Presbytery or perfect Independency to be.” ^ 

It was not only by letter that such counsels from France 
reached Charles. Bellievre, who had succeeded Montreuil as 
French ambassador in England, and had been much with the 
King at Newcastle, plying him with the same counsels, had 
reported to Mazarin that some person of credit among the 
English exiles should be sent over, expressly to reason with 
Charles on the all-important point. They seem to have had 
some difficulty at Paris in finding a proper person for the 
mission. To have sent Hobbes, even if he would have gone, 
would have been too absurd. Hobbes a successor of Alex- 
ander Henderson in the task of persuading the King to 
accept Presbytery 1 The person sent, however, wa.s the one 
next to Hobbes in literary repute among the Eoyalist exiles, 
the one most liked by Hobbes, and oftenest in his comj)any. 
He was no other than the laureate and dramatist Will 
Davenant, knowui on the Ixjndon boards by that name for a 
good many years before the war, but now Sir William 
Davenant, knighted by the King in Sept. 1043 for his Ariny- 
plotting and his gallant soldiering. He was over forty years 
of age, and had just turned, or was turning, aEoman Catholic 
in Paris, or perhaps rather a Eoman Catholic Hobbist. 
Clarendon, with a sneer at Davenant's profession of play- 
writer, makes merry over the choice of such an agent by the 
Queen, Jermyn, and Colepepper, and relates the result with 
some malice. Arrived at Newcastle late in September, or 
early in October, Davenant had delivered his letters to the 
King, and proceeded to argue according to his instructions. 
Charles had heard him for a while with some patience, but 
in a manner to show that he did not like the ^Subject of his 
discourse. Determined, however, to do his work thoroughly, 

1 Baillie, II. 389 et seq.\ Rush worth original French in Appendix to Mr. 
VI. 327 tiseq . ; Clarendon, 60.5 ; Hidlam, Bruce’s Charlts 1. ui 1646. 

11. 185-6; and Queen’ j? Letter in the 
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Davenant had gone on, becoming more fluent and confidential. 
It was the advice of all his Majesty’s friends that he should 
yield on the question of Episcopacy I " What friends ? ” said 
the King. “My Lord Jermyn,” replied Davenant. His 
Majesty was not aware that Lord Jermyn had given his 
attention to Church questions. “ My Lord Colepepper/' said 
Davenant, trying to mend his answer. “ Colepepper has no 
religion,” said the King, bluntly ; and then he asked whether 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (i.e. Clarendon himself, then 
Sir Edward Hyde) agreed with Colepepper and Jermyn. 
Davenant could not say he did, for Sir Edward was not in 
Paris with the Prince, as he ought to have been, but in 
Jersey : and he proceeded to convey from the Queen some 
insinuations to Hyde’s discredit. The King, Clarendon is glad 
to tell, had defended him, and said he had perfect trust in 
liim, and was sure he would never desert the Church. Some- 
thing of the wit, or of the Roman Catholic Hobbist and free- 
thinker, had then flashed out in the speech of the distressed 
envoy. He “offered some reasons of his own in which he 
mentioned the Church slightingly.” On this the King had 
blazed into proper indignation, given poor Davenant “ a 
sharper reprehension than he ever did to any other man,” 
told him never to show his face again, and frowned him to 
the door. And so, says Clarendon, “ the poor man, who had 
indeed very good affections,” returned to Paris crestfallen.^ 
Perturbed by the Queen’s difference from him on the 
matter he had most at heart, and saddened by the failure of 
his own schemings in opposite directions, Charles appears to 
have sunk for a time into a state of sullen passiveness, varied 
by thoughts of abdication or escape. By December, however, 
he had again roused himself. By that time. Will Murray 
having returned to him with fresh suggestions from London, 
he had made up his mind to send to the English Parliament 
an Answer to their Nineteen Propositions in detail. He had 


1 Clar. 606, <aad Wood’s Ath. III. and Davenant as Clarendon describes. 

80 i, 806. The King’s Letters mention Davenant had not arrived at Newcastle 

JMvenant’s presence at Newcastle and Sept. 26, but was there Oct. 6. Ho 
the purport of his argument, but without was back iu Paris in November, 

telling of any such scene between him 
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prepared such an Answer, and on the 4th of Decemher he 
sent a draft of it to the Earl of Lanark in Edinburgh. In 
tins draft he goes over the Propositions one by one, signifying 
his agreement where it is complete, or the amount of his 
agreement where it is only partial. In such matters as the 
management of Ireland, laws against the Eoman Catholics, 
&c., he will yield to Parliament ; but he would like an act of 
general oblivion for Delinquents. In the matter of the Militia 
his offer is to resign all power for ten years. In the matter 
of the Church he offers his consent to Presbytery for three 
years, as had been settled by Parliament, with these provi- 
sions — (1) that there be “such forbearance to those who 
through scruple of conscience cannot in everything practise 
according to the said rules as may consist with the rule of 
the Word of God and the peace of the kingdom ; *’ (2) “ that 
his Majesty and his household be not hindered from that 
form of God's service which they have formerly done and 
(3) that he be allowed to add twenty persons of his own 
nomination to the Westminster Assembly, to aid that body 
and Parliament in considering what Church-government shall 
be finally adjusted after the three years' trial of Presbytery. 
Altogether, the concessions were the largest he had yet 
offered, and an elated consciousness of this appears in the 
letter which conveyed the Draft to Lanark for the considera- 
tion of him and his friends in Scotland. Only on one point 
is he dubious. The clause promising a toleration for scru- 
pulous consciences may not please the Scots ! He explains, 
however, that that clause had been inserted “ purposely," to 
make the whole “ relish the better " with the English Inde- 
pendents, and adds, " If my native subjects [the Scots] will so 
“ countenance this Answer that I may be sure they will stick 
“ to me in what concerns my temporal power, I will not only 
“ expunge that clause, but likewise make what declarations I 
“ shall be desired against the Independents, and that really 
without any reserve or equivocation." This was Charles 

all over ! Alas ! Lanark's reply was unfavourable. The 

Toleration clause, he wrote, was but one of the stumbling- 
blocks. As far as he could ascertain Scottish opinion, he 
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dared not promise the least countenance ’’ to the King’s pro- 
posals about the Church, omitting as they did all mention of 
the Covenant, and contemplating an entire re-opening of the 
debate on Presbytery. Nor was it from Lanark only that 
the Draft met discouragement. From the Queen, to whom 
also a copy had been sent, the comments that came, though 
from a point of view different from Lanark’s, were far more 
cutting. The surrender of tlie Militia for ten years amazed 
her. “ By that you liave also confirmed them the Parliament 
for ten years ; which is as much as to say that we shall 
“ never see an end to our misfortunes. For while the Parlia- 
“ ment lasts you are not King ; and, for me, I shall never 
“ again set foot in England. And with this shift of your 
** granting the Militia you have cut your own throat (M avec 
“ /e hiais qne vous avez acccyrM la Milice, vous V07is este coupS 
" la gorge)!* On the promised concession with respect to 
Ireland she remarks : I am astonished that the Irish do not 
“ give themselves to some foreign king ; you will force them 

** to it at last, seeing themselves made a sacrifice.” The 

result was tliat, though the terms of Charles’s draft Answer 
got about, and he was in a manner committed to tliem, the 
message wliich he did formally send to Parliament, on the 
20th of December, was quite different from the Draft. It ex- 
plained that, though lie had bent all his thoughts on the pre- 
paration of a written Answer to the Nineteen Propositions, 
“ the more he endeavoured it he more plainly saw that any 
‘‘ answer he could make would be subject to misinformations 
“ and misconstructions.” He repeats, therefore, his earnest 
desire for a personal treaty in London.^ 

Meanwhile, quite independently of the King, his messages, 
or his wishes, matters had been creeping on to a definite 
issue. For four months now there had been a most intricate 
debate between the Scots and the English Parliament on the 
distinct and yet inseparable questions of the Disposal of tlie 
King’s Person and the Settlement of Money Accounts. Thougli 

1 Burnet’s Hamiltons, 381—389 (for 1646, and Queen’s Letters in Appendix 
the interesting correspondence between to the same ; Rush worth, VI. 393; and 
the King and Lanark) ; King’s Letters, Pari. Hist. III. 537. 
li;i. — Ixii. in Bruce’s Charles 1. in 
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the reasoning on both sides on the first question was from Law 
and Logic, it was heated by international animosity. Lord Lou- 
doun was the chief speaker for the Scottish Commissioners in 
the London conferences ; the great speech on the English side 
was thought to be that of Mr. Thomas Challoner, a Kecruiter 
for Eichmond in Yorkshire ; but the speeches, published and 
unpublished, were innumerable, and a mere abstract of them 
fills forty pages in Eushworth. Not represented by so much 
printed matter now, but as prolix then, was the dispute on 
the question of Accounts. The claim of the Scots for army- 
arrears and indemnity was for a much vaster sum than the 
English would acknowledge. This item and that item were 
contested, and the Accounts of the two nations could not be 
brought to correspond. Not even when the Scots consented 
to a composition for a slump sum roughly calculated was 
there an approach to agreement. The Scots thought 500,000/. 
little enough ; the English thought the sum exorbitant. 
Equally on this question as on the other it was the Indepen- 
dents that were fiercest against the Scots and the most care- 
less of their feelings ; and again and again the Presbyterians 
had to deprecate the rudeness shown to their ‘‘Scottish 
brethren.” And so on and on the double dispute had wound 
its slow length between the two sets of Commissioners, the 
English Parliament looking on and interfering, and the 
Scottish Parliament, after its meeting on the 3rd of November, 
contributing its opinions and votes from Edinburgh.^ 

To Charles in Newcastle all this had been inexpressibly 
interesting. A rupture between the English and the Scots, 
such as would occasion the retreat of the Scots into their own 
country, carrying him with them, was the very greatest of his 
chances ; and it was in the fond dream of such a chance that 
he had procrastinated his direct dealings with the English 
Parliament. But from this dream there was to be a rude 
awakening, it came in December, precisely at the time 
when he was corresponding with the Queen and Lanark over 
his proposed compromises on all the Nineteen Propositions. 
Already, indeed, there had been signs that the divspute between 

^ Rush worth, VI, 322 - 372. 
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the two nations was working itself to an end. By laying 
entirely aside the question of the Disposal of the King’s 
person, and prosecuting the question of Accounts by itself, 
difi&culties had been removed and progress made. It had 
been agreed that the sum to be paid to the Scots should be 
400,000/. in all, one-half to be paid before they left England, 
and the rest in subsequent instalments ; and actually on the 
16th of December the first moiety of 200,000/. was off from 
London in chests and bags, packed in thirty-six carts, to be 
under the charge of Skippon in the North till it should be 
delivered to the Scots. Yes ! but would it ever be delivered 
to the Scots ? Not a word was in writing as to the surrender 
of the King by the Scots, but only about their surrender of 
the English towns and garrisons held by them ; and, so far as 
appeared, the money was to be theirs even if they kept the 
King. Here, however, lay the very skill of the policy that 
had been adopted. Instead of persisting in the theoretical 
question of the relative rights of the two nations in the matter 
of the custody of the King, and wrangling over that ques- 
tion in its unfortunate conjunction with a purely pecuniary 
question, it had been resolved to close the pecuniary question 
by putting down the money in sight of the Scots as undis- 
putedly theirs on other grounds, and allowing them to decide 
for themselves, under a sense of their duty to all the three 
kingdoms, whether they would let Charles go to Scotland 
with them or woidd leave him in England. Precisely in this 
way was the issue reached. But oh ! with what trembling 
among the Scots, what wavering of the balance to the very 
last ! Dec. 16, the very day when the money left London, 
there was a debate in the Scottish Parliament or Convention 
of Estates in Edinburgh, the result of which was a vote that 
the Scottish Commissioners in London should be instructed 
to ‘'press his Majesty’s coming to London with honour, 
safety, and freedom,” for a personal treaty, and that resolu- 
tions should go forth from the Scottish nation " to maintain 
monarchical government in his Majesty’s person and pos- 
terity, and his just title to the crown of England.” This vote, 
passing over altogether the question of the surrender of the 
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King, and pledging the Scots to his interests generally, was a 
stroke in his favour by the Hamilton party in the Conven- 
tion, carried by their momentary preponderance. I3ut the 
flash was brief. There was in Edinburgh another organ of 
Scottish opinion, more powerful at that instant than even 
the Convention of Estates. This was the Commission of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk, or that Committee of the last 
General Assembly whose business it was to look after all 
affairs of importance to the Kirk till the next General 
Assembly should meet. The Commission then in power, by 
appointment of the Assembly of June 1646, consisted of 
eighty-nine ministers and about as many lay-elders; and 
among these latter were the Marquis of Argyle, the Earls 
of Crawford, Marischal, Glencairn, Cassilis, Dunfermline, 
Tullibardine, Buccleuch, Lothian^ and Lanark, besides many 
other lords and lairds. It was in fact a kind of ecclesiastical 
rarliament by the side of the nominal rarliament, and with 
most of the Parliamentary leaders in it, but these so encom- 
passed by the clergy that the Hamilton influence was slight in 
it and the Argyle policy all-prevailing. Now, on the very day 
after that of the Hamilton resolutions in Parliament for the 
King (Dec. 17), and when Parliament was again in debate, 
the Commission spoke out. In “A Solemn and Seasonable 
Warning to all Estates and Degrees of Persons throughout 
the Land ” they proclaimed their view of the national duty. 
Nothing could be more dangerous, they said, than that his 
Majesty should be allowed to come into Scotland, “he not 
having as yet subscribed the League and Covenant, nor satisfied 
the lawful desires of his loyal subjects in both nations ; ” and 
they therefore prayed that this might be prevented, and that, 
in justice to the English, to whom the Scots were bound by 
the Covenant, the King should not be withdrawn at that 
moment from linglish influence and surroundings. This 
opinion of the Commission at once turned the balance in the 
Convention. The resolutions of the previous day were re- 
scinded ; and on tliat and the few following days it was 
agreed, Hamilton and Lanark protesting, that nothing less 
than the King’s absolute consent to the Nineteen Propositions 
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would be satisfactory, and that, unless he made his peace with 
the English, he could not be received in Scotland. When 
the letters with this news reached Charles at Newcastle, ho 
was playing a game of chess. He read them, it is said, and 
went on playing. He had a plan of escape on hand about 
the time, and the very ship was at Tynemouth. But it could 
not be managed.^ 

January 1640-7 was an eventful month. On the 1st it 
was settled by the two Houses that Holdenby House, usually 
called Holrnby House, in Northamptonshire, should be the 
King’s residence during farther treaty with him ; and on the 
Gth the Commissioners were appointed who should receive 
him from the Scots, and conduct him to Holrnby. The Com- 
missioners for the Lords were the Karls of Pembroke and 
Denbigh and Lord Montague ; those for tlie Commons were 
Sir William Armyn (for whom Sir James Harrington was 
substituted). Sir John Holland, Sir Walter Earle, Sir John 
Coke, Mr. John Crewe, and General Browne. On the 13th 
these Commissioners set out from London, with two As- 
sembly Divines, ^Ir. Stephen Marshall and Mr. Caryl, in 
their train, besides a physician and other appointed persons. 
On the 23rd they were at Newcastle. On the whole, the 
King seemed perfectly content. When the English Commis- 
sioners first waited on him and informed him tliat they were 
to convey him to Holrnby, he inquired how the ways were.” 
On Saturday, Jan. 30, the Scots marched out of Newcastle, 
leaving the King Avith the English Commissioners, and 
Skippon marched in. Within a few days more, the 200,000/. 
having been punctually paid, and receipts taken in most 
formal fashion, as prescribed by a Treaty signed at London 
Dec. 23, the Scots were out of England. The Scottish 
political Commissioners (Loudoun, Lauderdale, and Messrs. 
Erskine, Kennedy, and Barclay) had left London imme- 
diately after the conclusion of the Treaty.^ 

^ Rush worth, A 1.381) — 393 ; Burnot’.s Pari. Hist. III. 533 — 538 j BumoCH 
Ilainiltons, 3S9— 39.3 ; Baillio, III. 4, 5; Uamiltons, 39*3—397. Buniet htis a 
Pari. Hi.st. III. r>3.‘^-^536. ciirioun blunder hero, and foiindg a 

2 Commons .Toumals, Jan. 7 and 12, joke on. it. Before tho Scottish Com* 
1846-7 ; Rushworth, VI. 393 — 398 ; iiii.ssbuiers loft London, he says, there 
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With the Scottish lay Commissioners, there returned to 
Scotland at this time a Scot who has been more familiar to 
us in these pages than any of them. For a long time, and 
especially since Henderson had gone, Baillie had been anxious 
to return home. Haying now obtained the necessary j)er- 
mission, he had packed up his books, had taken a formal 
farewell of the Westminster Assembly, in which he had sat 
for more than three years, had received the warmest thanks 
of that body and the gift of a silver cup, and so, in the com- 
pany of Loudoun and Lauderdale, had made his journey north- 
wards, first to Newcastle, thence to Edinburgh, and thence to 
Ids fandly in Glasgow. On the whole, he had left the 
Londoners, and the English people generally, at a moment 
when the state of things among them was pleasing to his 
Presbyterian heart. For, both in the Parliament and in the 
Westminster Assembly, notwithstanding the engrossing in- 
terest of the negotiations with and concerning the King, there 
had been, in the course of the last five months, a good deal 
of progress towards the completion of the Presbyterian settle- 
ment. Thus, in Parliament, there had been (Oct. 9) “ An 
Ordinance for the abolishing of Archbishops and r)ishops 
within the Kingdom of England and the Dominion of Wales, 
and for settling their lands and possessions upon Trustees for 
the use of the Commonwealth.” It was an Ordinance the 
first portion of which may seem but the unnecessary execu- 
tion of a long-dead corpse ; but the second portion was of 


wa.^ a debate in the Commons as to the 
form of the tlianks to be tendered to 
them. It was proposed, bo says, to 
thank them for tbeir rh'Hities and good 
olficeSf bnt the Independents carried it 
by ‘24 votes to strike out tho words goml 
offices and thank them for their cicHitles 
only. And so all those noble cha- 
racters they were wont to give tho 
“ Scottish Commissioners on every occa- 
“ sion concluded now in this, that they 
‘‘ were mil-bred genilewen." On turn- 
ing to the Commons Journals for the 
day in question (Dee. 24, 1646), one finds 
what really occurred. It was i*c ported 
thatUoudoun, Lauderdale, and tho other 
Scottish Commissioners, wore about to 
take their leave, and that they desired 
to know whether they could do any 


.service for the English Parliament with 
tho Parlinmont of Scotland. The vote 
was on the tpicstion whether thank.s 
should bo returned to them ./or all their 
cicilidts ami for this their last I’indqftr, 
The Independents ^Haselrigand Evelyn, 
teller) wanted it to stand so ; the Pres- 
byterians (Stapleton and Sir Roger 
North, tellers) wante<i an addition to 
lie made, i.e., I .suppose, wanted some 
particular use to bo made of the offer 
of the Gommissiouers to convey a mes- 
sage to tho Scottish Parliament. Actu- 
ally it was cairictl by 129 to 10.5 that 
tho question should stand as proposed 
by the Independents ; and, the Ixirds 
concurring next day, the Commissioners 
wei’O thanked in those terms. 
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practical importance, and prepared the way for another mea- 
sure (Nov. 16), entitled “An Ordinance for appointing the 
sale of the Bishops* lands for the use of the Commonwealth.** 
Then in the Westminster Assembly there had been such in- 
dustry over the Confession of Faith that nineteen chapters of 
it had been presented to the Commons on Sept. 25, a dupli- 
cate of the same to the Lords Oct. 1, and so with the residue, 
till on Dec. 7 and Dec. 12 the two Houses respectively had 
the text of the entire work before them. The Houses had 
not yet passed the work, or permitted it to be divulged, but 
had only ordered a certain number of copies to be printed 
for their own use ; nay they had, with what seemed an excess 
of punctiliousness, required the Assembly to send in their 
Scriptural proofs for all the Articles of the Confession ; but 
still, when Baillie left London, that great business might be 
considered off the Assembly*s hands. A good deal also had 
been done in the Gatechisim by the Assembly ; and, if the 
Assembly*s revised edition of Eous*s Metrical Version of the 
Psalms had not received full Parliamentary enactment, that 
was because the Lords still stood out for Mr. Barton*s com- 
peting Version. It was satisfactory to Baillie that, on his 
return to Scotland, he could report to his countrymen that 
so much had been done for the Presbyterianizing of England. 
There were, indeed, drawbacks. Both in London and in Lan- 
cashire, where the machinery of Presbytery was already in 
operation, the procedure w^as a little languid ; and in other 
parts of England, “ owing to the sottish negligence of the 
ministers and gentry of the shires more than the Parliament,** 
they were wofully slow in setting up the Elderships and 
the Presbyteries. Even worse than this was the unchecked 
abundance of Sects and Heresies throughout England, and 
the prevalence of the poisonous tenet of Toleration. An Ordi- 
nance for the suppression of Blasphemies and Heresies, which 
had been occupying a Grand Committee of the Commons 
through September, October, November, and December, had 
not yet emerged into light. These were certainly serious 
causes of regret to Baillie, but his mood altogether was one 
of thankfulness and hope. “ This is the incomparably best 
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people I ever knew if they were in the hands of any governors 
of tolerable parts,” had been his verdict on the English in a 
letter of Dec. 7, when he was preparing to take leave of them. 
An Ordinance against Heresies and Blasphemies would make 
them perfect, and till that came were there not substitutes ? 
Had not a number of the orthodox ministers of Tx)ndon put 
forth a famous treatise, called Jus Divinum Regiminis Eccle- 
siastici, arguing for the Divine Bight of Presbytery in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired ? The Second Part 
of Baillie’s own Dissuasive from the Errors of the Tinu, pub- 
lished just as he was leaving London (Dec. 28, 1646), and 
intended as a parting-gift to the English, might also do some 
good ! And, though he himself was no longer to sit in the 
Westminster Assembly, had he not left there his excellent 
colleagues, Samuel Putherford and George Gillespie ? ^ 


SECOND STAGE OF THE CAPTIVITY: AT HOLMBY HOUSE: 

FEB. 1646-7 — JUNE 1647. 

The King’s Manner of Life at Holmhy — New Omens in his favour from the 
Relations of Parliament to its own Army — Proposals to disbaiul the 
Army and reconstruct part of it for service in Ireland— Summary of Irish 
Affairs since 1641 — Army’s Anger at the proposal to disband it — View 
of the State of the Army : Medley of Religious Opinions in it : Passion 
for Toleration ; Pievalcnce of Democratic Tendencies : The Levellers — 
Detormination of the Presbyterians for tlie Policy of Disbandment, and 
Votes in Parliament to that elfect — Resistance of the Army ; Petitions 
and Remonstrances from the OHicers and Men : Regimental Agitators- - 
CromwelTs Efforts at Accommodation : Fairfjix’s Order for a General 
Rendezvous — Cromwell’s Adhesion to the Army — The Rendezvous at 
Newmarket, and Joyce’s Abduction of the King from Ilolinb}’ — West- 
minster Assembly Business : First Provincial Synod of London : Pro- 
ceedings for the Purgation of Oxford University. 

Holmby or Holdenby House in Northamptonshire had been 
built by Lord Chancellor Hatton in Elizabeth’s time, but 
afterwards purchased by Queen Anne for her son Charles 
while ho was but Duke of York. It was a stately mansion, 

1 Baillie, II. 397—403, 406-7, 410 - mons and Tiovds Journals of dates 
416, and III. 1-5; Rushworth, VI. given; Neal’s Puritans, III. 350-51. 
373—388; Pari. Hist. 111. 518; Com- 
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\vith gardens, very much to the King’s taste. It was not till 
the 16th of February that he arrived there, the journey from 
Newcastle having been broken by halts at various places, at 
each of whicli crowds had gathered respectfully to see him, 
and poor people had begged for his royal touch to cure them 
of the king’s evil. Near Nottingham he had been met by 
General Fairfax, who had dismounted, kissed his hand, and 
then turned back, conveying him through that town, and 
conversing with liim.^ 

During the four months of the King’s stay at Holmby 
his mode of life was very regular and pleasant. Ihe house 
and its appurtenances, being large, easily accommodated not 
only the King and all his permitted servants, but also the 
l^arliameutary Commissioners and their retinue, besides 
Messrs. Marshall and Caryl, Colonel Graves as military com- 
mandant, and the under-officers and soldiers of the guard. 
The allowance of Parliament for the King’s own expenses 
was 50/. a day, so that all the tables were as well furnished 
as they used to be when his Majesty was in a peaceful and 
flourishing state.” At meal-times the Commissioners always 
waited upon his ^lajesty, and the two chaplains were gene- 
vally also present. It was almost his only complaint that 
Parliament persisted in keepung these two reverend gentlemen 
about him, and would not let him have chaplains of Ids own 
persuasion. But, tliongh he declined the religious services of 
Messrs. Marshall and Caryl, and said grace at table himself 
rather than ask them to do so, ho was civil to them person- 
ally, and allowed such of his servants as chose to attend 
their sermons. On Sundays Charles kept himself (piitc re- 


I Rushworih, VI. 1198 ; Whitlockc 
(ed. 1853), 11. 115; Sir Thomaii Her- 
bert’s Mt-moirnofthe hint Two Venrs of the 
Rei;/n of Ki luj Vho.rh's I . (1813/, 13—15, 
Herbert wa^ a kinsman and in'oUij^ of 
tho Pembroke family, who h.ad travelled 
much in the East, published an account 
of hi.s travels, and had acquired quiet 
and aesthotie taste.s. He had been in 
various post.s of Parliamentary employ- 
ment, procured for him by l^hilip, Earl 
of Pembroke ; but, having? accompanied 
that Earl when ho went to Newcastle as 
o no of tho Commissioners to take charge 
o f tho King, he had attractcfl tho King’s 


regard, so that, on tIiO«lismis.sal of some 
oAho Kings attendants at Holmby, he 
was selected to bo one of tlic grooms of 
tho bedcharnher. Ho romaincil faith- 
fully with tlie King to liis death, 
cherished his memory afterwards, was 
made a baronet by Charles IT. after tho 
Restoration, and died in lb8I. Two or 
three years before liis ^loath he wrote, 
at a friend’s request, tlic above* men- 
tioned Memoir.^, containing interesting 
reminiscences and anecdotes of Charles 
in his captivity. They were reprinted 
in 1702 and again in 1813 (soo a memoir 
of Herbert in Wood’s Ath. IV, 15 — 42). 
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tired to his private devotions and meditations, and on other 
days two or three hours were always spent in reading and 
study. Among his favourite English books were Bishop An- 
drewes's Sermons, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Herbert’s 
Poems, Fairfax’s Tasso, Harrington’s Ariosto, Spenser’s Faery 
Queene, and, above all, Shakespeare’s Plays, his copy of the 
Second Folio Edition of which is still in extant, with the 
words Bum sinro spcro: O. E” written on it by his own 
hand. But he read also in Greek and Latin, and fluently in 
French, Italian, and Spanish. At dinner and supper he ate 
of but a few dishes, and drank sparingly of beer, or wine and 
water mixed by himself. He disliked tobacco extremely, and 
was offended by any whiff of it near his presence. Ilis chief 
relaxations were playing at chess after meals, and walking 
much in the garden ; but, not unfrequently, as he was fond of 
bowls and there was no good bowling-green at Holmby, he 
would ride to Lord Spencer’s house at Althorp, about three 
miles off, or even to Lord Vaux’s at Harrowden, nine miles 
off, at both of which places there were excellent bowling- 
greens and beautiful grounds. In these rides, of course, he 
was well attended and watched, but still not so strictly but 
that a packet could sometimes be conveyed to him by a 
seeming country-bumpkin on a bridge, or a letter in cipher 
entrusted to a sure hand. Always through the night at 
Holmby a light was kept burning in tlie King’s chamber, in 
the form of a wax-cake and wick inside a large silver basin on 
a low table by the bed, on which also were 2)laced the King’s 
two watches and the silver bell w ith which lie called his 
grooms. This custom had begun at Oxford and had become 
invariable.^ 


1 '^ishworOi, VT. 452-4; Pari. Hist. 
III. 551 and 557-0; Clar. G08; but 
cLiotly Horboi’t's Monioira, 15 — 25, G1 — 
G5, 121—1*26, and Idl. It is reinavkablo 
that Herbert, who mentions the other 
favonvito English books of Charles 
namoil in tbo text, does not moniioii 
Shakospenro ; for Charles’s copy of the 
Second Folio, now in tho Royal Library 
at Windsor, was given to Herbert him- 
self by Cliarlos before his death, and 
bears, in addition to the inscription in 
Charles’s hand, this in Herbert s, ** E,v 


<7o)io a hsi )H i Car. .wjvo sno 

/mm Hiss. T. Ihrlurt" (Lowndes by 
Bohn, ‘2, *257). Herbert mentions that 
Dum sjiiro .9piro was a favourite motto 
with Charles, inscribed by him on many 
books. Fait that Shakespeare was a 
prime favonvito of Charles wc havo 
IVIilton’s authority in the well-known 
phrase in the — ^^one whom 

wo well know was tJio closet companion 
of those his solitudes, William SShake- 
spearo.'* 
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Of course there were continued negotiations between 
Charles and the Parliament. Anything done in this way, 
however, during the four’ months of the stay at Holmby, 
hardly desen^es notice. For at that time there was a huge new 
clouding of the air in England, pregnant with no one knew 
what changes, and making the postponement of conclusions 
between the King and the Parliament quite natural on both 
sides. All the world has heard of the extraordinary quarrel 
between the Long Parliament and its own victorious Army. 

The war being over, and the troublesome Scots out of 
England at last, what remained but to disband the Parlia- 
mentarian Army, and enter on a period of peace, retrenched 
expense, and renewed industry? This was what all the 
orthodox 2 )oliticians, and especially all the Preshyteriahs, 
were saying. In the very act of saying it, however, they 
faltered anti explained. By disbanding they did not mean 
complete disbanding ; some force must still bo kept up in 
England for garrison duty, as a police against fresh Iloyalist 
attempts; they meant the disbanding of all beyond the 
moderate force needed for such use ; nay, they did not even 
then mean actual disbanding of all the surplus ; they contem- 
plated the immediate re-enlistment and re-organization of a 
goodly portion of the surplus for service in another employ- 
ment. What that Avas, who needed to' be told? Did tliere 
not remain for England a tremendous and long-postponed 
duty beyond her own bounds ? Xow at length, now at length, 
was there not leisure to attend to the case of unha,[)py 
Ireland ? 

Unhappy Ireland ! Her history at any time is hard to 
write ; but no human intellect could make a clear story of 
those five particular years of triple distractedness which inter- 
vene between the murderous Insurrection of 1G41-2 (Vol. 11. 
pp. 308 — 314) and the beginning of 1647. One can but 
note a few points. 

Through the first year or more of the Insurrection there 
seemed to be but two parties in Ireland. Tliere was tlie vast 
party of the Insurgents, or Confederates, including the ^vhoh 
Uoman Catholic population of the island, both the old Irish 
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natives, who had mainly begun the Eebellion, and the Catho- 
lics of English descent who had joined in it. Gradually the 
mere spasmodic atrocity of the first Eebels had been changed 
into something like an organized warfare, commanded in 
chief by Generals Preston and Owen Eoe O’Neile, while the 
political conduct of the Eebellion and the government of 
Confederate Ireland had been provided for by the assembling 
^at Kilkenny of a Parliament of Eoman Catholic lords, pre- 
lates, and deputies from towns and counties, and by the 
appointment by that body of county-councils, provincial 
councils, and a supreme executive council. The other party 
in Ireland was the small Protestant party, consisting of the 
mixed English and Scottish pojoulation of certain districts of 
the east and north coasts, with the surviving Protestants from 
other parts amongst them, and Avith Dublin and other strong- 
holds still in their possession. At their head ought to have 
been the Earl of Leicester, Strafford s successor in the Irish 
Lord-Lieutenancy. But, as Leicester had been detained in 
England by the King, the inanagerneiit had devolved on the 
Lords Justices and Councillors resident in Dublin, and on their 
military assessor, James Butler, 12th Earl of Ormond, who 
had been Lieutenant-General of the Irish forces under Straf- 
ford. In fact it was this able Ormond that had to fight the 
Eebellion. Though supplies and forces, Avith some good 
otlicers, Avere sent over from England, and a special army of 
Scots under General Monro had been lent to the English 
Parliament for service in Ulster, it Avas still Ormond that had 
to direct in chief. His success had been very considerable. 

In the course of 1G43, howcA^er, after the Civil War had 
begun in l^nigland, Ireland and the Eebellion there had 
become related in a strangely complex manner to the struggle 
betAveeii the King and the Parliament. Whatever share the 
King may have had, through the Queen, in first exciting the 
Eoman Catholics, he had come to regard the Irish distraction 
as a magazine of chances in his favour. If he could get into 
his own hands the command of the Protestant forces em- 
ployed in putting down the Eebellion, he Avould have an 
ai iny in Ireland ready for his service generally, and the policy 
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would then be to come to an arrangement with the Eomau 
Catholic Insurgents, so as to free that army, and i)erhaps the 
Insurgents too, for his service in England. Now, though the 
Lords Justices and most of the Councillors in Dublin were 
Parliamentarian in their sympathies, Ormond was a Eoyalist, 
of a family old in Ireland, far from fanatical in his own Pro- 
testantism, and with many relatives and friends among the 
Eoman Catholics. Willing enough, therefore, to fight on 
against the Confederates, he was yet as willing, on instructions 
from Oxford, to make an arrangement with them in the King’s 
interests. Actually, on the 15tli of September, 1G43, he did 
make a year’s truce with the Eebels, which permitted the 
despatch of some portions of his own force, mixed with Irish 
Eoman Catholics, to the King’s assistance in England. Vehe- 
ment had been the outcry of the English Parliamentarians 
over this breach of the King’s compact with them to leave 
the conduct of the Irish war wholly to the Parliament ; and 
from that moment there were two Protestant powers or 
trusteeships for the management of the Irish Eebellion. 
Ormond, made a Marquis, and raised to the Lord-Lieutenancy 
in Leicester’s idace (Jan. 1G43-4), was trustee for the King, 
and continued to rule in Dublin, bound by his truce. In 
other parts of Ireland, however, the war was maintained in 
the interests of Parliament and by instructions from Loudon 
— in Munster by Lord Inchiquin; in Connaught by Sir 
Charles Coote ; and in Ulster by Monro and his Scots, in con- 
jimction with English officers and advisers. So the imbroglio 
had gone on, a mere chaos of mutual sieges and skirmishes in 
bogs, and Ireland in fact, through the stress of the (hvil War 
at home, all but abandoned to herself in the meantime. The 
Confederates Avere stronger after the end of Ormond’s year of 
truce than they had been before ; and in 1G45 they were 
up again against Ormond, as well as against Inchiquin, Coote, 
and Monro. They had already received help from France 
and Spain, and in Oct. 1G45 there arrived among them no 
less than a Papal nuncio. Archbishop Einuccini, witli a rotiiiuo 
of other Italians, to take possession of the tumult in the 
name of his Holiness, and regulate it sacerdotally. In this 
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complexity Ormond had still kept his footing. He had kept 
it even in the midst of a sudden shock given to his Vice- 
royalty by Charles himself. 

Without Ormond’s knowledge, Charles had been trafficking 
for months with the Confederate Irish Catholics through 
another plenipotentiary. In Jan. 1645-G it came out, by acci- 
dent, that the lioman Catholic Earl of Glamorgan, to whose 
presence in Ireland for some months no x:)articular significance 
had been attached, had been treating, in Charles’s name, for 
a Peace with the Confederates on the basis not merely of a 
repeal of all penal laws against their Eeligion, but even of 
its establishment in Ireland. All Eritain and Ireland were 
aghast at the discovery, and even Ormond reeled. Eecover- 
ing himself, however, he did what he could to save Charles 
from the results of his own double-dealing. Glamorgan was 
imprisoned for a time, with tremendous threats ; all publicity 
was given to Charles’s letters authorizing proceedings against 
him as ‘'one Avho either out of falseness, presumption, or 
" folly, hatli so hazarded the bleinishing of his Majesty’s 
" reputation with his good subjects, and so impertinently 
" framed these Articles out of his own head ; ” and mean- 
while Charles’s letters of consolation to Glamorgan, with his 
thanks, and promises of " revenge and reparation,” remained 
private. 

One consecpience of the Glamorgan exposure, happening 
as it did when the King had been all but completely beaten 
in England, was a resolution of Parliament that Irisli affairs 
should be managed thenceforward not by the mere Committee 
for these affairs meeting at Derby House, Westminster, and 
communicating with Inchiquin, Coote, and others in Ireland, 
but by " a single person of honour,” in fact a Parliamentary 
Lord- Lieutenant. For this high post there was chosen Philip 
Sidney, Viscount Lisle, M.P. for Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight. This was partly a tribute to Lord Lisle’s own zeal 
and to service he had already rendered in Ireland, partly a 
compliment to his father, the Earl of Leicester, whom Charles 
hud displacicd from the Lord-Lieutenancy to make way for 
Ormond. Accordingly, from April 1G4G, while Ormond re- 
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inained in power for Charles at Dublin, it was in the name of 
Lord Lisle, as Lord Lieutenant-General,’' that all commis- 
sions for Parliament respecting Ireland were issued. Lord 
Lisle, however, had not gone over to Ireland, but had been 
waiting till he could take troops with him. It remained, 
therefore, for Ormond to do what he finally could in Ireland 
for the fallen King. He had been in negotiation with the 
Confederates for a Peace on more respectable terms than 
Glamorgan’s, and yet valuable for the King; and though, 
after Charles’s flight to the Scots, letters had come from 
JiTewcastle (June 11) countermanding previous instructions, 
Ormond had persevered. On the 28th of July, 164G, Oriiioyid's 
Articles of Peace tvith the Irish liehels were signed at Dublin 
and published for general information. They promised the 
repeal of all acts against the Homan Catholic Eeligion in 
Ireland, and admission of Eoman Catholics to a proportion 
of all places of public trust; and the recompense was to 
be an army of 10,000 Irish for his Majesty’s assistance in 
England. The indignation among the Parliamentarians in 
Ireland, and throughout England and Scotland, was immense, 
and Ormond was the best-abused man living. Fortunately 
for him, he was extricated from the consequences of his 
own Treaty. The Papal Nuncio disowned it as insulting to 
the Church after Glamorgan’s ; the Eoman Catholic clergy 
gathered round tlie Nuncio ; there were riots wherever it was 
proclaimed ; exeonnnunications were thundered against its 
adherents ; the Confederate Commissioners who had made 
tlie Treaty were imprisoned; the Nuncio himself became 
generalissimo, and, with Owen Eoe O’Neile’s army on one 
.si(Ie of him and General Preston’s on the other, declared war 
afresh against Ormond, and marched in his robes upon 
Dublin. For Ormond then there remained one plain duty. 
To save Englisli rule and the existence of Protestantism in 
Ireland, lie must liand over Dublin and the entire manage- 
ment of the war to the English Parliament. Having procured 
the King’s full consent, ho began a treaty with Parliament to 
this effect in Nov. 164G. As he was staunch in liis desire to 
make the best bargain for the King lie could, lie was in no 
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huiTy ; so that in February 1646-7, when the King was taken 
to Holmby, Ormond Avas still in Dublin, going on with the 
Treaty. In reality, however, by that time Ireland Avas as 
good as transferred to the Parliament. They had acted on 
the knowledge. Dec. 23, 1646, ^'Eesolved that this House doth 
declare that they Avill prosecute and carry on an offensive war 
in Ireland for the regaining of that kingdom to the obedience 
“ of the kingdom of England;” Jan. 4, 1646-7, Eesolved 
“ that an Ordinance be fortliAvith prepared and brought in for 
“ establishing and settling the same Form of Church-govern- 
“ ment in the kingdom of Ireland as is or shall be established 
“ in the kingdom of England : ” such Avere tAvo momentous 
votes of the Commons when the King was about to leave 
Newcastle. Kay, on the 28th of January, Avhen the Scots 
Averc handing over the King to the English, Lord Lisle had 
left London for Ireland to assume his Lord-Lieutenancy. A 
new sAvord of State had been made for him ; his Irish Council, 
of nine members at 500/. a year each, had been nominated ; 
and, at his special request, Major Thomas Harrison of the 
New Model had accompanied him.^ 

AVliat could Lord Lisle do without troops ? Xoav was the 
time for England to perform fully for ‘‘ the gasping and 
bleeding Island ” that duty of Avhich, Avith all the excuse of 
her own pressing needs, she had been long too negligent. 
Koav Avas the time to revenge the massacre of 1641, and re- 
subject Ireland to English rule and the one only right faith 
and Avorsbip). And Avere not the means at liaiid ? An army 
of 25,000 or 30,000 Englishmen Avas now standing idle : Avliy 
not disband and cashier part of them, and recast the rest into 
a new army for the service of Ireland ? The question Avas 
obvious and natural to all ; but it Avas put most loudly by the 
Presbyterians, because of a peculiar interest in it. They had 
never liked the Army of the Kew Model ; all its victories 


^ Auihorilios f or tlio sumnuuy of 1 1 ish 
affairs from 1(541 to 1(54 7 given in the 
text aro — lluwh worth, Vl. 2SS -‘24t) ; 
Olar. (541, and at various other points ; 
AVhitlocko under Jau. 25 and 2S and 
Mai’ch f), 164C~7 ; (Jodwiii. I, 245 
and II. 102 et seq . ; Commons 


Journals of dates given, uatli other 
entries from Dec. 16it5 to Feb. 1646-7 ; 
and Carte’s Ormond. Carte’s large book 
is of some value from the abuudanco of 
information that was at his disposal, but 
is intrinsically silly.. 
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had not reconciled them to it, or made them cease to regret 
the Army of the Old Model. That had been a respectable 
army, with the Earl of Essex at its head ; this was an army 
of Independents, Sectaries, Tolerationists. Might not the dis- 
banding of this army be so managed as to be at once a deli- 
verance of England from a great danger and the salvation of 
Ireland ? What was necessary in the process was to get rid 
of Cromwell, his followers among the officers, and the most 
peccant parts of tlie soldiery, so as to leave a sufficient mass 
to be re-formed, witli additions, into an army of tlie Old !Model 
type, the command of which might be given to Fairfax if he 
would take it, or perhaps to honest Skij)pon, or, best of all, 
to Sir William Waller.^ 

This had been the understanding between the English 
Presbyterians and their Scottish friends since the close of the 
war,^ There was, however, another party likely to have a 
voice in the business. This was the Army itself. 

Never under the sun had there been sucli an array before. 
It was not large according to our modern ideas of armies : 
only some 25,000 or 30,000 men, four-fifths of them foot- 
soldiers and the lest liorse-troopers and dragoons. But imagine 
these all hardy men, thoroughly drilled and discii)lined, and 
conscious that it was they who had done the work, they who 
had fought the Ijattles, they who had saved England. Imagine 
farther that this Army liad somehow come to be constituted, 
through its entire mass, on Crom wells extraordinary principle, 
announced by him to Hampden at the beginning of the war, 
that the power of an army depends ultimately on the spirit,” 
or intrinsic moral mood, of the individuals composing it. 
Imagine that the atoms of this army were all ''men of a 
spirit,” men who liad not fought as hirelings, but as earnest 
partakers in a great cause. Imagine them, if you like, as 
an army of fanatics. This phrase, however, might mislead, 
unless qualified. 

The common conception of an army of fanatics is that of 
an army mad for one set of tenets. Now the Parliamentary 


1 In a letter of Baillio’s, October 2, 1646, he expects ** the Sectarian Army 
diebanded and that parly humbled.” 
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Army was really, as the Presbyterians called it, an Army of 
Sectaries. It was a miscellany of all the forms of Puritan 
belief known in England, with forms of belief included that 
were not Puritan. The much largest proportion, after Presby- 
terians, of whom there were many, and ordinary Indepen- 
dents, of whom there were more, were Sectaries of the fervid 
and devout sorts, such as Baptists, Old Brownists, and Anti- 
nomians, with mystical Millenaries and Seekers, all passion- 
ately Scriptural, saturated with the language and history of 
the Old Testament, and zealously Anti-Iiomanist and Anti- 
prelatic; and these, on tlic whole, were the men after 
Cromwell’s heart. Such, among others, was Harrison — whom 
Baxter, who had seen mucli of him, classes at this time among 
the Anabaptists and Antinomians, telling us he would not 
'' dispute at all [with Baxter], but he would in good discourse 
‘‘ very fluently pour out himself in the extolling of Free 
Grace, which was savoury to those that had right ])rinciples, 
“ though he had some misunderstandings of Free Grace him- 
self: ” a man, adds Baxter, “of excellent natural parts for 
“ affection and oratory, but not well seen in the principles of 
“ his Eoligion ; of a sanguine complexion; naturally of such a 
“ vivacity, hilarity, and alacrity, as another man hath when 
“ he hath drunken a cup too much ; ” and whom Baxter had 
once heard, in a battle, when the enemy began to flee, “ with 
a loud voice break forth into the praises of God, with fluent 
expressions, as if he had been in a rapture.” But there were 
also in the army Sectaries of a cooler or easier order — ^Armi- 
nians, Anti-Sabbatarians, Anti-Scriplurists, Familists, and 
Sceptics. Hardly a form of odd opinion mentioned in our 
conspectus of English Sects in a former chapter but had 
representatives in the Army ; may, new speculative oddities 
had broken out in some regiments ; and it may be doubted 
whether even in the English mind of our own time there is 
any form of speculation so peculiar as not to have had its 
prototype or lineal progenitor in that mass of steel-clad 
theorists contemporary with the Westminster Assembly. 
Nor did each man keep his theory to himself. There were 
constant prayer-meetings in companies and regiments, and 
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meetings for theological debate ; troopers or foot-soldiers off 
duty 'svould expound or harangue to their fellows in camp, or 
even from the pulpits of parish-churches when such were 
convenient ; whenever the Army halted there was a hum of 
holding-forth. There were army-chaphiins, it is true, and 
some of tliem, such as Peters, Dell, and Saltmarsh, great 
favourites ; but, on the whole, the regular cloth was in dis- 
repute : those who belonged to it were spoken of as the 
Levites or priests by profession ; the need for such a profession 
was voted obsolete ; and any man was held to be as good for 
the preaching office as any other, if he liad the preaching gift. 
And witli the resj^ect for ordination had vanished the respect 
for most of the regular Church-forms and symbols. Not only 
did preaching officers and troopers, when they chanced to 
enter parish-churches, often eject the regular ministers from 
the pulpits, and hold forth themselves instead — in whicli kind 
of practice Colonel Ilewson and Major Axtell are repoi ted to 
have been conspicuous; but the contempt for established 
decencies of worship had vented itself, at least in occasional 
instances, in very profane humours. Soldiers had scandalized 
country-congregations by sitting with their hats on during 
prayer and singing ; and Hewson’s men were said onee to 
have kept i)Ossessioii of a parish-church for eight days, 
having a fire in the chancel, and smoking tobacco ad lihituvi. 
Such Avere, doubtless, mere excesses liere and there, whicli 
would have l)een rebuked by the more serious men who 
formed the bulk of the Army; but it is cpiitc certain that 
even among these that extreme kind of Independency had 
become common which repudiated a National Church of any' 
kind whatsoever, nay denied that there was any Church on 
earth at all, any system of spiritual ordinances visibly from 
God, anything but a great invisible brotherhood of Saints, 
Avalking in this life’s darkness, passionately using meanwhile 
this symbol and that to feature forth the unimaginable, glad 
above all in the great glow of the present Bible, but expect- 
ing also, each soul for itself, rays and shafts from the Light 
beyond. Of this kind of indifTerency to all competing forms 
of external worship, and even of doctrine, combined Avith 
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either a mystical and dreamy piety, or a wildly-fervid enthu- 
siasm, Dell and Saltmarsh, among the army-chaplains, seem 
to have been the most noted exponents ; but it was really a 
modification of tliat which is already known to us as the 
Scelccrism of Roger Williams. At all events, that absolute 
doctrine of Toleration which Roger Williams had propounded, 
and which was logically inseparable in his mind from Inde- 
pendency at its purest, had found its largest disciplesliip 
in the Parliamentary Army. Toleration to some extent was 
the universal Army tenet ; even the Presbyterians of the 
Army, with some exceptions, had learnt to be Tolerationists in 
some degree. But a very full principle of Toleration had 
possessed most, and the most absolute possible principle was 
avowed by many. '‘If I should worship the Sun or Moon, 

“ like the Persians, or that pewter-pot on the table, nobody 
“ has anything to do with it,’' one sectary had been heard to 
say; and some oven had “justified the Irish Rebellion,” on 
the ground that the Irish “ did it for the liberty of their con- 
sciences and for their country.” If this last extreme applica- 
tion of the Toleration doctrine did actually come from the 
mouth of a sectary serving in the Army (which is not quite 
clear from the report), it must be regarded, I suspect, as one of 
those eccentricities of mess-table debate which, when Baxter 
talked of them to Colonel Purefoy, vouching that he had 
heard such things himself, that officer indignantly refused to 
credit, saying, “ If N^oll Cromwell should hear any soldier 
speak but such a word, he would cleave his crown.” Pre- 
cisely the Toleration doctrine, however, was that in which 
(h'omwcll himself Avas most thorough-going and most dis- 
tinctly the representative of the whole Army. Even Baxter, 
after his two years of army-chaplaincy, spent in observing 
the medley of sects around him and combating their errors, 
could not refer Cromwell with positive certainty to any one 
of the Sects. He seemed most for the Anabaptists, Antino- 
mians, and Seekers, but “did not openly profess Avhat opinion 
he was of himself.” Ihit on Toleration of Religious Differences 
he was explicit and decided. All that were most to his mind 
in the Army “he tied together by the point of Liberty of 
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Conscience, wliich was the common interest in which they 
did unite.’’ ^ 

There were three reasons why this extraordinary Army 
should object to being disbanded : — (1) They had large and 
long-deferred claims upon the Parliament for arrears of pay, 
compensation for losses, provision for the wounded and dis- 
abled and for widows and orphans, indemnity also for illegal 
or questionable acts done in the time of war. Was the Army 
to let itself be disbanded without due security on these points ? 
(2) There was the unsettled question of Eeligious Toleration. 
The whole drift of things in the Parliament and in the West- 
minster Assembly seemed to be to a uniform and compulsorj^* 
Presbyterianism ; and was that a prospect to which the Army, 
or nine-tenths of it, could look forward placidly ? The Army 
did not want to undo the Presbyterian settlement as already 
decreed, but they were unwilling to disband before a Tolera- 
tion under tliat settlement had been arranged. (3) Over and 
above these two reasons, and in powerful conjunction with 
them, was another. The Army, although an Army, had not 
ceased to regard itself as a portion of the English people ; 
nay, it had come to regard itself as a select portion of that 
people, whose opportunities of thinking and reasoning on poli- 
tical affairs had been peculiarly good. It had come to be, in 
its own belief, an organ of political opinion, representing 
wishes and feelings of large parts of the population Avhich were 
not represented in Parliament, and representing these in the 

^ This rlo.scription of tho Parliamcn- innocent enough, or only very rough 
tary Army is a digest of the best know- jokes, as wlicn a soldier told a godly 
ledge I have been able to form from old woman that, if she did not believe 
various readings in contemporary books in universal redemption, she would bo 
and study of Army documents; but par- damned. Perhaps his most horril)lo 
ticulars of it arc from Unxter’s Aut<)- stoiy is that of some soldiers taking a 
biography (10 ‘j 6), Part I. 52—57, and horse into a village church in Hunts 
Edwards’s Gangnena, Parts IT. and and baptizing him in all duo form at 
III. pauim. ’fho goofl, though narrow tho font, giving him the name of Esau 
and hypochoiiflriae, Ikixter may bo because he was hairy. Tho story, with 
thoroughly redied on for whatever ho a certificate of its truth by seven of tho 
vouches as a faL t kno wn to himself ; villagers, will bo foun<l in (xangraena, 
oihcrrsii&Qf nt.m tfrono. IMwarrls has to Part III. 17, 1?^. Put, if tho atrocity 
bo put into tho witness-box fiiifl cross- ever did occur, its date, according to 
examined unmercifully, not as a wilful Edwards himself, was Juno 2, 1644, i.e. 
liar, but rw an incrctlibly spiteful in tho time of tho Old Model Army, to 
collector of gossip for tho Presby- which the very objection of Cromwell 
torians. After all, many of the so-called and others was that it did not consist 
riV)aldriGs and profanities reported by sufficiently of men of a spirit.” 
him of the Army Sectaries turn out 
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form of conclusions for the future more radical and more 
definite than any that Parliament alone was ever likely to 
work out. In short, those democratic ideas the prevalence 
of which in the Army had so surprised Baxter when he first 
joined it had now become paramount. It was not only that 
the Army had formed views more severe than those of the 
Presbyterians as to the proper terms of the settlement to be 
made with the King ; it was that the Army thought the pre- 
sent the time for discussing the whole subject of the consti- 
tution of the country. The House of Lords, for example! 
Whether there should be a Peerage at all, legislating in a 
separate House by mere hereditary right, might be a very fair 
question, and was one on which the Army had pretty decided 
opinions. But that the House of Lords then sitting — not the 
assembled Peerage of England at all, but a mere fifth-part of 
that Peerage, in the shape of some twenty-eight persons meet- 
ing from day to day, sometimes as few as half-a-dozen of 
them at a time, and not only partaking with the other House 
in the legislation, but often obstructing that House, thwarting 
it, throwing out its measures, — that this should continue who 
would maintain ? No 1 the House of Lords must go, and the 
sole House in England must be the other House, the “ House 
of Eepresenters/' But here too there was room for improve- 
ment. The House of Commons then sitting was numerically 
substantial piiough, now that it had been Kecruited ; and no 
one could look back on the great things wdiicli the House 
had done without gratitude and admiration. But were there 
not signs of exhaustion, debility, and wrong-headedness, even 
in that House, arising partly from its long independence of 
the People, partly from the imperfect system of sulfrage under 
winch it had been elected. Only in an imperfect sense could 
the existing House be called a House of Eepreseiiters and, 
as soon as should be convenient, it must be dissolved and 
succeeded by a House fully deserving that name. For the 
election of such a House there must be a reform of the 
details of the electoral system, including the abolition of 
such anomalies as the return of one-twelfth of the whole 
House by the single and remote county of Cornwall, and a 
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redistribution of scats in accordance with the proportions of 
population and property in the various parts of England. All 
these ideas, and many more, anticipating with surprising ex- 
actness the Parliamentary Keform movements of much later 
times, were agitating the Parliamentary Army while the King 
was in his captivity at Ifolmby. Pamphlets from London, 
actively circulated among the regiments, aided the discussion 
and supjdied it with topics and catch- words. Especially 
popular among the soldiers, and keeping up their excite- 
ment more particularly against the House of Lords, were the 
pamphlets that came from John Lilburne and an associate 

of his named Pichard Overton. Lilburne, whom we left in 

October 1645, just released from the short imprisonment to 
which he had been committed by the Commons {ante, p. 390), 
had gone on again in his old pugnacious way, till, by Prynne's 
contrivance, he found himself in the clutches of the Lords. 
Called before that House, in June 1C4G, for a Letter he had 
printed, called The Just Man's Justification, he had amazed 
the Peers by conduct such as they had never seen before. 
He had refused to kneel, refused to take off liis hat, refused 
to hear the charges against him, stopped his ears while they 
were read, denied the jurisdiction of the Peers, stamped at 
them, glared at them, told them his whole mind about them, 
appealed to the Commons as tlie solo power in tlie State, and 
altogether behaved like a mad ox. They had consequently 
fined him 4,000/., and committed him to Newgate for seven 
years. For similar offences to the Peers, and similar con- 
tumacy when charged with them, Kicliard Overton, a printer 
and assiduous publisher of pamphlets, had also been sent to 
prison two months afterwards (Aug. 1046). There was con- 
siderable sympathy with both among the Londoners, and tlio 
Independents in the Commons had taken up Lilburne’s case 
and procured the appointment of a Committee on it. Nor 
even in Newgate, it appears, had lie been debarred the use of 
pen and ink ; for, in addition to his former pami)lilets, there 
liad come from him fiercer and fresh ones — Anatohiij of tlie 
Lords' Tyranny, London's Lihcrty in Chains, The Free Maris 
Freedom, The OpjrTcssed Mans Oppressions, The Resolved Mans 
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Resolution, &c. These were the pamphlets of Lilburne which, 
together with Overton's, one of which was An Arrow Shot 
into the Prerogative Bowels of the Arhitmry House of Lords, 
were popular with the common soldiers of the Parliamentary 
Army, and nursed that especial form of the democratic pas- 
sion among them which longed to swec]) away the House of 
Lords and see England governed by a single Eepresentative 

House. Baxter, who reports this growth of democratic 

opinion in the Army from his own observation, distinctly re- 
cognises in it the beginnings of that rough ultra-Eepublican 
imrty which afterwards became formidable under the name of 
The Levellers. All the while, however, there was also a 
quiet formation, in some of the superior and more educated 
minds of the Army, of sentiments essentially Eepublican, but 
more reserved and tentative in the style of their Eepubli- 
canism. Among these minds too it had become a question 
whether a mere settlement with the King even on the basis 
of the Nineteen Propositions would suffice, and whether the 
hour had not come for organic changes in the Constitution 
of Jhigland. Perhaps the leader of Army thought in this 
direction was Cromweirs son-in-law Treton.^ 

That the English Presbyterians, bereft now even of that 
overrated support which had been afforded them by the pre- 
sence of a Scottish Army in England, should have rushed 
into a struggle with the English Army, such as it has been 
described, without trying so much as a compromise on the 
Toleration question, is one of the greatest examples of poli- 
tical stupidity on record. They seem to have calculated 
mainly on the fact that they had a majority in Parliament. 
Of the few Lords forming the Uj)per House they could count 
nearly all as decidedly with them. In the Commons, too, 
where the balance had always been more nearly equal, Pres- 
byterianism had of late been gaining force. Why it had 
been so is not very obvious. The latest Eecruiters may have 
been politicians of a more Presbyterian type than the earlier 
ones ; and of these earlier Eecruiters some who had come in 

1 Baxter ni supra; Gaiigracna, Part case), and Aug. 11 (Ovorton’s)|; Godwin, 
III. passitti; Lords .Journals, .Tuno 10, II. 407 .wy. ; Wood’s Ath. III. 353. 
11, 23, and July 11, 1(34 13 (Lilburno’s 
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as Independents may have veered round. Men whose opinions 
are not very decided tend naturally to the winning side, and 
the King’s fliglit to the Scots and their long possession of 
him had put rreshyterianism in the likelihood to win. How- 
ever it had happened, the Presbyterians had of late been 
preponderating in the Commons. In a vote on Sept. 1, 1640, 
afiecting the relations of the Parliament to the Scots, the 
Presbyterians had beaten the Independents by 140 to 101 ; 
in another vote on Dee. 25, on the rpiestioji wliether tlie 
M’ords “according to the Covenant” vshould be added to a 
Pesolution, the I'eaM or Presbyterians had beaten by 1 33 to 91 ; 
and in an interesting vote on Dec. 31, on the question wliether 
tlie words “ or expound the Scriptures” sliould be added to a 
Pesolution forbidding unordained persons to preacli, the 
or Presbytei'ians had beaten by no fewer than 105 to 57. In 
tills last vote Cromwell was one of the Tellers for the N'oes or 
Independents. In testing divisions these numbers may be 
taken as representing the relativ^e strengths of tlie two parties 
in the end of 1646 and the beginning of 1647. But, oven 
with a consiilcralde majoiily in the Commons, and with tlie 
I.ords all but wholly a Presliyterian House, the coiilidence of 
the Presbyterians in confronting the Army can be accounted 
for only by reckless leadership. Holies and Stapleton, their 
most forward men in the Commons, appear to have been men 
of but ordinary faculty and decidedly rash temper, incom- 
parably inferior to their great ojiponents. One argument they 
had, of which they did not ftiil to make the most. The City of 
London was eminently and staunchly lh'esl)ytcrian ; and would 
that gi’eat city, the central money-power of the nation, allow 
the Government to be dictated to by an Army of Sectaries ? ^ 
The struggle, long foreseen, began actually in the lirst two 
months and a half of the King’s stay at Holmby, ie, in Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, J 646-7. The gauntlet Avas thrown 
down by Parliament. Feb. 19, in an unusually full House, it 
was carried by 158 (Holies and Stapleton tellers) against 148 
Haselrig and Evelyn tellers), that no force of Foot beyond 

1 Commons Journals of dates lOKJ and Feb. l(54G -7; Godwin, II. 20'* 

with divisions generally between Au^. (f seq. 
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whab was necessary for garrisons should be kept up in Eng- 
land, but only a certain force of Horse. On the 5th of March 
there came a vote on the important question who should be 
the Coiniriander-in-chief of the retained Army, and so jealous 
had the Presbyterians become even of Fairfax, because of his 
connexion with the existing Army, that the Independents, 
though going for him to a man, carried his appointment but 
by a majority of 12. Subsequent resolutions, carried without 
division, were that no member of the House should hold a 
military command (Cromweirs Self-denying Ordinance cleverly 
repeated against himself), that no officer in the future Army 
under Fairfax should be above the rank of Colonel, and that 
all officers sliould take the Covenant; and when, on the 
fiirther and more outrageous proposition, that all officers must 
conform to the Presbyterian Church-government, the Inde- 
pendents forced a division, they lost by 108 Koes (Haselrig 
and Evelyn), against 13(3 Yeas (Holies and Stapleton). By 
additional Pesolutions of March 29 and April 8 the arrange- 
inonts were completed. It was formally resolved that all 
the Foot of the existing Army not required for the garrisons 
.'-bould be disl)anded, and that the future Army of Horse 
under Fairfax should consist of nine regiments of 600 each, or 
5,400 in all, recruited out of the existing Army or otherwise. 
Pile C(donols for the nine re-modelled regiments were named, 
some of them cavalry Colonels of the existing Army, but not 
all. Cromweirs own regiment, or the regiment that should 
be built out of any safe shred of it with other materials, was 

to go to the Presbyterian Major Huntingdon. So much 

lor England and Wales; but what of the new Army for 
Ireland ? That also had been arranged for. March 6, it was 
voted by the Commons that the Army for Ireland should con- 
sist of 8,400 foot, 3,000 horse, and 1,200 dragoons, to be re- 
cruited as far as possible from the existing English Army. 
But how about the command of this Army and the govern- 
ment of Ireland while it should be serving there ? Lord 
Lisle, then in Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant for the Parliament, 
was one of Cromweirs disciples, and had been appointed by 
Cromweirs iiilluence. It would not do to leave hini in com- 
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mand. Fortunately, he had been aiipointed but for a year ; 
and, to avoid re-appointing him, it was resolved (April 1) that 
the previous vote of the Houses for the management of Ire- 
land through “ a single person of honour” should be rescinded, 
and that, while the Civil Government should revert to the 
two Lords- Justices in Dublin, the military command should 
be in the hands of a Field- jMarshal, attended by Parliamen- 
tary Commissioners. Sir William Waller was named for this 
Field-Marshalship ; but the Presbyterians did not go to the 
vote for him ; and Skippon, then at Newcastle, and unaware 
of the honour intended for him, ^vas unanimously chosen 
(April 2). The Presbyterian Massey was to be his Lieutenant- 
General. As an iinlucement to oflicers and soldiers of the 
English Army to re-enlist for the Irish service, high pay was 
promised, with an option of taking part of it in the valuable 
form of Irish lands.^ 

0, if you had been at Safiron Walden in Essex, where the 
bulk of the English Army was quartered, when the news of 
these votes of the Commons reached them ! What murmurs 
among the common soldiers, what consultations among the 
ofHcei'S ! The oflicers, as was fitting, took the lead. A depu- 
tation of four Colonels and five Lieutenant-colonels had already 
gone to London (March 22) with a Petit ion and Peinonstrance. 
They had been received graciously enough liy tlie Ix)rds, Init 
coldly and witli rebuke by tlie Commons. Tlien, a great 
Petition being in preparation tlirougliout tlie Army, to be 
signed by both officers and men, and addressed to Fairfax as 
Commander-in-cliief, there liad come, on a hasty motion by 
Holies, a Declaration of the two Houses (March 29-30) 
voting the same dangerous and mutinous, and threatening 
proceedings against such as should go on with it. With vast 
self-control on the part of tlic Army, and much good manage- 
ment on tlie part of Fairfax, the offensive Petition had been 
supi)ressed ; and through a great part of April the dispute 
took the fornl of conferences between Fairfax and his officers 
and five (.Commissioners sent down to the Army from Parlia- 
ment (Waller and Afassey among them) to argue for the dis- 

I Ctmmions Journals of Iho flaks ffivcii. 
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bandment and promote re-enlistment for Ireland. At these 
conferences tlie (questions of arrears, indemnity, the rate of 
pay in Ireland, &c., were all discussed, and the Commissioners 
tried to give satisfactory explanations. It was a great point 
with the Army whether Skixipon would accept the Irish Field- 
Marshal ship; and at one of the conferences, when Colonel 
Ilanimoiid was expressing this for his comrades, and saying 
that nothing would be more likely to induce them to enlist 
for Ireland than tlie knowledge that that great soldier was 
to be in command, “ All, all ! ” cried the assembled officers, 
Fairfax and Cvomwdl, and ice all [/o ! ” No real concilia- 
tion, however, was effected ; and on the 2(Jt]i of April the 
Commissioners, in their “ perfect list ” of officers who had 
agreed individually to go to Ireland, could rei)ort but three 
Colonels, and a proportionate following of Captains and sub- 
alterns. Among the men it was worse. In one company, 
eight score strong, twenty-six had volunteered to go with 
their Captain ; in another the Ca])tain could not get a single 
man to join him. Parliament was taken aback by this ill 
success ; but Holies and his party were undaunted. It was 
a gleam in their favour that Skippon, coming to London from 
Newcastle, did at length (April 27) accept the Irish Field- 
Marshalship. The Houses voted him their thanks and a gift 
of 1,000/. ; and on the same day it was carried in the Com- 
mons, by the overwhelming majority of 114 to 7 (the Inde- 
pendents evidently abstaining from the vote), that the Army, 
horse and foot, should be immediately disbanded with 'piiy- 
ment of six weeks of arrears. Orders were also issued for 
the appearance at the bar of the House of some of the most 
r(‘fractory superior officers and the arrest of several subal- 
terns ; and at the same moment the Common Council of the 
City of London proved their Presbyterian zeal by ejecting 
Alderman Pennington and other prominent Independents 
from the Committee of the City Militia. On the very day of 
this concurrence of Presbyterian demonstrations (April 27) 
there was presented to the Commons a “ Humble Petition of 
the Officers in behalf of themselves and the Soldiers,” with 
an accompanying “ Vindication” of their recent conduct. 
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Lieutenant-general Thomas Hammond headed the list of 
Petitioners; next came Colonels Whalley, Lambert, Eobeit 
Lilburne, Eich, Hewson, Eobert Hammond, and Okey ; then 
Lieutenant-colonels Pride, Kelsay, Eeado, Jubbs, Grimes, 
Ewer, and Salmon ; then Majors Eogers, Axtell, Cowell, 
Smith, Horton, and Desborongh; and there followed about 
130 captains and inferior officers. Such an Officers’ Petition 
might well have given the Presbyterians pause ; but three 
days afterwards (April 30) there came something more extra- 
ordinary. It was a Letter brought to town, and delivered to 
Skippon and Cromwell for presentation to the House, by 
three private troopers, professing to be '‘agents” or "agita- 
tors ” or " adjutators ” for some regiments in the Army. It 
used very high language indeed. It complained of the 
" scandalous and false suggestions ” current against the Army, 
spoke darkly of "a plot contrived by some men wlio liad 
lately tasted of sovereignty,” and declared llatly that the 
soldiers "would neither be employed for the service of Ire- 
" land nor suffer themselves to be disbanded till tlieir desires 
" were granted, and the rights and liberties of the subjects 
" should be vindicated and maintained.” The amazed House 
ordered the three troopers who had brought the Letter, and 
Avho were waiting outside, to be brought in. Tliey came in, 
gave their names as Edward Saxby, William Allen, and 
Thomas Sheppard, and stood stoutly to their business. Holies 
and his clique were for committing them to prison; but, 
Skippon certifying that they were honest men, and another 
member suggesting that, if they were committed at all, it 
should be to the best inn of the town, and sack and sugar 
provided for them,” the more good-humoured counsel pre- 
vailed, and they were dismissed. Nay, their appearance and 
their Letter had produced an impression. In Holies’s own 
words, "the House flatted,” began to think it had been too 
peremptory, and resolved that Skippon, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
Fleetwood, should go at once to Saffron Walden, as mediators 
between it and the Army.^ 

1 Commons Journals of all the cited -576; Holles’s Momoirs by himselt 
dates ; Rush worth , V 1. 444—476 : Whit- (1699), pp. 88—90. 
locke, II. 121-137 ; Pari. Hist. Ill, 660 
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Agents, or Agitators, or Adjutators, the three hold trooper.s 
had called themselves ; and it was the first time the Houses 
liad heard the name. It announced, however, an important 
reality. The common soldiers had made up their minds that 
they could not leave the struggle for the Army’s rights wholly 
ill the hands of the officers, and that it might assist thesis 
officers if tliey, the rank and file, with the corporals and 
sergeants, formed an organization among themselves for the. 
same ends. Accordingly, trusty men in eacli regiment had 
heeii chosen to meet and consult until others of other regi- 
ments, and the name “ Agitators ’’ or “ Adjutators” liad been 
given to these deputies. A'ery soon the organization was so 
perfect tliat every troop or company liad its two Agitators, 
(‘Very regiment its distinct Agitatoi-ship composed of tht^ 
Agitators of the several troops or companies, and so by grada- 
tion upwards to general meetings of the Agitators of the whole 
Army and special meetings of Committees for maturing busi- 
ness more privately. Too obviou.s a connc.xion between this 
association and the higher army-offic(n‘s was inconveuient ; 
i)ut it was useful to have connecting links in otlicers of the 
lower ranks ; and the Presidency of the Agitators came, at 
length, to be vested in one such officer. Tin’s was James 
Perry, one of the captains of Fairfax’s own horse -regiment, 
in which Hesborough was Major. He had been a clerk in 
some iron-works in the west of England, and was “of very 
good natural parts, (3specially mathematical and mechanical.” 
Before the war he and Kichard Baxter had been bosom 
friends ; but, since he had come into the Army and been 
much in the society of Cromwell, he had become, says Baxter, 
a man of new lights in religion, regarding the old Puritans of 
his acquaintance as “dull, self-conceited men of a lower form.” 
During Baxter’s two years of army-chaplaincy, Berry had 
never visited him, nor even seen him, except once or twice 
accidentally.^ 

Through the greater part of May, Fairfax being then in 
London, Cromwell, and his fellow-commissioners, Skippon, 

j Riishworth, VT. 486 ; HoIIch, 86, 87 ; Baxter’s Aiitobio|fraphy, Part I. 57 
and 97. 
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Ireton, and Fleetwood, remained at Saffron Walden, busy in 
their work of mediation. Three successive letters to Speaker 
Lenthall reported the amount of their success. It was next 
to nothing. They had obtained, they say in the last of the 
three letters (May 17), a complete statement of the grievances 
of the Army, in the form of papers which tliey would bring 
to town ; but meanwhile they found the soldiers so unsettled 
that they did not think it safe to leave them. Skippon and 
Ireton, in fact, did remain; but Cromwell and Fleetwood 
returned to town, ]May 21, to report to the House in greater 
detail. Among the documents they brought with them, re- 
presenting the opinions and demands of the Army, was one 
which had been j)repared with extraordinary care. The 
various votes relating to the Army having been read to each 
regiment by its commanding officer, the regimental Agitator- 
ships (apparently now first fully constituted) had reported 
the opinions and demands of the regiments severally, and 
these 02 )inions and demands had been digested into one Draft 
at a conference of the chief officers, on the principle of in- 
cluding only such demands as were made unanimously by all 
the regiments. Eushworth does not give the document, but 
describes it as fair and moderate, and tells us in particular 
that, wliile it complained of misrepresentations and ill-treat- 
ment, and desired reparation, it denounced only one person 
by name. One is not surprised to learn that this was the 
Kev. Mr. Edwards. His Gaiifjrccna, it was said, had been 
written expressly to make the Army odious.^ 

Moderate or not, the Army’s vMimalum obtained but an 
unfriendly hearing in the two Houses ; and, between the 
22nd and tlie 28th of May, Fairfiix having meanwhile re- 
turned to the Army, they issued their opposed ultimatum in a 
sharp series of orders. The entire army of Foot was to be 
disbanded, willing or unwilling, on the terms fixed: Fairfax’s 
own regiment at Chelmsford on June 1, Hewson’s at Bishop’s 
Stortford on June 3, Lambert’s at Saffron Walden on June 5, 
and so on regiment by regiment, each on a named day and at 

* Letters in Ap|)cndix IX. to Carlyle’s Cromwell; Commons .Jonriiiils of May 
21 ; and Uushworth, VI. 485 U. 
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a named place, a Committee of the two Houses to lie present 
at each disbanding, and Skippon also to be present to enlist 
such of the disbanded men as would go to Ireland. These 
orders reached Fairfax at Bury St. Edmund’s in Suffolk, to 
which he had removed his head-quarters. They threw the 
Army into an ungovernable uproar, which subsided in a day 
or two into an ominous calm. For a great resolution had 
been taken. The Agitators, at a meeting on Saturday, Slay 
29, had drawn up a petition to Fairfax for a speedy Een- 
dezvous of the wliole Army at one place for united action ; 
and a council of officers, to the number of 200, with Ireton 
among them, had declared themselves on the same day to the 
same effect. They advised Fairfax to grant the Eendezvous, 
telling him that, if lie did not, the men would hold one them- 
selves and it was sure then to end in tumult. Fairfax had 
taken the advice ; and in the last days of May orders were 
out for the contraction of the Army’s quarters ” by drawing 
the dispersed regiments closer together, and for a general 
'' Eendezvous ” at Kentford Heath, close to Newmarket, on 
Friday the 4th of June.^ 

Fairfax, with whatever hesitation, had thus thrown in his 
lot with the Army. Skippon, though he had accepted the 
Irish Field-Marshalship, almost repented having done so, and 
was one at heart with his old comrades. Of the other officers 
only a small minority, whether from Presbyterian predilections 
or out of mere respect for authority, wavered towards Parlia- 
ment. The chief of these were Colonels Harley, Herbert, 
Fortescue, Sheffield, Butler, Sir Eobert Pye, and Graves, this 
last being the Colonel in charge of the King at Holmby. On 
the other side, round Fairfax, and sustaining him, were 
Generals Ireton and Hammond, as next in rank ; with 
Whalley, Eich, Okey, Eainsborough, Eobert Lilburne, Sir 
Hardress Waller, Robert Hammond, Lambert, Hewsoii, Ewer, 
Kelsay, Ingoldsby, Pride, Axtell, Jubbs, Desborough, and 
other Colonels, Lieutenant-( 'olonels, and Majors, among whom 
is not to be forgotten the enthusiast Harrison, back from 
Ireland just at the right moment. But what of Fleetwood 

1 Pari. Hist. ITT. SSi --5S8. and Rushwortli, VI. 404-500. 
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and Cromwell, left in their places in the House of Commons ? 
Which way they would go nobody could doubt; but the 
question was whether they might not he seized as liostages 
by the Presbyterians and detained in London. As far as 
rieetwood was concerned, the danger was over on the 2nd oi 
June ; on which day he had leave from the House to go into 
the country,” and went we can imagine whither. For Crom- 
well the danger was greater. He too, however, liad made Ids 
arrangements. On the evening of tlie 3jd of June, or early 
on the following morning, just in time to avoid the arrest and 
impeachment which Holies and the Prcsl^yteriaiis were ])re- 
]»aring for liim, lie rode (piietly out of London in the direction 
of the Army. As far as can be ascertained, he had waited 
purposely to cover Fleetwood's departure^ and l)e Idnisell tin* 
last anny-man to leave the Commons.^ 

The general Eendezvous of the Army was duly hehl, as 
appointed, near Newmarket, in Cambridgesliire, on friday 
the 4th of Juno. There w'ore present seven foot-regiments 
and six regiments of horse — a full representation ot the 
Army, though not the whole. There was the utmost dis])U\y 
of resolution. One great general Petition was agreed to ; a 
solemn engagement was drawn- up and signed by officers and 
soldiers; Fairfax rode from regiment to regiment, addn^‘^s<*d 


1 Commoii.s Journals, June 2; W'hit- 
locke. May 31 ; Kush worth, VJ. 4H4 8 
and 49r> ; Holies, 85, 86 ; (’lar. 61 1 ; God- 
win, JI. 311,312. CromwcU’s so called 
“I'light to the Army” is an incident 
made much of by Koyalist and Presby- 
terian writers, and Clarendcm’s account 
of it and what preceded it is a perfect 
jurnblo of incompatible dates and con- 
fused rumours. W^’liat all those writers 
(Holies, Clement Walker, Clarendon, 
Baxter, Burnet, &c.) wanted to make 
out, and really succeeded in tran.smit- 
ting as a fact, was that (^'rornweir.s 
whMe conduct throuj^h the di.sputc be- 
tween the Army and Parliament, up to 
the moment of his flight, had been a 
tissue of the profoundest craft and 
hypocri.sy. Ho had pushed on the 
policy of disbandriicnt in the Parlia- 
ment on the one luind, and on the other 
he had fomented the mutiny in the 
Army through the Ai|fitator.s ; to lull 
suspicion when it was roused, ho had 


at the last moment protcste«l in the 
House in the preseneo of Almighty God 
Ih.at he knew the Army would lay down 
their arms ; and not till his flight was 
the whole depth of his dissimulation 
known ! On these statements, and the 
disposition of mind that could invent 
them or believe in them, sec Mr. Car- 
lyle’s impressive words ((Jromwoll s 
Letters and Speeches, I. 226 — 222). 
The real facts are to be gathcrc«l or 
inferred from the Commons Journals. 
Cromwell had V)Oon in Loiulon through 
February, March, and April, while the 
votes for disbandment, &c. were passed, 
unable to resist those votes, but anxious 
to prevent a rupture, and doing his 
best to that einl : and not till after his 
return from bis oiission of mediation to 
the Army (May 21), or even till after 
the Army's resolution for a Rendezvous 
(May 29), were his hopes of a reconcilia- 
tion utterly gone. 
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each, and was received with outcries of applause. The pro- 
ceeding.s were not over on the 4th, but protracted themselves 
into tlie next day. On that day it was that a strange excitc- 
nieiit or suspense, which had been visible in all laces from 
the very beginning of the Rendezvous, in consequence of news 
then received, was relieved by the arrival of farther news. 
'‘ Joyce has done it ! Joyce has done it! ” were the word.s that 
niiglit then have been lieard through the assembled Army, 
cauglit up and repeated by group after group ot talking 
soldiers over the heath.'' 

Who was Joyce, and what had he done ? These questions 
take us back to the King at ITolmby. TIis Mnjesty, watch- 

ing the course of the struggle between the Parlianiciit and 
tlie Army, had at last, on tlie 12th of May, sent in his long- 
deferred Answer to the Nineteen Propositions. It was sub- 
sUinlially the Draft wliich lie liad submitted to the Queen 
and the Earl of Lanark in the preceding December, but had 
suppressed pp. 505-6). He offered the surrender ol 

the Militia for ten years, and assent to Presbytiuy for three 
years, but with a reserve of the Liturgy for himself and his 
household, and the right of adding twenty divines to the 
Westminster Assembly to assist in the final settlement of 
the Church-qTiestion. The clause al)Out a toleration lor 
tender consciences, inserted in the former Draft as a bait lor 
the Independents, was now totally omitted. In other words, 
Charles had thought the moment favourable for re-opening 
negotiations witli the Presbyterians. The reception of his 
Letter by Parliament liad been encouraging. It liad been 
read in the Lords, May 18 ; and it had then been carried in 
that House by a majority of 15 to 9 that his Majesty should 
be brought at once from Holinby to some place nearer London, 
for the convenience of treating with him. Oatlands in Surrey 
had been named, and the concurrence of the Commons re- 
quested. Actually on ]\Iay 21, the very day when Cromwell 
and Fleetwood returned to the Commons from their mi-sioii 
to the Army, the matter had been mentioned in that House. 
Although no decision had been come to, the Independents 

1 Kusliworth, VI. 504- 512. 
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and the Army had taken alarm. Colonel Graves, command- 
ing the guard at Holmby, was a Presbyterian ; some of those 
everlasting Scottish Commissioners were back in London, in 
their old quarters at Worcester House ; nay, one of them, the 
Earl of Dunfermline, had obtained leave from the two Houses 
(May 13) to visit the King at Holmby ! What might not bo 
in agitation under this proposal of a removal of the King to 
Oatlands? What so easy as for the Presbyterians, with 
Colonel Graves for their agent, to secure the King wholly to 
themselves, and so, having bargained with him on their own 
terras, to invite back the Scots and defy the Army ? Such 
had been questions gossiped over in the Army at the very 
time when for otlier reasons the resolution was taken for a 
general Eendezvous. This very danger of some Presbyterian 
plot for removing the King from Holmby was an additional 
reason for the Eendezvous and the contraction of the Army’s 
quarters. But the Eendezvous was not enough. Simulta- 
neously with the Eendezvous, and to turn it to full account, 
something else was necessary. What that was had also been 
discussed among the Agitators with every precaution of 
secrecy ; select parties of troopers from different regiments 
had been told off for the enterprise; and a George Joyce, 
once a tailor, but now cornet in Fairfax’s lifeguard, had^been 
appointed to take the lead.^ 

As early as Wednesday June 2, or two days before the 
Eendezvous at Newmarket, there had been a suspicious 
appearance of parties of horse gathering to a body near 
Holmby. That night there was no doubt about it; and 
Colonel Graves, who had reasons for thinking that he was 
their main object, had just made his escape, when, about one 
in the morning of June 3, the troopers were in the park and 
meadows surrounding the house. Before daylight they were 
within the gates, Gmves’s men having let them in and at 
once fraternized with them. The whole of that day was 
spent by the troopers, Joyce acting as their spokesman, in a 
parley with the Commissioners in charge of the King — viz. : 

^ LortJs and Commons Journals of dates given ; and Pari Hist. HI. 577—531, 
contAiiiinpf tho Kin^^’s Letter. 
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Lord Montague of Boughton, Sir John Coke, Mr. Crewe, and 
General Browne — the King meanwhile aware of what was 
going on, hut keeping his privacy. Messengers had been 
sent off from -the Commissioners to London ; where, accord- 
ingly, on Friday the 4th, there was gi‘eat excitement in the 
two Houses. That same morning the news was known in 
the Army at Newmarket, just before the proceedings of the 
Rendezvous began, not much to the surprise of some there 
2 )erhaps, but certainly to the suri)rise of Fairfax himself. 
He could not then countermand the Rendezvous ; but at once 
he detached Whalley and his horse-regiment, to gallop to 
Holmby, take Colonel Graves's 2 :>lace, and see that no harm 
was done. By that time, however, Joyce had completed his 
business. Passing from his first toj)ic with the Commissioners, 
wl'.ich had been Colonel Graves and his j)lot, he had insisted 
on seeing the King ; had compelled the Commissioners late at 
night on the 3rd to introduce him into his Majesty's bed- 
chamber; had there apologized, talked with his Majesty, 
answered his questions, and distinctly informed him that he 
had authority from the Army to carry him away from Holmby. 
The King, amused and interested, as it seemed, rather than 
displeased, had taken the night to think over the matter; 
and by six o'clock next morning he had left his chamber, and 
was again in colloquy with Joyce, who had his troopers all 
mounted and ready wdierc tliey could be seen. His Majesty 
did not seem disinclined to go, but was naturally inquisitive 
as to the authority by which Joyce acted. Had he a com- 
mission from Fairfax? Mr. Joyce could not say he had. 
Had he any commission at all ?* “ T/uTe is my commission, 
your Majesty,” said Joyce at last, pointing to his mounted 
troopers. “A fair commission and well-written,” said the 
King, smiling : ‘‘ a company of as handsome, proper gentle- 
men as ever I saw in my life,” In short, as there was no 
help for it, he supposed he must go. And so, actually, after 
vain protests and solemn threats by the Commissioners, and 
especially by General Browne, to all which Joyce listened 
unmoved, tlie party did set off at a trot from Holmby, about 
t wo o'clock in the afternoon of Jiuie 4, with Joyce at their 
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head, and tlie King in tlieir charge, accompanied by the 
Commissioners. Tlie Scottish Earl of Dunfermline, who had 
witnessed much of the affair, had posted off to London. The 
Rendezvous at Kewmarket was then going on.^- 

Joyce having given the King the option, within a certain 
extent, of the place to which lie would be conveyed, his 
JVrajesty liiinself liad suggested Kewmarket. Thither, accord- 
ingly, tliey were bound. The evening of the 4th brought 
them to Huntingdon, where his Majesty rested that night in 
the inansion-liouse of Ifinchinbrook, once the property of 
Cromwell’s uncle, Sir Oliver, but now of Colonel Edward 
Montague. Next day (Saturday, June 5) they were again 
on their march for Newmarket, when they were met, aliout 
four miles from Cambridge, liy AVlialley and his regiment of 
horse. Joyce, of course, then retired from the management. 
Whalley, in accordance with his instructions, was willing to 
convey the King and the Commissioners back to llolmby ; 
but this his Majesty positively declined. Till there shouhl 
be farther deliberation, therefore, his Majesty was ([uartered 
at the nearest convenient liouse, wliich clianced to be Sir 
John Cutis’s at Cliildersley, near Cambridge. lJ(u*e lie 
remained over Sunday the bth and ^londay the 7th. .Mean- 
while both in London and at Newmarket the commotion 
was boundless. The full news had leachcMl the two 1 louses 
on Saturday the 5th. Next day, though it was Sunday, they 
re-assembled fur prayer and business; but nothing ])ractical 
could be thought of; all was panic, passing into a mood of 
siibmissiveness to the ^\rmy. The only show of anger, even 
in words, up to the mark of the occasion, was in a paper 

* Ori^nal accounts of Joyce’.s con- OVt/.Vtinv/oy/?, c{r.,”roi>riiitca by Rush- 
Uuct at Holinby and alxluction of tbc worth in five folio pa^cs (VI. 5113 — 517). 
King are (1) Letters of the Conimis- On reading this pjiper, one .soon finds, 
sioner.s from llolrnby, Juno 13 and 4, from lap.sc.s from tlio third into the first 
and from Childcrsley June 8, ad<lre.s;-;ed i»er8onul pronoun, that the writer is 
to Manche.ster a.s Speaker of the Lord.s, Joyce him.self. The iiarrativo, though 
and given in the Lords Jounial.s; (2) I»y a man .stiff at the pen and ratlier 
Fairfax’s Letters to Speaker Lenthall, elated by the imjiortance of his act, 
•if June 4 and 7, in the Commons Jour- appears perfectly trustworthy, and 8>ip- 
i.als, giving Fairfax’s account of the jdies many particulars. Clarendon’s 
informatiori ho had collected, and of version of the inei«lont is very loose and 
his own proceedings in consequence; inaccurate. Ho huddles into one day 
(:3) A very curious and interesting con- wdiat was really an ulFair of two, Ac. 
temporary account called A n Impar- 
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given in to a Committee of the two Houses by the Scottish 
Commissioners, with a speech in their name by tlie Earl of 
Lauderdale. The Scottish nation had been insulted ; its 
resentment might be expected ; it would co-operate at once 
with the Parliament for ‘"tlie rescuing and defending his 
Majesty’s person,” &c. ! It was easier for the Scottish Com- 
missioners to speak in this strain than for tlie Parliament to 
take corresponding action. The opportunity was now wholly 
Avith the Army. Tliat they would ado])t Joyce’s deed, and 
take the full benefit of it, could not be doubted ; or, if it 
could, tlie procedure of Fairfax at once put an end to the 
doubt. On Saturday and Sunday he Avas lifting his Eendozvous 
from N^cwmarket; by ]\Ionday the 7th lie had brought his 
army bodily round about Cambridge, so as to encircle the 
King ; and on that day he, CroniAvcll, Ireton, and Hammond, 
Avith Whalley, Waller, Lambert, and other chief officers, were 
assembled in interview with the King and tlie Commissioners 
at Childersley House. No persuasion could induce his 
Majesty to go back to Ilolmby. JMueli of the conversation 
turned on Joyce’s daring act and his authority for it; and 
Joyce, having been called in, underwent a long examination 
and cross-examination on this point. Very little could be 
got out of him, except that he had had no commission from 
Fairfax, and yet that he considered his authority perfectly 
sufficient. Let the question, he said, be put to the Army itself 
Avhether they approved of Avhat he had done, and, if three- 
huivths or four-fifths did not approA^e with acclamations, 
he would be hanged Avith pleasure. The Commissioners 
thought Joyce deseiwcd hanging in any case ; but the King, 
Avlio had taken a liking for him, told lam that, though it Avas 
a great treason he had done, he might consider himself 
pardoned. Joyce having then withdrawn, and the King, 
having conseiil(*d to remain Aviili the Army, it Avas agreed 
that he should be conve)t;d to NeAvnuuket next day.^ 

* Loi<l« iuul CoinDioiJS Journulrt of origin of thu scheme of tlio Kings 
.j Lino r> and 0; Pari. Hist. III. GUI — 5^4; abduction than Joyce allowed himself 
Uushwortli , V 1 . 5 15—550, with the pro- to reveal. W e h.ave Fairfiix’s own solemn 
viously-incntionod Tnipartial Nana- word ^‘asin thcj;rosoncoofGod”thatho 
lion” of Joyce. To this day nothing was utterly ignorant of the transaction 
more is positively known of the real till it was over ; and in the same Letter 
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Before we pass on, with the King, into the third stage of 
his captivity, we have to report briefly the progress that had 
been made, during his stay at Holmby, in one or two matters 
of public concern, not dii*ectly involved in the feud between 
the Parliament and the Army. 

In April 1647, there had been a vigorous resumption of 
the Church-question in the Commons, in consequence of the 
Eeport of a Committee on obstructions which had arisen to 
the Presbyterian settlement. There was great sluggishness 
all over the country in establishing elderships and classes ; 
returns from counties were deficient ; even in London the 
Provincial Synod liad not yet met ! To remove these obstruc- 
tions various onlers were passed, the Loitls concurring (April 
20 — 29). The most important of these was one for the 
immediate meeting of the First Provincial Presbyterian 
Synod of London. It met in the Convocation House of 
St. Paurs, on Monday, May 3, 1647, and consisted of 108 
representatives of the London classes or Presbyteries, in the 
proportion of three ministers and six lay-elders from each. 
Dr. Gouge, of Blackfriars, was chosen Prolocutor or Moderator 
of this first Synod, and the term of the Moderatorship and of 
the Synod itself was to be for lialf a year, or till November 
1647 ; after which the Second Synod, similarly elected, was to 
meet, with a new Aloderator ; and so on, every six months. 
Synod after Synod, in Ih’esbyterian London for ever. Of the 
First Synod, under Dr. Gouge, we need only say that they 
arranged to meet twice a week, and that, with the leave of 
the Parliament, they transferred their meeting-place from St. 


(Juno 7) he “dares be confident” the 
officers and the l)wly of the Army were 
equally ignorant. Itoyalist and Presby- 
terian writers attribute the act directly 
to Cromwell. It was planno<l, savs 
Holies, at a mooting at CromweliH 
house in London, May SO ; and Claren- 
don and others lay stress on tho fact 
that tho very day of Cromwell’s “flight 
from London” w-as the day of Joyce’s 
appearance at Holmby. The Presby- 
terian Major Himtingdon, Cnunwell’a 
own Major, afterwards distinctly de- 
clared, Aug. 1048, tliat Joyce had lii.s 
in.‘<tructionfi from Cromwell, and that 


Joyce himself averred this to excuse 
hirn.self from Fairfax’s displeasure (I’arl. 
Hist. III. 967-8). I suspect that, what- 
ever Cromwell and ireton may have 
privately sanctioned, tho thing was 
managcfl among tho Agitators ; and it 
doe.s not seem impos.sil>lo that tho 
original design was to seixo Graves at 
Holml>y, qna.sh his supposed plotting 
there with Lord Dunfermline, and take 
pos.session of tho King for tho Army 
without removing him. As to tho 
nbfluction, .Joyce may have boon left a 
discretion. 
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Paul’s to Sion College. The discussions there may have been 
a little crippled by the fact that the new Presbyterian Church 
of England was not yet provided with an authorized Con- 
fession of Faith, The text of such a document, as prepared by 
the Westminster Assembly, had been before the two Houses 
since Dec. 1646 p. 512) ; the Lords on the 16th of Feb- 
ruary had urged the Commons in almost reproachful terms to 
quicken their pace in that business; the Commons on the 
22nd of April had at length roused tliemselves so far as to 
order the Westminster Assembly to send in the Scriptural 
proofs which they had been preparing according to a previous 
order ; but, though on the 29th of April these proofs were 
actually received and the Assembly thanked, it was not till 
the 19th of May that the Commons did begin, with printed 
copies of tlie Confession before them, to examine the work, 
2 )aragraph by j^aragraph. On tliat day and May 28 they con- 
sidered and passed, without division, and apparently without 
much debate, the three first clia 2 )ters of the Confession — viz. ; 
Chap. I, Of the Holy Scriptures (ten paragraphs) ; Cha^). II. 
Of God and the Holy Trinity (three paragraplis) ; Cliaj). III. 
Of God's Eternal Decrees, The next cliapter, entitled Of 
Creationy was to be proceeded with punctually on Wednesday 
next, June 2 ; but, when that day came, Fairfax’s orders for 
the Army Rendezvous were out, Joyce was prowling about 
Holmby, and the Creation ” had to be postponed.^ 

A matter on which the Parliament had been intent for 
some time was the purgation and regulation of the University 
of Oxford. If Parliamentary purgation had been found 
necessary for Cambridge three years before {ante, j)p. 92 — 96), 
how much more was this juocess needed in Oxford, always 
the more Prelatic University of the two, and recently, as the 
King’s head-quaiters through the Civil War, more deeji-dyed 
in Prelacy than ever ! Where but in Oxford, amid courtiers 
and cavaliers, had ex-bishops, Anglican doctors, and other 
dangerous persons, found house-room for the last few years ? 
Whence but from the colleges at Oxford had come all the 

1 Commons and Lords Journals of Commons Journals of April 27) ; Rush- 
the days given (also a curious entry in worth, VI. 476; Neal, 111. 356—358. 
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Prelatic sermons, pamphlets, and sqnibs against the Parlia- 
ment, the Covenant, and Presbytery, including tlie official 
Royalist newspaper, the Mercurius Avlicxis, edited by ]\Ir. 
John Birkenhead and a society of his brother-wits ? Ac- 
cordingly, since the surrender of Oxford in June 1640, 
punishment for the University had been in preparation. 
For various reasons, however, it had been administered first 
in a didactic form. Preachers of the riglit Presbyterian type 
had been sent down to Oxford by authority in Aug. 1640 ; 
and these had been followed by such a rush of volunteer 
zealots of all varieties that the loyal Oxford historian, 
Anthony Wood, shuddered to his life's end at tlie recollection. 
'' Hell was broke loose,” he says, upon the poor remnant ” 
of the scholars, so that most of them “ did either leave the 
University or abscond in their respective houses till they 
could know their doom.” That doom came at length in the 
form of an Ordinance of the two Houses for the Wisitation 
of the University (Hay 1, 1647). It empowered twenty-four 
persons, not members of Parliament, among whom W(‘re Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, William Prynne, and thirteen other lawyers, 
the rest being divines, to vi.sit Oxford, inquire into abuses 
and delinquencies, imi)ose the Covenant on Heads of Houses, 
Fellows, &c., and report the results to a standing Committee 
of both Houses, consisting of twenty-six Peers and fifty- two 
of the Commons, Under this Ordinance the Visitors issued 
a citation to the Heads of Houses and otliers to meet them 
in the Convocation House at Oxford on tlie 4th of June. 
That was tlie day of the Army Rendezvous and of the King’s 
abduction ; beyond which point we do not go at present. 
Suffice it to say that there was to be a most strenuous re- 
sistance by the Oxonians, headed by their Vice-CIiaiicellor 
Dr. Fell.i 

1 Wood’s Fasti Oxon. II. 100-1 and lOC-7 ; Lords JouniaU, May 1 ; Neal. 
III. 305 et teq. 
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THIRD STAGE OF THE CAPTIVITY: THE KING WITH THE ARMY, 
JUNE — NOV. 1647. 

Ellccts of Joyce’s Abduction of the King— Movements of the Army: tiieir 
Denunciation of Eleven of the Presbyterian Leaders : Parliamentary 
Alarms and Concessions — Presbyterian Phrenzy of the London Populace : 
Parliament mobbed, and J’resbyterian Votes carried by Mob-law: Flight 
of the two Speakers and their Adherents : Restoration of the Eleven — 
Alarch of the Army upon London : Military Occupation of the City : The 
Mob quelled, Parliament reinstated, and the Eleven expelled — Generous 
Treatment of the King by the Army : His Conferences with Fairfax, 
(’romwell, and Ireton — Tlie Army’s Heads of Proposals, and Comparison 
of the same with the Ninstem I^ropositiovs of the Parliament — King at 
Hampton Court, still demurring privately over the Heads of Pro 2 )osals, 
but playing them off publicly against the Nineteen Propositions : Army at 
Putney — CromwelFs Motion fora Recast of the Ntnrfreii Propositions and 
Re-applioation to the King on that Basis : Consequences of tlie Com- 
promise — Intrigues at Hampton Court : Influence of the vSeottish Com- 
missioners there ; King immoveable — Impatience of the Army at Putney ; 
Cromwell under Suspicion : New Activity of the Agitatorships : Growtli 
of Levelling Doctrines among the Soldiers : Agreement of the People- 
Cromwell breaks utterly wdth the King: Meetings of the Army Offleers 
at Putney : Proposed Concordat between the Army and Parliament — 
The King’s Escape to the Isle of Wight. 

The effects of Joyce's abduction of the King from Ifolmbv 
may be summed up by saying that for tlie next five mouths 
the Army and the Independents were in the ascendant, and 
the Presbyterians depressed. There were to he vibrations of 
tlie balance, however, even during this period. 

What the Presbyterians dreaded was an immediate rnarcli 
of the Army upon I/^ndon, to occupy the city and coerce 
Parliament. With no wish to resort to such a policy so long 
as it could he avoided, the Army-leaders, for a time, kept 
moving their head-quarters from spot to spot in the counties 
north and west of I/)ndon, now approaching the city and 
again receding, and paying but slight respect to the injunc- 
tions of the Parliament not to bring the Army within a 
distance of forty miles. On the 10th of June there was a 
Rendezvous 21,000 strong at Triplow Heath, near Eoyston ; 
thence, on the 12th, tl^ey came to St. Alban's, only twenty 
miles from London, spreading such alarm in the City by 

N N 2 
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this movement that guards were posted, shops shut, &c. ; 
and they remained at St. Alban’s till the 24th, when they 
withdrew to Berkhampstead. Through this fortnight nego- 
tiations had been going on between the Army-leaders and 
Parliamentary Commissioners who had been sent down ex- 
pressly ; letters had also passed between the Army-leaders 
and the City ; and certain general “ Eepresentations ” and 
Eemonstrances ” had been sent forth by the Army, penned 
by Ireton and Lambert, but signed by Eushworth in the 
name of Fairfax and the whole Council of War. In these 
it was distinctly repeated that the Army had no desire to 
overturn or oppose Presbyterian Church-government as it 
had been established, and only claimed Liberty of Con- 
science under that government ; but there were also clear 
expressions of the opinion that a dissolution of the existing 
Parliament and the election of a new one on a more popular 
system ought to be in contemplation. Nay, till the time 
should come for a dissolution, one thing was declared 
essential. In order that the existing Parliament might be 
brought somewhat into accord with public necessities and 
interests, and so made endurable, it must be purged of its 
peccant elements. Not only must Eoyalist Delinquents who 
still lurked in it l)e tyceted, but also those conspicuous Pres- 
byterian enemies of the Army who had occasioned all the 
recent trouldes ! That there might be no mistake, eleven 
such meml)ers of tlie House of Commons were named — > 
to wit, Holies, Stapleton, Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clot- 
worthy, Sir William Waller, John Glynn, Esq., Anthony 
Nichols, Es([. (original members), and Sir John Maynard, 
Major-general Massey, Colonel Walter Long, and Colonel 
Edward Harley (ilecru iters). This Army denunciation of 
eleven chiefs of the Commons, dated from St. Alban’s 
June 14, had greatly jicrplexed the House ; but in the course 
of their debates on it they recovered spirit, and in a vote 
of June 25 they stood out for Parliamentary privilege. As 
there had been votes of the two Houses about bringing the 
King to Eichmond for a treaty, and other more secret signs 
of Presbyterian activity, the Army then again applied the 
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screw. They advanced to Uxbridge, some of the regiments 
showing themselves even closer to the City (June 26). This 
had the intended effect. The eleven consented to withdraw 
from their places in the Commons, for a time at least (June 
26) ; votes favourable to the Army were passed by both 
Houses (June 26 — 29); and, though these were mingled 
with others not quite so satisfactory, the Army had no 
pretext for a severer pressure. They withdrew, therefore, 
to Wycombe in Bucks. Here, at a Council of War (July 1), 
a Commission of ten officers (Cromwell, Ireton, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Eainsborough, Sir Hardress Waller, Eicli, Eobert 
Hammond, Desborough, and Harrison) was appointed to 
treat farther with new Commissioners of the Parliament (the 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord Wharton, Vane, Skippon, &c.). 
Then surely all seemed in a fair way.^ 

While Parliament, however, was thus yielding to the 
Army, the dense Presbyterianism of the City and the dis- 
trict round was more reckless and indignant. Whatever 
Parliament might do, the great city of London would be 
true to its colours ! Accordingly, in addition to various 
Petitions already presented to the two Houses from the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, all of an 
anti-Army character, a new one in the same sense, but 
purporting to be simply for payment of the soldiery and 
a speedy settlement of the Nation,” was presented July 2. 
A public and responsible body like the Common Council 
could express itself only in such general terms ; but tJie 
Presbyterian ''young men and apprentices of the City,” the 
number of whom was legion, and whose ranks and combina- 
tions could easily be put in motion by the higher powers, 
were able to speak out boldly. On the 14th of July a 
Petition, said to be signed by 10,000 such, was presented 
to both Houses, praying for strict observance of the Covenant, 
the defence of his Majesty's person and just power and great- 
ness, the disbandment of the Army, the thorough settlement 
of Presbyterian Government, the suppression of Conventicles, 

1 Purl. Hist. Iir. 694-66::; Rushworth, VI. 645-597 ; Godwin, II. 323-354 ; 
Carlyle’s Crum well, I. 226- 232. 
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aiul deliaiioe to the crotchet of Toleration. This audacious 
document having been received even with politeness by 
the Lords, and only with cautious reserve by the Commons, 
the City was stirred tlirough all its rresbyteriau depths, 
made no doubt it could control Parliament, and grew more 
and more violent to that end. Crowds came daily to Palace 
Yard and Westminster Hall, signifying their anger at the 
seclusion of the Presbyterian Eleven, and at all the other 
concessions made to the Army and the Independents. What 
roused the City most, however, was the acquiescence of Parlia- 
ment in a demand of tlie Army that tlie Militia of London 
should be restored to the state in which it had been before 
the 27th of April last. On that day the Common Council, 
in whose trust the business was, had placed the direction 
of the Militia in a Committee wholly Presbyterian, excluding 
Alderman Pennington and other known Independents ; and 
what was desired by the Army was that Parliament, resuming 
the power, should bring back the Independents into the 
Committee. An Ordinance to that effect had no sooner 
passed the two Houses, — carried in the Commons by a 
majority of 77 to 46 (July 22), and accepted by the Lords 
without a division (July 23), — than the City broke out in 
she(*r rebellion. By this time there had been formed in 
the City and its purlieus a vast popular association, called 
“ A Solemn Engagement of the Citizens, Officers, and Soldiers 
of the Trained Bands and Auxiliaries, Young Men and 
Apprentices of the Cities of London and Westminster, Sea- 
Commanders, Seamen, and Watermen, &c. &c.,” all pledged 
by oath to an upholding of the Covenant and the furthering 
of a Personal Treaty between King and Parliament, without 
interference from the Army. A copy of this Engagement, 
said by Presbyterian authorities to have been signed by 
nearly 100,000 hands, with an accompanying Petition in 
the same sense, which had been addressed by the Engagers 
to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council, was 
brought before both Houses on the 24tli of July. They 
declared it insolent and dangerous, and adjudged all who 
should persevere in it guilty of high treason. That day 
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was Saturday, and the next day's Sabbath stood between 
the Houses and the wrath they were provoking. But on 
Monday the 26th they were called to a mighty reckoning. 
A Petition came in upon them from the Lord Mayor, Aider- 
men, and Common Council, jjraying for a revocation of the 
^lilitia Ordinance of the 23rd, and enclosing Petitions to the 
same effect which the Common Council had received from 

divers well-affected Citizens " and from the “ Youijfj Men. 
Citizens and others. Apprentices.” That was not all. Another 
Petition came in, from ^'the Citizens, Young Men, and 
Apprentices" themselves, complaining of the “pretended 
Ueclaratioii ” of the 24th against their Engagement, and 
of the seclusion of the Eleven. Even that was not all. 
AVhile the Petitions were under consideration, the Young 
Men, Citizens, and Apprentices, with Seamen, Watermen, 
Trained- Bands, and others, their fellow’-Engagers, were round 
the Houses in thousands in Palace Yard, and swarming in 
the lobbies, and throwing stones in upon the Lords through 
the windows, and kicking at the doors of the Commons, and 
bursting in with their hats on, all to enforce their demands. 
Tlie riot lasted eight hours. Speaker Lenthall, trying to 
quit the House, was forced back, and was glad to end the 
uproar l.)y ])utting such questions to the vole as the intruders 
dictated. The unpopular Ordinance of the 23rd and the 
Declaration of the 24th having thus been revoked under 
mob-compulsion, the Houses were allowed to adjourn. They 
met lUrfxt day, Tuesday the 27th, but only to adjourn faither 
to Friday the 30th.^ 

When the Houses did re-assemble on that day, their 
appearance was most woe-begone. Neither Manchester, the 
Speaker of the Lords, was to be found, nor Lenthall, the 
Speaker of the Commons; there were but eight Lords in 
the one House ; and the benches in the other were unusually 
thin. Nevertheless they proceeded in all due form. Each 
House elected a new Speaker — the Peers Lord Willoughby 
of Parham for the day, and the Commons Henry Pelham, 

1 Pari. Hist. 111. G64 - 723 ; Lords and Commor..^ Jounmli ; Wbitlocke, II. 
182— 1S5. 
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Esq., M.P. for Grantham, in permanence ; each took notice 
of its absentees, and commanded their immediate re-attend- 
ance — the Commons also restoring the Eleven, by special 
enumeration, to their places ; and each went on for six or 
seven days, transacting business or trying to transact it. A 
good deal of the business related to military preparations 
to make good the position the City had taken. Sir William 
Waller and General Massey, two of the Eleven, were added 
to a Committee for consultation with the City Committee 
of the Militia; this City Committee was empowered to 
choose a commander-in-chief and other commanders of the 
London forces; and, when the Committee named Massey 
for the command-in-cliief, and Waller for the command of 
the Horse, the -Houses gave their cordial assent. In short, 
the two Houses, as they met during this extraordinary week 
from July 30 to Aug. 5, consisted mainly of a forlorn 
residue of the most fanatical Presbyterians in each, regarding 
the riots of the 26th as a popular interposition for right 
j^riiiciplcs, and anxiously considering whether, with such a 
zealous London round them, and with Slassey, Waller, 
Poyntz, and perhaps Browne, for their generals, they might 
not be able to face and rout the Army ot Fairfax. There 
may, however, liave been some who remained with the re- 
siduary Houses on lazier or inore subtle principles. The 
restored Eleven, with Sir Eobert Pye, Sir Eobert Harley, 
and a few other tyj^ical Ihesbyterians, certainly led the 
business of the Commons in this extraordinary week ; but 
among those that remained in that House how are we to 
account for Selden?^ 

The City-tumults, intended as such a brave stroke for 
Presbytery, laid been, in fact, a suicidal blunder. Jlanchester 
and Lenthall, the missing Speakers, though themselves 
Presbyterians, had withdrawn in disgust from the dictation 
of a London mob of mixed Presbyterian young men and 
Koyalist intriguers, and had been joined by about fourteen 
Peers, some of them also eminently Presbyterian, and a 
hundred Commoners, mostly Indepeiidents. Deliberating 

1 Lords anU Commons Journals, .Inly 30— Aug. 5, 1647. 
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what was to be done, these seceders had resolved to place 
themselves under the protection of Fairfax, make common 
cause with him and the Army, and act as a kind of Parlia- 
mentary Council to him until they could resume their 
places in a Parliament free from mob-law. ^leanwhile 
Fairfax, acting for himself, was on the march towards 
London. On the day of tlie tumults in London his head- 
quarters had been as far off as P>edford ; but, starting thence 
on the 30th of J uly, he liad reached Colnbrook on Sunday 
Aug. 1. Next day he came on to Hounslow; and here it 
was that, at an imposing Eeview of his Army, horse, foot, 
and artillery, over 20,000 strong, the seceding Peers and 
Commoners came in, and were received by the soldiers with 
acclamations, and cries of “ Lords and Commons, and a Free 
Parliament ! ” Only ten miles now intervened between the 
Army and the Common Council of the City of London con- 
sulting with their ililitia commanders at Guildhall, and 
somewdiat less than that distance between the Army and the 
presumptuous fragment of the two Houses at Westminster. 
Both tliese bodies, but especially the citizens, had begun 
to come to their senses. The tramp, tramp, of Fairfax’s 
approaching Army had cooled their courage. At Guildhall, 
indeed, as Whitlocke tells us, whenever a scout brought in the 
good news that the Army had halted, the people would still 
cry *'One and all;'" but the cry would be changed into " Treat, 
Treaty' a moment afterwards, when they heard that the 
march had been resumed. At Hounslow, therefore, Fairfax 
received the most submissive messages and deputations, with 
entreaties to spare the City. His reply, in effect, was that 
the City need fear no unnecessary harshness from the Army, 
but that the late prodigious violence ” had brought things 
into such a crisis that the Army must and would set them 
right. Nothing more was to be said : the rest was action. 
On the morning of Wednesday, Aug. 4, a brigade of the 
Army under Eainsborough, which had been despatched across 
the Thames to approach I/)ndon on the south side, was in 
peaceable possession of the borough of Southwark, and had 
two cannon planted against the fort on London Bridge till 
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the citizens thought good to yield it up. Tliat day and tlie 
next other defences on the Thames, eastwards and vvestwards> 
Avere seized or surrendered. On Friday the 6th, Fairfax witli 
his main Army, all with laurel-leaves in tlieir hats, and con- 
ducting the Lords and Commoners in their coaches, marched 
in from Hammersmith by Kensington to Hyde Park, wliere 
the Lord IMayor and Aldermen joined them, and so to Charing 
Cross, Avherc the Common Council made their obeisances, and 
thence to Palace Yard, Westminster. There the two Speakers 
were ceremoniously reinstated, the Houses properly recon- 
stituted, and Fairfax and the Army thanked. Finally, on 
Saturday tlie 7th, the grand affair w^as wound up by another 
deliberate march of the Army through the main streets of 
tlie City itself, all the more impressive to the beholders from 
the perfect order kept, and the abstinence from every act, 
word, or gesture, that could give offence. Tlie Tower was 
made over to Fairfax on the Ihh ; and his licad-qiiarters 
for some time continued to be in London or its immediate 
neighbourhood^ 

By the Army’s march through the City events were 
brought back so far into the channel of regular Parliamentary 
debate, but with Independency naturally more powerfid than 
ever. All acts done by the two llou.ses during the week’s 
Interregnum of riot were voted null; and tliere were measures 
of retaliation against those who had been most prominent 
in that Interregnum. >Six of the culpable Eleven — viz. Holies, 
Stapleton, Sir William Waller, Clotworthy, Lewis, and Long 
— having fled abroarl together, had l)een chased at sea and 
overtaken, but let escape ; and Stapleton had died at Calais 
immediately after l)is landing. Massey had gone to Holland, 
with Poyntz ; but (Hynii and Maynard, remaining behind, 
were expelled the House, impeached, and sent to the Tower 
(Sept. 7). Seven out of the nine Peers who had formed 
the Lords’ House through the wrong-headed week were 
similarly impeached and committed — viz. the Earls of 
Suffolk, Lincoln, and Middlesex, and Lords AVilloughby, 
Hunsdon, Berkeley, and Maynard. The Lord Mayor and 
1 Farl. nut. III. 723 -755 ; Whitlocko, II. 187—198 ; Godwin, II. 371—387- 
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iour Aldermen were disabled, impeached, and imprisoned 
(Sept. 24) ; several officers of the City Trained Bands were 
called to account ; and one result of inquiries respecting 
culprits of a lower grade w^as an order by the Commons 
(Sept. 28 and Oct. 1) for the arrest and indictment for high 
treason of twelve persons, most of them young men and 
apprentices, ascertained to have been ringleaders in the 
dreadful outrage on the two Houses on the 20th of July. 
As there w^as a “John Milton, junior’* among these young 
rioters, one would like to have known whether they were found 
and how they fared. In truth, however, nothing very terrible 
was intended by such indictments and arrests. As the 
Army’s treatment of the conquered City had been studiously 
magnanimous, so what was chiefly dcsin^d by the leaders 
now in power was that, by the removal from public sight 
of persons like the Seven in the one House, the Eleven in 
t he other, and their City abettoi’s, there might be a Parlia- 
ment and Corporation reasonably in sympathy with the 
Army. As respected the Parliament, this object had been 
attained. From the reinstatement of the two Houses by 
Fairfax, Aug. G, on through the rest of that month and the 
months of September and October, wliat we see at West- 
minster is a small Upper House of from half-a-dozen to a 
dozen Peers, most of them moderately Presbyteviau, but 
several of them avowed ]ndei)endeiits, co-operating with a 
Commons’ House from which the Presbyterians had witli- 
drawii ill large numbers, so that the average voting-attendauce 
ranged from 90 to 190, and the divisions were mainly on new 
questions arising among the Independents themselves.^ 

It Avas on these two Houses that the duty devolved of 


’ Lords ftiul Connuoiis Journals of 
Uates given, an<l gvnc*niUy fi*om An;’:, 
(> to tho beginning of November. —The 
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drey of Wark, Howard of Escriek, ami 
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tivguo, North, and Herbert of Oherbury. 
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hammering out, if possible, a new Constitution for England that 
should satisfy the Army and yet be accepted by the King. 

It had been a halcyon time with his Majesty since he had 
come into the keeping of the Army. He was still a captive, 
but his captivity was little more than nominal. Subject to 
the condition that he should accompany the Army's move- 
ments, and not range beyond their grasp, he had been allowed 
to vary his residence at his pleasure. From his own house or 
hunting-lodge at Newmarket, whither he had gone from Chil- 
dersley ( J une 7), he had made visits in his coach or on horse- 
back to various noblemen's houses near ; thence he had gone 
to his smaller hunting-seat at Eoyston; thence (June 26) to 
the Earl of Salisbury's mansion at Hatfield ; thence (July 1) 
to Windsor ; thence ( J uly 3) to Lord Craven's at Caversham, 
near Heading; thence (July 15) to Maidenhead; thence 
(July 20) to the Earl of Bedford’s at Woburn ; thence to 
Latimers in Bucks, a mansion of the Earl of Devonsliire ; and 
so by other stages, always moving as tlie Army moved, till, 
on the 14th of August, he was at Oatlands, and on the 24th 
at his palace of Hampton Court. At all these places the 
freest concourse to him had been permitted, not only of l^arlia- 
mentarian noblemen and gentlemen, and Cambridge scholars 
desiring to pay their respects, but even of noted Royalists 
and old Councillors, such as the Duke of Eichmond. His 
three young children — the Duke of York, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, and the Duke of Gloucester — had been brought to see 
him, in charge of their guardian the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and had spent a day or two with him at Caversham, to 
the unbounded delight of the country-people thereabouts. 
But, what was the most agreeable change of all for Charles, 
he had been permitted, since his first coming to the Army, to 
have his own Episcopal chaplains, Dr. Hammond, Dr. Sheldon, 
and others, in constant attendance upon him. These civilities 
and courtesies had been partly yielded to him by the personal 
generosity of the Army chiefs, Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton, 
acting on their own responsibility, partly procured for him by 
their mediation with the Parliament. There had been grum- 
blings in tlie Houses, indeed, at the too great indulgence 
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shown to his Majesty in his choice of chaplains and other 
company.^ 

What one dwells on as most interesting in the changed 
circumstances of his Majesty is that, amid all the concourse 
of people round him, it was Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
tlie other Army chiefs, that could now come closest to him 
for purposes of real conference. They were now, indeed, fre- 
quently with him, conversing with him, studying him face to 
face, considering within themselves whether it would he pos- 
sible after all to come to an arrangement with that man. In 
their interviews with him they were most studious of external 
respect, though Cromwell and Ireton, it seems, never offered 
to follow Fairfax in the extreme ceremony of kissing the 
royal hand. The King, on his side, showed them every 
attention, and would be ‘‘sometimes very pleasant in his 
discourse with them.'' What was to come of it all ? ^ 

The meetings of the Army-chiefs with Charles were not 
purposeless. Since he had been in their keeping they had 
been carefully drawing up, and putting into exact expression, 
certain Heads of Proposals, to be submitted both to him and 
to Parliament as a basis for Peace, better in its own nature, 
and certainly more to the mind of the Army, than those 
Nineteen Propositions of July 1046 which had hitherto been 
the vexed subject of debate. What these Heads of Proposals 
were, or came to be in their complete shape, Ave know from a 
hnal redaction of them put forth on the 1st of August when 
the Army was at Colnbrook on its march upon refractory 
London. The document is signed by Jlusli worth, “by the 
appointment of his Excellency Sir Tho. Fairfax and the 
Council of War,’' but the penning is Ireton’s, and probably 
much of the matter too. It is a document of consummate 
political skill and most lawyerlike precision. It consists of 
sixteen Heads, some of them numerically subdivided, each 
Head propounding the Army's desires on one of the great 
questions in dispute between the nation and the King. Bien- 
nial Parliaments in a strictly guaranteed series for the future, 

* Herbert’s Memoirs (ed. 1813), pp. 37 “49; Gi^bvin, IT. 349 — 361. 

TIerbert, 36, 37 ; Clar. 614. 
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each to sit for not less than 120 days and not more than 
240, and the Commons House in each to have increased 
powers and to he elected by constituencies so reformed as to 
secure a fair and equable representation of population and 
property all over England : this is the substance of the first 
Head. Entire control by Parliament of the Militia for ten 
years, with a voice in subsequent arrangements, and farther, 
for security on tliis matter, the exclusion from places of 
public trust for the next five years of persons wlio had borne 
arms against the Parliament, unless in so fiir as Parliament 
might see fit to make individual exceptions : such is the pro- 
vision under the second Head. Of the remaining Articles, 
one or two refer to Ireland, and others to law-reforms in 
England. Articles XT. — XllT. treat of the Peligious Question, 
and are remarkably lilieral. They say nothing about Episco- 
pacy or Presbytery as such, but stipulate for the abolition of 
all coercive power, authority and jurisdiction of Bishops and 
all other ecclesiastical ofiicers whatsoever extending to any 
civil penalties upon any,” and also for the repeal of all Acts 
enforcing the Book of Common Prayer, or attendance at 
church, or prohibiting meetings for worship apart from the 
regular Church ; and they expressly stipulate for non-enforce- 
ment of the Covenant on any. In other words, the Army, as 
a whole, neither advised an Established Church, nor objected 
to one, nor would indicate a preference for Presbytery or Epi- 
scopacy ill the rule of such a Church, but stood out, in any 
case and all cases, for Liberty of Keligious Dissent. How far 
they went on this negative principle may be judged from the 
fact that they do not haggle on even the Roman Catholic 
exception, but hint that, so far as it might be necessary to 
cliscover Papists and Jesuits and prevent them from disturl)- 
ing the State, other means than enforced church-attendance 
might be devised for that end. Article XIV. proposes the 
restoration of the King, Queen, and their issue, to full 
safety, honour, and freedom,” when the preceding Articles 
shall have been settled, and with no limit ation of the regal 
power except as therein provided. The remaining two 
Articles appear therefore supernumerary. One refers to Com- 
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positions l>y Delinq^uents, and nrges a generous relaxation of 
the rates on such, so as not to ruin people for past faults. So 
also the last Article recommends a general Act of Oblivion 
of past offences, and a restoration of all Eoyalists to their full 
civil rights and privileges, after composition, or, in cases of 
good desert, without composition, with only the exception 
provided in the second Article. 

These //rads oy Proposals of tlic Army strike one as not 
only inspired by a far wiser and deeper political johilosophy 
than the Nineteen Propositions of the Parliament, but really 
also as magnanimously considerate of the King in comparison. 
They are so generous that we can account for them only by 
supposing that the Army-chiefs were really prepared for a 
fresh trial of government by King, Lords, and Commons, 
with the security against renewed despotism furnished by the 
Article about the Militia, combined with the Article for a 
succession of lliennial Parliaments. Two things are to be 
observed, however. One is that the //rads of /Proposals were 
tendered for the English kingdom alone, “ leaving the terms 
of Peace f u the kingdom of Scotland to stand as in the late 
[Nineteen] Propositions of both kingdoms, until that kingdom 
shall agree to any alteration.’* P>ut farther, even as respected 
England, there was no promise by the Army that the King 
could avoid the establishment of Presbytery. Things had 
gone so far in that direction, and the majority seemed so de- 
termined in it, that the Army neither could nor did desire to 
resist a Presbyterian establishment, were it persevered in by 
Parliament. Only they were resolved that the creed, discip- 
line, or worship of that establishment, or of any other, should 
not be compulsory either on the King or on any of his subjects.^ 

' Soo the Iletuix of j^omplcto coiiia then lan^fh at him and tlie Pro- 

in Purl. Hist. III. 7SS — /4a, and Kush- posals too. Godwin remarks in parti- 
worth, Vll. 731 — 736(tho paj^iuK' in this cular that, a.s Ireton, wlio penned tho 
vol. beginning p. 731). SuHicient atten- Proposals, wa.s ** tho most inflexible Re- 
tion has not l>een paid by historians, publican that ever existed,” his self- 
excopt porliaps Godwin (11. 373 — 378^ roprossion in drawing up such a docn 
to thi.s great document. Even Godwin raent, accepting restored Koyalty, and 
resorts to the extraortlinary hypothesus casting away the clianco of a Re- 
thut the Proposals woix) not in good nnblic, must liavo been colos.sal. In 
faith, but only a Machiavelliiiii device Royalist historians of tho seventeenth 
of Cromwell and Ireton for detaching century thi.s kind of reasoning wa« 
Charles from the Presliytorians and natural, but one is surprised to tind it 
bringing him over to the Army, who affecting a mind so able and candid iw 
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The Army Proposals, or the main substance of them, had 
been the subject of conversations between Charles and the 
Army-chiefs, and even of a formal conference between him 
and them, on or about J uly 24, when he was at Wdburn. He 
liad fumed and stormed at the Proposals, telling the deputa- 
tion he would have Episcopacy established by law, the Army 
could not do without him, its chiefs would be ruined if they 
had not his support, and so on. The secret of this behaviour 
seems to have been that Charles was at tliat moment building 
great hopes on the recent demonstrations of the City of 
London in favour of a Personal Treaty with him in the Pres- 
byterian interest, and was even aware of the attempted revo- 
lution tlien about to break forth in the form of the London 
tumults. It says much for the forbearance of the Army- 
leaders that they did not withdraw the Proposals after this 
first rejection of tliem by the King. On tlie contrary, tliey 
were resolved that the King should still have the option of 
agreeing with them ; they modified them in some points to 
suit liim ; and they were willing that the whole woild should 
know what they were. Hence the formal redaction of them 
into the Paper of Aug. 1, at Colnbrook. Copies of the Paper 
were then and there delivered to the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners with the Army ; and it was with that Paper f-arried 
before it that the Army continued its march into London. Ac- 
cordingly, on the first day of the meeting of the reconstituted 
Houses (Aug. 6), the Army’s Heads of Proimals were officially 
tabled in both (in the Commons by Sir Henry Vane), in order 
that the Houses might, if they saw fit, adopt them in future 
dealings with the King, instead of the Nineteen Propositions} * 


Godwin’s. There is no reason to doubt 
that, when the Ilmdsof Proiiomls were 
settled, they expressed the real and 
deliberate conclusions of the Army 
chiefs as to those terms the honest 
acceptance of which by Charles would 
satisfy them. Nay, the publication of 
them was a service to Charles, by in* 
structing the nation generally in a 
better mode of dealing with him than 
the Nineteen Propositions. See Denzil 
Holles’s amazed opinion of them, as “a 
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As for Ireton’s suppression of his Re- 
publicanism, Ireton’s Republicanism, 
like other people’s, proliably (jmv. 

1 Major Huntingdon’s Paper accusing 
Cromwell, Pari. Hist. III. 970 ; Sir John 
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reprinted in Harloian Miscellany, IX. 
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on or about July 24 and their complete 
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September and October were the months of the complicated 
negotiation thus arising. Tlie King was then at Hampton Court, 
whither he had removed Aug. 24, and where he was sur- 
rounded by such state and luxury that it seemed as if the old 
days of Royalty had returned. Not only liad he his chaplains 
about him, and favourite household servants brought together 
again from different parts of England ; not only could he ride 
over when he liked to see his children at the Earl of North- 
umberland’s seat of Sion House ; but, as if an amnesty had 
already been passed, Royalists of the most marked antecedents, 
some of them from tlieir places of exile abroad, were per- 
mitted to gather round him, permanently or for a day or two 
at a time, so as to form a Court of no mean appearance. Such 
were (in addition to the Duke of Richmond) the JMarquis of 
Hertford, the Earls of Southampton and Dorset, Ix)rd Capel 
from Jersey, Sir John Berkley and !Mr. Logge and Mr. Ash- 
burnham from France, and, not least, the Marquis of Ormond, 
now at last, by his surrender of Dublin to Ihirliament, free 
from his long duty in Ireland. Save that Colonel Whalley 
and his regiment of horse kept guard at Hampton Court, 

captivity ” was hardly now a word to be applied to Charles’s 
condition. Whalley’s horse, it is true, were but the outpost at 
Hampton Court of the greater force near at hand. On the 
27th of August, or three days after the King had removed to 
Hampton Court, the Army’s head-quarters had been shifted 
to Putney, and they continued to be at Putney all the while 
the King was at Hampton Court. From Hampton Court to 
Westminster is twelve miles, and Putney lies exactly half way 
between ; and the complex problem then trying to work itself 
out may be represented to the memory by the names and 
relative positions of these three j)laces. At Westminster was 
the regular Parliament, moving for that j)olicy which could 
command the majority in a body of mixed Presbyterians and 
Independents of various shades, with Army ollicers among 
them ; at Putney midway was the Army, containing its 

tions had boon mado to accom’^iodate pro\ddinff for lenity to ctmipoiinders and 
the Kinpr* Such additions may have a genoral Act of Oblivion, 
been the two supernumerary Articles 
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military Parliament, of which the generals and colonels were 
the Upper House, while the iinder-dlllcers, with tlie regimental 
agitators, were the Commons ; and at Ilamptoii Court, in 
constant communication with both powers, and entertaining 
proposals from both, was Charles with his re. vivcd little Court. 
Scotland in the distance must not be forgotten. Her emis- 
saries and representatives were on the scene too, running from 
Parliament to Hampton Court and from Hampton Court to 
Parliament, as busy as needles, but rather avoiding Putney.^ 

A very considerable element, indeed, in the now complex 
condition of affairs was the interference from Scotland. As 
the Presbyterian Pising in London had occasioned great joy 
in Scotland, so the collapse of tliat attempt had been a sore 
disappointment. Paillie’s comments, written from Kdinburgh, 
where he chanced to be at the time, are very iiistructive. 
The impression in Edinburgh was that there had l)een great 
cowardice among the London Presbyterians, and stupid mis- 
management of a splendid opportunity. Had the Parliament 
put on a bolder front, had th(.‘ City stood to their “ bravo En- 
gagement,” ha^d ilassey and Waller shown any kind of mas- 
culous activity,” and above all had not Hr. Stephen Marshall 
and seventeen of the London ministers with him separated 
themselves at the critical moment from thcj body of their brci- 
thren, and put forth a childish Petition disavowing all sym- 
pathy with the tiunnlts, what a different ending there might 
have l»een ! As it was, a company of silly rascals ” (Fairfax’s 
Army to wit) had ''made themselves masters of the King and 
Parliament and City, and by them of all England.” So wrote 
Baillie privately, and the public organs of Scottish opinion 
had spoken out to the same effect. There had been Letters 
and Remonstrances from the Scottish Committee of Estates 
to the reconstituted English Parliament, severely criticising 
the general state of affairs in England, and complaining espe- 
cially of the monstrous insolence of the Army in possessing 
themselves of the Xing, and the expulsion at their instance 
of the eleven Presbyterian leaders from the Commons. Were 
not these acts, though done in England, outrages on Scotland 

1 Ruahworth, VJI. 7S9 ; Herbert, 47 -51. 
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as well, and against the obligations of the Covenant ? The 
England with which Scotland had consented to league herself 
by the Covenant was a very different England from that 
which seemed now to be coming into fashion — an England 
in which constituted authority seemed to be at an end, and an 
Army ruled all ! And what an Army ! An Army of Sectaries, 
driving on for a principle of Liberty of Conscience which would 
lead to a ‘'Babylonish confusion,” and impregnated also (as 
could be proved by extracts from their favourite pamphlets) 
with ideas actually anti-monarchical and revolutionary ! So, 
in successive letters, from Aug. 13 onwards, the Scottish Govern- 
ment remonstrated from Edinburgh, intermingling political 
criticisms with special complaints, which they had a better 
right to make, of insults done by ofllcers and soldiers of Fair- 
fax’s Army to the Scottish envoys in England, and especially 
to the Karl of Lfiuderdale. Xor was the Scottish Kirk more 
backward. The regular annual Assembly of the Kirk had 
met at Edinburgh Aug. 4 ; and in a long document put forth 
by that body Aug. 20, in tiie form of “A Declaration and 
Brotherly Exhortation to their Brethren of England,” the 
anarchy of England on the religious question is largely be- 
wailed. “ Nevertheless,” they say, after recounting the stc?ps 
of the hap])y progress made by England to conformity with 
Scotland in one and the same Preshyterian Church-rule, " we 
“ are also very sensible of the great and imminent dangers into 
“ which this common cause of Beligioii is iiov' brought by tlio 
“ growing and spreading of most dangerous errors in England, 
“ to the obstructing and hindering of the begun Beformatioii : 
“ as namely (besides many others) Sociiiianism, Armiiiianisiii, 
“ Aiiabaptism, Antinomianism, BroAvnism, Erastianism, Indo- 
“ pendency, and that Avhich is called, by abuse of the word, 
" Liberty of Coiiscicnco, being indeed liberty of error, scandal, 
“ schism, heresy, dishonouring God, opposing the truth, 
“ hiiideriiig reformation, and seducing others; Avhereunto we 
“ add those Nullifidiaiis, or men of no religion, commonly 
" called Seekers.” ^ 

V UailUo, 111 9~2‘2 ; Acts of Scottish Vll. 76S— 771 ; niul corrospoudcnco of 
(ienoml .Assembly of 11)47 ; Kush worth, Scottish CoDinKspioncra iu Lords Jour- 
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Great as was tlie influence of the Army on the Parliament 
it had reinstated, the extreme Tolerationism of the Army Pro- 
posals would have made their chance hopeless with that body 
even if left to itself. But with such blasts coming from 
Scotland, and repeated close at hand by the key-bugles of 
Lauderdale and the other Scottish Commissioners in London, 
the Parliament did not dare even to consider the Proposals, 
To have done so would have been at once to sever the two 
nations, enrage the Scots, and drive them to no one could tell 
what revenge. To fall back on the Xineteen Propositions 
was, therefore, the only possible policy. Accordingly, on the 
7th of September, the Nineteen Propositions, with but one or 
two slight alterations, were again ceremoniously tendered to 
Charles on the part of the English Parliament and the Scottish 
Commissioners conjointly. Tliey desired his answer w’ithin 
six days at the utmost. ‘‘Six or sixteen, it was equal to 
him,’* he said to the Earl of Pembroke, who presented them ; 
and in fact his ^[ajesly’s AnsAver, dated Hampton Court, was 
returned Sept. 9. It \vas that he retained all his former objec- 
tions to those now familiar Propositions, and that, having seen 
certain “ Proposals of the Army,” to which “ he conceived his 
two Houses not to be strangers,” he was of opinion that thci/ 
wmild be “a fitter foundation for a lasting Peace.” lii other 
words, though Charles had rejected the Army Proposals w'hen 
first offered to him, he now play^ed them against the Nineteen 
Propositions, ironically asking the Parliament not to j)ersevere 
in terms of negotiation that might bo regarded as obsolete, 
but to agree to a Treaty with him on the much better terms 
which liad been suggested by their owni Army, hut which 
apparently they wanted to keep out of sight. This for Eng- 
land; and, for what concerned Scotland, he wmuld willingly 
have a separate Treaty w ith the Scottish Commissioners, if 
tliey chose, on those parts of the Nineteen Propositions 
which were of interest to the Scottish nation ! ^ 

nals of Aug. and Sept. 1647. For the merely mediated in a neutral stylo to 
escapade of Stephen Marshall and hi.s avoid bloodshed ((^ommon.s Journals, 
friends, referred to by Bfullio, see Neal, Aug. 2). 

III. 375-6. While the.se few of the i Ruahworth, VII. 796, 802-3, and 
city ministers disavowed tlio tumults, 810-11 ; and Lord.s Jonrnal.s, Sept. 8 
the Wostmin.ster Divines as a body .md Sept. 14. 
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Parliament was in a dilemma. Was Charles to he taken 
at his word ? Were the Nineteen Propositions to be flung 
overboard, and the Army Proposals publicly brought forward 
instead ? The Presbyterian dread of Toleration, if not Pres* 
byterianism itself, was still too strong in the l^arliamenb and 
the prospect of a rupture with the Scots was still too awful 
with many, to admit of such a course. What was actually 
done, after twelve days of hesitation and consultation^ appears 
from three entries in the Commons Journals of Sept. 21, 
Sept. 22, and Sept. 23, respectively. Sept. 21: ''Resolved, 
That the King, in this Answer of the 9tli Sept., given at 
Hampton Court, hath denied to give his consent to the 
Propositions:” such is the fir.st entry. The second, on the 
following day, runs thus : "‘The question being put. That the 
“ House be fortliwith resolved into a Grand Committee, to 
“ take into consideration the whole matter concerning the 
“ King, according to the former order, the House was divided. 
“ The Kms vent forth: (Licut.-General Cromwell, Sir John 
“ Evelyn of Wilts, tellers for the Yea) with tlie Yea 84 ; 
“ (Sir Peter Wentwortli, Colonel Kainsborough, tellers for 
“ the No) with the No 34 ; so that the question passed with 
“ the atFirmative.” On the following day, accordingly, we 
lind “The question was propounded. That the House will 
“ once again make application to the King for those things 
“ which the Houses shall judge necessary for the welfare and 
“ safety of tlie kingdom ; and, the question being put. Whether 
‘ this question shall be now put, the House was divided : 
“ (Sir Arthur Haselrig, Sir John Evelyn of Wilts, tellers for 
“ the Yea) with the Yea 70 ; (Sir Peter Wentworth, Colonel 
“ Marten, tellers for the No) with the No 23 : so that the 
“ question passed with the attirmative.” As far as one can 
construe wdiat lies under these entries, the state of the case 
was this:— By the King’s new rejection of the Nineteen Propo- 
sitions (the Army-chiefs aware of the rejection beforehand and 
mucli apjiroving^),the Presbyterians were checkmated. Unless 

1 Borkloy’vS Memoirs, Hnrl. Misc. IX. this [the King’s] Answer the day beforo 
473. Wo [Berkley, Ashbu;*iihani,&c.] it was sent, with which they soeincd 
gave onr friends in the Army a sight of infinitely satisfied. 
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they would vote the King dethroned, they had no move left. 
The power of moving then lay with the Independents. Kow 
the more strenuously Eepublican of these, including Colonel 
Eainsborough and Henry Marten, were for not using the power, 
either because they desired to break with Charles entirely, or 
because they wanted to shut up him and Parliament together 
to the Army Proposals absolutely. Cromwell, however, 
though faitliful to the Army Proposals as the plaii ideally 
best, was not prepared to take the responsibility of bringing 
oil the crash at once. Might there not be a temporizing 
method ? Miglit not the two IIousos be asked to cease think- 
ing of tlie Nineteen Propositions as a perfected series to 
wliich they were bound in all its parts and items, and to go 
over the whole business afresh, selecting the most essential 
questions of the Nineteen Propositions and expressing present 
conclusions on these in new Propositions to bo offered to the 
King ? Haselrig, Evelyn of Wilts, and others of the Indepen- 
dent leaders, agreeing with this view, and a good few of tlie 
Presbyterians perhaps accepting it gladly in their dilemma, 
Croinwoll divided the (Commons ui)on it, and obtained his 
decisive majority of Sept. 22, confirmed by the as decisive 
majority of the next day.^ 

The Lords having concurred. Sept. 30, in this motion for a 
new application to the King, and the Scottish Commissioners 
having been duly informed, the two Houses Avent on busily, 
framing tlie new Proj^ositions, and, where any diffeiences 
arose, adjusting them at conferences witli eacli other. Ey 
the 2<Sth of October a good many important propositions had 
been agreed to ; but, on the whole, one does not see that the 
terms for Cliarles Avere to be much easier by tliis route than 
they had been by the other. In one matter, hoAvever, the 
Commons had proposed a change. On the 13th of October, a 
committee having reported on that one of the intended Pro- 
positions Avhich concerned Church-government, and the reso- 
lution before the House being that the King be asked to give 
his consent to the Acts for settling the Presbyterian Govern- 
ment, Cromwell hail forced the House to three divisions. 

1 Com IJ10U8 Journals of days namod. 
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First he tried to limit the term of such settlement to three 
years, and lost in a small House by a minority of 35 to 38 ; 
then he insisted that some limit of time should be mentioned, 
and won by 44 to 30 ; then lie proposed that seven years 
should be tlie term, and lost by 33 to 41. Finally it 
was agreed that the rresbyteriaii Settlement to which the 
King’s consent sliould be asked should be till the end of the 
l*arlia.ment next after that then sitting. But on the same 
day and the following the cpiestion of Toleration also came 
up, and with these results : Toleration to be granted of sepa- 
rate worship for Nonconformists of tender consciences, but 
not for Itoman Catholics, nor any toleration of the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer, nor of preaching contrary to the main 
principles of the Christian Peligion, nor yet of absence on the 
Lord’s da}’ from worship and hearing of the word of God some- 
where. This was all the amount of ’roleration that Cromwell 
and the Independents even in October 1647, with an Army at 
Putney all aflame for Toleration, could extract from the re- 
luctant Commons at Westminster. The Lords appear to have 
hesitated aljout even so much as this ; for it was not till the 
2nd of November that the two Houses came to an under- 
standing on the subject, and even on the 9th of that month 
the Lords wanted some additional security in the form of a 
“ Proposition for suppressing innovations in Peligion.”^ 

Here, to ])ring the history of the English (diurch-question 
to a perioil for the ]) resent, we may notice one or two con- 
temporary incidenls. On Saturday, Oct. 2, the Commons 

had resumed their examination of the Westminster Assembly’s 
Confession of Fa ilk, at the point where they had left off that 
work in tlie preceding May, viz. at Chap. IV. “Of Creation,” 
p. 545). They passed that chapter and also the first para- 
graph of Chap. V., “ Of Providence,” that day, and resolved to 
continue tlie business next Wedne.sday and punctually every 
following Wednesday till it should be despatched. But Wed- 
nesday after Wednesday came; other business was too press- 
ing ; and so the matter hung. This was the more inconvenient 

1 licrda and Cojnmons Joarnals of date.s named; and Kushworth, \ II. S43-4 
and 853-4. 
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because on the 22nd of October the Assembly presented to 
the two Houses their Larger Catechism completed. It was 
ordered that 600 copies should be printed for consideration, 
and that matter too lay oveii In the midst of such delays 
in Parliament it was something on the credit side that the 
Second Pkovincial Presbyterian Synod of London duly 
met in Sion College on the 8th of November, with Dr. Seaman 
for Moderator. It w^as, indeed, time now for English Presby- 
terianism to be walking alone. Gillespie, one of the two 
Scottish Divines left last in the ‘Westminster Assembly/ 
had returned to Scotland in the preceding August ; and 
on the 9th of November it was announced in the Lords 
that iVIr. Eutherford too was going. In bidding farewell 
to his brethren of the Assembly he took care to have it 
duly recorded in their books that the Scottish Commis- 
sioners, all or some, had been present to that point and had 
constantly taken part in the proceedings. The Assembly 
was still to linger on, he meant to say, but its best days 
were over.^ 

There was no greater mystery all this while than the 
conduct of Cromwell and Iretoii. Since the King had come 
to Hampton Court he had been in continual intercourse with 
them, either in direct conferences, or by messages through 
Mr. Ashburnham and others. The intercourse had been kept 
up even after CromwelFs motion of Sept. 22 for rc-approach- 
ing the King on the whole question in a Parliamentaiy way, 
and while Cromwell was constantly attending the House and 
taking part in the proceedings con.seijuent on his motion.*^ 
What did it all mean? We have little difficulty now in 
seeing what it meant. Cromwell, even while urging on the 
re-application to the King in a Parliamentary way, had not 
given up liope that the King might be constrained into an 
extra-Parliamentary pact on some basis like that of the Army 
Proposals. Might not Charles be wise now in tlie extremity 


1 Lords and Commons Journals of 
the dates given ; and Neal, HI. 'Sj4 and 
858 9. 

* '“Sir, I pray excuse my not attend- 
ance upon you. f feared to mi.SH the 
House a day, whoro it’s very necessary 


for mo to 1)0.” y«) wrote Cromwell to 

Fairfax Oct. 13, tho very day of hia 
three division.*! of tho Uou.so on tho 
♦luration of Prc.sbytcry, and of tho coni- 
promiso there on 'roieration (Carlyle’y 
Cromwell, I, 23!>). 
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to whicli he saw himself reduced, and accept the prospect, 
which the Army scheme held out, of a restoration of his 
Royalty, under inevitable constitutional restrictions, but 
those less galling in many respects, and especially in the 
religious respect, than the restrictions demanded by Parlia- 
ment? Such, we can sec now, were the reasonings of 
Cromwell and Ireton, and to such an end were their labours 
directed. But the world at tlie time was suspicious and saw 
much more. What the Englisli Presbyterians and the Scots 
saw was Cromwell wheedling liis IMajesty into the possession 
of himself and his Sectaries, so as to be able to overthrow 
Parliament and Presbytery immediately, and then reserve 
his ^lajesty for more leisurely ruin. What the Royalists 
round tlie King saw was more. A blue riband, tlie 
Earldom of Essex, the Captaincy-general of all the forces, 
the permanent premiership in England under the restored 
Royalty, and the Lieutenancy of Ireland for his son-in-law 
Ireton — liow could the llrewer resist such temptations ^ 
Mean rumours of this kind ran about, or were mischievously 
circulated, till they affected the Army itself and roused 
suspicions of Cromweirs integrity even among his own 
Ironsides. It was not only that Colonel Rainsborough, who 
had o])posed Cromwell’s motion for re-opening negotiations 
with Charles, had since then stood ont against his })olicy of 
conciliatioii, and had been Joined by other ollicers, such as 
Colonel Ewer. Despite this opposition in the Council of 
ihe chief officers at Putney, Cromwell and Ireton still ruled 
ill that body. But among the inferior officers and the 
Agitatorships a spirit had arisen outgoing the control of the 
chiefs, critical of their proceedings, and impatient for a 
swifter and rougher settlement of the whole political ques- 
tion than seemed agreeable to Cromwell.^ 

At Ihitiiey the Army, having little to do, had resolved 
itself into a great daily debating-society, hohling meetings 
of its own Agitatorships and receiving deputations from the 

1 Uerkloy’s Meinoirs (Tlarl. Miso.) of Accusations a.'jr.ainst Cromwell and 
477, 478 ;Ilo11ea, IS4 ; Cixtor, Book Ireton in Aiiji’. UUS ^Parl. Hist. III. 
1. ]>. CO ; Clar. (>20 ; Godv^in, II. fOO et PCni—O;!). Duly interpreted, itisvciy 
seq. See also Major Huntinj?* Ion’s Paper instructive. 
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similar but civilian Agitatorsliips that had sprung up in 
London. Hence a rapid increase among the common soldiers 
of tlie political school of The Levellers. Of this school 
John Lilburne, still in his prison in the To^ye^, hut with the 
freedom of pen and ink there, was now conspicuously one of 
the chiefs. “That tlie House of Commons should think of 
tliat great INlurderer of England (meaning the King), for by 
“ tlie impartial Law of Cod there is no exemption of Kings, 
“ Princes, Dukes, Earls, more than cobblers, tinkers, or 
“ chimney-sweepers ; ” “ Tliat the Lords are but painted 
“puppets and Dagons, no natural issue of Laws, but tlie 
“ mushrooms of prerogative, the wens of just government, 
putting the body of the Peojile to ])ain,” — such were 
opinions and phrases collected from Lilburne’s and other 
pamphlets by the Scottish (lovemmcnt as early as Aug. 13, 
and then pulilicly presented in the name of Scotland for the 
rebuke of the English Parliament and the horror of the 
whole British world. In such phrases we have the essence of 
the doctrine of the Levellers, as distinct from the more tenta- 
tive Democracy of many cont(*m])oi‘arv minds. The Army 
Proposiih of Aug. 1 were not for a total subversion of the 
Englisli Constitution of King, T.ords, and Commons, but only 
for a great limitation of the Poyal Power, a reduction also of 
the power of the House of Lords, a corresponding increase of 
the power of the (Joinnions or Pepresentative House, and a 
broader basing of that House in a jiopular suffrage. But, 
now that the King had rejected the Proposals, the Levelling 
Doctrine bur.st uj) from its s(*cret berls, and rushed more 
visibly through the wlioh; Army. There began to be com- 
ments among the Agitators on the dilatoriness of Cromwell, 
and especially on his co([uettings with the King. “1 Iiave 
honoured you, and my good thoughts of you are not yet 
wliolly gone, though I confess they are much weakened,” 
Lilbiirne had written to Cromwell Aug. 13, kindly olfering 
him a chance of redeeming liis character, but otlujrwise 
threatening to pull him down from all his '‘])resent conceived 
greatness” before he was three rnontlis older. Cromwidl not 
having mended his ways, Lilburne had been endeavouring to 
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fultil liis threat ; and by the end of October there was a 
wide-spread mutiny througli tlie regiments at Tutney. The 
Army, having its own printers, had by that time made its 
designs known in two documents. One, entitled The Case of 
the Arimj, was signed by tlic agents of live regiments, Crom- 
weirs and Ireton’s own included (Oct. 18); tlie otlier, entitled 
A71 A(jreeme7it of the People (Nov. 1), emanated from the 
same regiments and eleven others, lloth documents pledged 
the regiments not to disband until the Army had secured 
its rights ; and among these rights w'ere the speedy dissolu- 
tion of the existing Parliament, and tlie reconstitution of 
the Government of England in a single liepresentative 
House, clect(‘d by a reformed system of snlfrage, and meeting 
biennially. This House was to be su])reme in all matters, 
except five specified fundamentals which were to be regarded 
as settled ah initio beyond disturbance or even reconsidera- 
tion by any corporate authority whatever. One of them 
was a])Soluto freedom to all “in the matter of licligioii and 
the ways of God’s worship”; but this was not to prevent 
the St.'ite from sotting up any “ jmblic way of instructing 
the Nation, so it be not comjiulsive.” In fact, here was the 
accurate essence of the Aruiif l^ropomU over again, only 
distilled to a higher strength and more fiercely llavourcd.^ 

Cromwelfs preserved Jxdters of this ])eriod are few, but 
one of them contains a reference to tlie misconstructions to 
which ho was then suliject. “ Though, it m.ay be, for the 
“present,” he says, “a cloud may lie over our actions to 
“those who are not ac<piaiutod witli the grounds of them, 
“yet wc doubt not but God will clear our integrity, and 
“ iiinocency from any other ends we aim at but His glory 
“and the Public Good.”- At length, however, he had to 
let it be seen that he had broken olf from Charles utterly. 

1 Rvishworth, VI 1. 769, 770, 8L5*6, their ultra domocratio tondonoies. The 
and 859, 860 ; Godwin, II. 423 — 428, and Ijevollinir Principle itself woul«l he a 
436 — 4.50. Ono of tlio numerous in- useful force in his hands, and ho could 
crodiblo and contradictory hypot h‘'st. s well consent to l>cinj>- aOused hy tho 
about (h'omwcll is that it was ho wlio, Aj^itators wliilo they were really work- 
whilo in in' ity with the Kiuir for a ini^ for his cuds ! ! 

rosiorat ioM of bis Koyally. was all tho “ Letter to (^>ll>nel Jones, Governor 
while, by bis sts rot grip of the .Vrniy- of Dublin, dated Sept. 14, 1647 : Car- 
Agitatorships, hoiin iin^; them on in lylo’s (’roin well, T. 237-8. 
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Who does not know the picturesque popular myth at tliis 
point of GromweHs biography ? Cromwell and Iretoii, says 
the myth, sat one night in the Blue Boar Tavern, llolhorn, 
disguised as common trooi)ers and calling for cans of beer, 
till the sentinel they had placed outside came in and told 
them the man with tlie saddle had arrived ; whereupon, 
going out, they collared the man, got possession of the 
saddle he carried, and, ripping up tlie skirt of it, found tlie 
King’s letter to the Queen in which lie (juite agreed with 
lier opinion of the two Army-villains he was then obliged to 
cajole, and assured lier they should have their deserts at lastd 
It needed no such interce2:)tion of a letter in the yard 
of a tavern to convince Cromwell at last that Charles could 
not be trusted even in a negotiation for his own bemdit. All 
the while that he had been treating with Cromwell and 
Ireton, in tlie sense of the Army Proposals, with a Peligious 
Toleration included, he had been treating with the Scots, 
both by messages through the Earl of Lauderdale and by 
letters in his own hand to the Earl of Lanark in Edinburgh, 
in a sense directly the opposite: Lr. on the terms of a 
paction with the Scots for compulsory Presbytery and su])- 
pression of the Sects in England, in return for the armed 
assistance of the Scottisli nation towards a restoration of his 
kingsliip in all other respects. Late in October, Lanark and 
Loudoun had come from Scotland to lielj) Lauderdale in 
finishing this negotiation ; and the three Lords together, in 
conferences at Hampton Court, had assured Charles that, if 
he would give satisfaction in the point of Peligion, he was 
master of Scotland on wliat terms as to other things lie 
would demand.” He had not ([uite given them all the 
satisfaction they wanted ; but the three Lords still remained 
loyally about him, with plans for his escape to P>erwick. 
Kothing of all this appeared, of course, in the public com- 
munications of the Scottish Commissioners with the English 
Parliameni. The purport, however, had been entrusted to 


' The story rrofoisses to have coroo ol'torwoi ils Eorl of Oi rery ; 
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Ormond, Capcl, and othens of the Eoyalists who were 
chief in the King s counsels ; and Cromwell had his means 
of guessing.^ 

The mutinous disposition of so many Ecgiments, and its 
manifestation in such tracts as The Case of the Army and 
the Agreement of the Feople, had greatly alarmed Parliament. 
The investigation of the matter. had been substantially left, 
however, in the hands of Fairfax and the Council of War 
at Putney. That Council, with Fairfax and (Jromwell pre- 
sent in it, had appointed a special Committee of Inquiry, 
consisting of twenty ofTicers with Treton at their head ; and 
in a series of meetings of this Committee and of the collective 
Council itself, extending from Oct. 22 to Xov. 8, things were 
brought to a kind of adjustment. There was to be a general 
Eendezvous of the Army for (Uiding of disorder ; and mean- 
while certain new' Proposals \vere sketched out, to be pre- 
sented to Pfirliament as a summary of wdiat might now^ be 
considered the opinions of the chief representatives of the 
Army, reviewing their former Proposals of Aug. 1 in the 
light of all that had since occurred. So far as the Proposals 
ice re. sketched out, one observes in them a curious combina- 
tion of com])romises. There is decidedly greater severity 
in them to the King than in the original Army Proposals. 
On the other hand, there is nothing about the abolition 
of Kingship or of the House of Lords, no concession on 
these points to the Tiltra-democratic tendency of the Levellers. 
The (piestioii of King or Xo King had been raised, it is said, 
in the Council meetings by the Agitators, but had been 
(plashed by the chief olUcers. Again, rather strangely, the 
ipicstion of Liberty of ('onscience and the terms of the 
establishment of Presbytery is entirely waiived, unless we 
regard the provision tliat Heliiupients sliould be obliged to 
take the Covenant before being admitted to compound as a 
sign that on this ([uestiou too th(u*e Avas a recession from 
former liberality. On the whole, the ncAv Army Proposals 

^ For tho intcre.siiiig instmetivo Loudoun joined LaiulcrdakpUIL'impton 
coiTOspondonco of Charles with L.'nuirk C’ourt, seo Hurnet’s Hainiltons, 401 — 
from Juno 1647 onwards, with details 412. Sco also Clur. 622-6; Hushwortli, 
of tho nogotiaiiuii.s after Lanark and Vll. S50 ; and Lords Journals, Nov. 6. 
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look like a jumble of incongruities, and railier disappoint one 
after the clear political comprehensiveness of the original 
Proposals wliich Ireton liad dratted, or even tlie rude simpli- 
fication of the same put forth by the democratic Agitators. 
The reason prol)al)ly was that the Army-chiefs desired at the 
moment to patch up a concordat, suppressing all unnecessary 
appearance of difference between tlie Parliament and the 
Army, and bringing both as amicably as possible into the 
one. direct track of the new set of Parliamentary Propositions 
to tlie King’d 

On the lOtli of November, all the Propositions being ready, 
a very emphatic Preamble to them was agreed upon by the 
two Houses. It was intended that they sliould be presented to 
tlie King formally at Hampton Court within the next few days. 
Before tliat could be done, liowever, his ]Maj(‘sty liad vanislied. 

The vicinity of Putney, witli exas])erated Levellers and 
Agitators all about, had become really unsafe for Charles ; 
and, after some meditation and hesitation, he had himself 
arranged a plan of escape. It was put in execution on 
Thursday the 11th of Xovember. On the evening of that 
day his ^tajesty, accompanied by ]\rr. Ashbundiam, Mr. 
William Legge, and Sir John P>crkley, contrived to slip out 
of Hampton Court Palace, l)y the back garden, unobserved. 
It was supper-time before he was missed by AVhalley and 
the guard; the night was excessively dark and stormy ; and, 
tliougli it was ascicrtained that he and his companions had 
mounted hoisos near the Palace, the route they had taken 
could not be guessed. For the next two or three days, 
therefore, Lf)ndon was all anxiety. ^leanwhile the fugitives, 
guided l)y the King himself tlirough the Kew Forest, had 
reached the south coast, near Southampton, and in sight of 
the Isle of Wight. The King’s reasons for taking this 
direction appear to have been the vaguest ; nor is it cer- 
tainly known tliat the Isle of Wight had been in his mind 
when he left Hampton Court. Ko shij), however, having 
been provided for a more distant voyage, and the King being 
in any case irresolute about yet leaving Fngland altogether, 

‘ Rushworth, VIT. 849 — ; OrMlwin, IT. 4r»0“'4r)4. 
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the island did now, if not before, occur to him as suitable 
for liis purpose. One inducement may have been that the 
(k)vernor, young Colonel Eobert liammond, was a person 
whom the King had reason to believe as well disposed to 
him as any raiiiamentariaii oflicer. Ifammond, indeed, was 
the nephew of the King’s favourite chaplain, Dr. Henry 
Hammond ; and, though he was one of Cromwell’s admiring 
disciples, and had married a daugjiter of Hampden, his uncle’s 
reasonings, or other influences, had begun of late to weaken 
his ardour. It laid been with undisguised pleasure that, but 
a week or two before, lie liad left bis post in llie Army and 
gone to this quiet and distant governors] i ip, where lie iniglit 
live in retirement and witliout active duty. What, then, was 
his horror when, on the morning of Saturday, Xov. 13, as he 
was riding along the road near his residence of Carishrooke 
Castle, in the centre of the island, Sir John Kerkley and 
Air. Ashlmrnham ])resented themselves, and told liiiu that 
the King liad lied in their company 1‘iom Hampton Court 
and desired to be bis guest! “lie grew so pale,’ says 
llcrkley, “ and fell into such a trembling, that T did really 
“ believi? ho would have fallen from his horse ; which 
" trembling continued with him at least an hour after, in 
“which lie broke out into passionate and distracted ex- 
“ pressions, sometimes saying ‘O gentlemen, yon have 
“undone me.’” He collected liiimselt at length, however, 
and accepted tlie duty which fate had sent him. Crossing 
over, with Berkley and Ashbnrnliam, to the Earl of Sontli- 
ampton’s house of Titchfield on the mainland, where Charles 
had meanwhile been Avaiting with Leggo, he paid his homage 
gravely enough ; and, after some conversation, in wliich he 
promised to do all for his Alajesty that might ho consistent 
Avith his obedience to rarliament, he returned to the island, 
with the King in his eliarge, and Beikley, Ashbnrnliam, and 
Legge in attendance. His letter, narrating Avhat had lia])- 
pened, and asking instructions, Avas read in the two Houses 
of rarliament on AfondnA’, Nov. lu.^ 

1 Berkley’s Memoir, Hail. Mifcoll. 874; Clar. (124-7 ; Pari. 

TX. 479 483; R.ishwortb, VII. 871 701. Aa nsnal, in tlio later Royaliat 
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FOURTH STAGE OF THE CATTIVITY : IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT: 
NOV. 1C47 — NOY. 1648. 


Carisbrooko Castle, and the King’s Letters thence — Parliament’s New Method 
of the Four BiUs — Indignation of the Scots ; their Complaints of 
Breach of the Covenant — Army Rendezvous at Ware : Suppression of a 
AFutiny of Levellers bj' Cromwell, and Establishment of the Concordat 
n ith Parliament — Parliamentary Commissioners in the Isle of Wight : 
Scottish Commissioners also there : the King’s Rejection of the Four Bills 
— Ffrinness of Parliament : their Resolutions of No Farther Addresses to 
the King ; ^ev'eraiiec of the Scottish Alliance — The Enfjdijemcnty or Secret 
Treaty between Charles and the Scots in the Isle of Wight —Stricter 
guard of the King in ('arisbrooke Ca.stle : Jlis Habits in his Imprisonment 
-First Rumours of The Scottish Entjagement : Royalist Programme of a 
Skcond Civil War— Beginnings of Tiik Skcond Civil War : Royalist 
Rising.s : Cromwell in Wales : Fairfax in the South-east : Siege of 
Colehe.ster — Revolt of the Fleet: Commotion among tin; Royalist Exiles 
aliroad : Holland's attempted Rising in Surrey— Invasion of England by 
Hamilton’s Scottish Army : Arrival of the Prince of Wales off the South- 
east Coast: Blockade of the Thames- -Consternation of the Londoners : 
Faintlieartcdne.ss of Parliament ; New Hopes of the Pr»*.sbylerians : their 
Ordinance against Herc.sies and Blasphemies: their la‘aning.s to the 
King : Independents in a struggling minority ; Charge of Treason against 
Cromwell in his absence - The Three Days’ Battle of Preston and utter 
Defeat of the Scots by Cromwfdl : Surrender of Colehe.ster to Fairfax: 
Return of the Prince of Wales to Holland : Virtual End of Thk Second 
Civil War — Parliamentary Treaty with the King at Newport : Unsatis- 
factory Results — Protests against the Treaty by tin* 1 mh'p'-ndent.s — 
Disgust of the Army with the Tn aty : Revocation of their Concordat 
with Parliament, and Rc.sidntion to seize the Political Mastery : Forma- 
tion of a Rejmhlican I*arty — Petition.s for Jii.sfiic on the King: The 
Qrand Anntf Uchionstrnnee — Cromwell in Scotlnml : Restoration cif the 
Argyle Covcriimont there : Cronnvell at Pontefiacfc : His Letter to 
Hammond —The King removed from the Isle of Wiglit to Hurst r'a.stlo 
— Tho Army again in po.ssos.sion of London. 


Cari.slirooke Castlo, now mostly a rain, but in Charles’s time 
the chief fortified place in the Isle of Wight, stands almost 


in the centre of tlie island, 
brooke, and near tlie town of 

accounts, it i.s Cromwell that had con- 
trived the wliole affair of tlio King’s 
e.scaj) 0 , both matter ami form. Ilain- 
mond’s ajipointmeut to the Covornor- 
.<hip of the i.sland (Sept. U) was Crom- 
well’s doing, in anticipation of what 
miglit be needed ; then lie bad .stirre«l 
u}> tbo Agitators at Putney to threaten 
tho King*.s life at Hampton Court ; then 


close to the village of Caris- 
Xewport, which, altliougli really 

ho had warned the King, through 
Whalley, of the design.s of the Agita- 
tors, .so a.s to frighten him into flight ; 
then, through Ashhurnliam or other- 
wise, ho h.ad suggn.sted tho Lsle of 
Wight as tho very place for tho King 
to go to, and .so had caught him in tho 
prepared trap ! ! 
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ail inland town, communicates with tlie sea by a navigable 
river. Here, with the verdant island all round him, and fine 
views both of land and sea, Charles was to live for a whole 
year. Though it was November wlien he came into tlie 
island, a lady, as he passed through Newport on his way to 
Carisbrooke, could pre.sent him wdth a damask-rose just 
picked from her garden; and he was to see all tlie circle of 
seasons in that mild South-Knglish climate, till November 
came round again. ^ 

In a letter which Charles had left at Hamjiton Court, to 
be communicated to the two Houses, he had avowed that, 
tliough security from threatened violence was the immediate 
reason for hi.s disappearancu* for a time into a place of retire- 
ment, yet another reason was his desire to extricate himself 
from a negotiation in wdiich he felt that the “ chief in- 
terests” concerned wa*re not all represented. In the same 
spirit of eclecticism, w ith a w'ord for each of the “ chief 
interests,” and a special show' of solicitude for the Army, 
is a Letter sent by the King to the two Houses only four 
days after he had been in the Lsle of AVight (Nov. 17). It 
gives his Majesty’s view' ut wdiat w’onld be tlu^ right kind of 
negotiation, and conveys his definite offers. He cannot con- 
sent to the abolition of Kpisco])acy, but lie will assent to 
the experiment of Lre.sl)ytery for three years, if accompanied 
by a Toleration, but not for Tapists, Atheists, and Illas- 
p 1 Hi luers ; he w ill surrender the Militia tor his owui life, on 
condition that it shall afterwards reveit to the (’rowii; lie 
will undertake fur the Arrears uf the Aniiy; and on other 
matters he wdll be ready to do his utmost in a conclusive 
rmsunal Treaty in London.- 

The two Hoii.ses retained their owui ideas of the negotia- 
tion necessary ; and, wdiile giving orders for the despatch 
of a sufficient guard to the Isle of Wight, to be under 
Hammond’s command, and also for the King’s household 
comforts at Carisbrooke, the servants to be scmt to him, e'cc., 

1 TlorLort, 65, 56. aivl Kiuk < Larlos’s Works 0 651 , 117- 
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they were re-adjusting their battery of negotiation for the 
clianged circumstances of its object. 

At first the notion was to pursue the King to the Isle 
of Wight with the whole series of Ih'opositions which the 
Houses had so carefully drawn out for presentation to him 
at Hampton Court. Here, however, they encountered the 
most obstinate opposition from the Scottish Commissioners. 
The mood of these gentlemen (Loudoun, Lanark, Lauderdale, 
Sir Charles Erskine, Hugh Kennedy, and Robert Barclay), 
sufficiently irritable before the King’s flight from Hampton 
Court, was now tliat of the Tliistle in full bloom. The 
King, they declared, had done right in fleeing from the hard 
usage of the English. Could his ^lajesty be expected to 
(uidure longer tlie insults, terrors, indignities, to which he 
had been of late subjecttul, ending actually in danger to his 
life from the nillians of an ill-managed Army ? Moreover, 
was not Charles also tlu^ sovereign of Scotland I Could the 
Scottish nation V)e expected to bear the contempt shown it 
in these ‘'tossings” to and fro of their King, aggravated by 
the studied neglect of all the previous Iteinonstrances of the 
Scottish Commissioners and Estates on this very subject? 
Xo ! let those Proj)Osilions which the English Parliament 
liad been preparing be thrown aside, and let the King be in- 
vited to come to London, in safety and honour, for a Personal 
Treaty with ]^lrliament, in which all might be "voluntary and 

free”! Partly to please the angry Scottish Commissioners, 

partly to shake them off if tliey w^ould not be pleased, the 
two Houses did make an alteration in their procedure. 
Instead of the entire ])repared series of i Propositions, or 
rather as antecedent to them, it was resolved to send to the 
King " Eour Pills,” embodying the Propositions "absolutely 
necessary for ]>resent security.” Pill 1 was for the power 
of Parliament over the Militia for twenty years, or longer 
if necessary ; Bill 2 was for confirmation of all acts of the 
Parliament in the late war ; Pill 3 was for the cancelling 
of all Peerages conferred by the King since the beginning 
of the war, and the creation of new Peers only with con- 
s(mt of tlie two Houses ; and Pill 4 was for giving the two 
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Houses the rjglit of adjournment at their own pleasure. 
— This change of procedure was first jjroposed in the Lords 
Nov. 25 (fifteen Peers present) ; there were divisions on it 
in tlie Commons Nov. 2G and 27, in the last of whicli it was 
carried by 115 to lOG (an unusually full House) to concur 
generally with the J'eers in the matter; and then, after 
debates and conferences on details, the Bills, as above in- 
dicated, passed the Commons finally Dec. 11, and the D)rds 
finally Dec. 14. It was also then arranged that the Earl 
of Denl)igh and Lord Montague, for the Lords, and Mr. 
John Bulkeley, Mr. John Lisle, Mr. John Keni]!, and ^Ir. 
Jiobert Goodwin, for the Commons, should be the Commis- 
.sioners for carrying the Four P>ills, and the Propositions too, 
so far as not superseded by the Bills, to the King in the 
Isle of Wight. They were to require his Majesty’s consent 
to the F(uir Bills within ten days at the utmost ; but the 
remaining Piopositions were to l»e delivered to his ^Majesty 
only as containing matters on which the Houses would send 
anoyier Commission to treat with him after lie liad assented 
to the I5mr Bills.^ 

If the two Houses had resorted at first to this changed 
ineihod of procedure with any idea of pleasing the S<.‘ots, 
iliey had found leasou to abandon that idea. The very day 
the Four Bills were finally passed (l)i*c. 14), the Scottish Com- 
missiouers, knowing well enough privately wliat they were, 
applied formally to Ibe Committee of the Two Kingdoms for 
a copy of tliem. This Ixnng reported to the Commons, a dis- 
cussion ensued, and Mv. Selden (particularly active about this 
time, and at any rate always eager for a brush vitli tlie Scots) 
was appointed cliairman of a Committee to prepare an Answer. 
The Answer, adopted by the Commons Dec. IG, was taken 
up by Mr. Seldcii to the Lords the same day, and by tliem 
adopted also. It was to tlie elfcet tliat, as it wUvS against the 
custom of the Englisli kingdom to c(nnniunicat(* Bills ready 


1 Pad. Hist. IT. 790~ 8i)T nn(l823 - 
826 ; Ijords and Commons J mrnals of 
days named ; also (f«>r a special L»'ftor 
of the Seotti.sli Commi.ssioiiors) Lords 
Journals, Nov. 18. F»»r this Ixjttor 


Charlofl thankoil Lanark, sayin^r, “Seri- 
ously, it is as full to my soikso as if 
1 had ponneil it my.self.” (Uiirnot's 
llamiltuns, 116. 
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for tlie King’s assent to "'any other whomsoever ” until his 
iMajesty’s ro[)ly liad been received, the Four Bills could not 
be communicated to the Scottish Commissioners, but that, 
as I'or the rest, it was intended to send these Bills to the 
King on iMonday next, together with tliose Propositions of 
whicli tlie Scottish Commissioners were already cognisant, 
and lliat, if tlie Scottish Commissioners desired to add any 
Propositions concerning Scotland, they had better make haste. 
As if to increase the irony of tliis Answer, tliere was frankly 
included in it a copy of the Instructions to the English 
envoys as to tlieir procedure both with the Bills concealed 
from tlie Scots and tlie Propositions known to them. Matter 
and manner both, the Answer drove the Scottisli Commis- 
sioners mad. Th(‘rc. may be yet read in the Lords Journals of 
I^(^c. 18 the Peply, in nineteen })rinted folio columns, which 
tlicv tiuindered in upon the two Houses. We do not see sueli 
documents now-a-days, and even then it was a marvel. The 
wliol(^ soul of Scotland, past and present, seemed to launch 
tself upon tlie Londoners in tliis tremendous lecture, issued 
from Worcester House “ by command of the Commissioners 
for the Parliament of Scotland,” and signed hy John Chicsley, 
their clerk. After a hint of the indebtedness of England to 
tlie Scots for some years past, tliere was a recapitulation of 
all the recent acts of contumely sustained by Scotland at 
tlie bands of the Eiiglisli, followed by a summary of the. 
rc^asoiis for preferring the Scottisli plan of a free Personal 
J’rcaty witli the King to the Englisli plan of prosecuting him 
with ])creniptory and ready-made Propositions. But, as the 
English ParJiameiit had communicated to tlie Scottish Com- 
missioners their new set of Propositions (tliougli nut tln^ Four 
Ihlls), there was a criticism of these Propositions, from the 
Scottisli ])oint of vie>w, colleedively and .seriativi. The largest 
criticism was on the Peligious question. Nearly one Jialf 
of the entire document was occupied with this subject. Was 
not the Ihdigious question the main one, the %inum neccs- 
sarhim, deserving tlie first jilace in any national negotiation ? 
Yet was it not made secondary in the Propositions, brought 
in anywliere in tlie middle of them, as if to show that the 
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two Houses did not really care mucli about it, and would not 
be so stiff in it as in matters of civil import ? Tenacious in 
one’s own concerns, and “liberal in the matters of God”! 
Again, not a word in the Ih-opositions, or haidly a word, 
respecting the Solemn League and Covenant itself, a vow 
tliat had been sworn to witli uplifted liands by nearly the 
whole generation of living Englishmen I Oh ! what an 
omission was that! Was the Covenant to be voted out of 
date, and buried in the ashes of oblivion ? But, apart from 
the Covenant, how did the Propositions treat the cause of 
I’resbyterial government in England and of conformity of 
Church-rule in the two kingdoms? Most miserably! Xo 
pressing of Presljytery to full purity and completeness, but 
rather a cynical acquiescence in the im})erl‘ect Presbytiuy 
that had already been set up, and a glee in not being com- 
mitted even to that beyond three years! Einall}', even tin's 
Presbytery was turned into a jpresent mockery b} an accom- 
panying concession to the cry for Liberty of Conscience ! 
The Commissioners had never desired that “pious and 
peaceable men should be tioubled because in everything 
they cannot conform themselves to Presbyterial govern- 
ment;” but they did “from their very souls abhor such a 
general and vast Toleration” as one of the ITopositions 
seemed to provide. Unless they were mistaken, it was a 
Toleration to “all the sectaries of the time,” whether ihoy 
were “Anabaptists, Antinomians, Arniinians, Familists, 
Erastians, Brounists, Separatists, Libertines, or Inde]Km- 
dcnts ; ” yea it extended to “ those Xullifidians the Seekers 
to the new sect of Shakers, and divers others ; ” and, though 
it professed not to include “ Antitrinitarians, Arians, and 
Antiscripturists,” where was the security that these might 
not at least print and publish their blasphemies and errors ? 
“ Our minds are astonished, and our bowels are mo^'ed, &c. ! ” 
— Tliere is a story of an irascible and fluent man wlio, after 
a torrent of abusive words addressed to a cool-tcnq^ered 
friend with whom he had a difference, was brought to a 
stop by the calm reipicst of his friend that he would be 
so good as to repeat his observations. Something of the 
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kind happened now. The reply of the two Houses to the 
portentous Paper of the Scottish Coiniuissioners was that 
its length prevente<l iininediatc attention to it ; hut tliat tliey 
were sensible of the ‘'asj)ersions” it cast upon them, and h^‘gged 
that such might he “ forborne for tlie future.’' This drew 
from the Commissioners a shorter letter (Dec. 20), in which 
they disavoweil any intention of disrespect, and assigned tlie 
gravity of the crisis as a reason why their expressions had 
been “ more patheti([ue tlian ordinarily.'’ Nevertlieless from 
that moment the connexion between the Englisli Parliament 
and the Scottish Commissioners was totally severed.^ 

Wliat iiad become of the third party concerneLl, the Eng- 

lisli Army ? The general Pende/vous resolved on by tlie 

Council of War at Putney, in consequeiute of the Omeordat 
between the Army and Parliament (rnitp., p. 373), had bemi 
cleverly changed into a tripartite Pendezvous, or distribution 
of the regiments into three brigades, to be reviewed on 
dilfereut days and at diherent jilaces. The first of thes(‘ 
Reviews was Indd near Ware in Herts, Xov. 15, the very 
day on which the King’s arrival in the Isle of Wight was 
known. At the head of each of sevam regiments then pre^- 
seiit according to order there was read a Pemonstrance by 
Fairfax, pointing out the evils of relaxed disciidinc, con- 
demning the recent excesses of the Agitators and their 
attempts to make the men disaifected to their otlicers, 
declaring the resolution of himself and the chief olRcers to 
maintain all the Army’s just rights, but protesting that he 
could not continue to head an Army wliicli was mutinous, 
and requiring therefore that the ollicevs and men of each 
regiment should subscribe an engagement of future obedience. 
As nothing was said in the document aliout eitlicr King or 
House of Lords, but mention only made of a guarantee of 
future Parliaments and a Peformed Pepreseiitative House, no 
offence was given to the Democratic instincts of the regi- 
ments, and they at once acquiesced in what was but a lit 
soldierly comjiact. There were, however, two regiments on 
the field tliat liad come without orders — Colonel Harrison's 
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liorse-regiment and Colonel llobcrt Lilburne’s foot-regiment. 
They had come in a wild state of excitement, with copies 
of the Ayrccment of the People stuck in their hats. John 
Lilburne, recently released from the Tower, liad come down 
to Ware to see the result. It was decisive, but not in the 
way John had expected. Harrison’s regiment, on being 
reasoned with by Fairfax and the other ofiicers, at length 
good-humouredly gave way, tore the mutinous emblem from 
their hats, and broke into cheers. Lilburne’s, which had 
driven away most of its officers, remained sulky and voci- 
feruus, till Cromwell, riding up to them, ordered tliem also 
to remove that thing from their hats, and, on their refusing, 
had fourteen of them dragged from the ranks, three of these 
tried on the spot and condemned to death, and one of the 
three shot. After this turn given to the first Eeview, the 
others i)assed olf pleasantly enough, and all that was farther 
needed was the minor punishment of one or two of the 
mutineers among the common soldiers, with temporary re- 
straint or rebuke for Colonel Rainsboroiigh, Colonel Ewer, 
Major Scott, ^lajor Cobbet, and Lieutenant llray, the officers 
who had been, most implicated in the revolt. — Sc, at the 
expense of but one life, had a dangerous Mutiny been 
(fuelled, and the ultra- Democrats of the Army taught the 
lesson of the Concordat. That lesson was that, in the 
opinion of Cromwell and Ireton as well as of Fairfax, it was 
best for England tliat the Army should still serve the con- 
stituted authority of Parliament, and not raise any political 
banner of its own. No sooner had this lesson been taught, 
however, than Cromwell and Ireton had hastened to obliterate 
all traces of the occasion there had been for teaching it. 
Their intention had not been to struggle with the Democratic 
spirit itself, but only with its mutinous manifestation ; and 
they knew, in fact, that the political tenets of the poor fellow 
whom it had been necessary to shoot remained, and would 
remain, not the less the tenets of two-thirds of the Army. 
Accordingly, through November and December the great 
aim of Cromwell and Ireton, in the new Army head-quarters 
at Windsor, had been to soothe ruffied spirits and restore 
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harmony. Kaiiisborough, Ewer, Scott, and the other ultra- 
Democratic officers had been restored to their places, with 
even studied respect; and strong recommendations had 
gone to Parliament that Thiinsborough, who, before the 
Mutiny, had been named for the post of Vice-Admiral of 
the Fleet (in recollection of his original profession), should 
be confirmed in that high appointment. At Windsor there 
had been Army-dinners and great prayer-meetings of officers 
and men, in which Cromwell and Ircton took a conspicuous 
part, winning all back by their zeal and graciousness into 
a happy frame of concord, which the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners with tlie Army descril^ed as “ a sweet and com- 
fortable agreement, the whole matter of tlie kingdom being 
left with Parliament.” And so, while the two Houses wen^ 
arranging to send their Four Pills and the Propositions to 
the Isle of Wight, the Army only looked on approvingly.^ 

On Friday, Dec. 24, the Earl of Denliigh and the other 
Commissioners of the two Houses arrived in the Isle 
V'ight and delivered the Four Pills and the Propositions to 
Ids Majesty. Next day (Christmas Day) Loudoun, Lanark, 
Lauderdale, and the other Scottisli Commissioners, arrived, 
and delivered to his Majesty, in the name of the Kingdom 
of Scotland, a Protest against the English Pills and Pro- 
positions. For the day or two following, these Scottish 
Commissioners were more with his Majesty tlian the Eng- 
lish Commissioners ; but on the 28th the English Comnds- 
sioners received from him in writing his Answer to the two 
Houses. It was utterly unfavourable, declining to assent to 
the Pills or anything else except after a complete and de- 
li lierate Treaty, and assigning the Protest of the Scottish 
Commissioners as a sufficient reason for this had there been 
no other. With this Answer tlie English (^Commissioners 
returned to London, and it was read in both Houses on 
the 31st. The effects were extraordinary. On the 3rd 
of January, 1G47-8, it was resolved in the Commons, by 
a majority of 141 to 92, that no farther applications or 
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addresses should he made to the King by that House, that 
no addresses or applications to him by any person whatso- 
ever should be made without leave of the Houses under the 
penaltii^s of High Treason, that no messages from the King 
should be received, and that no one should presume to bring 
or carry such. On the I5th the Lords agreed in tliese Ke- 
solutions, only Manchester and Warwick dissenting out of 
sixteen Peers present. Negotiation was thus declared to be 
at an end; and the Army, delighted with the news, burst 
into applauses of Parliament, and vowed to live or die with 
it in the common cause. 

One conserpionco of what had occurrid was the dissolution 
of the peculiar body which, under the name of “The Com- 
mittee of the two Kingdoms/' had hitlierto exercised so much 
power, and been in lact a common executive for the Pai-lia- 
ments of England and Scotland {anfiy p. 41). As Scotland 
had broken olf from England, this body bad become an 
absurdity; and so, on the same days on which the two 
Houses adopted the No-Address Kesolution, they resolved 
“ That the powers ibrmerly granted by both Houses to the 
“ Committee of both Kingdoms, relating to the. kingdoms 
“ of England and Ireland, be now granted and vested in the 
“ members of both Houses only that are of that Committee." 
In other words. Lords Loudoun and Lauderdale and the 
other Scotlisli Commissioners were no longer wanted in 
England, and might go home. TliCvSe gentlemen, being them- 
selves of the same opinion, sent a letter to the Lords, Jan. 17, 
intimating that tliey were about to take their leave. With 
great civility th(3 Lords sent Manchester and Warwick “ to 
wish tliem a good journey," assure them that any arrears of 
business between England and Scotland would be attended 
to, and express a desire for “ the continuance of the brotherly 
union and good correspondency between the two nations." 
Actually, a few days afterwards, the Commissioners left 
London; and on the 29th the Houses appointed six Com- 
missioners of their own to follow them to Edinburgh, and 
allay, if possible, any ill feeling that might be caused there 
by their representation of recent occurrences. 
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Had the two Houses known all, their politeness Avould have 
been less ! It had not been only to. give in a protest in the 
name of Scotland against the English Bills and Proposi- 
tions that Lanark, Loudoun, and Lauderdale had made their 
Christmas journey to Carisbrooke in the wake of tlie English 
Commissioners. The King had been in correspondence with 
them for some time before on the subject begun with them at 
Hampton Court ; and, when they came to C.'arisbrooke, they had 
brought with them not only the Protest against the English 
Ihlls, l)ut also a secret document of a more momentous nature, 
prepared for tlie King’s signature. Actually on the 2Gth of 
December, or two days before the English (Commissioners 
were dismissed wdth the unfavourable Answer to the English 
Parliament, this document had been signed in Carisbrooke 
Castle by the King on the one part, and by Loudoun, Lauder- 
dale, and. Lanark on the other. Xot daring to bring it out 
of the island with them, tlie Commissioners, (darondon says, 
had it w rapt up in lead and buried in a garden whence tliey 
could recover it afterw’ards. And little w'onder! It w’as A 
Secukt Tueaty between Cilviu.es and the ScornsH Com- 
missioners, in which his Majesty bound liimself, on the wawd 
of a King, to confirm the Covenant for such as had taken it 
or might take it (without forcing it on the unwilling), al.^o to 
confirm Presbyterian Church-government and the Westmin- 
ster Directory of Worship in England for tliree years (with 
a reservation of the Liturgy, &c., for himself and his house- 
hold), and moreover to see to the suppression of the Inde- 
pendents and all other sects and heresies ; while tlie Scots, 
in return, w'ere to send an Army into England for the purpose 
of restoring him, on these conditions, to his full Loyalty in 
that kingdom ! Thus at last (Jharles had made a conclusive 
Treaty with one section of liis adversaries ; and, as CJiieen 
Henrietta Maria had ahvays advised, it was with the Scots, 
all but absolutely on their own terms of the abolition 
of Episcopacy and the establisliment of strict Presbytery in 
England • ! ^ 
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Until the decisive rupture with rarliiuueiit on the Four 
Hills, Charles had been permitted to range about the Isle of 
Wight very much at his pleasure, and tlie concourse of 
visitors to him had been as free as at Hampton Court. From 
the moment of the rupture, however, all wtis changed. Aware 
that an escape abroad was now meditated liy Cliarles, and 
warned by some stir about Carisbrooke itselF for the King’s 
rescue, Colonel Ilamnioiid had at once taken precautions, lint 
imidored rarliairient at the same time either to remove tlie 
King to some other place or else to discharge himself from 
an oifice the burden of whicli he found insu[)})ortable. 
Witli this last request Parliament did not comply, and 
Hammond laid to continue in Ids painful tru.st, obeying the 
instructions sent him. His ^Majesty was not to be allow(‘d any 
longer to ride about the island, or to receive unautliorized 
visitors; lui was to be restrained to Carisbrooke Castle and 
the line round it; Ashliurnham, Legge, and other sus}>icious 
persons in his s<a'vice, including his chaplains Hammond 
and Sheldon, were to be dismissed ; and his remaiidng 
liousehold Avere to be under very strict regulation. These 
instructions liaving been carried into eflect, Cdiarles’s life in 
tin* Isle of Wight from January 1047-8 onwards was one 
of straiter captivity and seclusion than he had experienced 
even at Holmby. He had the liberty only of the Castle and 
its precincts ; Avhich, liowever, were sutliciently largo and 
convenient for tlie exercise of walking, with “good air and 
a deliglitful pros[)ect both to tlie S('a ami land.” For his 
solace and recreation in his favourite game, tin? liarbican of 
the Castle, a spaidous parading ground Ix^yond the walls but 
within the line, was converted by Hammond into “ a bowling- 
green scarce to be ecpialled,” at one side of which there was 
built “a pretty summer-house for retirement.” This at vacant 

son’s Hist, of tho (’h\n’ch of Scotland, themselves arijfvicd that tlie Treaty 
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Lanark, Loudoun, and Lauderdale had 
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hours became the King's chiel* resort both forenoon and 
afternoon, there being no gallery, nor rooms of state nor 
garden," within tlie Castle walls. Occasionally, notwith- 
standing the strict guard, some poor stray creature troubled 
with scrofula, who had come to the Isle of AVight for the 
Eoyal touch, would contrive to beguile the sentries and obtain 
admission to the barbican. As at l[olml)y, however, the 
King had his set times in-doors for his devotions and for 
reading and writing; and liis favourite books, catalogued and 
placed in the charge of Air. Herbert, were again in request. 
Though he still declined the services of any rresbyterian 
clergyman, he ratlier liked the soci(ity of young Air. Troughton, 
the governor’s cliaplain, and had arguments witli him daily 
on theological points. Once, when a half-crazed minister, 
nicknamed Doomsday Sedgwick, came all the way from 
London to present him with a book he had written, suitable 
for his comfort and entitled Leaves from the Tree of Life 
for the healing of the Nations," he ordered him to be ad- 
mitted, received the book, glanced at some pages of it, and 
then returned it to the author with the observation that 
surely he must need some sleej> after having written a book 
like that. And so day by day the routine ilowed on, and 
always at night the wax-lamp Avas kept burning in the silver 
basin close to his Alajesty’s bed.^ 

The Treaty with the Scots could not remain long secret. 
No sooner had the Scottish Commissioners who had framed 
it returned to Edinburgh tlian they w'ere obliged to let the 
substance of it become known. This was done in the Com- 
mittee of Estates on the loth of Eebruary, wdien Loudoun 
and Lauderdale formally reported the result of tlieir visit to 
the Isle of AVight. Then ensued a most perplexed agita- 
tion in Scotland on the whole subject. The Engagement, 
as the Secret Treaty was called, was universally discussed, 
and Avith great diversity of opinion. In the Committee of 
Estates, the Hamiltons, Avho had been the real authors of the 

* Lords Journals, Dec. SI, 1617, and Doomaday Sedgwick was not Obadiah 
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liingagement, carried all tlieir own way. Nay in the Parlia- 
ment, or full Convention of the Estates, which met on the 2nd 
of March, the majority went passionately with the Hamiltons. 
Four-fifths of the nobles went with them ; more than half 
the lairds ; and nearly half the burgesses, including most of 
the representatives of the larger Scottish towns. These 
w^ere the Hamiltonians or Enoaoers. Not the less in Par- 
liament itself was there a strong opposition party, headed 
by Argylo, Eglinton, Lothian, Cassilis, and some half-dozen 
oth(‘r nobles, aided by Johnstone of Warriston; and, as this 
party rested on the nearly unanimous support of the Scottish 
clergy, it had a powerful organ of expression, apart from 
Parliament, in tlie Commission of the Kirk. It was argued, 
on their side, that the Commissioners to the Isle of Wight 
had (exceeded their powers, that the (iondilions made with 
Charles were too slip])cry, that he ha<l in reality evaded the 
Covenant, and that, though Scotland might have a just cause 
for war iigainst the English Sectaries, no good could come 
of a war, nominally against them, in which Presbyterians 
would he {dli(Ml with ]Malignants, Prelatists, and perhaps 
even Pa])ists. Declarations embodying these views were 
])uhlished ly th(' (Nnnniission ; the ])nlpits rang with denun- 
ciations of the Engagement; petitions against it from Pro- 
vincial Synods and Preslwteries of the Kirk were poured 
in n])on Parliament ; had the entire ])(»])nlation been polled, 
the PaoTESTEHS or vVni’I-E]noagers would have been found 
in the majority. Even Loudoun detaclual himself from the 
Hamiltons, and jmhlicly, in the High Church of Edinburgh, 
submitted to ecclesiastical rebuke, professing re])entance of 
his handiwork. X(*V(*rtheles3 th(^ Hamiltons persevered ; two- 
thirds of the Parliament adhered to them ; and by the end of 
A])ril 1(U8 it was understood, not in England only, hut also 
on the Continent, that an Army of 40,000 Scots was to he 
raised somehow, in spite* of Argyle and the Scottish clergy, 
for an invasion of England in tlie King’s behalf. The Army 
w'as to he c.ominand(‘d in chief by the Duke of Hamilton him- 
self, with the Eiai l of (’allaiider for his Lieutenant-general.^ 
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Thus out of tlie Scottisli Engagement witli the King in 
tlie Isle of Wiglit tliere grew what is called THE Second 
Civil AVar. It w«as a much briefer alTair than the first. 
That had spread onhu* four years ; but the real substance of 
this was to be crushed into as many months (Alay — Aug. 
1()48). Tlie military story of these months shall concern us 
here only in so far as it is interwoven with the political 
narrative. 

The Engagement with the Scots had been communicated 
tO' Queen llenriotta Maria at St. Oermains, and gradually, 
with moie or less [irecision, to all those dispersed Itoyalists, 
at home or abroad, who might be exjiected to take leading 
parts in co-operation with the promised Scottish invasion. 
The jirogramme, so far as it could be settled, was something 
after this fashion : — (1) llisings were to bi^ promoted in all 
parts of England and Wales, to coalesce at last, if possible, 
into a great gcmeral rising in which London should lie in- 
volved. All the conditions seemed favourable for such an 
attempt. Not only in every county were there eager and 
revengeful remains of the old Episco])al Royalism, but the 
tendency even of the Ih'esbyterians throughout England had 
l)een of late decidedly L’oyalist. The Ih'csbyterians bad 
never been anti-monarcliical in theory; and huge numbers of 
them bad l)egim of late to pity the King, and to (pu^stion 
whether the excessively hard terms imposed upon him by 
Parliament were altogetli(*r necessary. Even if be were to 
be restored to larger powers in some thi))gs tliaii might be 
<jnite desirable, would not that be better than continuing 
in tlie jiresent state of uproar and confusion, with a Demo- 
cratic Army fastened vampire-like on the land, preying on 
its resources, and ])oisoning its ])rinci])les ? For people in 
this state of mind the ])romised invasion of the Scots in 
Charles’s behalf was the very pretext needed. Much of 
the Presbyterianism of England, including the City of 
London, might be wliiiled, along with the readier Old Royal- 
ism, into a rising for the King. To promot(‘ and manage 
risings in particular districts, liowever, there must be leaders 
authorized from St. Cerniaiiis. Such leaders w(!re found 
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among eminent Royalists either alread}' in England or able 
to transfer themselves thither without delay. In the North, 
where immediate co-operation with the Scots would be 
necessary, Sir Marinadukc Langdale and Sir Philip Mus- 
grave were to be the chief agents; and for the AVest, the 
Midlands, and the South, there were the Earl of Norwich 
(formerly Lord Goring), the Earl of Petcrborougli, Lord 
Byron, Lord Capel, and others. The young Duke of Buck- 
ingham, and his brother Lord Francis A^illiers, who had not 
been concerned in the first Civil AVar, being then but boys 
and on their travels abroad, had recently returned to their 
great estates in England, and were anxious to figure as 
became tlie name they bore. Strang(*ly enough, in tlie 
midst of all these, as the commissioned gimeralissiino of the 
King’s forces in England when they should lie in tlie field, 
was to b(^ th(i Earl of Holland. His veerings in the first war 
liad not been to his credit; hut his long seclusion had done 
liim good; lie had always been in favour with the Queen; 
and his rarliaineiitary and Proshvteriaii connexions were 
an advantage. (2) There was to be a gathering of all 
the Royalist exiles to accompany or follow the Prince of 
AVales in a landing on the British shores. As early as 
Feb. S, when only the vaguest rumour of the Scottish Phi- 
gagemcnt can have been in circulation on the Continent, 
the report from the Hague had been that it would be “no 
wonder to see .1 0,01)0 merry souls, tlien lying tliert», and 
cursing the Parliament in ev(‘ry euj) they drank, venturing 
over to make one east more for the King.” (Vrfaiii it is that 
in the following months there was a stir in all tlie nests 
of English refugei's in France ami Holland, ami in the 
Channel Islands. Not only Prince Rupert, Percy, AVilmot, 
Jermyn, ('olepi'i)]>er, Ormond, and others round tlu* Queen 
and tlie Prince in Paris, but the Earl of Bristol, Lord Cot- 
tington, Secretary Nieludas, and others, in lioueii or Caen, 
and Hoptoii and Hyde in Jersey, were all in motion. Aloney 
was the great want ; they were all so wretchedly juior ; but 
that difficulty inigid be overcome so far as to make an expe- 
dition to England at least possible. Alazarin might lend 
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help ; or, if he did not, the Prince of Orange, the liusband of 
Charles’s eldest daughter, and now Stadtholder of Holland, 
might be expected to do all he could for his father-in-law 
consistently with the limited powers of his Stadtholdership. 
A Dutch port might be more convenient than a French one 
for the embarkation of the refugees collectively or in detach- 
ments. Most would be bound for England ; but the true 
sphere of some, as for example Crmoud, would be in Ireland. 
For the Prince of Wales himself what was specially destined 
by the Queen was a voyage to Scotland. It was by being 
among the Scots personally till tlieir Army could be got ready, 
and either remaining in Scotland afterwards or accompanying 
the Army into England, that his Royal Highness would be of 
most use. On this point the Queen was emphatic.' 

Such being the programme, what was the performance? 
It did not quite come uj) to the programme, but it was 
sutticienlly formidable. 

The first rising was in Wales. There a certain drunken 
Colonel Poyer, governor of Pembroke (.’astle, with a Colomd 
Powell and a Colonel I.augliern, also in Parliamentary em- 
ployment, revolted as early as the end of February. Osten- 
sibly it was in resentment of an order of Parliament for 
disbanding sux)ernumeraries ; but, before the end of A}'ril, 
the affiiir became a Royalist outbreak of all Pciinbrokeslure, 
Carmarthenshire, and Cardiganshire, .spr(*ading through the 
rest of South Wales. To suppress this rising Cromwell was 
to go from London, May 1, with two regiments of liorse and 
three of foot ; wliich, with tlie forces already in the region, 
would make an army of about 8,000 men. Ilefore he went, 
risings of less importance had been heard of in Cornwall and 
Dorsetshire, and there had been one tremendous tumult in 
London itself, to the cry of “For Cod and King Charles!” 
(Sunday, April 9.) It had been suppressed only by street- 
charges of the regiments cpiartered at Whitehall and Charing 
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('ross. Significant incidents of the same month were the 
revolt to tlie Irish llebels of Lord Iiichiquin, hitherto one of 
the most zealous rarliaraentarians in Ireland, and the escaiie 
from London of the young Duke of York. By the con- 
trivance of a (.Vdonel Bamfield the Duke was whisked away 
from St. James’s Palace (April 21), and conveyed, in girl’s 
clothes, to Holland. He was not cpiite fifteen years of age; 
but his father had instructed him to escape when he could, 
and the fact that he had been designated for the command of 
the Navy was likely to be useful. 

All tl)is before Cromwell had gone into Wales ; but hardly 
had he gone when there came the news tliat Berwick had 
been seized for the King by Sir ^larmaduke Langdale 
(April 30), and (Carlisle by Sir Bhilip ^lu.sgrave and Sir 
Thomas Ulcnham (May G). Langdale and Musgrave had 
been staying in h^dinbiirgb, and the seizure of these two 
towns was by arrangement with the Duke of Hamilton and 
in preparation for his invasion. Langdale, indeed, announced 
hims(*1f as commissioned (Jeneral for the King in the five 
nortliern counties, and the business of watching against his 
advance lay witli Lambert, the rarliamentarian General in 
those x^arts, assisted by Sir Arthur Ilaselrig, now Governor of 
Newcastle. 

^reanwhilo the preservation of the peace in and near 
London was in the hands of Fairfax, Treton, and Skippon — 
Fairfax now no longer mere Sir Thomas, but Lord Fairfax 
of the Scottish Peerage, as .successor to his father Lord 
Ferdinando, who had died ^larch 13. These three were soon 
as hard at work in their south-eastern region as Cromwell 
in Wales and LamV)ert in the north. For the county of 
Surrey having followed the counti(‘S of Norfolk and Suffolk 
in sending in a petition for the disbanding of the Army 
and tlie restoration of the King 'Ho the splendour of his 
ancestors” (^lay IG), a new riot in London ‘CFor God and 
King Charles ” was the consetxuence, and in a short time 
there was ■ more or less of Koyalist commotion north and 
south of London, through Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Herts, 
Essex, Surrey, and Kent. The insurri‘ction in Kent >vas of 
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independent origin, and was the most extensive and fierce. 
It had been begun by the Kentish people tliemselves, roused 
by Koger L'Estrange and a young Mr. Hales ; but the Earl 
of Norwicli had come into Kent to take the lead. Canter- 
bury, Dover, Sandwich, and the castles of Deal and Walmer, 
had been won for the King; there were communications 
between the insurgents and the Londoners ; and in the end 
of May some 10,000 or 12,000 men of Kent, with runaway 
citizens and apprentices from London in their ranks, were 
marching towards the City with drums and banners. To 
meet these Fairfax and Ireton, with seven regiments, went 
out to Blackhcath, May 29 ; and, the insurgents then dniwing 
l)ack, the two were at Gravesend May 31, and at Maidstone 
June 1. A few days of their hard blows, struck riglit in the 
heart of Kent, sufhced for that county ; and the Earl of 
Jforwich, with the Kentish fugitives, crossed the Thames into 
Essex. Insurgents from other parts, including Lord Capel, 
Lord Loughboroiigli, and Sir Charles Lucas, having at the 
same time gathered into that county, there was a junction 
of forces, with the intention of a roundabout march upon 
London, by Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridge. The swift 
approach of Fairfax out of conqxiered Kent (June 11) com- 
pelled them to change their plan. They threw them, selves 
into Colchester (June 12), adding some 4,000 or 5,000 armed 
men to the population of that doomed town. Doomed ! for 
Fairfax, having failed to take it on the first assault, resolved 
to reduce it by starvation, and so, tlie insurgents on their side 
resolving to hold out to the last, inasmuch as the detention of 
Fairfax in Essex till the Scots should be in England was the 
best hope, both for themselves and for the general cause, 
the Siege of Colche>ster (June 12 — Aug. 28) turned out 
one of the most horrible events of the war. 

An important episode of the Kentish Insurrection was the 
Revolt of the Fleet. The main station of the Fleet being in 
the Downs, just off tlie Kentish coast, Royalist emissaries 
had been bu.sy among the sailors, and with such eflect that, 
when Vice-Admiral Eainsborough, who had been ashore 
d<^fending Deal Castle against the insurgents, tried to go on 
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board his own ship, he was laid hold of and sent back. This 
was about the 27th of May; and, though the Parliament 
immediately re-apy)ointed the Presbyterian Earl of Warwick 
to his old post of Lord High Admiral, and sent him down to 
pacify the Fleet (Hay 29), the effort failed. The cry of the 
sailors was, “ We will go to our own Admiral,” meaning the 
young Duke of York in Holland. Actually, some ten war- 
ships, having ejected, all their Parliamentarian ofllcers, did 
put to sea, and, after cruising about the coasts of Kent, 
Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, till the insurrection in those 
parts was (piashed, did cross to Helvoetsluys in Holland, 
early in June, in search of the young Duke. It was a 
splendid accident for the world of Poyalist exiles on the 
Continent, for it supplied them with the wooden bridge they 
needed lor transit into the mother-country. Accordingly, 
though the royal boy-admiral came at once from the Hague 
to Helvoetsluys, went on board the Fleet, and was for a week 
or two- the pet of tlie sailors, the higher powers at Paris 
hastened to turn the accident to the largest account. 
Mazarin refusing all help, some money was raised otherwise, 
so as to enable the Prince of Wales, with Prince Kupert, 
Hopton, Oolepepper and others, to embark at Calais for 
Helvoetsluys. He arrived there early in July, \vas received 
with acclamations by the Fleet, and iinniediately relieved 
hivS younger brother in the command. The. Prince and 
Princess of Orange coming from the Hague to welcome him, 
there was a joyful family-mecling, with much consultation, 
but a good deal of difference, among all concerned, as to the 
ways and means. 

About the time of the Povolt of the Fleet, Parliament had 
received other bad news. Pontefract had been seized for the 
King, June 2, jind other important places in Yorkshire were 
taken or attempted soon after. Throngli the rest of June 
tliere were risings or threats of rising in the Alidlands, so 
that ill the beginning of July things looked very ill. There 
had been succesvses, it was true, against the insurgents in 
Wales, and Cromwell was hopefully besieging Pembroke; 
Lambert was doing well. with his small forces against Lang- 

Q Q - 
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dale ill the north ; Colchester was beginning to be distressed 
in the grip of Fairfax ; but still, with the whole of England 
in loyalist or semi-Eoyalist palpitation, and the City of 
London actually heaving with suppressed revolt, what could 
be expected wlieii Hamilton and his army of Scottish 
Presbyterians did cross the border ? There had been delays 
in the levy of this army, owing to the continued resistance 
of the Argyle party, the clergy, and the western shires; 
and it had only been by the most tyrannic exercise of power 
that it had been got togetlier. At last, however, it had been 
got together ; and now England was full of the rumour of 
its coming. Lo ! at the rumour the Earl of Holland, tlie 
designated generalissimo of the English army of co-operation, 
could not choose but start from his lethargy I With the 
young Duke of Buckingham, young Lord Francis Villiers, 
the Earl of Peterborough, and the Dutch Colonel Dalbier, in 
his company, and a following of 500 horse, he started up at 
Kingston-on-Thames on the 6th of »Iuly ; addressed a formal 
Declaration of his motives to Parliament and the City of 
London, as well as a letter of encouragement to the besieged 
at Colchester ; and called on all Surrey, Sussex and iliddlesex, 
to join him. That bravado, however, lasted but two days. 
On the 8th of July, a Parliamentary force under Sir jMichael 
Livesey attacked Holland’s hor.se and routed them utterly. 
Lord Francis Villiers and Dalbier were slain ; the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl of Peterljorough escaped to 
London, and thence abroad ; but Holland himself, pursued 
into Hunts, ^vas taken prisoner. 

On the very day of tlie defeat of Holland in Surrey 
(Saturday, July 8) the Scots did come into England. They 
came from Annan on the Solway Firth, marching to 
Carlisle. They were not the expected 40,000, but the 
advanced portion of an army which, wlieii it had all 
come in, may have numbered about 20,000. The Duke 
himself led the van with his Lifeguards in great state, 
preceded by trumpeters all in scarlet cloaks full of silver 
lace;’* Generals Thomas Middleton and William Baillie 
camo next with horse and foot; and the Earl of Callander 
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brought up the rear. Joined by Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
and his English, they marched on, or rather sauntered 
on, to Penrith (July 15), and thence to Kendal (Aug. 1 ?), 
the wary Lambert retreating before them, but watching 
their every motion, skirmishing when he could, and wait- 
ing anxiously for the arrival of Cromwell, who, having at 
length taken Pembroke and so far settled Wales (July 11), 
was hurrying to the new scene of action in the north. 
Off Kendal, a body of about 3,000 Scots, brought over from 
Ireland by Major-general Sir George Monro, attached itself 
to Hamilton, with an understanding that Hamilton’s orders 
to it were to be directly from himself to Monro. There 
was then a debate whether it wmuld be best to advance 
straight south into Lancashire, or to strike east into York- 
shire. It was decided for Lancashire. On into Lancashire, 
therefore, they moved, the poor people in the track behind 
them grieving dreadfully over their ravages, but dignified 
papers of the Scottish l^irliament preceding them to explain 
the invasion. Scotland had made an Engagement to rescue 
the King, free England from the tyranny of an Army of 
Sectaries, establish Presbytery, and put down “ that impious 
Toleration settled by the two Houses contrary to the 
Covenant I ” 

While the Scots were thus advancing into the north-west 
of England, the Prince of Wales had brought his Fleet from 
Holland, and (the Queen’s idea that he should go to Scotland 
having been postponed) was hovering about the south-east 
coast. Py fiesh accessions the fleet had been increased 
to nineteen sail ; it had been provisioned by the Prince of 
Orange ; and there were 2,000 soldiers on board. On the 
25th of July the Prince was off Y^armouth, where a landing 
of the soldiers was attempted with a view to relieve Col- 
chester. That failing, he removed to the mouth of the 
Thames, to obstruct the commerce of the Londoners, and 
make prizes of their ships. Precisely at the time when the 
Westmoreland and Lancashire people were grieving over the 
ravages of the invading Scots, the Londoners were in conster- 
nation over the ca]>ture by the Prince of an Indiaiuan and 
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several otlier riclily-laden vessels. For the ransom of these 
by their owners the Prince demaiuled large sums of money, 
intimating at the same time (Aug. 8) that the block of the 
Thames would be kept up until the Londoners declared for 
the King, or Parliament agreed to a cessation of arms on 
certain loyal conditions.^ 

Through these four or five months of Loyalist risings, 
coalescing at last in a Civil War as extensive as the first 
had been, and much more entangled (April — Aug. 1648), 
what had been the conduct of Parliament ? It had been 
very odd indeed. 

Kothing could have been bolder than the attitude of the 
two Houses, and esj^oeially of the Commons, for a month or 
so after their famous Xo-Address Eesolutions of Jan. 1 — 15. 
Thus, on the 11th of February, the Commons adopted, by a 
majority of 80 to 50, a Declaration, which had been prepared 
in Committee, and chieiiy by Xathaniel Fiennes and ITenry 
jMarten, setting forth their Peasons for breaking off communi- 
cation with the King. They puldishcd the document with- 
out consulting the other House. It was the severest criticism 
of the King personally that had yet been jmt forth l>y either 
House of Parliament, severe even to atrocity. His wlnde 
reign was reviewed remorscdessly from its beginning, and 
characterized as a continued track of l)reach of trust to the 
three kingdoms,” and there was even the horrible insinua- 
tion that lie had connived with tlie Duke of Buckingham in 
poisoning his own father. After this tremendous document 
— so tremendous that two Answers to it were published, one 
from the King hini.self, and the other written anonymously 
by Hyde in Jersey — who could have expected that the 
Commons would again make friendly overtures to his 
Maje.sty ? Yet such was the fact. The tergiversation, how- 
ever, was gradual. Through tlie rest of February, the whole 
of March and most of April, the Commons were still in their 

1 In the summary given in the text large in Clarendon, Hook XI. There 
of the inddtints of the (Jivil War from have been references, for dates nnd 
March to August 1618, 1 have ii-ied to facts, to the J Parliamentary ITisfory 
reduce into elwonologie;il connexion and Journals, Jiurnct’s Hamilton.s, Chni 
the information given dibconiifoU'dly in win’s Commonwealth, and Orlyle's 
Kushwortl , VI 1. 1010-~J22n, and at f'romwell. • ’ 
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austere fit, utterly ignoring the King, and i^rosecuting punc- 
tiliously such pieces of business as the Reply to the recent 
Declarations and Protests of the Scots, and the Revision of 
the Westminster Assembly’s Confession of Faith and Larger 
Catechism} The attendance during these months ranged 
from about 70 to 190, and the Indej^endents, or friends of 
the Army, seemed still to command the majority. On the 
24th of April, however, on a call of the House, occasioned 
by the prospect of the Scottish invasion and the signs of 
Royalist movement in England, no fewer tlian 306 members 
appeared in their places. Many of these seem to have been 
Presbyterian members, long absent, but now whistled back 
by their leaders for a fresh effort in behalf of Royalty hi 
connexion with Presbytery. At all events, from tliis call 
of tlie House on April 24 the tide is turned, and we find 
vote after vote showing renewed Presbyterian ascendency 
with an inclination to the King. Thus, on the 28th of April, 
it was carried by 165 votes to 99, that the House should 
declare that it would not alter the fundamental govornnicnt 
of the kingdom, by King, lx)rds, and Commons ; also, by 
108 to 105, that ‘‘ the matter of the Propositions sent to the 
King at Hampton Court by consent of both kingdoms” 
should be the ground of a new debate for the setllement of 
the kingdom ; also, by 146 to 101 , that the No-Address 
Resolutions of January should not liinder any member from 
propounding in the debate anything that might tend to an 
improvement of tlie said Pro])ositions. Here certainly was a 


1 The Revision of the Cou/e,mon of 
jTa if Uhy tho two Hoiis^os was completed 
Juno 20, 1648, wlien, with the exception 
of certain portions about Chuivh-govei-n* 
ment held in reserve, it was passed and 
ordered to bo printed ; not, however, 
with the title “ tvonfession of Faith,’* 
but as Articles of Christian Religion 
approved and pnsscil by both Houses 
of Parliament after ailvico had wdth the 
Awembly of Divines by authority of 
Parliament sitting at Westminster.” 
The Revision, though detailed, was 
much a matter of form, paragraph after 
paragraph passing wuthout discussion. 
On at least one point, however, thei-o 
was a division in tlio Coimuons (Feb. 


18, 1647 8). U related to Cluy). XXIV. 
of the Confcs.sion, entitled Of Jlaryiin/e 
and /fiyojw . The ipiest ion was whether 
the House should agree to the last 
clause of the 4th paragraph of that 
Chapter ‘‘The man may not marry 
any of his w'ifo’s kindred nearer in blood 
than ho may of his own, nor the w oman 
of her husband’s kindred nearer in 
blood than of her own.” For the Vta 
there voted 40 (Sir Robert Pye and Sir 
Anthony Irby, tellers) ; for the So 71 
(Sir William Armynaiid Mr. Knightley, 
tcllei's) ; in other words, the Hou.se by 
a majority of 81 doubted the ecclesi- 
astical doctrine of forbidden degree.? of 
nfiniiy in marriage. 
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change of policy ; and, if there could he any doubt that it 
was effected by a sudden influx of rresbyterians, that doubt 
would be removed by a stupendous event which followed, 
appertaining wholly to the lieligious question. On the 1st 
of May (the very day on which Cromwell was ordered oft’ 
to South Wales by Fairfax and the (^Vnincil of War) there 
was brought iq^ in tlie Commons an Ordinance for the 
Suppression of Blasj^hcviies and Heresies^' which the rresby- 
terians had been long urging and labouring at in committees, 
but which tlie Independents and Tolerationists had hitherto 
managed to keep back. Witliout a division it passed the 
House that day ; next day it passed the Lords ; and, accord- 
ingly, under date May 2, 1648, this is what stands in the 
Lords Journals as thenceforward to be the Law of Kngland : — 

‘‘For the preventing of the growth and spreading of Heresy and 
Elaspheniy : lie it ordained . . . That all such ])ersons as shall, 
from and after the date of this present Oiclinance, willingly, by 
preaching, tc'aching, printing, or writing, maintain and publish that 
there is no God, or that God is not present in all places, doth not 
know and foreknow all things, or that He is not Almighty, that Ho 
is not perfectly Holy, or that lie is not Kternal, or that the Father 
is not God, the Son is not God, or that the Holy Ghost is not God, 
or that They Three are not One TTernal God ; or that shall in like 
manner maintain and publish that Christ is not ( lod e(pial with the 
Father, or shall deny the Manliood of Christ, or that the Godhead 
and Manhood of Christ are several natures, or that the Humanity of 
Christ is ])ure and uns[)otted of all sin ; or that shall maintain and 
publish, as aforesaid, that Christ did not die, nor rise from the dead, 
nor is ascended into Heaven bodily, or that shall deny His death is 
meritorious in the behalf of Believers ; or that shall maintain and 
publish, as aforesaid, that Jesus Christ is not the Son of God ; or that 
the Holy Scri]>ture, videlicet [here comes in the entire list of the 
Canonical Bo<.»ks of the Old and Xew Testaments], is not the Word 
of God ; or that tlie bodies of men shall not rise again after they 
are dead ; or that there is no Day of Judgment after death : — All 
such maintaining and publishing of such Error or Errors, with 
obstinacy therein, shall, by virtue hereof, be adjudged Felont : 
And all such persons [here is explained the process by which they 
are to be accused and brought to trial] . . and in case the indict- 
ment be found and the party upon liis trial shall not abjure the 
said Error, and defence and maintenance of the same, he shaij. 
HUFFEJi Tin*: PAINS OF Dkath, AS IN CASK OF Fklony, wiriroi’T 
Benefit of Gi KR(iY ...” 

‘‘Be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, 'that all and 
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every person or persona that shall publish or maintain, as aforesaid, 
any of the several Errors hereafter ensuing, videlicet [here a long 
enumeration of minor forms of Eeligious Error, such as “that man 
by nature hath free will to turn to God,” that God may be 
■Vvorshipped by pictures and images, that there is a Purgatory, 

“ that man is l 30 und to believe no more than by his reason ho can 
comprehend,” “ that the baptizing of infants is unlawful,” that the 
observation of the Lord’s Day is not obligatory, or “ that the 
Church-government by Presbytery is Anti-Christian or unlawful”], 
shall be [ordered to renounce their Error or Errors in public con- 
gregation, and, in case of refusal,] committed to Piuson . . 

Imagine that going forth, just as the Second Civil War had 
begun, as tlie will and ordinance of Parliament I One wonders 
that tlie Concordat between Parliament and the Army, 
arranged by Cromwell and the other Army-chiefs in the 
jireceding November, was not snapped on the instant. One 
wonders that the Army did not wheel in mass round West- 
minster, liaul tlie legislating idiots from their seats, and then 
undertake in their own name both the war and the general 
business of the nation. Tlie behaviour of the Army, however, 
was more jiatient and wise. Parliament could be reckoned 
with afterwards; meanwhile let it pass what measures it 
liked, so long as it did not absolutely throw up its trust and 
abandon all to the King! Till Parliament should do that, 
the fighting w liicli the Army had to do at any rate might as 
well be done in the name of the Parliament ! 

lv(‘ally tlu*rc seemed a chance that even the last extremity 
of faint-heartedness would be reached, and that Parliament 
would throw up its national trust. Here, for example, were 
some of its proceedings in June and July, of which Cromwell 
must have heard, with rather strange feelings, in the midst of 
Ids bard work in Wales, Lambert in his watch against the 
Scots in the north, and Fairfiix and Ireton in their siege of 
(^Ichester. June ‘1, 7, and 8, the two Houses, of their own 
accord, or on earnest Petitions from the City, agreed to drop 
all the impeachments and other proceedings voted in the pre- 
ceding year at the instance of the Army against members of 
their (»wn body, and against City ollicials implicated in the 
Presbyterian tumults in London, and in particular to invite 
the Seven peccant Peers and the survivors of the Eleven 
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peccant Commoners to return to their places. June 30 and 
July 3 the proposal to re-open a Treaty with the King was, 
after much intermediate debating, brought to a bearing by a 
formal agreement of the two Houses to rescind their No- 
Address Kesolutions of January, and by a vote of the Com- 
mons that the Propositions to be submitted to the King for 
his assent before farther treaty should be these three — Pres- 
bytery for three years, the Militia with Parliament for ten 
years, and the liecall by the King of all Proclamations and 
Declarations against the I^irlianient. Even this, so much 
more favourable to the King than former offers, the Lords 
thought too harsh; and they refused (July 5) to make tlie 
Treaty conditional on the King’s prior assent to the three 
Propositions. Nor was this the only proof that the bravery 
of the Lords had evaporated even more completely than that 
of tlie Commons. On July 14, when it was known that 
Hamilton’s Army of Scots was actually in England, the 
Commons did vote that the invaders were public enemies, 
and that all Englishmen wlio should al)ot tliem should ho 
accounted traitors; but the Jj3rds (July 18) refused to concur 
in that vote. AVere the soldiers of Parliament, then, to be, 
fighting against invaders whom one of tlui Houses did not 
regard as public enemies ? — In sliort, the fact liad come to be 
that, in the beginning of August, the forces of Fairfax, Laiii- 
bert, and Cromwell, Avere conducting a Avar in the name of 
Parliament which Parliament and the City of London Avere, 
taking cA^ery means to stop. A Petition of the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council of tlie City, presented to 
the Lords Aug. 8 (the last of scores of Petitions in the saimi 
sense that had for a month or two been jioured in), expressed 
the general Presbyterian feeling. The government of tlui 
Church still unsettled ; blasphemy, lieresy, schism, and 
“ profaneness increased ; tlie relief of bleeding Ireland 
obstructed ; the Avar, to their great astonishment, reiunvcd ; 
the people of England thereby miserably impoverished and 
“ oppressed ; the blood of our felloAv-subjects sjiilt like wati^r 
“ upon the ground ; our Pretlircn of Scotland noAv (mtered 
‘‘ into (liis kingdom in a iio.stile manner; Iiis Highness t!i(j 
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“ l^rinco of Wales commanding at sea a considerable part of 

the Navy, and other ships under his power, having already 
'' made stay of many English ships with merchandise and 
‘‘ provisions to a very great value : ’’ — these were tlie com- 
plaints ; and the Petitioners humbly conceived there was no 
visible remedy but the “ speedy freeing of his Majesty’’ from 
restraint, and a Personal Treaty ” with him for “ restoring 
him to his just rights.” The City was to have its will. The 
Commons (July 28) had abandoned, by a majority of 71 to 
64, their intention to require assent to tlie three Propositions 
in preparation for a Treaty, and had agreed to a general and 
open Treaty, such as the Lords desired ; communications on 
the subject had been made to the King; and, though his 
Majesty would have preferred to treat in London, he con- 
sented (Aug. 10) that tlie place should be Newport in the 

Isle of Wight. Note also two contemporary incidents of 

deep signiticance. On the 2nd of August Major Pobert 
Huntingdon, Croinweirs former Major, presented to the 
Lorils, in the form of a Pa])er of “ Sundry Keasons inducing 
him to lay down his Commission,” what w^as really a series 
of charges of High Treason against (homwell ; tlie Paper was 
that day duly entered iu the Lords Journals for future occa- 
sion ; and it was with the utmost difficulty, and much contri- 
vance of the Speaker, that the same Paper was kept out of 
the Commons. Such was the first incident ; the other is tlius 
given by llushworth under date Aug. 14 : “ Colonel Henzil 
Holies came this day to the House and sat.” This means 
that the chief of the Eleven, the Arch-Presbyterian of the 
House, the man who hated Cromwell worse than poison, had 
come back at this juncture to re-assume the Presbyterian 
leadership. After that Major Huntingdon’s charges against 
(h'OTnwell were not likely to be kept long out of the Com- 
mons by any contrivance of the Speaker.^ 

If ever a Ceneral fought for liis country with the rojic 
round his neck, that General was Cromwell, as he now fought 

* Tho facts in this account of tho nnls, anti Ihislnvorth. The dates triven 
conduct of I’arlijunont from Feb. to will indicate tho exact places in those 
Ai 4 ir. 16-18 arc from the Parliamentary authorities. 

History, the li<*nls and Commons Jour- 
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for England. No one knew this better than himself, when, 
with his hardy troops hurried north from their severe service 
in Wales, he joined Lambert among the Yorkshire hills 
(Aug. 10 or thereabouts), to deal with the army of Hamilton 
and Langdale. Let him fail in this enterprise, let him 
succeed but doubtfully in it, and, in the relapse into lloyalisin 
wdiich would then be universal, the first uproar of execration 
would be against and London would either never see him 
again or see him dragged to death. Fail! — succeed but doubt- 
fully ! When the wicked plot against the just and gnash 
upon him with tlieir teeth, doth not the Lord laugh at them 
and see that their day is coming ? It was in this foith that 
Cromwell, descending westward from the Yorkshire hills 
after his junction with Lambert, hurled himself, with his 
little army of not more than 9,000 in all, right athwart the 
track of Hamilton and hi.s 24,000 of mixed Scots and English 
advancing through Lancashire. The result was The Three 
Days’ IUttle of Preston (Aug. 17 — 19), in which the Scots 
and their EnglLsh allies w'ore totally ruined. About 3,000 
were slain ; 10,000 were taken prisoners ; of the host of 
fugitives only a portion succeeded in attaching themselves to 
]Monro, wdio had been lying considerably to the r(‘ar of the 
main battle and now picked up its fragments for a retreat 
northwards ; the rest were dispersed miserably hither and 
thither, so that for weeks afterwards poor Scots were found 
begging about Englisli farmhouses, either pretending to be 
dumb lest their speech should betray them, or trying vainly 
to pass for Yorkshiremen. Hamilton, with a fraction of the 
fugitives, made his way into Staffordshire, but had to surrender 
himself a prisoner Aug. 20 . 

The collapse of the King’s cause, begun in Lancashire Aug. 
17 — 19, avas to be absolute within the next fortniglit. On 
the 23th of August the Prince of AVales withdrew from his 
useless hovering about the south-east coast and sailed back 
with his fleet to Holland ; wdience most of the ships w^ere re- 
covered in due time, the officers remaining in exile, but the 
crews only -too glad to return -to their alleginnce to Parlia- 
ment. On the same day the tow’n of rolchesti'r, after a siege 
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of more than six weeks, during which the most hideous ex- 
tremities of famine had been endured by the poor townsmen, 
surrendered at mercy to Fairfax. Above 3,000 soldiers, with 
their oflicers, thus became prisoners. Two of the chief 
officers, Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, selected for 
special reasons, were shot immediately after the surrender by 
order of tlie Council of War ; the others, including the Earl 
of Norwich and Lord Capel, were reserved for the disposal of 
rarliamcnt.^ 

Thus, in the end of August 1648, the Second Civil War, 
with the exceiition of a few relics, was trampled out. Events 
then resolved themselves into two distinct courses, running 
parallel for a time, but one of which proved itself so much 
the more powerful that at last it disdained the pretence 
of parallelism with the other and overHooded the whole 
level. 

In the first place, there was tlie progress of that Treaty of 
Newi^ort to which the two Houses had pledged themselves 
while the war was going on. Delays had occurred in arranging 
particulars with the King, and it was nut till Sept. 1 that 
the Commissioners of the two Houses were appointed. 
They were, for the Lords, the Earls of Xorthumberlaiid, Pem- 
broke, Salisbury, and iMiddlesox, and Viscount Saye and Sele, 
and, for tlie Commons, Viscount Wenmaii (of the Irish Peer- 
age), Denzil Holies, Glynn, Vane the younger, William Pierre- 
point, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Sir John Potts, John Crewe, 
Samuel Erowne, and John P)ulkley. Their instructions were 
to proceed to the Isle of Wight, and there, all together or any 
eight of them (of wliom two must be lords), to treat with the 
King for forty days on the Propositions formerly presented to 
him at Hampton Court, taking these Propositions in a fixed 
order and doing their best to get his Hajesty to agree to 
them, but receiving any counter-proposals he might make, and 
transmitting these to the two Houses. All demands on the 
King and all answers or proposals from him were to be in 

1 Rushwort-l), VII. 1225—1248 ; Pari. mons JoTirnnls ; rarlylo’s Cromwell, I. 
TTist. TTI. }M)2 — 10112 ; Lonls and (^om- 270 -200, 
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writing; but the debates might be oral between the Com- 
missioners and'his Majesty. Not to partake in these debates, 
but to be present at them by permission, and to form a kind 
of Council with wliom tlie King might retire to consult on 
difficult points, were to be a largish body of Koyalist lords, 
divines, lawyers, and others, to whom, at his special request, 
leave had been given to repair to the island and to be in 
attendance on him throughout the Treaty. Among these 
were the Duke of Kichmond, the iMarquis of Hertford, the 
Earls' of Lindsey and Southampton, Bishops Juxon, Duppa, 
and Dr. Saunderson, Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir Thomas 
Oardiner, and Mr. Geoffrey Palmer. Finally, the King was to 
be on his parole not to attempt an escape during the Treaty, 
nor for twenty days afterwards. More than one attempt of 
the kind had been made during the four months of the Civil 
War. The wonder is that, while tlie Prince of Wales was 
off the English coast with his lleet, a rescue of the King had 
not somehow been effected.^ 

Not till Friday Sept. 15 did the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners arrive in the Isle of Wight. They were accompanied 
by ^Messrs. IMarshall, Nyo, Vines, Seaman, and Caryl, from 
the Assembly of Divines. The Treaty began on Monday the 
18th, in a liouse in the town of Newport selected as the most 
suitable for the purpose. At the head of a taldo, under a 
canopy of state, sat the King ; the lords, divines, and lawyers, 
permitted to be present as listeners in his behalf, stood 
grouped behind his chair ; the Parliamentary Commissioners 
sat at the sides of the table, with a space between them and 
His Majesty. It was hoped at first by the Commissioners 
that the Treaty would be a short one. That the King would 
accept the Propositions one by one, without criticism or demur, 
as fast as they could be tabled, was the desire, above all, of 
Holies, Glynn, and the other Presbyterian Commissioners. 
To their surprise, even to their horror, Charles had never 
been more captious or guarded in his highest kingliness than 
he was now found in the depths of his doubled ruin. Over the 
Proposition first presented— that for annulling all declara- 

* Pari. Hist. III. 1001-4 ; Commons Jounmls, Sept. 1. 
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tions and acts against Parliament— -he was so dilatory that 
not till Sept. 25 was it completely passed, and then only 
with the proviso that his assent to it should have no force 
until the whole Treaty should be concluded. On the Church 
question, also brought forward the first day, he was more 
hopelessly unimpressible. The Proposition on this question 
being complex, lie framed his first Answer so as to include 
only some of the points and evade the others. He consented 
to the establishment of Presbytery for tliTee years, but not to 
the perpetual alienation of the Bishops’ lands ; and as to the 
abolition of Episcopacy and the obligation of the Covenant 
he said not a word. Then, these points being pressed, he 
argued and re-argued, day after day, conceding only that 
Episcopacy should be limited, and the like, till the Commis- 
sioners, despairing of any full agreement on that Proposition, 
left it, and passed to others (Oct. 9). On some of these 
others, including that on the IMilitia, he chose to acquiesce at 
once ; l)ut a second block occurred on the Proposition relating 
to Delin([ueuts (Oct. 1)1 — 17). All this while, the King was 
the sole speaker on his side, retiring now and then to consult 
with his advisers, and of course framing his written Papers 
with their advice, but always resuming the oral debate him- 
self, and showing an ability both in actual reasoning and in 
the conduct of the business generally which surprised some 
of the Commissioners. The necessity of continual reference 
to the two Houses increased the delay. There had been 
various debates in botli on the progress of the Treaty as re- 
ported by the Commissioners, and on the 12th of October the 
Commons had voted the King’s answer on the Church ques- 
tion unsatisfactory. The King, in consequence, revised his 
Answer on this question, and olfored, among other things, to 
consent to the abolition of Archbishops and all other grades 
of the hierarchy, if the single office of Bishops were preserved. 
This revised Answer the Commons voted unsatisfactory, Oct. 
26, tlie Lords agreeing substantially next day; and on the 
30th of October the Commons passed a similar vote respect- 
ing the Answer on Delinquents. At this point, therefore, the 
Treaty may be considered to have come to a sto]>. At the 
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same time there came to a stop a written controversy on 
the Chui'ch. question, which had been going on collaterally 
between his Majesty and the Divines of the Assembly 
attending tlie Commissioners. The controversy was a repeti- 
tion of that between the King and irenderson at Newcastle. 
It had begun Oct. 2, and it was wound up by his Majesty in 
a long last Paper Kov. 1. 

It was mainly on the Episcopacy question that the Treaty 
was wrecked ; or rattier it was on this i[uestion that the King 
had chosen that there should be tlie apiiearance of wreck. 
For, in truth, the Treaty on his side, like his former Trea- 
ties, had been all along a pretence. Though his doom was 
staring him in the face, he could not see it, but had again 
been mustering up wild hopes of some great turn of the 
wheel in his favour if ho could but ])rocrastinate (mongh. 
Had not the Marquis of Ormond, for example, cflected a 
landing in Wexford, with a view to a junction with the Irish 
Eoman Catliolic Confederates ? IMight not something come 
out of that ? Or might there not bo some help yet from the 
Prince of Wales in Holland, or from the (Queen's and Jerniyn’s 
plottings at Paris, or from the Scots after alU To take 
advantage of any or all of these contingencies, a temporary 
refuge on the Continent might be necessary ; and so, when 
the time of bis parole .should be over, a means of e.scape must 
be devised ! Such having been ( diarlcs’s mood when bo 
began the Treaty, one does not wonder at finding that he had 
been behaving with bis usual duplicity while it was in pro- 
gress. “ To deal freely witii you,” ho had secrtdly written to 
one correspondent on tlie day when he Jiad accepted the Pro- 
position on the Militia question, “ the great ciuicession I 
“ made this day was merely in order to my escape, of which 
if I had not liope, I would not liav^e done it.” Again to the 
Marquis of Ormond in Ireland, ''Though you will liear tliat 
this Treaty is near, or at least most likely to be, concluded, 
" yet believe it not ; but pursue the way you are in with all 
2 )ossible vigour: deliver also that my comniaiid to all your 
“ friends, but not in public way.” With such a man, now as 
ever, a Treaty was absurfl. 
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Parliament did not break off the Treaty, even when its 
failure had become api)arent, but allowed it to straggle on. 
The term of forty days first fixed had been prolonged to Nov. 
4, and on that day most of the Commissioners left Newport 
on their return to London. Six of them, however, remained 
behind, on the chance that his Majesty might yet see his way 
to more complete concessions on the Church question. On 
this mere chance the Treaty was prolonged to Nov. 18, and 
again to Nov. 25 ; and, as his Majesty had begged Parliament 
that he might have the assistance of such new advice on the 
Church question as could be given by Usher, ex-Bishops 
Brownrigg, Prideaux, and Warner, and Drs. Feme and Morley, 
leave had been granted to these divines to proceed to New- 
port. Nothing to the j)urpose came of their advice; for in 
tlie King’s final letters from Newport to the two Houses, 
dated Nov. 18 and Nov. 21, he is as firm as ever on the neces- 
sity and Apostolical origin of the order of Bishops, quotes 
1 Timothy, v. 22 and Titus i. 5 in that behalf, and protests 
that he can go no farther than his previous offer of a reduc- 
tion of Episcopacy to its barest Apostolical simplicity. On 
Friday the 24th of November these letters were voted un- 
satisfactory by both Houses, but it was resolved (not without 
a division in the Commons) to allow the King two days 
more. The Treaty was to be considered at an end on the 
night of Monday the 27th, and on the next day, with or 
without satisfaction, the Commissioners still on duty were to 
take their leave. By the King’s parole he would be bound 
not to attempt an esca])e from the island till twenty days 
after that. Colonel Hammond, observing signs tliat tlie 
King meant to assume that the terms of his original parole 
had ceased to be binding, had prudently insisted on its 
public renewal.^ 

Meanwhile, in utter disgust at this protracted play of 
negotiation between Parliament and the King in the Isle 
of Wight, there had been forming itself that other agency 

i For tho account of tho Treaty of worth ainl the Lords nnd Commons 
Newport mv authorities liavo i>con — Journals; Works of King" Charles 1. 
Pari. Hist/lll. 1013— IISS, with re- (16r>lK pp. 110-286 of third paging; 
fcronces at tho chief dates to Uush- Godwin. TI. 608 618. 
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wliich was to interpose irresistibly, and hurry all to a real 
catastrophe. 

The reader knows the nature of the paction between 
the rarliainent and the Army-chiefs which we have taken 
tlie liberty of calling by tlie name of The Concordat {anti, 
pp. 573-4, 583-4). It was the agreement of the Army-chiefs, 
in Nov. 1047, to suppress for the time the democratic mani- 
festations of the Army and its pretensions to political dicta- 
tioii, leaving the conduct of affairs wholly to Parliament. 
This Concordat, as we saw, though it saved the country 
from the peril of an immediate democratic revolution, was 
theoretically a clumsy one. The political views of the Army 
were singularly clear and direct. A strictly constitutional 
government of King, Lords, and Commons, with a large 
increase of the power of the Commons, guaranteed Pieii- 
nial Parliaments, and a thoroughly Itcrormed System ot‘ 
Kex) resell tat ion — such had been (lie id(;al of the Army-cliicds 
in their Heads of Proposals of August 1G47 ; the Levellers 
had gone a good deal farther in their Afjreeiaeat of the 
J'cojjle in Nov. 1047, and had prox^osed the abolition ot 
hiuvditary piivileges, and the concentration of supreme power 
in a single Iccpreseutative House; but in both documents 
alike Liberty of Coiiscienco and Worship was laid down as 
axiomatic, with a demand that it should be so recv)gnised in 
the future law of England, for the benelit of Episcopalian 
and Papist no less than of Presbyterian, Inde[)endeiit, and 
Sectary. How could an Army burning with these notions 
biml itself to be the silent servant of a Parliament wliuse 
behaviour hitherto, on the religious question generally, and 
on the political question very often, had been so muddled 
and fatuous? Letter surely for the Army to raise its own 
political Hag and coerce Parliament into the right way ! 
That this had not been done had been owing partly to the 
unwillingness of Cromwell, Ireton, and the other chiefs to 
take the responsibility all at once of heading a movement in 
which the Levelling Princiide Avould be let loose, but |)artly 
also because hopes had been conceived that the balance in 
Parliament had been turned in favour of tlu* rnd(‘])enden!s. 
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For several months, ixceordingly, the Army had not repented 
of the Concordat. Especially in January 1647-8, when the 
two Houses broke off their aljortive Treaty Avith the King on 
tlie Four Bills, and passed their No- Address Eesolutions, their 
boldness M^on renewed confidence from the Army. But, in 
the succeeding months, when the rumour of the Scottish 
Engagement with the King began to rouse Eoyalists and 
Presbyterians alike for a new war, and the absent Presby- 
terians of tlie Commons came back to tlieir places to turn 
the votes, and these votes tended to a renewed Treaty witli 
the Kijig on the basis of a strict IVesbytery, the disljand- 
mcnt of tlie Army, and tlie sui)pression of Sects, — then wliat 
could tlie Army do but spurn the Concordat? Like tiieir 
own previous dealings with the King himself in the hope of 
winning him over, had not this Concordat been, after all, 
lull a [)iece of carnal and crooked policy? To hold ciu'tain 
beliefs in the heart, and yet to consent to be the dumb 
instrument of those whose views were wholly different, or 
only half the same, could not be right in a reasoning body of 
free men, merely because they were called an Army I What 
liad become of Cromwell’s principles, avowed so frecpiontly 
tliat tlie whole Army had them by licart — the principle 
“ That every single man is judge of just and right as to the 
go(Hl or ill of a kingdom,'’ and the principle “ That the in- 
terest of honest men is the interest of the kingdom ” ? Nay, 
had not the Levellers had more of the real root of the matter 
•in them than it liad been commiient to allow, and liad not 
the poor fellow who had been shot as a mutineer at the 
Beiidezvous at Ware been in some sense a martyr ? Now, at 
all events, would it not be necessary that at least somcfhing 
of the spirit of the Levellers, some of those proposals of theirs 
whudi had been lately suppressed as harsh and premature, 
should be revived with new credit, and adopted into the 
general creed of the Army? 

That such self-reproaches for past mistakes, and such ques- 
tionings as to the course of future duty, had become universal 
in the Army before the outbreak of the Second Civil War, 
is ])roved by very abundant evidence, but nowhere more 

K 2 
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strikingly than in the record of tlie famous rrayer-nieeting of 
the Orticers, witli Cromwell among them, held at Windsor 
Castle in March or April 1()48. Adjutant-general Allen, 
the writer of this record, had a vivid recollection of this 
meeting eleven years afterwards, and could then look back 
upon it as an undoubted turning-point in the history of the 
Army and of the nation. At that time, he says, the Army 
was ‘'in a low, weak, divided, perplexed condition in all re- 
spects,” and there were even some who, in the prospect of the 
Scottish invasion and a new war at such vast odds, argued 
that tlie Army ought to resist no longer, but break uj), and 
change the policy of collective action into one of individual 
passive endurance. Others, however, still thought that more 
remained to be done in the way of active duty, and it was at 
their instance that the meeting was called. It lasted three 
days, and with most remarkable results. The first day was 
spent in prayer for light as to the causes of Cod’s rcnewial 
anger and iheir own perplexiti(\s. On the second day Crom- 
wa;ll [)rv.)]) 0 .sed, as the best method of inquiry among them- 
selves, that they slionld all simultaneously engager in sihmt 
retrospection, Ixjth upcjii their own past “ ways particularly 
as private Christ ians,’Wand also upon their “ imblic actions 
as an Army.” If they should each and all be led, in such 
retrospection, to fastini on some, one precise jioint of timi' as 
that at which tlie Lord had withdrawn II is former connti*- 
nance and things had ])(*gun to go wrong, might there not b(^ 
a lesson in tliat unanimity? And lo ! on the third day it 
was so. Tliey had all, in their silent revie. w of the past, 
fastened on one and the same point, as that at which their 
departure from the straight path of truth and sirnjdiiaty 
had begun. It was a point beyond tludr Concordat wdth 
the Parliament, and lay among those prior negotiations of 
the Army-chiefs with tlie King jiersonally out of which 
the ('oncordat hail seemed a natural escajie. Jt lay, says 
Allen, ill "those cursiMl carnal conferences our conceited 
"wisdom, our fears, and want of faith, had ]>rom])t(^d us, 
"the year hofore, to entertain with tlie King and his Party.” 
And with tliis nuaniinous agreement on the question wheie 
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tlio stops of error had begun there came a unanimous ( 3 onsont 
as to the right course of future duty. “ We were led and 

helped,” says Allen, “ to a clear agreement amongst our- 
'' selves, not any dissenting, That it was the duty of our day, 

with ‘the forces we luid, to go out and liglit against tliose 

potent enemies wliicdi that year in all places appeared 
'‘against us . . . ; and we were also enabled then, after 

‘‘serious seeking His face, to come to a very clear and joint 
“resolution, on many grounds at large there debated amongst 
“us, That it was our duty, if ever the Lord broiiglit us back 
“again in peace, to eidl Gbarles Stuart, that man of blood, to 
“an account for that blood ho had shed and mischief he had 
“ done to his utmost against the Lord’s Cause and People in 
“ these ])oor Xations.” ^ 

This mom(3utous resolution of the Army Ollicers, formed at 
Windsor most probably in April or just before Crom- 

well went off to suppress the Royalist rising in Wales, luid 
lain dormant, but not wholly secret, in Ihe bosom of the 
Army through all the four months of the renewed (Uvil War 
(Afay — Aug.). Not till th(3 war was over, however, was 
the resolution formally announced. Even then it was done 
gradually. The first hints came from those Independents 
in the Commons who were in the coniulenee of the Army- 
chiefs. . In the debates preceding the Treaty of h.hwport 
some of these Independents had spoken with significant 
boldness, Mr. Thomas Scott for one declaring that “a peace 
with so perfidious and implacable a prince” was an impos- 
sibility ; and, in fact, the Treaty was carri(‘d by the I^res- 
byterians against the implied protest of the Independents. 
Tlnm, just as the Treaty was beginning, there was presented 
to the House tSept. 11) an extraordinary document purport- 
ing to he “ The humble Petition of Thousands of well-affected 
Persons iidiabiting the City of London, Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark, Hamlets, and places adjacent.” This 
Petition, said to have been penned by Henry Marten, was 
not merely a denunciation of the Treaty ; it was a detailed 

1 Soo Allon's sinking: iinmifivo (writton in UkSO) (juotrd at lenj/th in Carlyle’s 
fVomwull, 1, ‘iSd -266. 
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democratic challenge. It proclaimed tlm House of Commons 
to be “ the Supreme Authority of England/^ and declared 
that it was for this principle, and iiotliing short of this, that 
England had fought and struggled for six years; and, alter 
a severe lecture to the House for its pusillanimity iif never 
yet having risen to the full height of this principle, it enu- 
merated twenty-seven things which were expected from it 
when it should do so. Among these were the repudiation of 
any sham of a power citlier in the King or in the Lords to 
resist the will of the Commons, the passing of a Lill for 
Annual Parliaments, the execution of justice on criminals of 
whatever rank, the ‘'exemption of matters of ll(}ligion and 
God’s worship from the compulsive or restrictive power of 
any authority upon earth/' and the consequent repeal of tlie 
recent absurd Ordinance "a])pointing punisliments concerning 
opinions on things su 2 )ernatural, styling some JUas])hemi(\s, 
others Heresies/' Such a Petition, signed by about 40,000 
persons, in or near London, liitherto pre-eminently the Pr(!sby- 
terian city, was a signal for similar Petitions from other parts. 
On the 30th of September there came a Petition in the same 
sense from “many thousands " of the well-aflectcd in Oxford- 
shire, and on the lOlh of October there were Petitions from 
Newcastle, York, and Hull, and from Somerset^ 

These civilian Petitions having pre]>ared the way, the 
Army itself spoke out at last. Since Sept. 10 tlie head- 
quarters of the Army had been at St. Alban’s; and it was 
tlience that on the 18th of October letters from Fairfax 
announced to the House of Commons that I’etitions from 
the Ofiicers and Soldiers of different regiments liad been ]>re- 
sented to him, or were in preparation, some of which were 
of a political nature. One, in particular, from General 
Iretoii’s regiment, called for “impartial and speedy justice ” 
upon public criminals, and demanded “that the same fault 
may liave the same ijunishinent in the person of King or 
Lord as in the poorest Commoner.” Such petitions to Fairfax 
a])])ear to have dropped in u])on liim from r(‘giment after 
regiment at St. Alban’s during the next fortnight. One 
1 Ill-t. nr. 100.0-11 ; Wl.itloek.', II. 4I.'i, 410. 
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I’etitioii, liowevcr, heard of in London Oct. 30, was from 
Colonel Ingoldsby’s regiment, then in garrison at Oxford. 
It also demanded immediate care that justice should l)e 
done upon the principal invaders of our liberties, namely tlie 
King and liis party it demanded, moreover, that “ suflicient 
caution and strait bonds should be given to future Kings for 
the preventing the ouHlaving of the people;'* and it went on 
to say tliat, as tlio Tetitioners were almost past hope of these 
things from rarlianient, and regarded the Treaty then in 
progress as a delusion, they could only pray his Excellency to 
“ re-cstablisli a General Council of the Army ” to consider 
of some effectual remedies. This, in fact, was the practical 
conclusion on which the whole Army was bent, and to which 
all the roginientnl Petitions pointed. If Fairfax had yet any 
hesitations about conijdying, they must have been ended l)y 
what occurred in Parliament immediately afterwards. Not 
only were tlie two Houses still looking for some last chance 
from the Treaty of Kewi)ort, and extending the time of the 
Treaty again and again in the vain chase of this last chance ; 
but in another matter, which lay wliolly in their own power, 
their ‘‘ half-lieartedness ’* became apparent. At tlie very 
time when the Inde])endents of London and other places, and 
the several regiments of Fairfax’s Army, were calling for 
exemplary justice on the chief Delinquents in the late war, 
wdiat were the ininishmcnts with which the Presbyterian 
majority in the Parliament proposed to let off those of tlie 
l)elin([uents who were then in custod}’'? For the Duke of 
Hamilton (Earl of Cambridge in the English T'eerage, and so 
liable to the pains of English treason) a fine of 100,000/., 
with imprisonment till it should be paid ; and for the Earls 
of Holland and Norwich, Lord Capel, Lord Loughborough, 
and four others, simple banishment ! llesolutions to this 
effect passed the Commons Nov. 10, and were sent up for the 
approval of the Lords. The Army, though prepared for 
almost anything from the “half-heartedness” of the Parlia- 
ment, heard of this last exhibition of it with positive 
“ amazement.** AVhat else, it w’as avsked, now remained than 
that the Army itsi'lf as a whole should step forward, call its 
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masters to a reckoning, and either compel them to be the 
instruments of a better policy, or take affairs into its own 
hands ? Fairfax, with all his prudence, cOuld not decline 
the responsibility ; and accordingly a General Council of 
the Officers of the Army was held at St. Alban’s under his 
presidency. It had sat about a week when (Nov. 16) a 
Grand Army Eemonstrance, to be presented to the House 
of Commons, was unanimously adopted.^ 

This Grand Army Remonstrance of Nov. 1648 is another 
of those documents from the pen of Ireton which deserve 
to be rescued from the contemporary lumber with which 
they are associated, and to be carefully studied on account of 
their supreme interest in English History. The document is 
of most elaborate composition, and of a length about equal 
to fifty pages of this volume ; for, in fact, though formally 
addressed to the House of Commons, it was intended as a 
kind of Pamphlet to the English nation, setting forth the 
Army’s view’s in a reasoned shape, and the programme 
of action on which they had resolved: — There is first an 
exposition of the rule Salus Populi lex supxmay a rule 
admitted to be capable of abuse and misaj)plication, but 
declared nevertheless to liave a real meaning. Then there 
is a review" of the relations between tlie Parliament and the 
Army from the time of what w’e have called the Concordat. 
Fain, it is added, w’ould the Army have seen that Concordat 
perpetual ; most reluctant w’ere they to break it. Put what 
had hai)pened ? Had not Parliament itself lapsed from those 
lionest No-Address Resolutions of ten months ago which 
expressed the true sense of the Concordat ? Had they not, 
within a few months after passing those Resolutions, utterly 
forgotten them, and run after that wretched rag of delusive 
hope called "'A Personal Treaty with the King”? Nay, 
thougli events had again proved that the fears that had 
partly swayed them in this direction were groundless — 
though the Lord had again laid bare His arm, and that small 
Army which they had (ieased to trust and had well-nigh 

^ Rushworth, VII. I2!i7-8, and 13:in ; (’umniouM Journals, N<iv. 10, 
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deserted and cast off, had been enabled to shiver all the 
banded strength of a second English Insurrection, aided by 
an invasion from Scotland — even after this rebuke from God, 
were tliey not still pursuing the same phantom of an Accom- 
modation ? Here the llemonstrants argue the whole subject 
most earnestly. Having laid down the principle that in 
every State the care of all matters of public concern must 
be in a Supreme Iicpresentative Council or Parliament, freely 
elected by tlie whole people, they maintain that any Kingship 
or other such office instituted in any State must be regarded 
as a creation of sucli Supreme Council for special ends and 
within special limits, and that any one holding such office 
who shall have been proved to havej:)erseveringly abused his 
trust, or sought to convert it into a personal possession, may 
justly be called to account. They appeal to the entire re- 
collection of Charles’s reign whether he had not been such 
a false King, a cause of woe and war from first to last, a 
lunctionary guilty of the highest treason. Put, if the past 
could be considered alone, and there v'ere reasonable chance 
for the present and the future, they would not be relentless. 
‘‘ If there were good evidence of a proportionable remorse in 
him, and that his coming in again were with a new or 
“ changed heart,” then, they say, his person might be 
capable of pity, mercy, and pardon, and an accommodation 
“ with him, with a full and free yielding on his part to all 
“ the aforesaid points of public and religious interest in con- 
“ test, might, in charitable construction, be just, and possibly 
“ safe and beneficial.” Put no such ground for cliarity, 
leniency, or tenderness had been afforded by Charles. Even 
now, while actually treating with the Parliament after his 
(joinplete second ruin, was he not the same man as ever, 
dissembling, prevaricating, secretly expecting something from 
Ormond and the Irish Pebels ? If such a man were restored 
to power, under whatever bonds, promises, guarantees, the 
consequences were but too obvious. All the credit, all the 
liuzzas, of tlie new situation would be his; lie would figure 
lor a whih' as flic Father of his People, the Kestorer of 
Peace, Ease, and Freedom ; tlie services of the Parliament 
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would be forgotten, or would be remembered only as im- 
pliccated in the confusion that had ceased ; and in a sliort 
time there would be parties, factions, divisions, and the 
beginnings of a new spider-web of Court-government and 
Absolutism. “Have you not found him at this jday all 
“ along ? And do not all men acknowledge him most ex- 
“ quisite at it ? *’ So the Remonstrance proceeds, page after 
page, in long, complex, wave-like sentences, every sentence 
vital, and the whole impressing one with the grave serious- 
ness of spirit, and also the political thoughtfulness, witli 
which it was drawn up. — Towards the end come the speeilic 
demands wliich tlie Army made on the Commons, ami wliicli 
they were resolved to enforce. These arc divided into two 
sets : — I. Immediate Demands. These are live. First of all, 
it is demanded “ That the capital and grand author of our 
“ troubles, the Person of the King, by whose commissions, 
“ commands, or procurement, and in whose behalf and for 
“ whose interest only, of will and power, all our wars and 
“ troubles have been, with all the miseries attending them, 
“ may be specially brought to justice for the treason, blood, 
“ and rniscliief he is therein guilty of.” Next it is demanded 
that a limited time be set wherein tlje Ihince of Wales and 
the Duke of York may return to England and render tliem- 
selves : with tlie proviso that, if they do not so return, tli(.*y 
are to be declared incapable for ever of any government or 
trust in tlie kingdom, and are to be treated without mercy 
<as enemies and traitors if ever afterwards they are found in 
England; and also that, if they do return wdthin the limited 
lime, their cases are to be severally considered, and their jiast 
delinquencies (the Prince’s being greatest, and “in apj)earance 
next unto his father’s”) either remitted or remembijred hir 
penalty as may he found fit; but that in any case all the 
estates and revenue of the Crown be secpiestered for a good 
number of years, and applied to public uses, with reserve 
of a reasonable provision tlie Royal Family and for old 
Crown-servants. Then it is demanded that a competent 
number of the King’s chief instruments in tlui two (Jivil 
Wars may be brought, with him, to capital punishment. 
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With tliis satisfaction to justice the Eemoiistraiits would be 
content ; and they recommend that there should be moderate 
and clement treatment of other Delinquents willing to 
submit, l)ut with perpetual banishment and the confiscation 
of estates for those of them who should remain obdurate. 
Finally, the special claims of the Army are brought forward, 
and it is demanded that there shall be full payment of their 
damages and arrearages. — IT. rrospcctive Deviands. These 
piunt to the future Tolitical Constitution of England. Under 
this head the Army demand (1) a termination of the existing 
Parliainent within a reasonable time ; (2) a guaranteed suc- 
cession of subsequent Parliaments, annual or biennial, to Ixi 
elected oji such a system of suffrage and of redistribution 
(jf constitiK iicies as should make them really representative 
of the whole j)eople; (2) the temporary disfranchiscmient and 
dis(iualincatioii of the Khig’s adherents; and (4) a strict 
provision tliat l^arliament, as the rei)resenlative body of the 
people, should henceforth be supreme in all tilings, except 
such as would re(piestion the policy of the Civil War itself, 
anil such as might trench on the foundations of common 
Eight, i/iberty, and Safety. In this last provision it is de* 
finitely stipulated as a necessary item that, should Kingship 
be ke])t up in England, it should be as an elective otlicxi 
merely, ev'*ry successive bidder of which should be chosen 
expressly by Parliainent, and should have no veto or negative 
voice oil laws passed by the Jkirliainent.^ 

This vast document, signed ollicially by John Eushworth, 
“ by the appointment of his Excellency the Lord General and 
bis General Council of Oflicers,’' was brought to the Com- 
mons, with a brief note from Fairfax liiiiiself, on Monday, 
Kov. 20. It was presented in all form by a deputation of 
ollicers, consisting of Cidonel Ewer, Lieutenant-colonels 
Kelsay, Axtell, and Cooke, and three Captains. The House 
was tluinderslruck, and for some liours tlicre was a high and 
fierce debate. Some of theindcpeiulents among the members 
spoke maniiilly in favour of the Eemonstrance ; others were 

^ Sec tlio ontiro RcuionBtrauce (well worth roaiUnfj:) in Pari. Hist. III. 1077 
- 1127. 
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for temporizing ; but the more resolute Presbyterians, among 
whom Prynne was conspicuous, resented the Remonstrance 
as an insolence ''subversive of the law of the land and the 
fundamental constitutions of the kingdom,'' and protested 
that " it became not the House of Commons, who are a part 
of the Supreme Council of the Nation, to be prescribed to, 
or regulated and baffled by, a Council of Sectaries in Arms.” 
Nothing of all this appears in the Journals of the Ifouse, but 
only this entry: Ordered, Tliat the debate upon the Itemon- 
" strance of tlie General and liis General Council of Offlcers 

be resumed on ^londay next.'' That iMonday next ” was 
the 27th of November, the very day on which the Houses 
had agreed that the negotiations with the King at Newport 
should finally cease.^ 

Cromwell, it is to be remembered, was not at this time 
in the immediate scene of action. After his victory over 
Hamilton at Preston (Aug. 17 — 19), lie had remained in tlio 
north, to recover Berwick and Carlisle from the Scots, dispose 
of the remnant of the Scottish invading forces under Monio, 
and take such other measures against the Scottish Govern- 
ment as that no more should be feared from tliat quarter. 

His task had been easy. The "Engagement” witli tlie 
King, and the consequent invasion of England by a Scottish 
army in the King's interest, had been, as we know 
p. 589), the acts only of the Scottish party then in power, 
the party of Hamilton and Lanark; and they had been 
vehemently opposed and disoAvned by tlie jiarty of Argyle 
and Loudoun, backed by the popular sentiment and hy 
nearly the entire body of the Scottish clergy. When, there- 
fore, the news of the disaster at Preston reached Scotland, 
the "Anti-Engagers” rose everywhere against the Govern- 
ment of the existing Committee of Estates, assailed it with 
reproaches and execrations, and prepared to call it to account. 
Lanark, who had been left as the chief of the Government 


1 Commons Journalf<, Nov. 20, 1618; a contcmi'oniry ncconnt of thu «lul)ato 
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after the capture of his brother, endeavoured for a while 
to hold his ground. He recalled Monro and the relics of 
the Scottish amiy from England, and took the field with 
their joint forces. Meanwhile, the zealous Covenanting 
peasantry of the western shires, nicknamed Whigs or Whiga- 
onorcs, having obeyed the summons of Argyle, Loudoun, and 
the Earls of Eglinton and Cassilis, and marched eastward to 
assist their bretliren round Edinburgh, the forces of the 
Anti-Engagers had swelled into an army of more than G,000 
men, the command of which was assumed by old Leslie, Earl 
of I. even, with David Leslie under him. For some time 
the two armies, or poitions of them, moved about in East 
Lothian, and between Edinburgh and Stirling ; there were 
some skirmishes ; and a conllict seemed imminent. In 
reality, however, most of the noblemen of the Committee 
of Estates bad no heart for the enterprise into which 
Lanark was loading them. They saw it to be desperate, 
not only from the strength of the Wliigamore rising hi 
Scotland itself, but also because Cromwell was at hand in 
the north of England, in communication with Argyle and 
the other Whigamore chiefs, and ready to cross the borders 
for their help, if necessary. Accordingly, after some negotia- 
tion, a Treaty was arranged (Sept. 20). V>y the terms of this 
Treaty, .Monro was to return to Ireland with his special por- 
tion of the troo[)s ; but otherwise both armies were to be 
disbanded, Lanark and all who had been concerned with him 
in the Engagemejit retiring from all places of trust, and tlie 
government of Scotland to be confirmed in the hands of 
Argyle and the Whigamores, who had already constituted 
themselves the new Committee of Estates dc facto. 

Although this arrangement had been elfected without 
Cromwell’s direc’t interference, he was actually in Scotland 
when it was made, having crossed the Tweed on the 2 1st of 
September with an army of horse and foot. The next day 
he had been met by Argyle, Lord Elcho, and others, as a 
Deputation from the n(*w Committee of Estates, bearing 
letters signeil in the name of the (k)mmittee by their Chan- 
cellor Loudoun. I’he new (lovornment of Scotland most 
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handsomely surrendered to Cromwell tlie towns of Carlisle 
and Berwick, with apologies for tlie conduct of their pre- 
decessors in having seized them ; and Cromwell, delaying 
some days about Berwick to sec all duly performed there, 
was able to write letters thence to Fairfax and Speaker 
Lenthall (Oct. 2), praising Argyle and Elcho, and announcing 
that there was a very good understanding between “ the 
IFonest Party of Scotland” and liiniself. It was involved 
in tliis understanding, liowever, that Cromwell should visit 
Edinburgh, and add the weight of his personal presence to 
the re-establishment of the Argyle Government on tlie ruins 
of tliat of the iramiltons. On Wednesday, Oct. 4, therefore, 
ho did enter Edinburgh, with his officers and guard, and with 
Sir Arthur Haselrig in their company. Tliey vrero escorted 
into the city with all ceremony by tlie authorities, and lodged 
by them in Moray House in the Canongato, the finest mansion 
at hand for their reception. For four days the pi'ople of 
Edinburgh, w\aiting in crowds outside !Moray House, had 
the oppoi’tunity of studying the features of the great English 
Fiidependent as he came out or went in, passing tlie, English 
sentries on guard at the gate. For the Whigamore nobles ami 
those select citizens, including the magistnitos and city 
clergy, who liad the privilege of calling on liiin, the o[)por- 
tuiiitics wore, of course, still closer; ami on tlie fourth «lay 
(Saturday, Oct. 7) there was a sum])tuous ham^iiet in the 
Castle to him and his officers, at w’hich tlie old Earl of Leven 
presided, and the i\rar(|uis of Argyle and oth(*r lords of the 
(Mmmittee of Estates were present. 

So ended Cromweirs memorable first visit to Edinliurgh ; 
and, his real object having been accomplished (which was 
to pledge the new Goverinmint of Scotland, and especially 
Argyle, to alliance in future with the advanced linglish 
party), he began liis return journey southwards on the same 
day, oidy leaving Lambert, with two regiments of liorse and 
two troops of dragoons, to be at the service of the Argyle 
Government so long as they might be wanted. A week later 
(ih'A. 14) he was at Carlisle, seeing after the surrender 
of that town; and in the beginning of November ]n) was at 
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Pontefract in Yorkshire. Here he was to be delayed a while. 
The Castle of Pontefract, a very strong place, commanded by 
one Morris, still held out for the King, and was the refuge of 
much of the fugitive Cavalierism of the surrounding district, 
now in a mood of iirt^ual desperation. Sallies from the Castle 
for robbery and revenge had been frequent ; and, just as 
Cromwell was expected in the neighbourhood, a party of the 
desperadoes, riding out in disguise, had gone as far as Don- 
caster, obtained admission to the lodging of Colonel Pains- 
borough there, under pretence of bringing him letters from 
Cromwell, and left him stabbed dead (Sunday, Oct. 29). The 
business of pacifying Yorkshire, which otlierwise might have 
been left to liainsborough, thus devolved upon Cromwell. 
He summoned Pontefract Castle to surrender Xov. 9 ; and, 
the surrender having been refused, he remained at Pontefract 
all the rest of tliat month, superintending the siege.^ 

Tlius, tlirougli the three months in which tlie English Army 
and Independents were waxing more and more indignant at 
the Treaty with the King at Newport, and determining to 
break it down, and to bring tlie King to trial for his life with 
or witliout tlie concurrency of Parliament, Cromwell, as we 
said, was away from the immediate scene of action. There 
is not the least doubt, however, that he was aware generally 
of tlie proceedings of his friends in the south, and that 
one of their encouragements was the knowledge that Crom- 
well was with them. There are, however, actual proofs. 
Thus, about the middle of September, or just after the pre- 
sentation to tlie Commons of tlie great London Petition 
asking the Commons to declare themselves the supreme 
authority of England, one finds Henry Marten, the framer 
of that Petition, on a journey to the north, for the purpose 


^ Uumet’s TTamiltony (edit. 1352), 465 
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of consulting witli Cromwell, then on his way to Scotland. 
Their consultation cannot liave been for nothing. At all 
events, after Cromwell returned into England and engaged 
in the s-iege of rontofract Castle, his letters attest his interest 
in the proceedings of Ireton and the other Army officers at 
St. Alban’s. In one letter, dated “ near Pontefract,” Nov. 20, 
he expresses his own anger and that of his officers at the 
recent lenient votes of the Commons in the case of the Duke 
of Hamilton and the other eminent Delinquents. On the 
same day he Avrites in the same sense to Fairfax, and forwards 
Petitions from the regiments under his command in aid of 
those Avhich Fairfax had already received from the southern 
regiments. When these letters w^ere written Cromwell had 
not heard of the adoption at St. Alban’s of the Grand Army 
Remonstrance drawn up by his son-in-law, or at least did not 
know that on that very day it had been presented to tlic 
Commons. P)efore the 25th of November, however, he had 
received this news too, and had a full foresight of what it 
portended. For that is the date of one of the most remark- 
able letters he ever wrote, his letter from Knottingley near 
Pontefract ” to Colonel Robert Hammond, Governor of tlie 
Isle of AVight. This young Colonel, upon whom the sore trial 
had fallen of having the King for his prisoner, was, as wc 
have said, one of CromweH’s especial favourites, and tlio long 
letter which Cromwell now' addressed to him Avas in reply to 
one just received from Hammond, imparting to CroniAvell his 
doubts respecting tlie recent proceedings of the Army, and 
his oAvn agony of mind in the difficult and complicated 
duties of his office in the Isle of Wight. CromAvell’s letter, 
so occasioned, begins " Dear Robin,” and is conceived tlirough- 
out in terms of the most anxious affection, struggling with 
a half-expressed purpose. He reasons earnestly with Ham- 
mond on his doubts and scruples, sympathizing Avith them so 
far, but at the same time combating them, and suggesting 
such queries as these— Whether Sains Poindi be a 
sound ])osition ? secondly, Whether in the way in hand 
'' \i.c, the Parliamentary vuh as then cxpiirienocd], really and 
“ before the Lord, before whom Conscience has to stand, this 
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** be provided for ? .... thirdly ^ Whether this Army be not a 
‘‘lawful Power, called by God to oppose and fight against 
“ the King upon some stated grounds, and, being in power 
“ to such ends, may not oppose one Name of Authority, for 
“ these ends, as well as another Name ? ” \i.e. may not oppose 
Parliament itself as well as the King.] He refers to the 
Grand Army Eemonstrance, of the publication of which he 
has just heard. “ We could perhaps have wished the stay 
“of it till after the Treaty,” he says, for himself and the 
officers of liis northern part of the Army; “yet, seeing it 
“ is come out, we trust to rejoice in the will of the Lord, 
“ waiting His further pleasure.” Again returning to the 
main topic, Hammond’s scruples, he pleads almost yearn- 
ingly with him : “ Dear Eohin, beware of men ; look up to 
the Lord.” Had Hammoiul really reasoned himself, with other 
good men, into that excess of the passive-obedience principle 
which maintained that as much good might come to England 
by an accommodation with the King as by breaking with 
him utterly? “Good by this Man,” Cromwell exclaims, 
“against whom the Lord has witnessed, and wdiom thou, 
knowest ! ” Then, after a few more sentences : “ This 
“ trouble I have been at,” he concludes, “ because iny soul 
“ loves thee, and I would not have thee swerve, or lose any 
“ glorious opportunity the Lord puts into thy hand.”i 

Cromwell’s letter to Hammond was too late for its purpose. 
At Fairfax’s head- quarters at St. Alban’s it had been resolved 
that, until there should be a satisfactory answer from the 
Commons to the Army’s Eemonstrance, the Army must secure 
the main object of that Eemonstrance by taking the King’s 
person into its own custody. For the management of this 
business it was most important that the officer in command 
in the Isle of Wight should be one of unllinching Army 
principles. Hence, as the amiable Hammond’s scruples were 
well known, and had indeed been communicated by him to 
Fairfax as well as to Cromwell, it had been resolved, partly in 

1 liushworth, VII. 1265 ; Lords J ouruaJs, Nov. 21 (Huiuiiiond’s Lottor) ; Carlylo's 
Ci'omwell, I. 333 — 345. 
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pity to him, partly in the interest of the hiisiiiess itself, to 
withdraw him from the Isle of Wight at that critical moment. 
Accordingly, on the 21st of November, Fairfax had penned a 
letter to Hammond from St. Alban’s, reqniring his presence 
with all possible si)ccd at head-quarters, and ordering him to 
leave the island meanwhile in charge of Colonel Ewer, the 
bearer of the letter. This letter did not roach Hammond till 
Nov. 25 (the A^ery day when Cromwell Avas Avriting to liim 
from Yorkshire) ; and it Avas not then delivered to liim by 
Colonel Ewer in person, but by a messenger. Tlie next day, 
Sunday, Nov. 26, Hammond Avrote from (karisbrooke Castle to 
the tAvo Houses of Parliament, informing them of Avhat liatl 
happened, enclosing a copy of Fairfax’s letter, and signifying 
his intention of obeying it. This communication was brought 
to London Avith all haste by Maj’or Henry Cromwell, Oliver’s 
second son, then serving under Hammond, and was the subject 
of discussion in both Houses on the 27th. Fairfax’s inter- 
vention betAA^cen Parliament and one of its servants waxs con- 
demned as unAvarrantable ; a letter to that effect, but in mild 
terms, Avas Avrittcu to Fairfax ; and IMaJf)!* CroniAvell w’as sent 
back Avith a despatch from both Houses to Hajnmond, in- 
structing him to nmiain at his post. Peibie this despatch 
reached Hammond, hoAvever, there had licou a meeting be- 
tAveen him and Eavov, and some intricate negotiations, tlic 
result of Avhich Avas that he and Ewer left the island together, 
Nov. 28, bound for the Army’s head-quarters (then removed 
to Windsor) — Hammond entrusting the charge of the island 
in his absence, Avith strict care of the King’s penson, to jMajor 
Polpli and Captain Haw'es, liis subordinates at New j^ort, in 
conjunction Avith Captain P>OA\'ernian, the commandant at 
Carisbrooke Castle. Eavci' having thus succeeded in Avith- 
draAAang Hammond from his post, and having doubtless made 
other necessary arrangements wliile lie liovered about the 
island, the execution of Avhat remained Avas loft to other 
hands, and principally to Lieutenant-colonel Cobbet and a 
Captain Merryman.^ 


1 Lords Journal.*!, Nov. 27andS0; Pari. 13.38 ff. .vy. In most modern accounts 
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Not till the evening of Thursday, Nov. 30, does any sus- 
picion of what was intended seem to have been aroused in 
the mind of the King, lie was then still in his lodgings in 
Newport. The Treaty had come to an end three days before ; 
the Parliamentary Commissioners for the Treaty had returned 
to London ; most of the Loyalist Lords and other Counsellors 
who had been assisting the King in the Treaty had also gone; 
only the Duke of llichmond, the Earls of Lindsey and South- 
ampton, and some few others, remained. The stir through 
the island attending the close of the Treaty and the departure 
of so many persons had probably covered the coming and 
going of Ewer, his interview with Hammond, and certain 
arrivals and shiftings of troops which he had managed. But 
on the Thursday evening, about eight o’clock, the Duke of 
Eiclimond, the Earl of Lindsey, and a certain Colonel Cook, 
who was with them, were summoned from their lodgings in 
the town to the King’s. A warning had th.at moment been 
conveyed to his IVlajesty that there were ’^agents of the Army 
at liand to carry him off. Immediately Colonel Cook went 
to jMajor Eolph’s room, and interrogated him on the subject. 
The answers wcjre cautious and unsatisfactory. The fact was, 
though Major Lolph dared not then divulge it, that he and 
his fellow-deputies. Captain Hawes and (Japtain P>owerman, 
knew themselves to be superseded by Lieutenant-colonel 
Cobbet and Captain Merryman, who had arrived that day 
with a fresh warrant from Fairhrx and the Army Council, 
empowering them to finish what Ewer had begun. Only 
inferring from Ilolph’s uneasiness that something was wrong. 
Colonel Cook returned to tlie King and the two Lords. TJiere 
was farther consultation, and a second call on Polph ; after 
which Cook volunteered to go to C.^irisbrooke t'astle for 
farther information. It was an excessively dark night, with 
high wind and plashing rain ; and the King consented to the 
Colonel’s going only after observing that he was young and 
might take no harm from it. The Colonel, accordingly, groped 

(Hsplacca Ifammoiul, and romove.s tlio .action, .and pcrhaj>^ tlio principal in it ; 
Kill}?. Not so by any means. It was but, e.xcopt in his interview with Ilam- 
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his way through the dark and rain over the mile and a half 
of road or cross-road intervening between Newport and the 
Castle. His object was to see the commandant, Captain 
Bowerman. After some considerable time, spent under 
the shelter of the gateway, lie was admitted and did see 
Captain Bowerman, but only to find him sitting sulkily with 
about a dozen strange officers, who were evidently his masters 
for the moment, and prevented his being in the least com- 
municative. Notliing was left for the Colonel but to grope 
his way back to Newport. It was near midnight when, with 
his clothes drenched with wet, he reached the King’s lodgings; 
and there, wliat a cliange ! Guards all round the house ; 
guards at every window ; sentinels in the passages, and up to 
the very door of the King’s chamber, armed with matchlocks 
and with their matches burning 1 ^lajor Rolph, glad to be 
out of the business, had gone to bed. They managed to rouse 
him, and to get the sentinels, with their smoke, removed to a 
more tolerable distance from the King’s chambm-door. Tlien, 
for an hour or more, there was an anxious colloquy in the 
King’s cliamber, the Duke of Richmond and the Earl of 
Lindsey urging some desperate attempt to escape, but the 
King dubious and full of objections. Nothing could be done ; 
and, about one o’clock, the Earl and the Colonel retired, 
leaving the King to rest, with the Duke in attendance upon 
him. There were then several hours of hush within, disturbed 
by sounds of moving and tramping without ; but between 
five and six in the morning there came a loud knocking at 
the door of the King’s dressing-room. When it had been 
opened, after some delay, a number of officers entered, headed 
by Colonel Cubbet. Making their way into the King’s 
chamber, they informed him that they had instructions to 
remove him. On his asking whither, they answered, “To the 
Castle;” and, on his farther asking whether tlu^y meant 
Carisbrooke Castle, they answered, after some h(‘sitation, that 
their order.s were to remove him out of the island altogether, 
and that the place v'as to be Hurst Castle on the adjacent 
Hampshire mainland. Remarking that they could not have 
named a wors(j place, the King rose, was allowed to summon 
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the Earl of Lindsey and all the rest of his household, and had 
breakfast. At eight o’clock coaches and horses were ready, 
and the King, having chosen about a dozen of his most confi- 
dential servants to accompany him, and taken a farewell of 
the rest of the sorrowing company, placed himself in charge 
of Colonel Cobbet and the troop of horse waiting to be his 
escort. Having seated himself in his coach, he invited Mr. 
Harrington, Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Mildinay to places beside 
him. Colonel Cobbet, as the commander of tlie party, was 
about to enter the coacli also, when his Majesty put up his 
foot by way of barrier; whereupon Cobbet, somewliat abashed, 
contented liimself witli his horse. The cavalcade tlien set 
out, gazed after by all Newport, the Duke of Eichmond 
allowed to accompany it for two miles. A journey of some 
eight miles farther brought them to the western end of tlie 
island, a litLlc beyond Yarmouth ; whence a vessel conveyed 
them, over the little strip of intervening sea, to Hurst Castle 
that same afternoon (Dec. 1). The so-called Castle was a 
strong, solitary, stone blockhouse, which had been built, in 
the time of Henry VIII., at the extremity of a long narrow 
spit of sand and shingle projecting from the Hampshire coast 
towards the Isle of Wight. It was a rather dismal place ; and 
the King’s heart sank as he entered it, and was confronted 
by a grim fellow with a bushy black beard, who announced 
himself as the captain in command. The possibility of pri- 
vate assassination flashed on the King’s mind at the sight of 
such a jailor. But, Colonel Cobbet having superseded the 
rough phenomenon, the King was reassured, and things were 
arranged as comfortably as the conditions would permit.^ 
JMeanwbile h'airlax and the Army, by whose orders, all 
punct ually written and dated, this abduction of the King had 
been effected, were on the move to take advantage of it. On 
Monday the 27th of November, the Commons, instead of 
taking up the consideration of the Grand Army Eemonstrance 

1 Kush worth, VII. 1341-8 (narrativo hert's Memoirs of Charles I. 112—124. 
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as they had proposed, had again adjourned the subject. On 
Wednesday the 29th, accordingly, there was a fresli manifesto 
from Fairfax and his Council of OlTicers at Windsor. After 
complaining of the delays over the Eemonstraiice and of the 
continued infatuation of the Commons over the farce of tlie 
Newport Treaty, they proceeded, For the present, as the case 
^‘stands, we apprehend ourselves obliged, in duty toOod, 
‘‘ this kingdom, and good men therein, to imj)rove our utmost 
'' abilities, in all Jiouest ways, for the avoiding those great 
** evils we have remonstrated, and for prosecution of the 
“ good things we have propounded ; ” and they concluded 
with this aiinouncenient, ''For all these ends avc are now 

drawing up with the Army to London, there to follow Ih'o- 
" vidence as God shall clear our way ” This document, 
signed l)y Kushworth, reached the Commons on the oOth. 
They affected to ignore it, and still refused, l)y a majority of 
125 to 58, to proceed to the consideration of the Army’s Le- 
monstrance. Next day, Friday Dec. 1, the tum^ was some- 
wliat changed. The advanced guards of the Army won; tlicn 
actually at Hyde Fark Corner, and the City and tlie two 
Houses were in terror. Saturday, Dec. 2, consnmmatcd tlie 
business. Despite an order bidding liim back, Fairfax wjis 
then in Whitehall, his head-( quarters close to the two Houses, 
and Ids regiments of horse and foot distributed round about. 
London and Westminster were, in fact, once more in the 
Army's possession. Nevertheless both Houses met that day 
in due form, and there was a violent debate in the Commons 
over the Treaty as affected liy the new turn of affairs. Tlie 
debate broke off late in the afternoon, wlien it was adjourned 
till IMonday by a majority of 132 to 102. The news of the 
abduction of tlie King to Ilur.st Castle liad not yet readied 
London, and Cromwell was still believed to be at rontelractd 

^ Commons and Lords Journals of Xov. 27 to Dec. 2, 1648 ; Pari. IJist. ITT. 1181 
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THE LONDON MINISTERS AGAINST HERESIES AND BLASPHEMIES*. 

MILTON IN THE BLACK LIST ANOTHER LETTER FROM CARLO DATI : 

TRANSLATION OF NINE PSALAIS FROM THE HEBREW— MILTON 
THROUGH THE SECOND (MVIL WAR: HIS PERSONAL INTEREST IN 
IT, AND DELIGHT IN THE ARMY’s TRIUMPH .* HIS SONNET TO 

FAIRFAX BIUTII OF MILTON’s SECOND CHILD : ANOTHER LETTER 

FROM CARLO DATL 

The two years and four months of English History tra- 
versed in tlic last chapter were of momentous interest to 
Milton at the time, were jireparing an official career of eleven 
years for him at the very centre of affiiirs, and were to fur- 
nish liim with matter for comment, and indeed Avith risk and 
responsibility, to tlie end of his days. While they were 
actually passing, liowpver, his life was rather ])rivate in 
its tenor, and avo have to seek him not so much in juiblie 
manifestations as in his household and among his books. 
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TROUBLES IN THE BARBICAN HOUSEHOLD : CHRISTOPHER MIL- 
TON’S COMPOSITION SUIT : MR. POWELL’S COMPOSITION SUIT : 
DEATH OF MR. POWELL : HIS WILL : DEATH OF MILTON’S 
FATHER. 

We left the household in Barbican a rather overcrowded 
one, consisting not merely of Milton, his wife, their newly- 
born little girl, his father, and his two nephews, but also of 
his Eoyalist father-in-law Mr. Powell, with Mrs. Powell, and 
several of their children, driven to London by the wreck of 
the family fortunes at Oxford. For some months, we now 
find, the state of poor Mr. Powell’s affairs continued to be a 
matter of anxiety to all concerned. 

On the 6th of August, 1G4G, or as soon as possible after 
Mr. Powell’s arrival in London, he had applied, as we saw, to 
the Committee at Goldsmiths’ Hall for liberty to compound 
for that portion of his sequestered Oxfordshire estates which 
was yet recoverable. Milton’s younger brother, Christopher, 
we saw, was at tlie same time engaged in a similar trouble- 
some business. He too was suing out pardon for liis delin- 
quency on condition of the customary fine on his property ; 
and, according to his own representation to the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall Committee, the sole property lie had consisted of a 
single house in the city of London, worth 40/. a year. 

The Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee being then overburdened 
with similar applications of Delinquents from all parts of 
England, the cases of Mr. Powell and Christopher Milton had 
waited their turn. 

The case of Christopher Milton came on first. His delin- 
quency had been very grave. Ho had actually served as one 
of the King’s Commissioners for sequestrating the estates of 
Parliamentarians in three English counties. There seems, 
therefore, to have been a disposition at head-quarters to be 
severe with him. On the 24th of September the Committee 
at Goldsmiths’ Hall did fix his fine for his London property 
at 80/. {i.e. a tenth of its whole value calculated at twenty 
years’ purchase), receiving the first moiety of 40/. down, and 
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accepting '‘William Keech, of Fleet Street, London, gold- 
beater,” as Christopher’s co-surety for the payment of the 
second moiety within three months. But they do not seem 
to have been satisfied that the young barrister had given a 
correct account of his whole estate ; and it was intimated to 
him that, while the 80/. would restore to him his London 
property, the House of Commons would look farther into his 
case, and he might have more to pay on other grounds. In 
fact, his case was protracted not only through the rest of 
1C4G, but for five years longer, the Goldsmiths’ Hall Com- 
mittee never letting him completely off all that while, but 
instituting inquiries rejjeatedly in Berks and Suffolk, with a 
view to ascertain whether he had not concealed properties in 
those counties in addition to the small London property for 
which he had compounded.^ 

Mr. Powell’s case, for different reasons, was more complex. 
On the 21st of Nov. 164G, or somewhat more than three months 
after he had petitioned the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee for 
leave to compound, he sent in the necessary “ Particular of 
Real and Personal Estate ” by Avhich his composition was to 
be ratted. He had been living all the while in his son-in-law’s 
house in Barbican ; and the delay may have arisen from those 
circumstances of perplexity, already known to the reader 
pp. 473 — 483), which rendered it difficult for him to estimate 
what the amount of his remaining property might really be. 
In the “ Particular ” now sent in, though he still designates 
himself “Richard Powell of Forest-hill,” the Forest-hill man- 
sion and lands are totally omitted, as no longer his proj^erty 
ill any practical sense, but transferred by legal surrender to his 
creditor Sir Robert l*ye. All that he can put on paper as his 

^ It is rather difficult to follow Chris- ending, Sept. 24, in the imposition of a 
topher Milton’s case throiigli ti»o Com- fine of 80/. for his London property, 
position Kcconls and other notices ro- with a hint that there miglit bo farther 

si)eeting it ; but here is tho substance demand (Hamilton, 02 and 120-30, and 

of tho first of them: — Aui/. 7, 1046, Todd, I. 102-3) ; Vmlatedflnl secmmyly 
Delinquent’s Application to Compouini, after Dec. 1040, Note of Christopher 

with statement of his })roperty, referred Milton as a ilefaulter for the latter 

to Sub-Coinmittoo (Hamilton’s Milton moiety of his tine (Hamilton, 02). Tho 
Papers, 128, 129) ; Any. and N'tf///. 10-16, case runs on through subsequent years 
Various proposals of tho Committee as to 1652 ; nay, ns late as Feb. 1657-8 
to tho amount of his tine — at 8(>/. or there is a trace of it (Hamilton, 139, 
'•a tenth,” at 200/. or *‘a third” — Document Ixvi.). 
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own is now (1) his small Wheatley property of 40?. a year ; 
(2) his personal estate in corn and household stuff,” left at 
Forest-hill before the siege of Oxford, and estimated at 500/. 
if it could be properly recovered and sold; (3) his much more 
doubtful stock of timber and wood,” also left at Forest-hill, 
and worth 400/. on a similar supposition ; and (4) debts owing 
to him to the amount of 100/. Against these calculated 
assets, of about 1,800/. altogether, he ])leads, however, a 
burden of 400/., with arrears of interest, due to M\\ Ashworth 
liy mortgage of the AVheatley XDroperty, and also 1,200/. of 
debts to various i^eoj^le, and a special debt of 300/. owing 
u])oii a statute ” to liis son-in-law Mr. Jolin jMilton. As a 
reason for leniency, the fact is moreover stated that lie had 
lost 3,000/. by the Civil War. Actually, if his account is 
correct, he was insolvent; or, if his debt to his son-in-law 
were regarded as cancelled, he had but about 200/. left in 
the world. In criticising liis account, liowever, the Committee 
would l>e sharp-sighted. Tlicy would remember that it was 
his interest, on the one hand, to rate his debts and losses at 
the highest figure, and, on the other hand, to represent at the 
lowest figure all hi.s remaining property, except those items of 
''corn and household stuff,” and " timber and wood,” which 
lie held to have been illegally di.spo.sed of by Parliamentary 
ollicials, and for tin; recovery of wbicli he might bring forward 
a claim against Parliament, How tlio Committee, or the 
.sub-(^mmittee to whom tlie case was referred Nov. 20, did 
proceed in their calculations can only be conjectured; but 
tJie result was that they charged Mr. Powell on his whole 
returned property, without any allow'ance whatever fur his 
debts. This appears from three documents in the State Paper 
Oliicc, all of date Dec. 1G4(>. On tlic 4th of that month 
Mr. Powell went through tlie two formalities rcipiired by 
law of every Helinqueiit before composition. He subscribed 
the National Covenant in tlie presence of " William Partoii, 
mini.stcr of John Zachary” (the same clergyman avIio Iiad 
administered tlie Covenant to Christopher Milton seven 
months before) ; and ho took tlio so-called " Negative Oalli ” 
in prosemM* of anollinr witness. On llie saiinj day, })of(>re ji 
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third witness, lie took another and more special oath, to the 
effect that the debts inentioned in liis return to the Gold- 
smiths’ Hall Committee were genuine debts, truly and 
really owing by him,” and that the estimate of his losses by 
the Civil War there set down was also just. Nevertheless, in 
the paper drawm up on the 8th of December by two of the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall officials, containing an abstract of Mr. 
Powell’s case, in which his own statements are acce])ted, and 
notice is taken of a request he had made for an allowance of 
400/. olF tJie value of the Wlieatley property on account of 
th(} mortgage to that amount with which it was burdened, 
the fine is fixed by these ominous words at the close : '' Fine 
at 2 yeeres value, 180/.” The officials had been strict as 
Sliylock. Taking the Wheatley property at ]Vrr. Powell’s own 
valuation of 40/. a year, without allowing his claim of a half 
off for the Ashworth mortgage, they had added 50/. a year as 
the worth of the remaining 1,000/. made u]) by the three other 
capital items in his return, and thus appraised him as worth 
00/. a year in all. At the customary rate of two years’ value, 
his line therefore was to be 180/. The debts of the Delin- 
quent might amount to more than his estimated pi’operty, as 
he said they did ; but that was a matter between himself and 
the world at large, and not between him and the Commis- 
sioners for (Compositions.'^ 

Eithe,r the decision of the Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee 
broke Mr. l^owell down Tinexpectedly, or he had been ailing 
before it came. It is possible, indeed, tliat he liad been con- 
fined to Milton’s house during the negotiation, signing the 
(k)venant and other necessary documents there, and unable 
to walk even the little distance between Parbican and Gold- 
smiths’ Hall. Certain it is that he died there on or about 
the 1st of January, l()4G-7, leaving the following will, 
executed but a day or two before : — 


^ The ilocnnicnts ilio sul'si.'inco of 
which is horo given will ho fouml in 
tho Appendix to Hamilton’s Milton 
Papers (pp. 7t) — 78).— Tho Rev. Willi.am 
Barton seems to ho the person of that 
name already known to us as author 
of tha^ Metrical ^>rsion f^f ihoTValins 


wliich tlio hord.s favoured against- 
Kous’s {(Ufte. pp. 425 and 512). IJo 
may have hoen an acquaintance of 
Milton’s : at all ovciits, as minister of 
a church in Aldcrsgato \yard, he was 
conveniently near to Barhican. 
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“ In the name of God, Amen ! — I, Eichard Powell, of Forresthill, 
alias Forsthill, in the countio of Oxon, Esquire, being sick and weak 
of bodie, but of perfect mindo and inemorie, I praise God therefore, 
this thirtieth daie of December in the yeare of our Lord God one 
thousand six hundred fortie and six, doe make and declare this my 
will and testament in manner and forme following: — First and 
principallie, I comeiid my soule to the hands of Almighty God my 
Maker, trusting by the merit ts, death, and passion of his sonn Jesus 
Christ, my Ecdeemer, to have life everlasting ; and my bodie I 
comitt to the earth from whence it came, to be decentlie interred 
according to the discretion of my Executor hereafter named. — And, 
for my worldlio estate which God hath blessed me withall, I will 
and dispose as followeth : — l7njJ7'{7nis, I give and bequeathe unto 
Eichard Powell, my eldest son, my house at Forresthill, alias 
Forsthill, in the countio of Oxford, with all the household stulfo 
and goods there now remaining, and compounded for by mo since 
at Goldsmiths* Hall, together with the woods and tiiiil)er there 
remaining ; and all the landes to my said house of Forresthill 
belonging and heretofore therewith used, together with the lines 
and prolitts of the said landes and tenements, to the said Eichard 
Powell and his heires and assignes for ever : to this intent and 
purpose, and it is the true meaning of this my last 'will, that my 
landes and goods shalbe first employed for the satisficing of my 
debts and funcrall expenses, and afterwards for the raiseing of 
portions for his brothers and sisters soe far as the estate will reach, 
allowing as much out of the esti\to abovementioncd unto my said 
sonn Eichard Powell as shall ecpial the whole to be devided 
amongst his brothers and sisters, that is to sale the one halfe of 
the estate to himselfe and the other halfe to bo dcvide<i amongst 
his brothers and sisters that are not alredie provided for ; in which 
devision my will is that his sisters have a third parte more than 
his brothers. — ^My will and desire is that my said sonn Jiichard 
doe, out of my said landes and personall estate herein mentioned, 
satisfy his mother, my dearely-beloved wife Ann Powell, that bond 
I have entered into for the makeing her a joynture, which my estate 
is not in a condition now' to dischardge. — And, lastlie, 1 doe by 
this niy last will and testament make and ordaine my sonn Eichard 
Powell my sole executor of this ray last will, and I doe hereby 
revoke all former wills by me made whatsoever. And my will 
farther is tliat, in case my sonn Eichard Powell shall not accept 
the executorshipp, then 1 doe hereby constitute and appointe, and 
doc earnestly desire, my deaicly beloved wife Ann l*owcll to bo 
iny sole executrix, and to take u])on her the mannagaung of my 
estate abovementioned to the uses and purposes herein ex])ressed. 
And, in case she doe refuse the same, then I desire my loveing 
friend Master John Ellston of Forresthill to take the executorshipp 
uppon him and to performe this my will as is hcrebefore exi)ressed ; 
to whom I give twentie shillings, to buy him a ring. And my 
earnest desire is that my wife and my sonn have no diirereiico con- 
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cerning this my will and estate . — Itemy I give and bequeathe to my 
sonn Richard Powell all my houses and landes at Whately in the 
countie of Oxford, and all other my estate reall and personall in the 
kingdom of England and dominion of Wales, to the use, intent, and 
purpose above herein expressed : And my desire is that my daughter 
Milton be had a regiiard to in the satisficing of her portion, and 
adding thereto in case my estate will beare it. And, for this estate 
last bequeathed, in case my sonn take not upon him the executor- 
shipp, then my will is my beloved wife shall bo sole executrix, unto 
whom I give the landes and goods last abovementioned, to the uses 
and purposes herein mentioned. In case she refuses, then I appoint 
Master John Ellstone my executor, to the uses and purposes above- 
mentioned. — In witness hereof I have hereto put my hand and 
scale the daio and yeare first above- written. — Eor the further 
strengthening of this niy last will, I doe constitute and appoint my 
loveing friends. Sir John Curson and Sir Robert Pye the elder, 
Knights, to bo overseers of this my last will, desireing tlicm to bo 
aiding and assisting to my executor to see my last will performed, 
according to my true meaning herein expressed, for the good and 
benefilt of my wife and children ; and I give them, as a token of 
my love, twentie shillings apiece, to buy them each a ring, for their 
paines taken to advise and further my executor to performe this 
my will. “ Richard Powell. 

‘‘ Subscribed, sealed, and acknowledged to be his last will, in the 
presence of 

‘Mames Lloyd, John Milton, Henry Delahay.’^^ 

While this is clearly the will of a dying man whose 
property is in such a state of wreck and confusion that he 
knows not whether any provision whatever wdll arise out of 
it for his wife and family, there arc certain suggestions in it 
of a contrary tenor. It is evident, for example, that Mr. 
Powell liad not given up all hope that his main property, 
the mansion and lands of Eorest-hill, might ultimately be 
recovered. Though these are entirely omitted in the Par- 
ticular of his Estate given in a montli before to the (Gold- 
smiths’ Hall Committee for Compositions, they figure in his 
will so expressly that one sees the testator did not consider 
them quite lost. This, followed by the kindly mention of 
Sir Robert Pye in the end of the wdll, and the appointment ^ 


' Found by mo at Doctors’ Commons. 
— Tho dato assigned for Mr. Powell’s 
death depends on his widow’s statement 
on oath, four yoara afterwards (Feb. 27, 
1660*1), that ^Csaid Richard Powell, 


her lato husband, died near tho first 
day of January, in tho year of our Lord 
1646, at tho house of Mr. John Milton 
situate in Barbican, London.” (Todd, 
I. 57.) 
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of that knight as one of the overseers to assist the executor 
in carrying out tlie will, confirms a guess which Ave liave 
already hazarded (antP, pp. 475-G) : viz. that the entry of Sir 
liohert Pye into possession of the Forest-hill estate during 
the siege of Oxford was not tlie harsh exercise of his legal 
right to do so, nor even only the natural act of a prudent 
creditor seeing no other way of recovering a large sum lent 
to a neighbour, hut in part also a friendly precaution in the 
interests of that neighbour liimself and his family. That 
Forest-hill, if it were to bo alienated from the Powells, 
should pass into the jAossession of Sir llobert Pye, an old 
friend of the family, might be for their advantage in the end. 
Though nominally proprietor, he would regard himself as 
interim possessor for the Powells ; and, should they ever be 
able to reclaim their property, and to pay the 1,400/. and 
arrears of interest for which it had been pledged, they would 
find Sir PoViert or his family more accommodating than 
strangers Avould have been. Something of this kind must 
have been in IMr. Poiveirs iiiind wluai he made his Avill. He 
clung to the Forest-hill property ; it was wortli ]uuch more 
really than the sum for which it had been Jilionated; lie 
looked forward to some arrangement in tliat matter between 
his heir and Sir Itobert Pye, in which Sir IJebm't himself 
would advise and assist. Then, as the smaller Wheatley 
property was also really worth more than the 40/. a year at 
Avliich it was rated, and as, besides other chances only vaguely 
hinted, the family had immediate claims lor r»(j0/. on account 
of goods left at Forest-hill, 4U0/. on account of timber, and 
100/. in miscellaneons debts, Avhy, on the whole, witli patience 
and good management, should thcie not l)e enough to dis- 
charge all obligations, and still leave something over for the 
heir, the widow, and the other eight or nine children, in the 
proportions indicated? Alas! if this were the possibility, it 
had to bo arrived at, the testator foresaw, through a dense 
medium of present difficulties. The very items of most 
importance in tlie meantime, if Ids Avidow and children were 
to be saAX*d from actual straits, Avere the items of greatest 
uncertainty. The household good.s, the timber, and the debts 
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due, were estimated together at 1,000?. of cash; but it was 
cash which had to be rescued from the four winds. Nay, 
most of it had to bo rescued from worse than the four 
winds — from the Parliamentary Government itself, and from 
its agents in Oxfordshire. The houseliold stuff and goods at 
Forest-hill! Had they not been sold in June last by the 
Oxfordshire sequestrators to Matthew Appletree of T^ondon, 
carted off by that dealer, and dispersed no one knew whither ? 
Tlie timber at Forest-hill ! Had not that also vanislied, most 
of it voted in July last by tlie two Houses of Parliament 
themselves to the people of Banbury for repairs of their 
church and other buildings? To be sure, the Goldsmiths’ 
Hall C!ommittee, by accepting these portions of Mr. Powell’s 
property at his own valuation and including them in their 
calculation of his fine for Delin(|uency, had virtually idedged 
Government that they should be restored. But then the fine 
had not been paid. Notwithstanding the statement in ^Ir. 
Powell’s will that he had compounded for his property, the 
case was not really so. The Committee liad fixed his com- 
position at 180?., and so had admitted him to compound ; but, 
as \u) had not yet paid the usual first moiety, the transaction 
was really incomplete at his death. Who was to pursue the 
matter to completeness, undertaking on the one hand to pay 
the composition to Government, and on the other obliging 
Gov<n*nment to reproduce the value of the goods and timber 
that had been made away with by itself or by its Oxfordshire 
agents ? All this too was in the testator’s mind, and hence 
his ditliculty in fixing on an executor. His eldest son and 
heir, Richard, then a youth of five-and-twenty, was to have 
the first option of this office ; if he shrank from it, then the 
widow was to be the sole executrix; but, if she also shrank 
from it, a certain Master John Ellston of Forest-hill,” in 
whom Mr. Powell had confidence, was entreated to take it 
up. This Ellston, it is implied, understood tlie business, 
and, as acting for the family, might expect the advice of Sir 
Robert Pye and Sir John Curzon.i 

i 'J'he of tlio will may bo vioualyquotoU document ((f;^/tsp..47S) as 

tho ‘'Eldridgo” rneniionod in a pre- having 100/. ^Yortll of Mr. Powell’s tim- 
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The eldest son did shrink from the hard post of executor 
under the will ; but the widow did not. This appears from 
the probate of the will, dated March 26, 1647, when she 
appeared as executrix before Sir Nathaniel Brent of the 
Prerogative Court, took the oath, and had the administration 
committed to her.^ It was, as we shall find, a legacy of 
trouble and vexation to her, and collaterally to Milton as her 
son-in-law, for many years ; and, as we shall also find, she 
fought in it perseveringly and bravely. The trouble and 
vexation, however, so far as records revive it, do not begin 
witliin our limits in this volume. For the present it is 
enough to add that, some time after Mr. Powelfs death and 
burial, his widow and children removed from Milton’s house 
in the Barbican, and quartered themselves elsewhere. They 
can liardly have gone back to Oxfordshire. Not only was 
Forest-hill no home for them now, but the smaller tenement 
and grounds at Wlieatley in the same county seem to have 
been equally unavailable. There is documentary proof, at 
least, that immediately after Mr. Powell's deatli, in the same 
month of January 1646-7, his relative Sir Edward Powell, 
Bart., took formal possession of that property in consequence 
of his legal title to it from non-payment of the sum of 3007 
which he had advanced to Mr. Powell, on that security, five 
years before (see Vol. IT. p. 497).® This transaction, by a 
relative, may, like the similar transaction by Sir Robert Pye, 
have had some meaning in favour of the Powells ; but, on the 
wliole, tliough Mrs. Powell may have managed to dispose of 
some of her cliildren, especially the elder boys, by appeal to 
relatives, the probability is that she remained in London and 
kept most of them with her. There is evidence that she 
had to live on in most straitened circumstances. Relatives 
probably did something for her ; and Milton, as we shall find, 
performed his part. 

ber on his premises. If so, Mr. Hamil- Richard Powoll, at the ago of forty-one, 
ton (92) has miscopied Eldridgo" for reclaimed the oxooutorship, and was 
‘^Ellston" or EJUtono " in that docu- aiimittod to it, the former Probate 
ment. being sot aside. This fact does not 

I Probate attached to the will in concern us at present. 

Doctors’ Commons. There is a second a Dociimont, dated Aug. 28, 1650, 
Frobate in the margin, datod May 10, among the Composition Papers giron 
1662, showing that then the eldest son, by Hamilton (86, 87). 
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Little more than two months after the burial of Mr. PoweU, 
and possibly before the removal of his widow and children 
from the house in Barbican, there was another funeral from 
that house. It was that of Milton’s own father. Eather-in- 
law and father had gone almost together, and the house 
was in double mourning. 

Who can part with this father of one of the greatest of 
Englishmen without a last look of admiration and regret? 
Nearly fifty years ago, in the last years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
we saw him, an ingeniose man ” from Oxfordshire, detached 
from his Boman Catholic kindred tliere, and setting up in 
London in the business of scrivenership, with music for his 
private taste, and a name of some distinction already among 
the musicians and composers of the time. Then came the 
happy days of his married life in Bread Street, all through 
James’s reign, his business prospering and music still his 
delight, but his three surviving children growing up about 
him, and his heart full of generous resolves for their educa- 
tion, and especially of pride in that one of them on whose 
high promise teachers and neighbours were always dilating. 
Then to Cambridge University went this elder son, followed 
in time by the younger, the father consenting to miss their 
presence, and instructing them to spare no use of his worldly 
substance for their help in the paths they might choose. It 
had been somewhat of a disappointment to him when, after 
seven years, the elder had returned from the University with 
his original destination for the Church utterly forsworn, and 
with such avowed loathings of the whole condition of things 
in Church and State as seemed to bar the prospect of any 
other definite profession. There had been the recompense, 
indeed, of that son’s graceful and perfected youth, of the 
haughty nobleness of soul that blazed through his loathings, 
and of his acquired reputation for scholarship and poetry. 
And so, in, the country retreat at Horton, as age was begin- 
ning to come upon tlie good father, and he was releasing liim- 
self from the cares of business, how pleasant it had been for 
him, and for the placid and invalid mother, to have their elder 
son wholly to themselves, their one daughter continuing mean- 

VOL. ni. T T 
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while in London after her first husband’s decease, and their 
younger son also mainly residing there for his law-studies. 
Wliat though the son so domiciled with them was growing 
up to manhood, still without a profession, still absorbed in 
books and poetry, doing exactly as he liked, and in fact more 
the ruler of them than they w^ere of him? Who could 
interfere with such a son, and wdiy had God given them 
abundance but that such a son might have the leisure he 
desired? All in all, one cannot doubt that those years of 
retirement at Horton had been the most peaceful on which 
the old man could look back. But those years had come to 
an end. The sad spring of 1637 had come ; the invalid wife 
had died; and he had been left in widowhood. Little in the ten 
years of his life since then but a succession of shiftings and 
troubles ! For a while still at Horton, sauntering about the 
church and in daily communion with the grave it contained, 
his younger son and that son’s newly-wedded wife coming 
to keep him company while the elder was on his travels. 
Then, after the elder son’s return, the outbreak of the political 
tumidts, and the sad convulsion of everything. In this 
convulsion his two sons had taken opposite sides, the elder 
even treasuring up wrath against himself l)y his vehement 
writings for the Parliamentarians. How sliould an old man 
judge in such a case ? The Horton household now broken 
up, he had gone for a time with Christopher and his wife to 
Heading, but only to be tossed back to London and the safer 
protection of John. We have seen him under that protection 
in Aldersgate Street, all through the time of Milton’s mamage- 
misfortune and the Divorce pamphlets. There was some 
comfort, on the old man’s account, in the picture given of 
him by liis grandson Idiillips, then in the same house, as 
living through all that distraction wholly retired to his rest 
and devotion, without the least trouble imaginable.” All the 
same one fancies him having his own thoughts in his solitary 
upper room, contrasting the now with the then, and feeling 
that he had become feeble and superfluous. A cheerful 
change for him may have been the larger house in Bar- 
bican, with his son’s fo:g;ven wife in her proper place in it, 
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and more numerous pupils going in and out, and at last the 
birth of the infant-girl that made his grandfatherhood com- 
plete in all its three branches. He had been about eighteen 
months in this house. The Civil War had come to an end, 
and the King had been surrendered'by the Scots at Newcastle 
and shifted to the second stage of his captivity at ITolmby 
House, and Cliristopher Stilton had returned ruefully to 
London from Exeter to sue out pardon for his delinquency, 
and the impoverished Powells also had come to the house 
from Oxford. Old Mr. Powell and old jMr. Milton had been 
a good deal together, and at length, when Mr. Powell was 
dying, old Mr. Alilton may have assisted, scrivener-like, in 
the framing of his will. Only two months afterwards his 
own turn came. No will of his has been found, and pro- 
bably he had made a will unnecessary by previous arrange- 
ments. His Bible and music-books left in his room may 
have been the mementoes of his last occupations. He was 
buried, ^larch 15, 1G4G-7, in the chancel of the Church 
of St. Giles, Oripplegate, not far from Barbican ; and the 
entry '' John Milton^ Gentleman^ 15 among the Burialls 
in iMarch 1646 ” may be still looked at with interest in the 
llegisters of that parish.' 

Nothing came from IMilton’s pen on the occasion ; but one 
r(*members his Latin poem Ad ratrchiy' written fifteen years 
bid’ore, and the lines with which that poem closes may stand 
fitly liere as the epitaph for the dead: — 

“ At tibi, care Pater, postqiiam non cTqua merenti 
l^osso referre datur, nec dona repemlcre factis, 

Sit meniorasse satis, repetitaquo munera gmto 
Percensero animo, lidteque reponero menti. 

Kt VOS, O nostri, juvenilia carniina, lusus, 

^5i modo porpetuos sperare audebitis annos, 

Et domini suporesse rogo, lucemque tueri, 

Nec spisso rapient ohlivia nigra sub Oreo, 

Forsitan has laudes, decantatumque parentis ^ 

Nomen, ad exempluiu, sero servabitis a3Vo.” - 

1 To the courtesy of the Rev. P. P. at tho word and that tlie last 

Gilbert, M.A., Vicar of tho parish, I six lines, be^innin^ “ Et iw,' were an 

owe a certified copy of tbo burial -entry. addition when Milton pnblisbcd his 
It aoeins to me not improbaido that Poems in 1615, bis father then residing: 
ilio poom, ns orif^^inally written, ended with him. 
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SONNET XIV. AND ODE TO JOHN ROUS. 

Since the removal from the Aklersgate Street house to that 
in Barbican, ^lilton, as we know, had ceased from prose pam- 
phleteering; and all that he had done of a literary kind, 
besides publishing his volume of collected Poems, had been 
his two Divorce Sonnets, his Sonnet to Henry Lawes, and his 
Sonnet with the scorpion tail, entitled On the Forcers of Con- 
science. To these have now to be added, as written since 
Aug. 1646, two other scraps — viz. : the Sonnet marked XIV. 
in most of our modern editions of his Poems, and the Latin 
Ode to John Rous which generally appears at or near tlie 
end of the Latin portion of these editions. 

Sonnet XIV., though printed without a heading by Milton 
himself in the Second or 1673 edition of his Poems, and often 
so printed still, exists fortunately in two drafts in his own 
liand (one of tliem erased) among the Milton jMSS. at Cam- 
bridge, and bears there this heading, also in his own hand ; 

On the Religioiis memory of Mrs. Catherine llwmson^ my 
Christian friend^ deceased 16 Becemh. 1646.” We have no 
other information about this Mrs. Catherine Thomson than is 
conveyed by these words and the Sonnet itself ; and the hict 
that we know of her existence only by chance suggests to us 
how many friends and acquaintances of Milton there may 
have been in London whose very names have perislied. One 
may supj)ose her to have been a neighbour of Milton s, and 
rather elderly. That he had no ordinary respect for her 
ai)pear3 from the fact that he felt moved to write something 
in her memory. If written exactly at the time of her death, 
it was while his house was full of the Powells, and Mr. 
Powell was grieving over the state of his affairs and perhaps 
known to be dying. There is a suggestion, however, in the 
wording, that it niay have been written later. 

“ When Faith and Love, which parted from thee never, 

Had ripened thy just soul to dwell with God, 

Meekly thou didst resign this earthy load 
Of death, called life, which us from Life doth sever. 
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Thy works, and alms, and all thy good endeavour, 

Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 

But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod. 

Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 

Love led them on ; and Faith, who knew them best 
Thy handmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew so drest. 

And speak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge, who thenceforth bid thee rest 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streams.” 

Certainly written in Barbican between the death of Mr. 
Powell and that of Milton’s father, but in a very different 
strain from the foregoing, is the Latin OJe to Ecus, the 
Oxford Librarian. The circumstances were these : — 

Milton, we have had proof already, cared enough both 
about Ills opinions and about his literary reputation to adopt 
tlie common practice of sending presentation-copies of his 
books to persons likely to be interested in them. He had 
sent out, we have seen, such presentation-copies of I.awes’s 
1637 edition of his '' Comus,” and of some of his pami)hlets 
individually. We fiinl, however, that in 1645 or 1646, when 
he had published no fewer tlian eleven pamphlets in all, and 
when moreover his English and Latin Poems had been issued 
by Moseley, he must have taken some pains to secure that 
copies of the entire set of his writings, as then extant, should 
be in the hands of eminent book-collectors and scholars. 
Thus, in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a 
small quarto volume containing ten of the pamphlets bound 
together in this order — “ Of Reformation,” ‘‘ Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy,” ” The Reason of Church-government,” “ Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrant’s Defence,” “ An Apology 
against a modest Confutation,” “ The Doctrine and Discipline 
of Divorce,” ‘‘ The Judgment of Martin Bucer,” “ Colasterion,” 
“ Tetracliordon,” Areopagitica ; ” and the volume exhibits 
(in a slightly mutilated form, owing to clipping in the re- 
binding) this inscription in Milton’s autograph ; “ Ad doctissi- 
mum virmi, Patricium Junium, Joannes Miltonms lime sua^ 
unumin fasciculum conje da, mittit, panels hujusmodi lectoribus 
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contenhis^' (“To the most learned man, Patrick Young, John 
Milton sends these things of his, thrown together into one 
volume, content with few readers were they but of his soit 
The volume, therefore, though it has found its way to Dublin, 
originally belonged to the Scotchman Patrick Young, better 
known by his Latinized name of Patricius Junius, one of the 
most celebrated scholars of his time, especially in Greek, and 
for more than forty years (1605 ? — 1649) keeper of the King’s 
Library in St. James’s, London. Milton, it is clear, did not 
intend the gift for the lloyal Library, unless Young chose to 
put it there. He meant it for Young himself, with whom he 
had probably some personal acquaintance, and who was of 
Presbyterian sympatliies, and in fact then under the orders 
of Parliament.^ 

About the time when Milton sent this collection of his 
pamphlets to Patrick Young, or perhaps a little later, he sent 
a similar gift to another librarian, ex])ress]y in his official 
capacity. This was Jolin Kous, M.A., chief Librarian of the 
Bodleian at Oxford from 1620 to 1652. Milton, there is 
reason to believe, had known llous since the year 1635 (see 
Vol. 1. p. 590); at all events an acquaintance had sprung up 
between them, as could hardly fail to be the case between 
a reader like !Milton and the keeper of the great Oxford 
Library ; and, as Kous’s political leanings, Oxonian though he 
was, were distinctly Parliamentarian, there was no reason for 
coolness on that ground. Accordingly, Lous, it appears, liad 
asked Milton for a complete copy of his writings for the 
Bodleian, and had even 1>een pressing in the request. Milton 
at length had despatched the required donation in the form of 
a parcel containing two volumes — the Prose Pamphlets l)ound 
together in one volume, and the Poems by themselves in tlie 
tinier volume as published by Moseley. On a blank leaf at 
the beginning of the larger volume he had written very care- 
fully with his own hand a long Latin inscription, Doctissimo 
viro,prohoq)ie librorwni ccslimatorl,Joanni liousio,'' &c. ; which 

1 There is a fac-siniilo of tlio inserip- volume, with a tracin/if of tho inscriji- 
tion to Youni< in Sotliehy’s Milton tion, to tlio Rev. Andrew (’ainphell of 
Ramblinj^;’. p. 121 ; but I am indebted Dublin. ^I’hero in a ninuoir of Yoim,:.^ 
for H more [laiticvdar account of the in Wood’.s Fasti, I. CCS i*. 
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may be given in translation as follows : To the most learned 
man, and excellent judge of books, John Eons, Librarian of 
'' the University of Oxford, on his testifying that this would 
‘‘ be agreeable to lum, John Milton gladly forwards these 
small works of his, with a view to their reception into the 
‘‘ University's most ancient and celebrated Library, as into a 
temple of perpetual memory, and so, as he hopes, into a 
'' merited freedom from ill-will and calumny, if satisfaction 
'' enough has been given at once to Truth and to Good For- 
'' tune. They are — ' Of Eeformation in England,' 2 Books ; 

' Of Prelatical Episcopacy,' 1 Book ; ‘ Of the Eeason of 
“ Church-government,’ 2 Books ; * Animadversions on the 
Eemonstrant's Defence,' 1 Book ; ‘ Apology against the 
same,’ 1 Book ; ‘ The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,' 
“ 2 Books ; ‘ The Judgment of Bucer on Divorce,’ 1 Book ; 
“ ‘ Colasterion,' 1 Book ; ‘ Tetrachordon : An Exposition of 
“ some chief places of Scripture concerning Divorce,' 4 Books ; 
“ " Areopagitica, or a Speech for the Freedom of the Press ; ' 

' An Epistle on Liberal Education ; ' and ^ Poems, Latin and 
English,’ separately.” Here, it will be seen, Milton sends 
to Eous the same pamphlets he had sent to Patrick Young, 
and ill the same order, only adding the Letter on Education 
to Hartlib, and the Moseley volume of Poems. Now, all the 
j)ieces so enumerated, with the inscription, had duly reached 
Eous in the Bodleian, with one exception. In the carriage of 
the parcel to Oxford the tiny volume of Poetry had somehow 
dropped out or been abstracted ; so that Eous, counting over 
the jiieces by the inventory, found himself in possession only 
of the eleven prose-pamphlets. He had intimated this to 
Milton, and petitioned for another copy of the Poems to make 
good the loss of the iirst. Milton complied ; but, as the loss 
(d‘ the first copy had amused him, he took the trouble of 
writing a mock-heroic Latin ode on the subject to Eous, and 
causing this ode, transcribed on a sheet of paper in a secretary 
hand of elaborate elegance, to be inserted by the binder in the 
new copy, between the English and the Latin portions of the 
contents. This is the Ode to Rous of wdiich we have spoken 
as, with the exception of Sonnet XIV,y the sole known pro- 
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ductioa of Milton’s muse during those eight months of his 
Barbican life which have brought us to our present point. 
When he printed it in the second or 1673 edition of his 
Poems, he prefixed the exact date, “ Jan. 23, 1G4G ” {i.e, 
1646-7). It was written, therefore, in the interval between 
Mt. Powell’s death and his father’s — three weeks after the one, 
and six or seven weeks before the other. The manuscript 
copy sent to Kous still exists in the Bodleian in the volume 
into which it was inserted ; and in the same library they show 
also the volume of tlie eleven collected prose parnplilets, with 
tlie previous inscription to Eous in Milton’s autography 
The ode is headed ** Ad Joannem Ronsiuviy Oxoniemis 
Academics Bihliothecarium : de Lihro roematum arnisso, quern 
ille sihi deimo mitti postulahaty ut cum aliis nostris in Biblio- 
theca puhlicd reponerety Ode'' (‘‘To John Eous, Librarian of 
tlie University of Oxford : An Ode on a lost Book of Poems, 
of which he asked a fresh copy to be sent him, that he might 
replace it beside our other books in the Public Library 
What strikes one first in reading the Ode is the strange 
metrical structure. Evidently in a whim, and to suit his 
mock-heroic purpose, Milton chose a peculiar form of mixed 
verse, distantly suggestod by the choruses of the (Jreek 
dramatists, and more closely by some precedents in Liitiii 
poetry. There are three Strophes, each followed by an 
Antistrophe, and the whole is wound up by a closing Epodos. 
In an appemded prose note Milton calls attention to this 
novelty, and explains moreover that he had taken con- 
siderable liberties with the verse throughout, pleasing his 


1 Wartoii’H Note on the Ode to Rous 
Milt-on, IV. 507-‘.n ; Milton’s 
Poems, cd. 167S, I.atin portion, p. ; 
Sotheby’s Milton Rambling, pp. IIS — 
121, where there is a fac-sirnile of tho 
inscription in the Bodleian volume of 
tho prose panii)ljlets, and also a fac- 
simile of a considerable portion of tho 
Litin Ode to ib^us from tho MS. copy in 
the other I:{odleian volume. Tho “in- 
scription ” if» indubitably Milton’s auto- 
g^raph ; Mr. Sotheby thinks the “ ode” 
also to bo in liis penmanship, though 
not in his usual hand, but in a “bcauti- 
fiil secretary band " which ho assumed 
for the special purpose. Judging from 
the fac .simile, I doubt this, and think 


tho transcript njay have been by some 
profcs.>ionjil scribe. — According to War- 
ton’s .account, it is by aeeideut that 
tliese two precious volumes have been 
presen-ed izi tlio Rofllcian. In 1720 a 
number of book.s, whether as being 
dupli<-ato.s or as being thought useless, 
were wecfled out of tho Library atul 
thrown aside, and a Mr. Nathanicd 
f.’rynes, one of tho Esipiiro Bedels and 
a book' collector, was i>erinitted to have 
the pick of these for himself on tho 
understanding that he was to leave? tho 
liibmry a valuable bequest. Fortu- 
nately Mr. CrynoH dicl not care for tho 
Milton volumes, an<l so they went back 
to the shelves. 
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own ear, and regarding rather the convenience of modern 
reading than ancient prosodic rules. Altogether, in this 
respect, the poem was a bold experiment, for which Milton 
has been taken to task by purists among his commentators 
down to our own time. 

It is the matter^ however, that interests us most here. 
Tlie ode opens half-humorously with an address to the 
little book he was sending to llous. It is described as a 
pretty little book enough, with two sets of contents and a 
double arrangement of paging to match, neatly but simply 
bound {fronde licet geniiiuty mnnditieque nitens non operosd)^ 
and containing the juvenile productions of a certain Poet of 
no superlative merit {hand nimii poetcc), written partly in 
Pritain and partly in Italy, partly in English and j)artly in 
Latin.^ Then the Antistrophe asks what had become of the 
former copy of the same, on its way to the sources of the 
Thames and the great seat of learning there established. The 
second Strophe and Antistrophe continue the strain, with a 
hope that now at length the wretched civil tumults may 
cease in England and Peace and Literature come back, but 
still with a return of the query what could possibly have 
become of the missing volume between London and Oxford, 
and into what clowjiish hands it might have hillen. In the 
third Strophe and Antistrophe there is a compliment to Eous 
as the Ldthful keeper of one of the most splendid libraries in 
the world, with acknowledgment of his kindness in seeking 
to have the missing volume replaced, so that it might have 
a chance of readers in such glorious company and in all- 
famous Oxford. The closing Epode may be given in the 
skilful, though rather lax, rendering of Cowpor: — 

‘‘Ye, then, my Works, no longer vain 
And worthless deemed by me, 

Whate’er this sterile genius has produced. 

Expect at last, the rage of envy spent. 


1 Critics have objected to Milton’s 
phraso fronde licet ffcmindj'* on the 
ground that ‘‘/route" would bo the 
better Latin w’ord foJ- ‘Hitle-pago.” 
Hut Milton did not moan only that 
there were two title-pages in the 


volume, one to the English and one to 
tlie Latin iK)ems ; he meant also that 
these two sets of poems were paged 
separately throughout. His phrase 
**/ronde gemind" (''with double- leaf- 
ing ”) was therefore perfectly exact. 
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An unmolested happy homo, 

Gift of kind Hermes and my watchful friend, 
Where never flippant tongue profane 
Shall entrance find, 

And whence the coarse unlettered multitude 
Shall babble far remote. 

Perhaps some future distant age, 

Less tinged with prejudice, and better taught, 
Shall furnish minds of power 
To judge more equally. 

Then, malice silenced in the tomb. 

Cooler heads and sounder hearts, 

Thanks to Eous, if aught of praise 
I merit, shall with candour weigh the claim.’* 


ITALIAN KEMINISCENCES : LOST LETTEKS FliOM CAFLO DATl OF 
FLOllENCE : MILTON’S IlEFLY TO THE LAST OF THEM. 

Our next trace of ^Milton, through anything written by 
himself in his I3arl)icaii abode, belongs to April 1047, the 
month after his father’s death. We owe it also perhaps to 
the fact that the publication of his Poems by jMo.s(‘l(*y had 
given him an opportunity of distributing presentation-copies 
of some of his former writings. 

A feature in that volume, it may be remembered, was its 
richness in Italian reminiscences. Xot only were there 
included among the English Poems the five Italian Sonnets 
and tlie Italian Canzone which Milton is believed to liave 
written in Italy ; not only were the encomiums of his Italian 
friends, Manso of Naides, Salzilli and Selvaggi of Koine, and 
Erancini and Dati of Florence, prefixed to the Latin Poems, 
with a note of explanation ; not only among these Latin 
poems did he print the three pieces to tlie singer Leonora, the 
Scazontes to Salzilli, and the fine farewell to Manso ; but in 
the Epitaphium Damonvi, or jiastoral on Charles Diodati’s 
death, which ended the volume, and which had been written 
immediately after his return to England, there were refer- 
ences througliout to his Italian experiences, and passages 
of express mention of liati, Francini, the Florentine gi’oup 
generally, and the venerable Manso. Wliat more natural 
than to have sent copies of such a volume to tlie various Italian 
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friends named in it, to remind them of the Englishman to 
whom they had been so kind. The venerable Manso, indeed, 
was by tliis time dead ; Salzilli seems to have been dead ; 
the great Galileo, whom Milton had at least once visited 
near Florence, had died in 1642 ; but most of the Florentine 
group were still alive. To these last, all of them poets them- 
selves more or less, Milton might have been expected to send 
copies of his volume. Or, if he did not trouble them with 
the English part, which they could not read, he might have 
sent them at least the Latin part, which had been separately 
paged, and provided with a separate title and imprint, pre- 
cisely in order that it miglit be so detached. For a reason 
which will appear Milton did not even do this. He seems, 
however, to have procured from the printer some copies of 
the hist eleven pages of the Latin part, which contained the 
Ej)ita]r)liium Damonis by itself, and to have sent these to 
Florence. Either so, or by some prior transmission of this 
particular poem to his Florentine friends, unaccompanied by 
any letter, copies of it had reached them. This we learn 
from the secpiel. 

Of all ^Tilton’s Florentine friends none had remembered 
him more faithfully than young Carlo Dati (see Vol. I. pp. 
724-5). Only nineteen years of age when Milton had visited 
Florence in 1638-9, but then a leading spirit in the literary 
Academics of tlie city, and especially enthusiastic, in his 
attentions to strangers, he had outgone all the others, except 
Francini, in his admiration of the Englishman who had come 
among them, and in the extravagance of his parting adieu. 
The admiration was real ; and, after Milton had gone, young 
Oati had often thought of him, often talked of him among his 
companions of the Della Crusca and of Gaddi’s more private 
Academy of the Svogliati, often w^ondered what he was doing 
in his native land. Three times at intervals he had written 
to Milton ; but all the letters had miscarried. Conceive, 
then, Dati’s pleasure, when, some time in 1646 (if that is 
the correct supposition), a copy of the Epitaphimn Damonis 
reached him from London, and he read the passage there in 
which Milton liad made such aifcctionate mention of his 
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Florentine friends of 1638-9, and of himself and Francini in 
particular. Immediately lie wrote to Milton a fourth time ; 
and this letter, more fortunate than its predecessors, did 
arrive at its destination. Milton, on his part, though the 
letter must have reached him about the time of his father’s 
death, had peculiar pleasure in receiving it and returning an 
answer. The answer was in Latin, and may be translated as 
follows : — 

“ To Charles Dati, Nobleman of Florence. 

With how great and what new pleasure I was filled, rny 
Chai'les, on the unexpected arriv^al of your letter, since it is im- 
possible for me to describe it adequately, I wish you may in some 
degree understand from the very pain with which it was dashed, 
such pain as is almost the invariable accompaniment of any great 
delight yielded to men. For, on running over that first portion 
of your letter, in which elegance contends so finely with friend- 
ship, I should have called my feeling one of unmixed joy, and the 
rather because I see your labour to make friendship the winner. 
Immediately, however, when I came upon that passage where you 
write that you had sent me three letters before, which I now know 
to have been lost, then, in the first place, that sincere gladness of 
mine at the receipt of this one began to bo infected and troubled 
with a sad regret, and presently a something heavier creeps in 
upon me, to which I am accustomed in very frequent grievings 
over my own lot : the sense, namely, that those whom the nioro 
necessity of neighbourhood, or something else of a useless kind, 
has closely conjoined with me, whether by accident or by the tie 
of law (sive casu, sive letje^ cotiglutinavii), tfiey are the persons, 
though in no other respect commendable, who sit daily in my com- 
pany, weary me, nay, by heaven, all but plague me to death when- 
ever they are jointly in the humour for it, whereas those whom 
habits, disposition, studies, had so handsomely made my friends, 
are now almost all denied me, either by death or by most unjust 
separation of place, and are so for the most part snatched from my 
sight that I have to live weU-nigh in a perpetual solitude. As to 
what you say, that from the time of my departure from Florence 
you have been anxious about my health and always minHfnl of nv', 

I truly congratulate myself that a feeling has been equal and 
mutual in both of us, the existence of which on my side only I 
was perhaps claiming to my credit. Very sad to me also, I will 
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not conceal from you, was that departure, and it planted stings in 
my heart which now rankle there deeper, as often as I think with 
myself of my reluctant parting, my separation as by a wrench, 
from so many companions at once, such good friends as they were, 
and living so pleasantly with each other in one city, far off indeed, 
but to me most dear. I call to witness that tomb of Damon, ever 
to be sacred and solemn to me, whose adornment with every 
tribute of grief was my weary task, till I betook myself at length 
to what comforts I could, and desired again to breathe a little — I 
call that sacred grave to witness that I have had no greater delight 
all this while than in recalling to my mind the most pleasant 
memory of all of you, and of yourself especially. This you must 
have read for yourself long ere now, if that poem reached you, as 
now first I hear from you it did. I had carefully caused it to be 
sent, in order that, however small a proof of talent, it might, even 
in those few lines introduced into it emblem-wise,^ be no obscure 
proof of my love towards you. My idea was that by this means I 
should lure either yourself or some of the others to write to me ; 
for, if I wrote first, either I had to write to all, or I feared that, if 
I gave the preference to any one, I should incur the reproach of 
such others as came to know it, hoping as I do that very many are 
yet there alive who might certainly have a claim to this attention 
from mo. Now, however, you first of all, both by this most friendly 
call of your letter, and by your thrice-repeated attention of writing 
before, have freed the rejdy for which I have been some while since 
ill your debt from any expostulation from the others.® There was, 
I confess, an additional cause for my silence in that most turbulent 
state of our Britain, subsequent to my return home, which obliged 
me to divert my mind shortly afterwards from the prosecution of 
my studios to the defence anyhow of life and fortune. What safe 
retirement for literary leisure could you suppose given one among 
so many battles of a civil war, slaughters, flights, seizures of goods 1 
Yet, even in the midst of these evils, since you desire to be 
informed about my studies, know that we have published not a 
few things in our native tongue ; which, were they not written in 
English, I would willingly send to you, my friends in Florence, to 


1 Seo tho lines themselves in the 
translation of the Epitaph i urn DamoniSf 
Voi. li. p. yo 

2 Although I have supposed that the 
copies of tho Epitapkiani Damon is sent 
by Milton to Italy were from the sheets 
of tho Moscloy volume of 1645 as it was 
passing thro\igh the press, tho reader 


ought to note, with me, tho possihilitp 
(already hinted, and now implied in this 
passage of the letter to Dati) that 
Milton had sent copies in some fomri at 
an earlier date— say immediately after 
the poem wjus written, and when bis 
parting from his Italian friends was 
quite recent. 
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whose opinions I attach very much value. The part of the Poems 
which is in Latin I will send shortly, since you wish it ; and I 
would have done so spontaneously long ago, but that, on account of 
the rather harsh sayings against the Pope of Eome in some of the 
pages, I had a suspicion they would not he quite agreeable to your 
ears. Now I beg of you that the indulgence you were wont to 
give, I say not to your own Dante and Petrarch in the same case, 
but with singular politeness to my own former freedom of speech, 
as you know, among you, the same you, Dati, will obtain (for of 
yourself I am sure) from my other friends whenever I may be 
speaking of your religion in our peculiar way. I am reading with 
pleasure your description of the funeral ceremony to King Louis, 
in which I recognise your style (Merxtmum Uium) — not that one of 
street bazaars and mercantile concerns {compitalem ilium et mer- 
cimoniis addictum) which you say jestingly you have been lately 
practising, but the right eloquent one which the Alnscs like, and 
which befits the president of a club of wits (facundum ilium, Jlfusix 
arre 2 )tum, et Mercurial him vironim 2 me 8 idera)} It remains that wo 
agree on some method and plan by which hencefortli our letters may 
go between us by a sure route. This does not seem very difficult, 
when so many of our merchants have frequent and large transactions 
with you, and their messengers run backwards and forwards every 
week, and their vessels sail from port to port not much seldomer. 
The charge of this I shall commit, rightly I hope, to Bookseller 
James (Jacoho Bibliopolcv), or to his master, my very familiar 
acquaintance {yel ejus hero fnihi famiUarissimo)r Meanwhile fare- 
well, my Charles ; and give best salutations in my name to Coltel- 
lini, Francini, Frescobaldi, Malatesta, Chimentelli the 3 ^ounger, 
anyone else you know that remembers mo with some alicction, and, 
in fine, to the whole Gaddian Academy. Again farewell ! 

‘‘London: April 21, IGlT.’^s 

2 I liavo translated this as well ns I 
can, but it is obscure. Did Milton 
refer to sonrio Florentine “Jacopo," a 
bookseller (the publislior of Dali’s 
JCscfpne. ?), and playfully entrust the 
arrangement of tVio future means of 
correspondence to Dati himself, as 
master of tlie services of this person ? 

3 This letter to Dati is tho tenth of 
Milton’s Kfiiiitotas FamiUare^, as pub- 
lished by himself in 1674, and reprinted 
in tho collected editions of liis works. 
By a curious chance, however, a MS. 
copy of it exists in Milton's own haiiil 
— either a draft which Milton ke]»t at 
the time, or pcrh.'ips the actual copy 


1 The production of Dati to which 
Milton refers, and of which a copy had 
probably accompanied Dati’s letter, was 
an Italian tract or bt^ok, entitle<l “ Ese- 
qiiie della Maestit Cliristianiss ; di 
Luigi XIII. il Giusto, Ko di Fraiicia o 
<li Navarra, celebrate in Firenze dall 
altezxa sorcnis.sima di Fenlinando Gran- 
diica fli Tosc. , e discrittc da Carlo Dati : 
1644." Louis XIII. of France hfwl died 
May 14, 1643, and the Grand Duke of 
IHiscany had ordered a celebration in 
bis honour at Florence.— The bint that 
Dati was now engaged in mercantile 
business is confirmed by subsequent 
evidence. 
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There are passages in this letter which we can interpret 
now better than Dati can have done then. The sentences in 
which Milton speaks of his hard fate in being tied by acci- 
dent or law to the constant companionship of people with 
whom he had no sympathy, while those whom he really 
cared for were distant or dead, may have been read by Dati 
with only a vague general construction of their meaning, and 
perhaps would not have been written by Milton to any one 
capable of a more exact construction from knowledge of the 
circumstances. We can now discern in them, however, a 
reference by Milton to his domestic troubles, to the worry 
brought on him by the whole Powell connexion, and perhaps 
also to the recent loss of his father. Altogether the letter 
is a melanclioly one. One sees Milton, as he wrote it in 
Barbican in the spring of 1647, the gloomy master of an 
uncomfortable household. 


PEDAGOGY IN THE BARBICAN: LIST OF MILTON^S KNOWN 
PUPILS : LADY RANELAGII. 


Yet precisely this spring of 1647, if we arc to believe his 
nephew Phillips, was Milton's busiest time with his pupils. 
“ And now," says Phillips, after mentioning the death of 
]\Til ton's father,, and the de])arture at last of the Powell 
kindred from the house in Barbican, the house looked again 
“ like a house of the iMuses only, though the accession of 
‘‘ scholars was not great. Possibly his proceeding tlius far in 


sent to Dati. It is one of some vahiablo 
Milton documents in the possession of 
Mr. John Fitchett Marsh of Warrinj^- 
ton, who has de.scribcd it in his Milton 
Papers y printed for the Chetham 
Society in 1861, and given there a fac- 
simile of the beginning and end of it. 
There is a copy of this fac-similc in Mr. 
Sotheby’s Milton Rumblings (p. P22). 
Mr. Mai'sh, who is inclined to think 
that tlie MS. is the actual letter as it 
reached Dati, has favoured ino with an 
exact list of some verbal variations in 
it fiom the printed ciipy. They are 
slight, but rather confirm the idea that 
the printed copy is from the draft 
which Milton kept and that the MS. 
was the transenpt actujilly dispatched 
to Italy. Tims, while the printed copy 


is headed merely Carolo Data, Patricio 
Florentino,'' the MS. is headed ‘‘Carolo 
Data, Patriao Florentino, Joannes Mil- 
tonim, Londinensis, i^.P.DP Again, 
at the close, instead of the printed 
dating “ Land mo, Anrilis 21, 1647,” 
the MS. presents the (fating “ Land ini : 
Pamitis feria fertia, MDCXL U//,” 
(‘^London: the third fea.st dav of 
Easter, 1647.”) On this Mr. Marsh, in 
a note to me, remarks ingeniously, 
“ Dating from the feast-day, according 
to the Roman Uatholic nsiige, in writing 
to an Italian friend, indicates a toler- 
ance and politeness worth noticing.” 
Ejvstor in 1647 fell on Sunday, April 18, 
so that the third day, or Easter-Tucs- 
day, was April 20. The printed copy 
is dated a day later. 
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" the education of youth may have been the occasion of some 
‘‘ of his adversaries calling him Pedagogue and Schoolmaster ; 
‘‘ whereas it is well known he never set up for a public school 
'' to teach all the young fry of a parish, but only was willing 

to impart his learning and knowledge to relations, and the 

sons of some gentlemen that were his intimate friends, 
‘‘besides that neither his converse, nor his writings, nor 
“ his manner of teaching ever savoured in the least anything 
“ of pedantry ; and probably he might have some prospect of 
“ putting in practice his academical institution, according to 
“ the model laid down in his sheet Of Education!' Taking 
this passage in connexion with prior passages already quoted 
from the same memoir, we are to conclude that, though 
Milton’s practice in teaching had begun as far back as 
1639-40, when he gave lessons to his two nephews in his 
lodgings in St. Bride’s Churchyard, and although the practice 
had been kept up all through the time of his residence in 
Aldersgate Street, when his nephews boarded with him and 
other pupils were gradually added (1640'«-4r)), yet it was 
in the Barbican house, and there more especially in 1647, 
that his employment in pedagogy was most engrossing. The 
house had been taken expressly that there might be accom- 
modation for additional pupils, and such pupils had come in — 
not in any considerable number, nor yet miscellaneously from 
the neighbourhood, but rather by way of favour on Milton’s 
part to select boys whose parents knew him well, and were 
anxious that they should have the benefit of his instructions. 

As to Milton’s theories and methods of education we are 
already sufficiently informed. This may be the place, how- 
ever, for a list of those who can be ascertained to have had 
the honour of being his pupils. Perhaps that honour may 
have been shared by as many as twenty or thirty youths in 
all, afterwards distributed through English society in the 
seventeenth century, and some of them living even into 
the eighteenth ; but I have been able to recover only the 
following : ^ — 

1 It i« to bo understood that Milton pedagogy, in individual cases at least, 
may have continued the practice of after the Barbican period of its fullest 
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Edward Phillips (tho elder nephew) : — Not ten years old when 
he first received lessons from Milton in the St. Bride’s Churchyard 
lodging, this elder nephew, after five years of board in Aldersgate 
Street, and about a year and a half in Barbican, had reached his 
seventeenth year. Ho had received the full benefit so far of his 
uncle’s method of teaching ; and, if he were to go to the University, 
it was about time that he should be preparing. About two years 
after our present date, or in March 1648-9, by wdiatever manage- 
ment of his uncle, or of his mother and step-father, Mrs. and Mr. 
Agar, he did enrol himself in Magdalen Hall, Oxford. The rest 
of his life will concern us hereafter.^ 

John Phillips (the younger nephew) : — This naiiieson of 
Milton’s, first committed to his entire charge in the St. Bride’s 
( Jhurchyard lodging, had been as long under training as his elder 
brother, and had now reached his sixteenth year. He was te 
remain a more unmixed examj)le of his uncle’s training, for ho 
never went to any University. Ho also will reappear in the sub- 
secpient course of his uncle’s life.- 

liiCH.MiD Heath, or Heth : — That a person of this name was 
among Milton’s pupils, rests on the evidence of one of INIilton’s 
own Epistoloi Familiares, dated Dec. 1652, and addressed ^‘Richardo 
Hetho.” As he was then a minister of tho Gospel somewhere, 
it is to be inferred that he was one of the earliest pupils of the 
Aldersgate Street days. I have not been able to identify him 
farther. 

Packer: — “ Mr. Packer, who was his scholar,” is one of 

Aubrey’s Jottings about Milton, written in 1680 or thereabouts. 
This is a very insufficient clue. A John Packer, who had taken 
the degree of Doctor of Physic at Padua, was incorporated in the 
same degree at Oxford, Feb. 19, 1656-7.^ 

Cyri ACK Skinner : — He was the third son of William Skinner, 
a Lincolnshire sc^uire (son and heir of Sir Vincent Skinner, Knt., 
of Thornton College, co. Lincoln) wlio had married Bridget Coke, 
second daughter of the famous lawyer and judge, Sir Edward Coke. 
As his father died in 1627, Cyriack must have been at least twenty 
years of ago in 1647: he had, therefore, been one of tho Aldersgate 
Street pupils. The fact that he was a grandson of tho great Coke 
was one of his distinctions through life ; but he was to become 
of some note in London society on his own account* Tho con^ 
noxion formed between him and Milton continued, as we shall 
find, unbroken and affectionate through future years. Indeed, 
there came to be associations, presumably through Cyriack, between 


force, and hence ihtit one or two of tho 
pupils in ray present list may not have 
been in the Barbicjin house, but may 
bo strays afterwards nnderbiken by 
him, on si)GciaI request, in those later 
days and those other houses into which 
wo have yet to follow him. A sit is not 
worth while, however, to break up such 

VOL. ITT. 


a list, I present all Milton’s known 
pupils, of whatever date, in one cluster. 

f Wocui’s Ath., IV. 760, and Clod- 
win’s Lives of the Phillipses, p, 12. 

Wood’s Ath., IV. 764, and Godwin. 
•* Aubrey’s Notes on Milton’s Life 
(Clod win’s reprint, p. 349) ; Wood’s 
Fasti, II. 196. 


V U 
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!Milton and other persons of the namo of Skinner. A Daniel 
Skinner, and a Thomas Skinner, presumably relatives of Cy Hack’s, 
are heard of as merchants in Mark Lane, London, from 1651 on- 
wards. This Daniel Skinner, merchant, had a son, Daniel Skinner, 
junior, whoso acquaintance with Milton in the end of his life led 
to curious and important results. Care must bo taken, even now, 
not to confound this far future Daniel Skinner, junior (not born 
till about 1650), with our present Cyriack, his senior, and probable 
kinsman.' 

Henry Laurence : — There is no positive attestation, as in the 
other cases, that this person, certainly intimate with Milton in sub- 
sciiuent years, began acquaintance with him as one of his pupils. 
'J’Jie i^rcsumption is so strong, however, that I risk including him. 
He was the second son of Henry Laurence, of St. Ives, Hunts, 
member for Westmoreland in the Long Parliament, known in 1647 
as a tlioiightful man, and author of “ A Treatise of our Communion 
and War with Angels, ”and afterw^ards a staunch Oliverian, President 
of Croinwell’s Council (1654), and one of his Lords (1657). He 
had an elder son, Edward, who was fourteen years of ago in 1647, 
and died in 1657, when Henry became the heir. Therefore, if we 
are right in supposing Henry to have been Milton’s pupil in tlie 
Barbican, he cannot have been older than twelve or thirteen at the 
time.2 

Sir Thomas Gardiner, op Essex : — That a person of this name 
was among Milton’s pu])ils in the Barbican, either with the title 
already, or having it to come to him, seems to be implied in a 
statement of Wood, quoted in tlie next paragraph. 

Bichard Barry, 2nd Earl of Barrimorb ; — “ To tins end that 

he might put it in practice,” says Wood, after describing Milton’s 
system of education as explained in his Letter to Hartlib, “he 
“ took a larger house, where the Earl of Barrimore sent by his 
“ aunt the Lady Banelagh, Sir Thomas Gardiner of Essex, to be 
“ there with others (besides his two nephews) under his tuition.” 
The pointing and structure of the sentence make it obscure ; but 
I take the meaning to be that Wood had heard of two of Milton’s 
pupils in the Barbican house specially worth naming on account of 
tlieir rank — the Earl of Barrimore and Sir Thomas Gardiner — and 
that he had also been informed that it was the Earl of Barrimore’s 
aunt, the Lady Banelagh, that had placed that young Irish noble- 
man under Milton’s charge. The full signilicanco of this was clear 
when Wood wrote, for Lady Banelagh was then still alive, and 
known as one of the most remarkable women of her century ; but 


^ Aubrey’s NotoH ; Wood's A th., III. 
1119; Skiiaiti- redigrec in Introd. to 
Bishop Sumner’s Translation of Milton’s 
Tpiatiso on Christian Doctrine (lS2o; ; 
Hamilton’s Milton I^apers, 29 ef acf/. ami 
131-2, W ood (Fasti, I. 480) has eon- 
founded Cyriack Skinner in one par- 
ticular with the much later Daniol 


Skinner jimior, and the mistake has 
beoii kept up. 

* Wood’s Ath., IV. 63, 64 : note by 
Bliss. 

^ Wood’s F.'isti (edit, by Bliss), I. 
483. The Hontoiicc is exactly in tlio 
same form in earlier editions. 
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readers now may need to be informed "who Lady Ranelagh w^as. 

Her husband was Arthur Jones, 2nd Viscount Ranelagh in 

tlie Irish peemge ; but that was not her chief distinction. By 
birth she was a Boyle, one of the daughters of that Richard Boyle, 
an Englishman of Kent, who, having gone over to Ireland in 1588, 
had risen there, by his prudence and integrity through three reigns, 
to be successively Sir Richard Boyle, Lord Boyle of Youghall, 
Viscount Dungarvan, and Earl of Cork, with the office of Lord 
High Treasurer of Ireland, and with vast estates both in Ireland 
and England. This great Earl, dying in good old age in 1643, 
after some final service against the Irish Rebellion, left four sons 
and six daughters surviving out of a total family of fifteen. The 
eldest surviving son, Richard, till then Viscount Dungarvan, suc- 
cijcded to the Earldom of Cork, and was afterwards created Lord 
Clifford of Lanesborough (1(544) and Earl of Burlington (1664) in 
the English peerage ; the second, Roger, created Baron Broghill in 
his father’s lifetime, boro that title till the RcstoiMiion, with a 
high character for wisdom and literary talent, which he maintained 
afterwards as Earl of Orrery ; the next, Francis, after giving proof 
of his Royalism both in England and in exile, received a place 
w'ith his brothers in the Irish peerage as Viscount Shannon j and 
the fourth and youngest, born Jan. 25, 1626-7, was called to the 
end of his days merely ‘‘The Hon. ^li*. Robert Boyle,” but became 
the most famous of them all as “ tJio divine philosopher,” and 
founder of English (Jhemistry. So also, among the daughters, 
though all were “ladies of great piety and virtue and an ornament 
to their sex,” one was the paragon. This was Catharine, Viscountess 
Ranelagh, born IMarch 22, 1614-15, or twelve years before her 
brother Robert. Of her reputation for “vast reach both of know- 
ledge and apprehension,” “universal affability,” and liberality both 
of mind and of purse, there is the most glowing tradition, inter- 
s])ersed with facts and anecdotes ; and the singularly strong mutual 
alfection that subsisted between her and her brother Robert till 
I he close of their lives runs like a silver thread through that 
philosopher’s biography. At our present date she was yet a young 
woman, but her inllueiice among the members of her famil}'^ was 
already recognised. Since the Irish Rebellion the fixed residence 
f)f herself and her husband had been in (Pall Mall ?) London. Here 
her relatives from Ireland and elsewhere gathered round her ; and 
here in 1644 her youngest brother, the future chemist, turning up 
brown and penniless, a foreign-looking lad of eighteen, after his 
six years of travel abroad, had been received with open arms. He 
had remained in her house about five months, and then had retired 
to his estate of Stalbridge in Dorsetshire, where ho continued 
mainly till 1650, corresponding with her from amid his speculative 

studies and his apparatus for chemical experiments. One other 

service, if Anthony Wood’s information is correct, I.ady Ranelagh 
must have rendered about the same time to another member of her 
family. Most of her sisters had married into noble English or 

II U 2 
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Irish houses ; but the eldest of them, Alice, Lady Barriiiiore, had 
been left a widow with three young children by the death of her 
husband, David, first Karl of Barriinoro. This death had occurred 
before that of her father the groat Earl of Cork, and in that Earl’s 
will, dated Nov. 21, 1642, he had shown his concern for this unex- 
pected widowhood of his eldest daughter by special beciuests to her 
three children. Two of them, being daughters, were to receive 
1,000/. apiece ; and for the behoof of the only son there was this 
provision : “For that I have ever cordially desired the restitution 
“ and recovery of the Earl of Barriiiiore’s noble and anciently 
“ honourable house, that his posterity may raise the same to its 
“ fornier lustre and greatness again, aiul in regard that in my judg- 
“ inent there is no w\ay so likely and probable (God blessing it) to 
“ redeem and bring lioriio the encumbered and disjointed estate of 
“ the said Earl, and his house and posterity, as by giving a noble, 
“ virtuous, and religious education to the said now young Earl, my 
“ grandchild, who, by good and honourable breeding, may (by God’s 
“ grace) either by the favour of the prince, or by his service to the 
“ King and country, or a good marriage, reileom and bring home that 
“ ancient and honourable house, whicli upon the marriage of my 
“daughter unto the late Earl J did with my own money freely 
“ clear : I do hereby, for his lordship’s better maintenance and 
“accommodation in the premises, bequeath unto my said grand- 
“ child, Eichard, now Earl of Barrimoro, from the time of mv 
“ decease, for, during, and until he shall attain the full age of 22 
“ years, one yearly annuity of 200/.” I'his was the boy who, a 
year or two afterwards, was sent to Milton’s in the Barbican for 
tuition, liis aunt Eanelagh had hoard of Milton, or had come to 
know him personally ; and she thought he was the very man to give 
the boy the training which his wise grandfather had desired for 

him. There will bo proof in time that Lady Jiaiielagh did 

know Milton well, saw him often, and entertained a high regard 
for him, which he reciprocated. Meanwhile wo may anticipate so 
far as to say that she was not content with having obtained ^lilton’s 
instructions for her nephew, the Eirl of Barrimore, but secured 
them also for her only son, Eichaud Joxes, afterwards third V iscount 
and first Earl of Eanelagh. This nobleman, who lived to as late as 
1712 with considerable distinction of various kinds, and on the 
site of whose last house at Chelsea Eanelagh Gardens were estab- 
lished, is also to be reckoned, we shall find, in the list of Milton’s 
pupils. It is just possible ho may have begun his lessons, with 
liis cousin Barrimore, in the Barbican house ; but, as he was but 
seven years of age in 1617, this is hardly probable.^ 

* Ilii’ch s Life of Uohert Hoyle, |n*e- Dobrctt*aPecr«i^o, for family ; 

lixe<l to tho 1714 Oflition of Boyle’s Worthinpf ton’s Diary, by Cros.sloy, I. 

Works in (i VO volumes folio (pp. 1- ’JO) ; 104-7; (Juiini?)jfham’s Jiandbook of 

Collins’s Peerage by Bryflges, VIJ. L‘i4 Djn.ioii, ^713 ri'1418 ; JMiillij)s’s Meimar 

s<>q. {HotjUf Lord and VI. of Milton ; and four letters ynhili 

1S4 ; Irish Compendium or Kudimonts AdoUscenti /tirJmrdo donesio*' in Mil- 

of Honour (1756), for Barrimore family ; ton’s Eputolat Fami Hares, 



1647.1 HAKTLIB AND EDUCATION AGAIN. (>()1 

EDUCATIONAL REFORM STILL A QUESTION : IIARTLTB AGAIN : 
THE INVISIBLE COLLEGE; YOUNG ROBERT BOYLE AND 
WILLIAM PETTY. 

There may he something in Phillips’s guess that his uncle, 
about 1647, had some idea of XMitting in practice his system 
of Pedagogy on a larger scale than a mere private house 
permitted, by becoming the head of some such public 
Academy as that which he liad described three years before 
ill his Letter to TTartlib. 

The question of a Iteform of the apparatus for national 
Education had never quite vanished from the public mind 
even in the midst of the engrossing struggle between the 
I'resbytcrians and the Tiidepeiideiits, and a frcsli interest was 
imparted to the subject by the Ordinance of Parliament in 
May 1647 for a Visitation and Purgation of tlie University 
of Oxford {anthy pp. 545-6). Ilartlib, for one, was again on 
the top of the wave. The claims of this indefatigable itian to 
.‘^omc reward for his long and various services had at lengtli 
been brought before Parliament. On the 25th of June, 1G46, 
on the report of a Committee, the House of Commons had 
voted him 100/. ; and in April 1647 the two Houses farther 
agreed in a resolution to pay him 300/. in consideration of 
liisgood deserts and great services to the Parliament,'’ with a 
recommendation that, on account of his special merits “ from 
all that are well-wishers to the advancement of learning,” he 
sliould be provided with some post of emolument at Oxford.^ 
Nothing came of the last suggestion, and Ilartlib lived on in 
London as before, still only ventilating his ideas of Educa- 
tional Ptcform in a general way, amid the other novelties of 
all sorts which he patronized. 

Hartlib’s hero-in-chief on the Educational subject, the 
great Comenius, though doubtless remembered, had prac- 
tically gone out of view, labouring at Elbing on that piece 
of mere drudgery for which Oxenstiern and others had xier- 
suaded him to lay aside his Pansophic dreams {cnitiy p. 228), 

^ Gommona Jonnials of Jnno 25, 1646, ainl March 31, 1647 ; and Lord* 
diMiruHls of Ai>ril 1, 
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he Jiad indeed compiled, in four years, a lai^e recast of his 
Latin Didactics under the title of Nmissima Linguamm 
Mctliodus.axA had returned to Sweden in 1646 to present 
the mass of manuscript to his employer Ludovicus de Geer. 
The Swedish critics do not seem to have yet been satisfied 
with the performance, and Comenius had Q^rried it away with 
him again for corrections and additions, not any longer in 
Elbing, but in his old Polish home.^ No chance for Hartlib, 
then, of co-operating again with Comenius in the foundation 
of a Pansophic College in London! Hartlib's faculty of 
making new acquaintances, however, was as versatile as his 
passion for new lights ; and a certain InvisiUe College*' 
which had already some habitat in London, had become 
the substitute in his fancies for the unbuilt Pansophic 
Temple of the distant Slavonian sage. Since 1645 there had 
been held, sometimes in Wood Street, sometimes in Cheap- 
side, and sometimes in Gresham College, those humble 
weekly meetings of a few worthy persons inquisitive into 
Natural Philosophy,” out of which there grew at length the 
great Royal Society of London. Theodore Ilaak, a naturalized 
German, had originated the club ; and among the first members 
were Dr. John Wallis (the clerk of the Westminster Assembly, 
but with other things in his head than what went on there), 
the afterwards famous Wilkins, and the pliysician Dr. 
Jonathan Goddard. If Hartlib, the fellow-countryman 
and friend of Haak, was not an original member, lie knew 
of the meetings from the first; and t\\c Invisible College of 
his imagination seems to liave been that enlarged future 
association of all earnest spirits for the prosecution of real 
and fruitful knowledge of which this club might be the 
symbol and promise. The Invisible College ^ at all events, 
was the temporary form of his ever-varying, and yet in- 
destructible, zeal for progress. It figures much in his cor- 
respondence at this time with one new friend, who, though 
not more than twenty years of age, liad that in him 
which made his friendship as precious to Hartlib as any he 

1 Comenius's Preface to the Second Part of his Opera DidaHita, between 
162r and 1657. 
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had yet formed. This was young Eobert Boyle, recently 
returned to England from his foreign travels, and dividing 
his time between philosophical retirement at his house in 
Dorsetshire and occasional visits to London. In a letter to 
a Cambridge friend written in Feb. 1(346-7, during one of 
those London visits, Boyle says : I have been every day 
“ these two months upon visiting my own ruined cottage in 
'' the country ; but it is such a labyrinth, this London, that 
“ all my diligence could never yet find my way out oiVt. . . . 

The cornerstones of tlie Invisible, or, as they term them- 
'' selves. Philosophical College, do now and then honour me 
with their company, which makes me as sorry for those 
“ pressing occasions that urge my departure as I am at other 
“times angry with that solicitous idleness that I am neces- 
“ sitated to during my stay: men of so capacious and search- 
“ ing spirits that scdiool-philosophy is but the lowest region of 
“ their knowledge, and yet, though ambitious to lead the way 
“ to any generous design, of so humble and teachable a genius 
“ as they disdain not to be directed by the meanest, so he can 
“but plead reason for his opinion, — persons that endeavour 
“ to j)ut narrowmindedness out of countenance, by the practice 
“ of so extensive a charity that it reaches unto everything 
“ called man, and nothing less than an universal goodwill 
“can content it. ... I will conclude their praises with the 
“ recital of their chiefest fault, which is very incident to 
“ almost all good things ; and that is that there is not enough 
“of them.” The first extant letters of Boyle to Hartlib were 
written from his Dorsetshire retreat immediately after this 
visit to London, and lire in reply to letters received there 
from Hartlib. A new system of Eeal characters or Universal 
Writing ; Pneumatical Engines or Wind-guns ; Mr. Durie, his 
Church- conciliation Scheme, and a Discourse on the Teaching 
of Logic he had brought out; the ingenious Utopian Spe- 
culations of a certain young Mr. Hall ; the Copernican 
Astronomy (to which Mr. Boyle was “ once very much 
inclined ”) ; the French mathematicians, Merseiine and 
Gassendi ; Oughtred’s Clovis Mathematica ; a Cure for the 
Stone suggested by Ha it lib, or rather by Mrs. Hartlib: such 
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are some of the topics of the correspondence, but with the 
Invisible, College irradiating al]. Thus, May 8, 1647, Boyle, 
writing to Mr. Hartlib, to congratulate him on the 300Z. he 
had been voted by^ Parliament, says : ‘‘ You interest yourself 
so much in the Invisible College, and that whole society is 
so highly concerned in all the accidents of your life, that 
you can send me no intelligence of your own affairs that 
‘‘does not, at least relationally, assume the nature of 
“ Utopian.” In the same letter Boyle expresses his anxiety 
to have a copy of a pamphlet of Hartlib's which had just 
appeared. He names it rather vaguely ; but I have ascer- 
tained it to be “ A Briefe Discourse eoncerning the Accomplish- 
ment of our licformation : tending to sheio that by an Office of 
Fublickc Address in sjnrituall and tcmporall matters the Glory 
of God and the Happiness of this Nation may be greatly 
advanced! It consisted of a preface, addressed V)y Hartlib 
to Parliament, and »59 pages of text, explaining the said 
Office of Public Address to be a kind of universal Piegister 
House “ whereunto all men might freely come to give infor- 
mation of the commodities they have to be imparted to 
others.” Tiie pamphlet was out in May 1647d 

While Hartlib was writing on all things and sundry to 
young Boyle, the Education subject included, there was 
another new acquaintance of his, only three years older than 
Boyle, wit] I wliom lie seems to have been discussing the 
Education subject more expressly. William Petty, after- 
wards so famous as “ the universal genius. Sir William 
Petty,” liad returned from France at the age of twenty- 
tliree. The considerable stock of knowledge which he had 
taken abroad with him when he left his native Hampshire, 
eight years before, a pushing boy of fifteen, had been in- 
creased by his studies at foreign Universities, his readings 
with Hobbes in Paris, his commercial dealings, and his 
inquisitiveness into the processes of all trades and handi- 
crafts by which men earn their livings. He came back a 

1 Biroh's Lifo of Boylo, pp. 20—25 ; in tho British Museum, with MS. noto 
Worthinj^on’s Diary by Urosnloy, T. of date of puhlicaiioii, 

313; ?ind copy of liartlib’a pamphlet 
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tall, slender youth, with a very large head, to be spoken of 
in London as an encyclopaedia of information, a wonderful 
mathematician and mechanician, teeming with schemes of 
all sorts, and yet shrewd, practical, and business-like. 
was an invaluable addition to the Invisible College, and a 
deliglitful discovery for Hartlib ; and he took to Hartlib at 
once, as every one else did. What occupied him especially 
at the moment was a machine for double writing, i.e. for 
making two copies of any writing at once, lie hoped to 
obtain a patent for this invention from l^irliament ; and 
such a patent, for seventeen years, lie did obtain in March 
1647-8. While the thing was in progress, however, Hartlib 
was Ids chief confidant. This appears from a tract of his, of 
26 pages, published Jan. 8, 1647-8, and entitled '' The Advice 
of JV, P. to Mr. Samud ITartlih for the advancement of some 
particidar of Learning'* Tlie invention for double 

writing is described in tlie tract, but it also sets forth Petty's 
ideas on Hartlib’s favourite subject of a Eeformation of 
Schools. In fact, in any collection of seventeentli-century 
tracts on that subj’cct, it ought to be bound up with Hartlib's 
own older tracts in exposition of Comenius, and with the 
Letter on Education which Hartlib had elicited from Milton 
in 1641. Petty’s notions, as may be supposed, differ con- 
siderably from Milton’s. He is for a universal education in 
what he calls Ergastvla TAtcraria or Literary Workhouses, 
“where children may be taught as well to do something 
toward their living as to read and write;” and, though he 
does not undervalue reading and writing, or book-culture 
generally, he lays the stress rather on mathematical and 
physical science, manual dexterity, and acquaintance with 
useful arts and inventions. P>esides reading and writing, he 
would have all children taught drawing and designing; he 
would rather discourage the learning of languages, both 
because people may have all the books they want in their 
mother-tongue, and because the use of real characters, or an 
ideographic system of writing, would lessen the necessity o£ 
knowing foreign tongues ; but, so far as languages might 
have to be learnt, their acquisition, as well as that of the 
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simple arts of reading and writing, might be much facilitated 
by improved methods. In short, in Petty's project of Educa- 
tion, with much of the siime general spirit of innovation, 
utilitarianism, contempt of tradition, as in Milton's, there is 
a characteristic difference of detail and even of principle. 
You are to be made expert in “graving, etching, carving, 
embossing, and moulding in sundry matters," in “grinding 
of glasses dioptrical and catoptrical," in “ navarchy and 
making models for building and rigging of ships," in “ana- 
tomy, making skeletons, and excarnating bowels but you 
miss all that Milton would have tauglit you of Latin and 
Greek, Poetry and Philosophy, Italian and Hebrew, moral 
magnanimity and spiritual elevation, the History of Nations, 
and the ways of God to men.^ 

REMOVAL FROM BARBICAN TO HIGH HOLBORN. 

It would have been no surprise if Milton, on the skirts of 
the Invisible College as lie was, and in sympathy with many 
of their aims, had exerted himself about this time in setting 
up a great Academy for young gentlemen, embodying some 
of the new utilitarian fancies even to the satisfaction of 
Petty, but fulfilling also his own higher ideal. He was 
peculiarly fond of Pedagogy; and his notion of an institution 
combining the School with the University, and so tending to 
the abolition of Universities, seems to have been coming 
more and more into favour. 

Not only, however, did Milton abandon the exjDeriine it 
of which Phillips thinks there was then some prospect; 
but, precisely in 1647, he broke up his actual pedagogic 
establishment in Parbicau, and went into a new house, 
where he either ceased to teach altogether, or had no pupils 
remaining but his two nephews. What may have been his 
reasons for the step we do not know ; but it is not unlikely 
that the change of his circumstances by his father’s death 

1 Wood’s Ath., IV. 214 ; Worthiii/:'- Dom. 1648 but a copy in tho British 
ton’s Diary by Crossley, J. 294-8 ; and Museum bears tho MS. note “ I/)ndon, 
Petty’s o^vn Tract. On its titlo-pago 8 January, 1C47-8.” 

.'ire the words ** London : Printed anno 
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had something to do with it. No will of the ex-scrivener 
having been found, it is not known what property he left ; 
but there is reason to believe that he left something con- 
siderable, and that, whatever it was, it came more completely 
to the two sous, and their sister Mrs. Agar, than while the 
old man lived.i At all events, the fact of Milton’s change 
of residence within a few months after his father’s death is 
certified by Phillips. “ It was not long,” says Phillips, ‘‘after 
“ the march of Fairfax and Cromwell through the City of 
“ London, with the whole Armj^, to quell the insurrections 
“ Browne and Massey, now malcontents also, were endeavour- 
“ ing to raise in the City against the Army’s proceedings, ere 
“ he left his great house in Barbican, and betook himself to 
“ a smaller in High Holborn, among those that open back- 
“ ward into Lincoln’s-Inn Fields.” The date of that famous 
march of the Army through London, to tame the tumultuous 
Presbyterianism of the City, rescue Parliament from its domi- 
nation, and compel a policy more favourable to Independency 
and Toleration, was August 6 and 7, 1047 (see anthy pp. 
553-4). Milton’s removal from Barbican may be assigned, 
therefore, to September or October in the same year. 

Change we, then, from those eastern jjurlieus of Aldersgate 
Street and Barbican, where we have been observing Milton 
for seven years, to a scene farther west, more within the 
cognisance of Londoners generally, and nearer to those two 
Houses of Parliament which the Army had rescued for the 
time from Presbyterian leadership witliin and Presbyterian 
mob-law without. Holborn was not then the dense con- 
tinuity of houses it is now; there were more spaces in it 
of gardens and greenery, and the houses had not crept as far 


1 Wo may romenibor hero Phillips’s 
and Aubrey's hints as to the scrivener’s 
prosperity in business. Phillips’s in- 
formation is that he ‘^j^ained a com- 
petent estate, whereby he \v\'is enabled 
to make a handsome provision both for 
the education and maintcnaiico of his 
children ; ” and ho adds such parti- 
culars as that his mother, Mrs, Phillips, 
** had a ccnsiderablo dowry given her ” 
on her first marriage, and that the 
lease of the scrivener’s house in Bread 
Street- the Spread Eagle, whore ho had 


carried on his business, and where his 
children had been born (or at least of 
some house in that street)— became in 
time part of the poet’s estate. Aubrey 
distinctly reckons the Spread Eagle 
house as the scrivener’s property, bo- 
siiles another house in the same street 
called The Rose, “ and other houses in 
other places.” Christopher Milton, as 
we know, owned a house in Londdli 
called the Cross Keys, worth 40/. a year, 
while his father was alive. 
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as Oxford Street; hut it was, as now, the familiar wide 
thoroughfare of relief from the narrower and noisier Fleet 
Street and Strand, and the part of it which Milton had 
cliosen was tlie most convenient. The actual house which 
he took may be still extant, wedged somewhere in the laby- 
rinthine block between Great Turnstile and Little Turnstile ; 
but one could judge but poorly from present appearances 
how pleasant may have been its old outlook to the rear. 
The fine open area of Lincoln’s-Inn Fields was then only 
partly built round, and was used as a lounge and bowling- 
green by the lawyers and citizens. The houses in the neigh- 
bourhood were mostly new ones.^ 

MEDITATIONS AND OCCUrATIONS IN THE HOUSE IN HIGH 
HOLUORN : MILTON’S SYMPATHIES WITH THE ARMY CHIEFS 
AND THE EXPECTANT KEPUHLICANS. 

AVIien JriltoH removed to High IFolborn, witli his wife, 
tlieir infant daughter, and the two nepliews, the King was in 
the third and least disagreeable stage of his captivity. His 
detention with the Scots at Newcastle, and his subsequent 
residence under Parliamentary custody at Holmby IIousil 
were affairs of the Barbican period ; and, l)y »loyco's act of 
tlie previous June, his Majesty had been for some montlis 
ill the keeping of the Army, very generously treated, and 
permitted at last to reside, with much of riistorcd state- 
ceremony, at his own palace of Hampton Court. Fairfax, 
Cromwell, Iretoii, and tlie otlier Army-chiefs, from their 
head-quarters at Putney, were negotiating with him ; and, 
the march of the Army through London having disabled 
the ultra- Presbyterian.s for the moment and transferred the 
ascendancy to the Independents, people were looking for- 
ward to a settlement on the basis of an established Presby- 
terian Church for the nation at large, luit with liberty of 
conscience and of worship for Dissenters. For Milton, among 
others, this was a pleasant pro.si)(;ct. His sympathies, nay 
his personal interests, were wholly with the Independents; 

• Cunninghftm’B London : UolhornM\i\ LinroluCa-hin Ft\ f<h. 
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all that tlie Army had done had his approbation ; and, ^vhat- 
ever he might liave had to say now (with the strong new lights 
he had obtained since 1041) as to the propriety of a Presby- 
terian Establishment on its own merits, he was probably 
prepared to accept sucli an Establishment, if with a sufficient 
guarantee of Toleration. Now, although he cannot have 
retained, more than other jieople, any strong confidence in 
Charles personally, any real ho])e of his voluntary and un- 
reserved assent to a system of kingly government limited by 
great cojjstitutional checks, yet a Treaty with Charles by 
the Independents rather than the Tresby terian s must have 
seemed to him the most feasible way of reaching the end in 
view, licnee, while the King was at Hampton Court, and 
the Army-chiefs, with Cromwell most prominent among 
them, were plying his royal mind with arguments to bring 
him round, there can have been no private person more 
interested in their endeavours, more willing to believe them 
in the right, than Milton. Hardly had he been settled in 
his new liouse in High Holl)orn, however, wlien there came 
the snap of all those negotiations by the King’s llight from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight (Nov. 11, 1047). Then, 
1 conceive, Milton’s mood changed, in exact unison with the 
change of mood at the same time among the Army-chiefs 
and other leading Independents. For a month or two, 
indeed, there may have been some interest, some faint pro- 
longation of hope, in attending to the proceedings of Par- 
liament in pursuit of the King, and their attempt to obtain 
his assent to the Four Bills. But, from the moment when 
that attempt failed, and the two Houses passed their indig- 
nant resolutions that there should be no more communi- 
cations with the King (Jan. 1047-8), all hesitation must 
have ceased. From that moment Milton was a Bepublican 
at heart. From that moment he was one of those who, with 
Vane, Marten, Cromwell, Ireton, and the Army officers gene- 
rally, had forsworn all future allegiance to the Man in the 
Isle of Wight, and looked forward, through whatever intei^ 
mediate difficulties, to his deposition and punishment, and 
the conversion of England into some kind of free Commen- 
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wealth. In such a matter, it could not, of course, be expected 
that a private citizen like Milton, who had no ambition to 
rank with Lilburne and other London Levellers of the coarser 
order, would anticipate Cromwell, Vane, and Ireton. He 
expressly says himself that, though he had been so pro- 
minent as a speculative politician, liad made certain great 
questions of the time more peculiarly his own, had written 
largely on them and piihUcJy identhlod his nnine with them, 
yet he had not hitherto taken any direct part in the imme- 
diate practical question of the future constitution of the 
State, but liad left it to tlie ax3pointed authorities.^ Not 
the less are we to imagine that the time of his residence 
in Higli Ilolborn, while the King was a prisoner in the Isle 
of Wight, was the time when those higli and semi-poetic 
Eepublican sentiments which seem always to have been 
congenial to him, and which his classic readings may have 
nurtured, took a definite shape applicable to England. From 
the end of 1647, I should say, Milton has to be reckoned 
as a foremost spirit in the band of expectant English 
Eepublicaiis. 

Whether the issue was to be a Eepublic or not was a 
question which Milton had to leave in the hands of the Army 
and Parliament. While they were slowly working it out, 
what could he do but occupy himself, as patiently as possible, 
with his books and studies ? There is evidence, accordingly, 
that three pieces of work, already begun or projected by him 
in Aldersgate Street or Barbican, were prosecuted with some 
increased diligence in his house in High Holborn. One of 
these was the collection of materials for a Thesaurus Lingum 
Latince, or Lathi Dictionary, which he hoped some time to 
complete. Another was the composition of a History of Eng- 
land, or History of Britain, from the earliest times to the 
Norman Conquest : — nay, though that was the form it ulti- 
mately took, the original project was nothing less than Hume 
anticipated, or a complete History of England, brought down 
ia a continuous thread from the remotest origins of the 
nation to Milton’s own time. The third was tlie long-meditated 

^ frf. Ser, pro Pop, Angl., published in 1654 
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Body of Divinity, or Methodical Digest of Christian Doctrine, 
Here, surely, were three huge enough tasks of sheer hack- 
work hung round the neck of a poet! Milton’s liking 
all his life for such labours of compilation, however, is as 
remarkable as his liking for pedagogy. Nor, though we may 
regard the tasks as hackwork now, were they so regarded by 
Milton. To amass gradually by readings in the Latin classics 
a collection of idioms and choice references, with a view to 
a Dictionary that should be an improvement even on that 
of Stephanus, was a side-labour to which a scholar, who was 
also a poet, might well dedicate a bit of each day or a week 
or two at intervals. To write a complete History of England, 
or even to compile, from Geoffrey of Monmouth, Bede, and 
the old chroniclers, a popular summary of the early legendary 
History of Britain, and of the History of the Saxon Kings 
and Church, was a blending of daily recreation with useful 
labour. Above all, the compilation of a System of Divinity 
was no mere dry drudgery for Milton, but a business of 
serious personal interest. From an early date he had re- 
solved on some such compendium for his own use ; he had 
ever since kept it in view and made notes for it; but his 
notions of the form it should take had undergone a change. 

I entered,” he says, upon an assiduous course of study in 
" my youth, beginning with the books of the Old and New 
Testament in their original languages, and going diligently 
through a few of the shorter Systems of Divines, in imi- 
tation of whom I was in the habit of classing under 
'' certain heads whatever passages of Scripture occurred for 
extraction, to be made use of hereafter as occasion might 
require. At length I resorted with increased confidence 
to some of the more copious Theological Treatises, and to 
‘‘ the examination of the arguments advanced by the con- 
“ flicting parties respecting certain disputed points of faith.” 
Apparently lie was still in this stage of his design in the 
Aldersgate period ; for then, as we have seen pp. 254-5), 
one of his exercises with his pupils on Sundays was theP 
dictation to them of a Tractate on Ohristian Divinity digested 
from such approved Protestant Divines as Amesius and 
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. Wollebius. But this method, he tells us, had ceased to satisfy 
him. Often he had found the theologians quibbling and 
sophistical, more anxious to “ evade adverse reasonings and 
establish foregone oonchisions than to arrive at the truth 
According to niy jiulgnwnt, theivtbiv” he adds, ''neither 
“ my creed nor my liope of salvation could he safely trusted 
“ to sucli guides ; and yet it a.])peared liighly requisite to 
possess some methodical Tractate of Christian Doctrine, or 
“ at least to attempt such a disquisition as might bo useful 
“ ill establishing my faith or assisting my memory. I deemed 
“ it therefore safest and most advisable to compile for myself, 

“ by my oavii labour and study, some original treatise which 
“ should be always at hand, derived solely from the Word of 
“ God itself, and executed with all possible fidelity, seeing 
“ I could have no wish to practise any imposition on myself 
‘‘ in such a matter.” In all probability the preparations for 
the work on this new plan began in the house in Higli 
llolborn. For some years England had been in such a state 
of theological ferment that it was impossible not to inquire 
how much of the traditional Orthodoxy had real warrant in 
the Bible and liow much was mere matter of inveterate 
opinion; in one important particular Milton, to his own 
surprise, had found himself standing out publicly as the 
champion of what was tliought a horrible heresy ; might it 
jiot be well to go over the wliole gi-ound, and fix one's wliole 
Christian creed so as to be able to give an account of it, wlien 
called upon, in every otlier particular? The Westminster 
Assembly, like other Assemblies before it, had labour(‘d out 
a Confession of Faith which it wished to impose on the 
entire community; but, as “it was only to the individual 
faith of each Jiian that God had opened up the way of 
eternal salvation,” was it not tlie duty of evciy Englisliman 
to examine that Confession before accepting it as his own, 
or even to compile his own private Confession first and let 
the comparison follow at leisure ? ^ 

^ Pliillips’.s Memoir at s»^veral poiiitM ; Phillips mentions expressly ilio Histnrjf 
Milton’s Jhf. ; aij«l Pretaerc to lii.s oj Kiu/lftinf as occnpyinjc Milton in 
postil Min* )us “ Tientiso on Christian High llolborn ; hut the most intcrost- 
Doctrine” (Snmnti s Translation, 1820). ing allusion to it Milton’s uah in his 
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STILL UNDER THE BAN OF THE PRESBYTERIANS : TESTIMONY 
OF THE LONDON MINISTERS AGAINST HERESIES AND BLAS- 
PHEMIES : MILTON IN THE BLACK LIST. 

Alas ! Milton, busy with these occupations in his room 
looking out upon Lincoln’s-Tnn Fields, could not shut out 
the continued hue and cry after him on account of his 
Divorce heresy. It was more than two years since his wife 
had returned to him ; he had then closed the controversy so 
far as it was a personal one; he was now respectably in 
routine, as a married man with one child. But the world 
round about, more especially the clerical part of it, had not 
forgiven him his Divorce Pamphlets. Were they not still 
in circulation, doing infinite harm ? Had not their infamous 
doctrine become one of the heresies of the age, counting 
other unblushing exponents, and not a few practical ad- 
herents ? Keep silence as he now might, move as he might 
from Aldcrsgate Street to Barbican and from Barbican to 
High Holborn, would not his dark reputation dog him, sit at 
his doorstep, and gaze in at his windows ? Actually it did. 
The series of attacks on Milton for his Divorce Doctrine, 
begun by Herbert Palmer and other mouthpieces of the 
Westminster Assembly in 1644, and continued in that and 
subsequent years by the Stationers’ Company, Featley, Paget, 
Prynne, Edwards, Baillie, and others, had not ceased at the 
close of 1647. One frcvsh attack, of some significance in 
itself, may be instanced as a sample of the rest. 

London, it is to be remembered, was now under Presby*^ 
terian Church-government. In every parish there was the 
Parochial or Congregational Court, consisting of the minister 
and lay-elders, charged with all the ecclesiastical concerns of 
the parish, and with the right of spiritual censure over the 
parishioners. The parishes were also grouped into Classes 
of ministers and lay-elders. At last there had come into 
operation even the crowning device of Provincial Synods for 

t 

Dtf, Sec., where the words are ‘^Ad possem, perpetuo filo deduoendam, 
historiam gentis, ab ultimft origine oonverti.” 
repetitam, ad hash usque tempera, si 
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all London, in which re^^mentntive ministers and elders met 
to discuss metropolitan Church affairs generally and to revise 
the proceedings of Classes iind Congregations. The first of 
these Provincial Synods, with Dr. Gouge for Prolocutor, had 
met in St. Paul’s in May 1647, and had continued its sittings 
twice a week in Sion College till November 8, 1647, when 
its half-year of office expired, and it was succeeded by the 
Second Provincial Synod, under tlie Prolocutorship of Dr. 
Lazarus Seaman. Now, had London been perfect in its 
Presbytery according to the extreme rigour of tlie Scottish 
model, Milton could not possibly have escaped the clutch of 
one or other of these Church-judicatories. As a resident in 
Barbican, he had been, I think, in the })arish of St. Botolph 
without Aldersgate ; and, when he removed to High Ilolborn, 
he came into the parish of St. Andrew, Hoi born. Had the 
Scottish strictness prev^ailed in London, the minister of either 
of these parishes would have felt himself bound to bring Milton 
before the parochial consistory for his Divorce heresy;^ or, 
if the duty liad been neglected, Classis IV., to which the 
parish of St. Botolph belonged, or Classis VI I L, to which the 


* From Ncwcourt’s lienniori •tm aiul 
Wood’.s Ath. III. 812, I icani that tho 
Ciiratoor Vicarof St. Botolpli’s, Aldurs- 
^ate, “in tho late rebolliou:^ times,’* 
was Georpfc Hall, a son of Bishop Hall, 
and himself promoted to the Bishopric 
of Chester after tho Ucstoratiuu ; ami 
the Rector of St. Andrew’s, Hoi horn, 
before the civil Irouhlos was Hr. John 
Ilacket, already well known tons (V'ol. 
II. 225-8), and lilso afterwards a Bi.sho[>, 
Both of those, na .stronuoua Brelatists, 
must have been dispossessed from thiir 
charges long before the time with which 
wo arc now concerned ; and I have not 
been able to ascertain who were their 
Presbyterian successors at this exact 
date. — There may be some significance 
in the fact that tho parish rninlstcr 
before whom Milton’s brother Chris- 
topher and hia fathcr-in-law Mr. BoweH 
porformcfl tho necessary ceremony of 
takin):y tho Covenant, with a view to 
their admission to com]>ound for their 
DeliiKpiency, wa.s William Barton, 
minister of John Zachary {ante, p. 485 
^ and p. 684), The parish of St. John 
Zachary was one of tho parishes of 
Aldersgate Ward, and tho church stood 
at the north-west corner of Maiden 
liane, till it was burnt down in the 


Groat Fire of 16<)6 ; after which it was 
not rebuilt, ami tho parish of Bt. John 
Zachary w'a.s united to that of St. Ann 
in tiu! same ward. Had Milton found 
Mr. Barton of John Zachary’s a more 
convenient minister to have dealings 
with than other ministers of tho Alders- 
gaic Street nml Barhican neighbour- 
hood; and <lid he attend Mr. Barton’s 
church wlieii he attomlcd any? If so, 
nml if wo aro right in iilentifying this 
William Barton with tho minister of 
the same name whose Metrical Version 
<»f tho Psalms was preferred by tho 
Lonls to Bous’s {see p. 426), their 
inetn’cal syinjjathieH may have had 
something to ilo with the connexion. — 
Tho fact that a son of Bishop Hall’s 
was (’mate or Vicar of St. Botolph 's, 
Aldersgate, at tho time when the 
Bishop and another sou of his were 
attacking Milton for his part in the 
Smeetymn\|^n controversy, ami speak- 
ing of him as then living in a “ suburb 
sink about London,” and collecting 
gossip about him, was not known to me 
when 1 was engaged on that part of 
tho Biography ( Vol. II. p. 3i'0 H $eq .) ; 
hnt it may bo worth remembenng 
oven imw. 
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parish of St. Andrew belonged, would have interfered ; or, 
finally, in the case of so notorious an offender, the Provincial 
Synod itself would not have been asleep. True, the censure 
that could have been inflicted would only have been spiritual ; 
but, by zealous inanagenient, especially if the culprit were 
obstinate, such spiritual censure might have led to farther 
prosecution by the secular courts. Certainly, if Milton had 
been in Scotland, this would have happened. Certainly it 
would have happened in London if the English Presbyterians 
had succeeded in subjecting that city to the grip of their 
absolute or ideal Presbytery. But they had not succeeded, 
and it was their constant lamentation that they had not. 
Though the Presbyterian organization of London had been 
voted on trial, the Congregationalist principle still assorted 
itself in the existence of many independent congi*egations 
and meeting-houses; though sonietinios interfering with the 
less respectable of these. Parliament and the law-courts had 
taken no steps for their general suppression ; and, by belong- 
ing to one of them, a Londoner of peculiar opinions might 
have the comfort and respectability of being a church-goer 
like his neighbours, and yet avoid unpleasant inquisitorship. 
Then, again, through what the ultra- Presbyterians regarded 
as the Erastian backwardness of Parliament, those offences 
for which the parochial or other Chnrch-judicatories might 
inflict even spiritual censures had been very strictly defined. 
Only for i^ertain faults of ignorance or of scandalous life, 
enumerated and specified by Act of Parliament, could the Pres- 
byterian Church-judicatories debar from the communion; in 
any case lying beyond that range they could not act without 
reference to the superior authority of a great Parliamentary 
Commission {ante, pp. 399, 405, 423). Sore had been the 
complaints of the Presbyterians over this limitation of the 
powers of Church discipline, as well as over the negligence 
of Parliament in not Iiaving yet passed such an Act against 
Heresies and Blasphemies as might enable the State to use 
the sterner discipline of fines, imprisonment, scourging, and 
hanging, in aid of true Christianity, Even as things were, 
however, it may he wondered that some zealot did not try to 

X X 2 
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bring Milton’s case within the powers actually assigned to 
the Church-courts, or to push it on the notice of the secular 
judges in virtue of such Acts as did exist against Heresy, 
There was very good reason, however, for not making the 
experiment. It had already been tried and had failed. Twice 
had Milton’s case been brought before Parliament, and Parlia- 
ment had distinctly declined to trouble him. Evidently, 
whatever the hotter Presbyterians desired, Milton was safe 
in the respect entertained for him personally by some of 
those who were at the head of affairs, or in an opinion 
prevailing in high quarters that the publication of a new 
speculation on Divorce was not an offence for which a 
man otherwise eminent ought to be questioned at law. 

What cannot be done in one way, however, may sometimes 
be done in another. Ngt only was London the central stronghold 
of English Presbyterianism ; the power of Presbyterianism 
there centralized was a kind of Proteus. One of its forms was 
the Westminster Assembly, a large nucleus of which consisted 
of ministers from London and the suburbs ; another, since 
May 1647, was the London Provincial Synod. But, in aid of 
these two bodies, and including many that belonged to both, 
there was a third, of vaguer character, in that Sion College 
conclave which the London clergy had instituted of their 
own accord for the concoction of notions that might take 
shape in the Assembly or the Synod {ani^, p. 394). Now, in 
December 1647, this Sion College conclave, “since they could 
do no more,” sent forth a Presbyterian manifesto of some 
magnitude. It was A Testimony to the Truth of Jestis 
Christ, and to our Solemn Leagm and Covenant; as also 
against the Errors, Heresies, and Blasphemies of these times, 
and the Toleration of them: wherein is inserted a Catalogue 
of the said Errors, Jce . ; subscribed by the Ministers of Christ 
within the Province of London, Dec, 14, 1647.” 

This Testimony, which was immediately published,' bore 
the signatures of 58 London ministers in all, of whom 41 
signed to the whole document, while 17, being members of 

^ London : Printed by A. M. for The. Underhill at the Bible in Wood Street : 
1648 . 
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Assembly, abstained from signing to those parts that related 
particularly to the Confession of Faith and the Directory of 
Worship, not because they did not thoroughly approve of 
those parts, but because they thought themselves precluded, 
by constitutional etiquette, from publicly aflRrming portions 
of the Assembly’s work which still waited full Parliamentary 
sanction. All the 58, however, subscribed to that main por- 
tion of the Testimony which consisted in an enumeration 
and condemnation of certain '' abominable errors, damnable 
heresies, and horrid blasphemies.” Among the seventeen 
members of Assembly so subscribing were Dr. Lazarus 
Seaman of Allhallows, Bread Street (Milton’s native parish), 
then Prolocutor of the London Provincial Synod ; Dr. Gouge 
of Blackfriars, ex-Prolociitor of the same; Dr. Hoyle of 
Stepney, Dr. Tuckney, and Messrs. Gataker, Calamy, Ashe 
and Case ; and among the forty-one others were Samuel 
Clarke of Benetfink, Christopher I/)ve of Anne’s, Alders- 
gate, John Downam of Allhallows, Thames Street, Henry 
Roborough, one of the scribes of the Assembly and minister 
of Leonard’s, Eastcheap, and John Wallis, sub-clerk of the 
Assembly, now uniting as well as he could the duties of that 
office and the parish-cure of Gabriel’s, Fenchurch Street, with 
his mathematical proclivities and his association with the 
physicists ” of the Invisible College. And what were the 
errors, heresies, and blasphemies, thus publicly certified 
against by these London divines and the rest ? They were 
classified with great punctuality under nineteen heads, each 
head being subdivided into specific varieties of error, and the 
chief heretics under each openly named. First came Anti- 
Scripturism, or “ Errors against the divine authority of Holy 
Scriptures,” associated with the names of John Goodwin and 
Laurence Clarkson; then, in four heads and their sub- 
divisions, came Anti-Trinitarianism, or “ Errors against the 
nature and essence of God, against the Trinity, against the 
Deity of the Son of God, and against the Deity and divine 
worship of the Holy Ghost,” the culprits named for chief 
condemnation in this department being Biddle and Paul 
Best; and so on the catalogue proceeds through various 
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forms of Amiinianism, Antinomianism, Seekerism, Anti- 
Sabbatarianismi Antipoedobaptism^ Anabaptism, MaterialUm 
or Morfcalism, ending in Toleiationism. Among the Arminians 
denounced as notorious are Paul Best again, Paul Hobson 
but especially John Goodwin again, and the Episcopalian and 
Royalist Dr. Henry Hammond, whose Practical Catechism^ pub- 
lished in 1644, is cited as full of Arminian error. Among tlie 
Antinomians are denounced Randall, Siinson, Eaton, Crisp, 
audErbury ; among the Seekers, Saltmai*sh and Jos. Salmon ; 
among the Anti-Sabbatarians, Sallmarsh again; among the 
Antipicdobaptists and Anabaptists, Saltmarsh again, Touibes, 
and Webb. Tn a special group, as opposing magistracy and 
Jawf'ul oaths, arc mentioned linger Williams, Saninel Gorton, 
and Dr. Henry Hammond again; the chief representative of 
the tremendous doctrine of jMaterialism or the Denial of the 
Immortality of the Soul is K. 0., the anonymous author of 
the tract on Man's MorfaliUj ; and among the leading Tolera- 
tionists or representatives of the grand error of Liberty of 
Conscience, })atronizing and promoting all other errors, 
heresies, and l)las] »liemies whatsoever,’* are named Roger Wil- 
liams again and Paul Best again. — One head or department in 
this long black list we have reserved. It is the 17th in 
order, iiicliicliiig “Errors touclung Marriage and Divorce.” 
Here the anonymous autlior of a pamphlet called Little 
Nonsuch, j)ublislied in Kidd, bears the brunt of the obloquy, 
on account of the opinion tliat, as “ that marriage is most just 
which is made without any ambitious or covetous end,” so, 
“if tin's liking and mutual corres[)oiidency liappen betwixt the 
nearest of kindred, then it is also the most natural, the most 
lawful, and according to tlje primitive (Patriarclial) purity 
and practice.” But Milton comes in company with tliis 
Little Nonsuch, as hardly less worthy of execration on account 
of his Divorce Doctrine. The main lu'oposition of his Doo- 
trine and Disci'pline of Divorce is extracted textually from 
page 6 of the Second or 1644 Edition of that treatise, to show 
what a dreadful doctrine had been there maintained ; but, in 
case this should not seem enough, tlie Testifying Divines, in 
tlic marginal note wliere they give the reference, add the 
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words, " Peruse the whole book.'' They do not name Milton 
fully, but only by his initials " J. M.," as on the title-page of 
his Treatise.^ 

Sold at the shop of that very Underhill in Wood Street 
who had been the publisher of three of Milton's own pam- 
phlets in the Smectymnuan Controversy in 1641 450), 

this Testimony of the London ministers had an extensive 
circulation. It was adopted, in fact, as the authorized mani- 
festo of all the English Presbyterianism then most militant 
for that full rig] it of ecclesiastical and civil control over heresy 
and its dissemination wliich Parliament hitherto had refused 
to recognise. In a short time, accordingly, it received the 
adhesion of 64 ministers in Gloucestershire, 84 in Lancashire, 
83 in Devonshire, and 71 in Somersetshire. Nor was this 
subscription of the same printed document by 360 of the 
most active Presbyterian ministers throughout England a 
mere appeal to public opinion. It was intended as an aid 
to Presbyterianism in its anxious endeavour to obtain even 
yet all it wanted from Parliament. One observes, for ex- 
ample, that, within a month after the manifesto of the London 
ministers had gone forth from Sion College, ix. on the 12th 
of January, 1647-8, a petition was presented to Parliament 
by the London Provincial Synod itself, praying for various 
extensions and amendments of the Presbyterian system in 
the City, among which was the better establishment of 
Church censures for notorious and scandalous offenders.^ 

At least two of the heretics denounced in the Sion College 
manifesto imblished replies. The Loyalist Dr. Henry Ham- 
mond thought it worth while to defend his Practical Catechism 
in a tract called Views of some Exceptions, ti'c? John Goodwin 
of Coleman Street, who had been more largely attacked, and 
who indeed had reason to believe that the manifesto was mainly 
directed against himself, replied with his usual cool stoutness 
in a pamphlet called Sion College Visited, He there rebukes 

1 There is a general account of this 2 Neal’s Puritans, III. 359 — 363; and 

Testimonii of the London ministers in Lords Journals, J.an. 12, 1647-8 ; but 
Deo. 1647 in Nenl’s Puritans, 111. 359 see also llalloy’s JAUica^hire and iU 
— 363; but the account in tlio t ext is Puritan ism (1861)), 1. 467 Hseq, 

from the published copy of the Testi- ^ Wood’s Ath. 111. 494-6. 
mony itself. 
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liis accusers for tlieir uncharitableness, unfairness, and malice 
in seeldng to exasperate the sword of the civil magistrate ” 
against pious and peaceable citizens who had done them no 
injury.^ In* effect, this reply of Goodwin’s answered for the 
others as well as for himself. Milton, at all events, let the 
thing pass unnoticed. Entering his house in High Holborn, 
it may have been enough for him to repeat to himself, by 
way of comment, the lines he had already written — 

** I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. 

When straight a barbarous noise environs me 
Of owls and cuckoos, asses, apes, and dogs ; " 

or perhaps, by way of more determinate conclusion, his other 
and ever fanfous line, 

** Presb^ttr is but old Priest writ large." 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM CARLO DATI : TRANSLATION OF NINE 
PSALMS FROM THE HEBREW. 

Exactly at this time, when the repeated attentions of 
Presbyter in England must have been annoying Milton, he 
had a friendly gleam from the land of the Old Priest, Carlo 
Dati had duly received his Latin Epistle of the previous 
April, and had acknowledged it in a long Italian letter, 
dated Nov. 1, 1647, but which may not have reached Milton 
till Jan. 1647-8,' or even later. The letter still exists in 
Dati’s own hand, and the following is a translation of as 
much of it as can interest us here : — 

AIV Illmo, Sig, Gio. Miltoni^ Londra [meaning literally “To the 
most illustrious Signor John Milton, London;” but this is 
merely the polite Italian form of con’espondence, and implies 
no more than “To Mr. John Milton, London.”] 

^ When all hope of receiving letters from you was dead in me, 
most keen as was my desire for such, lo ! there arrives one to delight 


^ Jackson's Life of Goodwin, 172—175. 
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me more than I can express with this most grateful pen. 0 what 
feelings of boundless joy that little paper raised in niy heart — a 
X)aper written by a Iriend so admirable and so dear ; bringing to 
me, after so long a time and from so distant a land, news of the 
welfare of one about whom I was as anxious as I was uncertain, 
and assuring me that there remains so fresh and so kind a 
remembrance of myself in the noble soul of Signor John Milton ! 
Already I knew what regard he had for my country ; which 
reckons herself fortunate in having in great England (separated, as 
the Poet said, from our world) one who magnifies her glories, loves 
her citizens, celebrates her writers, and can himself write and dis- 
course with such propriety and grace in her beautiful idiom. And 
precisely this it is that moves me to reply in Italian to the exquisite 
Latin letter of my honoured friend, who has such a very singular 
faculty of reviving dead tongues and making foreign ones his own ; 
hoping that there may be something agreeable to him in the sound 
of a language which he speaks and knows so well. I will take the 
same opportunity of earnestly begging you to be pleased to honour 
with your verses the glorious memory of Signor Francesco liovai, 
a distinguished Florentine poet prematurely dead, and, to the best 
of my belief, well known to you : this having already been done 
at my request by the very eminent Nicolas Heinsius and Isaac 
Yossius of Holland, peculiarly intimate and valued friends of mine, 
and famous scholars of our age.^ Signor Francesco was noble by 
birth, endowed by nature with a genius of the highest kind, 
which was enriched by culture and by unwearied study of the 
finest sciences. He understood Greek excellently, spoke French, 
and wrote Latin and Italian wonderfully. He composed Tragedies, 
and excelled also in lyrical Canzoni, in which he praised heroes 
and discountenanced all vice, particularly in one set of seven made 
against the seven capital sins. He was well-bred, courteous, a 
favourite with our Princes, of uncorrupted manners, and most 
religious. He died young, without having published his works : 
a splendid obituary ceremonial is being prepared for him by bis 
friends, faulty only iii the I’act that the charge of the funeral 
oration has been imposed upon me. Should you be pleased to 
send me, as I hope, some fruit of your charming genius for such a 
purpose, you will oblige not me only, but all my country ; and, 
w^hen the Poems of Signor Francesco are published, with the 
eulogiums upon him, I will see that copies are sent you. — But, 
since I have begun to speak of our language and our poets, 
lot me communicate to you one of the observations which, in 
the leisure-hours left me from my mercantile business, I occa- 
sionally amuse myself with making on our writers. The other 


^ About Nicolas Heinsius (1620-1681) Both he and Isaac Vossius (1618-1688) 
and his intimacy with Dati and the will reappear in closer connexion with 
other Florentine wits, see Vol. 1. 721-2. Milton himself. 
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day, while I was reflecting on that passage in Petrarch’s Tritmf’ 

3 ; 

** Dura legge d* Amor ! m;i benclii? obliqiia, 

Servar roiivieusi, perd cV ella aggiunge 
Di ciolo in terra, universale, antiqua,” ^ 

I perceived that already the gifted Oastelvetro had noted in it some 
resemblance to the lines in Horace, Ode 1. 33 ; 

Sic vivsuin Voneri ; cui placet inipares 
Formos atque animos sub jiiga alienea 
Ssevo mittero cum joco," — 

excellently imitated by the reviver of Pindaric and Anacreontic 
poesy, Gabriello Cliiabrera, in Canzonetta 1 8 : 

Ah ! die vien cenere 

Peiiando un amator benche fedele ! 

Cosi vuol Vencre, 

Xata nedr ocean, nume crudele.’^ ® 

To me these verses look like a little bit taken from Horace, as the 
remainder is taken from Tibullus, not without a notable improve- 
ment ; for in Tibullus, Kleg. L 2, one reads this throat against the 
revealers of Lovers secrets : — 

“ Nam, fiierit quicumquc loquax, is sanguine natam. 

Is Venerem e rapido sentiet esse mari.’’* 

[Dati then suggests th(3 reading of rahido in the last line and dis- 
cusses the subject in six folio pages, with passages from Catullus, 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace, Seneca, Claudian, Homer, Tasso, &c.; and 
then proceeds as follows] : 

I communicate to you these considerations of mine, sure of 
being excused, and. kindly advised by your exquisite learning in 
such matters as I submit, urgently begging you to pardon me if 
excess of affection, the sense of being so long without you, and our 
great intimacy, have made me exceed the limits proper for a letter. — 
It is an extreme grief to me that the convulsions of the kingdom 
have disturbed your studies ; and I anxiously await your Poems, 


1 ** Hard law of Love ! but, however 
unjust, it must be kept, because it 
reaches from heaven to earth, universal, 
eternal.” 

• s “8o it seemed ^ood to Venus; 
whose pkanure it is, in savaj^e jest, to 
bind unlike forms and minds in a brazen 
yoke of union.” 


3 *^Ah that there should be ashes from 
the torture of a lover, though faithful ! 
So Venus wills it, the ocoan-born, a 
cruel doity.” 

* “ For whosoever is indiscreet with 
his tongue « he shall feel that Venus 
was born of blood and came from the 
rapid sea.” 
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in which I believe I shall have large room for admiring the 
delicacy of your genius, even if I except those which are in 
depreciation of my Eeligion, and which, as coming from a friendly 
month, may well be excused, though not praised. This will not 
hinder me from receiving the others, conscious as I am of my own 
zeal for freedom. Meanwhile I beg Heaven to make and keep you 
happy, and to keep mo in your remembrance, giving me proofs 
thereof by your generous commands. All friends about me send 
you salutations and very affectionate respects. 

Your most devoted, 

Florence, 1st Nov. 1647. Carlo Dati,^ 

Circumstanced as Milton was when he received this letter, 
he can hardly have been in a mood to respond sufficiently to 
its minute and overllowing dilcil autism o. The amiability and 
polite affectionateness, percep>tiblc even yet through the 
dilettantism, may have been pleasant to him ; and he may 
have noted the subtle and delicate expression of sympathy 
with his domestic unhappiness which seems to be conveyed 
in the passages quoted, as if by accident, from Petrarch, 
Horace, Chiabrera, and Tibullus. Dati may have been there 
replying to that portion of Milton’s letter in which he had 
vaguely iiiLiinated his private melancholy in being doomed 
to unfit companionship ; or he may have heard more parti- 
cular rumours in Florence of Milton’s marriage-mishap ajid 
its consequences. At all events, there is no trace of any 
answer by Milton to this long ei)istle from Dati, or of any 
poetical contribution sent l)y him, as Dati had requested, to 
the exequies Of the interesting Eovai. 

About the time when Milton should have been ans>vering 
Dati’s epistle, enclosing the requested tribute to the memory 
of liOvai, and also the exquisite comments which Dati ex- 
pected on his quotations from Petrarch, Horace, Chiabrera, 
and Tibullus, his occupation, we find, was very different. 
“ April, 1648, J. M, Nine of tJie Psalms donu into Metre, 
wherein all hut what is in a different character arc the very 

1 Tlie original of this letter is in the Milton Papers. To Mr. Marsh’s kind- 
possession of Mr. J. Fitchelt Marsh of ness 1 owe the transcript from which I 
Warrington, who has printed facsimiles have made ilio translation; and t|||9 
of the opening and closing words i “A /r words within brackets, describing the 
Jllmo. tSitf. iiio. Miltoni, Londraf and omitted portion in the middle, are Mr. 

JJevotiiio. Carh Daii") in his Marsh’s own. 
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words of the Text tramlaied from the Original ; ” such is the 
heading prefixed by Milton himself to the Translations of 
Psalms LXXX. — LXXXVIII. which are now included among 
his Poetical Works.^ Through some mornings and evenings 
of that month, therefore, we can see him, in his house in 
High Holborn, with the Hebrew Bible before him, making it 
his effort to translate, as literally as possible, these nine 
Psalms into English verse. On looking at the result, as it 
now stands among his Poems, with Hebrew words printed 
occasionally in the margin, and every phrase for which there 
is not a voucher in the original printed carefully in italics, 
one has little difficulty in perceiving one of the motives of 
Milton in this metrical experiment. It was his knowledge of 
the interest then felt in the chance of some English metrical 
version of the Psalms that should supersede, for popular pur- 
poses and in public worship, the old version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. Rous's version, with amendments, had been recom- 
mended by the Westminster Assembly, and approved by the 
Commons (antd, 425) ; the Lords were still standing out for 
Barton’s competing version (anf^, 512) ; other versions were 
in the background, but had been heard of. In these circum- 
stances, might not a true poet, attending to all the essential 
conditions, and especially to the prime one of exactness to 
the Hebrew original, exhibit at least a specimen of a better 
version than any yet offered ? 

Unfortunately, if this was Milton’s intention, it cannot be 
said that he succeeded. By all the critics it is admitted that 
his version of those Nine Psalms is inferior to what we should 
have expected from him ; nor is it, I think, the mere prejudice 
of habit that leads those that have been accustomed to one 
particular revision of Rous’s version — that which has been 
the Scottish authorized Psalter since 1650 — to prefer Psalms 
LXXX. — LXXXVIII. as there given, rude though the 
versification is, to the Translations of the same Psalms pro- 
posed even by Milton. Something of this impression may 
have prevailed even in 1648, if, as is likely enough, Milton 

* The heading stands so in the Second Edition of Milton's Miificellaneous Poems, 
published by himself in 167S. 
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took the trouble of showing his translations to some who 
were interested in the question of the new Psalter, and 
wavering between Eous's and Barton’s. On the faith of dates, 
however, there is another interest to us now in these careful 
translations by Milton of Psalms LXXX. — LXXXVIII. in 
April 1648. Why did he choose those particular Psalms ? 
Not for metrical experiment only, but also because their 
mood fitted him. He needed the strong Hebrew of those 
Psalms himself, and he drank it in afresh from the text that 
he might reproduce it for himself and others. Petrarch, Ti- 
bullus, Horace, Chiabrera ! silence all such for the time, and 
let the Hebrew Psalmist speak ! Thus (Psalm LXXX.) ; — 

“ Turn us again ; thy grace divine 
To us, O God, vouchsafe ; 

Cause thou thy face on us to shine, 

And then we shall be safe.” 

Or again, with reference to the dangers then gathering round 
Parliamentary England (Psalm LXXXIIL) : — 

“ For they consult with all their might, 

And all as one in mind 
Themselves against thee they unite, 

And in firm union bind. 

The tents of Edom, and the brood 
Of scornful Ishmael, 

Moab, with them of Hagar’s blood 
That in the desert dwell, 

Gebal and Ammon, there conspire, 

And hateful Amalec, 

The Philistims, and they of Tyre, 

Whose bounds the sea doth check. 

With them great Asshur also bands, 

And doth confirm the knot ; 

All these have lent their armed hands 
To aid the sons of Lot. 

Do to them as to Midian bold 
That wasted all the coast, 

To Sisera, and, as is told. 

Thou didst to Jabin’s host. 

When at the brook of Kishon old 
They were repulsed and slain. 

At Endor quite cut off, and rolled 
As dung upon the plain.” 
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Or perhaps, with closer personal reference, such lines as tliese 
(Psalm LXXXVII.) 

‘‘ The Lord shall write it in a scroll 
That ne’er shall ho outworn, 

When He the nations doth enroll, 

That this man there was born : 

Both they who sing and they who dance 
With sacred songs are there ; 

In thee fresh brooks ainl soft streams glance, 

And all my fountains clear. 


MILTON THROUr.Tl THE SErOND CIVIL WAR: IITS PERSONAL 

INTEREST IN IT, AND DELICHT IN THE ARMY’S TRIUMPH : 

HIS SONNET TO FAIRFAX, 

Wliile these translations were being written, there was the 
ominous rumour of the Engagement between the Scots and 
the King in the Isle of Wight, terrifying all men’s minds 
with the prospect of a S(?con(l Civil War. We have seen 
what effects tliis prospect had on the English l^arliament — 
how the resolute mood of the winter of l()47-8 was changed 
into a mood of timidity; liow negotiations with the King 
were again talked of ; how the Presbyterians recovered from 
tlieir temporary submission to tlie Independents, and began 
to turn on them rather than on the King ; how, in order to 
repudiate the Bepublican sentiments appearing in the Army 
and elsewhere, the Commons pledged themselves to a con- 
tinuance of Koyalty and the House of Lords, and, in order 
to please the Eiiglisli I*resbyteriaiis and the Scots, the two 
Houses passed at length the tremoiidous Ordinance against 
Heresies and Blasphemies, making the least of them punish- 
able with imprisonment and the graver punishable with 
death. This last Ordinance, passed May 2, 1648, the very 
day before the meeting of the Tliird Provincial Synod of 
London in Sion College, must have given great satisfaction to 
that body, but may well have spread alarm through general 
society. Beyond a doubt, most of those persons who had 
been dennuneecl ns notorious heretics and l)laspliemers in the 
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Sion College manifesto of the preceding December were, by 
this Ordinance, liable to death if they did not recant. With 
due zeal on the part of the prosecution, nothing could have 
saved from the scaflbld such of Milton’s co-heretics as Biddle, 
Paul Best, the anonymous Mortalist R 0. (Ptichard Overton, 
or Clement Wrighter?), or even perhax^s John Goodwin. 
Milton’s particular heresy not being specifically named in the 
Ordinance, it would have been more difficult to apj)ly it to 
him ; but, if the terrible Presbyterian discipline which the 
Ordinance favoured were once imposed upon London, there 
would have been ingenuity enough to include Milton some- 
how among those worthy of minor punishment. 

The comfort was that, before the Ordinance could come 
into real effect, before the terrible Presbyterian discipline it 
promised could be set up, the Second Civil War had to be 
fought through. How would that war end ? Would it end 
in a triumph of Presbyterianism in hypocritical reconciliation 
with Koyalty ; or, despite the ugly mustering of forces in all 
parts of England to aid Duke Hamilton and his Scottish 
invasion, would it end, after all, in the triumph of that 
little English Army of Tndependents and Sectaries which had 
always beaten before, and might now, though distrusted and 
discountenanced l)y its own masters, prove once more its 
matchless mettle ? With what anxiety, through May, June, 
July, and August 1648, must Milton, with myriads of other 
Englishmen, have revolved these questions ! With wliat 
anxiety must he have watched Fairfax’s movements round 
London, his preliminary smashings of the Eoyalist Insurrec- 
tion in Kent and Essex, and then the concentmtion of his 
efforts (June 12) on the siege of Colchester ! With what 
anxiety must he have followed Cromwell into Wales, heard 
of his doings against the insurgents there, and then of his 
rapid march into the north (Aug. 3 — 10), to meet the invading 
Scottish Army under Duke Hamilton ! But 0 the relief at 
last! O the news upon news of that glorious month of 
August 1648 ! Hamilton and the Scots utterly routed by ^ 
Cromwell in the three days’ battle of Preston (Aug. 17 — 19) ; 
Colchester at last surrendered to Fairfax (Aug. 28) ; the 
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Prince of Wales a fugitive back to Holland with his useless 
fleet (Aug. 28) ; the little English Army of Independents and 
Sectaries once more everywhere the victor, and the Parliament 
and the Presbytery-besotted Londoners ruefully accepting 
the victory when they would have been nearly as glad of a 
defeat ! Xo fear now of any very violent execution of the Ordi- 
nance against Heresies and Blasphemies, or of a Presbyterian 
discipline of absolutely intolerable stringency 1 The Army 
and the Independents were once more supreme. 

The sole piece of Milton’s verse that has come down to 
us from the time of the Second Civil Wai is an expression of 
his joy at its happy conclusion. It is in the form of a Sonnet 
to Fairfax. The Sonnet is generally printed with the mere 
heading " To the Lord General Fairfax ; ” but in the original 
in Milton’s own hand among the Cambridge MSS. one reads 
this heading through a line of erasure : “ On ye Lord Gen. 
Fairfax at ye seige of Colchester'* This assigns the Sonnet to 
the end of August, or to September, 1G48. 


“ Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praise, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud that daunt remotest kings, 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 

Victory home, though new rebellions raise 
Their Hydra-heads, and the false Nortli displays 
Her broken League to imp their serpent wings : 
O 3 'et a nobler task awaits thy hand. 

For what can War but endless war still breed, 
Till Truth and Right from Violence be freed, 
And public Faith cleared from the shameful brand 
Of public Fraud 1 In vain doth Valour bleed, 
While Avarice and Rapine share the land.” ^ 


Tlirough the later months of 1648 Milton’s heart must have 
been wholly with Fairfax and the other Army-chiefs, as he 


1 For obvioua reasons Milton could 
not print this Sonnet in the Second or 
1673 Edition of his Minor Poems. It 
was fir-f jyjphid hy Pkiljjpn at the end 



of his Memoir of Milton prefixed to the 
English translation of Milton’s State 
Letters in 1604 ; and Toland inserted 
it in his Life of Milton in 1608. 
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saw them driving things, cautiously at first, but more and 
more boldly by degrees, into the exact course marked out 
by this Sonnet. Their very professions were that, having 
finished the war and crushed the Hydra-heads of the new 
rebellions, they must and would proceed to the yet nobler 
task of preventing future wars, by freeing Truth and Right 
once for all from Violence, and clearing the public Faith of 
England from the brand of j)ublic Fraud. Hence, from 
September to December, the adoption by the Army of that 
peculiarly intrepid policy which has been described in our 
last chapter. Though the I^arliament began their new 
Treaty with the King in the Isle of Wight, there were 
significant signs from the first that the Army regarded the 
Treaty with utter disdain ; as the Treaty proceeded, regiment 
after regiment spoke out, each with its manifesto calling for 
justice on the King, and otherwise more or less democratic ; 
and so till the Army rose at last collectively, issued its great 
Remonstrance and programme of a Democratic Constitution 
(Nov. 16), dragged the King from his unfinished Treaty at 
Newport to safer keeping in Hurst Castle (Dec. 1), and itself 
marched into London to superintend the sequel (Dec. 2). 
Nominally in the centre of all this was the Lord General 
Fairfax, with Ireton as his chief adviser. Cromwell had not 
yet returned from his work in the north. 


BIRTH OF Milton’s second child: another letter 
FROM CARLO DATI. 

In the very midst of these thrilling public events there 
inserts itself a little domestic incident of Milton’s life in 
Holborn. Oct. 25, 1648, his second child was born, two years 
and three months after the first. This also was a daughter, 
and they called her Mary after her mother. From that date 
on to our limit of time in the present volume we have no 
distinct incident of the Holborn household to record, unless 
it be the receipt of another letter from Carlo Dati. Although 
VOL. HI. Y Y 
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the amiable young Italian had received no answer to his last* 
of Nov. 1647, there had meantime reached him, by some slow 
conveyance, those copies of the I^tiii portion of Milton's 
published volume of Poems which had been promised him 
as long ago as April of the same year. Tins occasioned tlie 
following letter : — 


Iflnw, Sig. e Pron Osso [literally, Most Illustrious Sir and Most 
Honoured Master,” but the phrase is merely one of custom]. 

As far back as the end of List year I replied to your very 
courteous and elegant letter, thanking you afiectionafcoly for the 
kind remembrance you are i)lea 8 ed to entertain of me. I wrote, as 
I do now, in Italian, knowing my language to be .so dear and 
familiar to you that in your mouth it scarcely appears like a foreign 
tongue. Since then I have received two copies of your most erudite 
Poems, and there could not have reached me a more welcome 
gift ; for, though small, it is of infinite value, as being a gem from 
the treasure of Signor John Milton. And, in the words of 
Theocritus : — 

i} fxeyaXa \dpuj 

lojpw fvV dXiy^f TTuyra ripidvra rci Trap* 

Great grace may he 

111 a slight gift : all from a friend is precious.” 

I return you therefore my very best thanks, and pray Heaven to 
put it in my power to show my devoted appreciation of your merit. 
There are some pieces of news which I will not keep from you, be- 
cause I am sure, from your kindness, they will be agreeable to you. 
The most Serene Grand Duke my master has been pleased to appoint 
me to the Chair and Lectureship of Humanity in the Florentine 
Academy, vacant by the death of the very learned Signor Giovanni 
Doni of Florence. This is a most honourable office, and has always 
been held by gentlemen and scholars of this country, as by Poli- 
ziano, the two Vettori, and the two Adriani, luminaries in the 
world of letters. Last week, on the death of the Most Serene 
Prince Lorenzo of Tuscany, uncle of the reigning Grand Duke, I 
made the funeral oration ; when it is published, it shall be my care 
to send you a copy. I have on hand several works, such as, please 
God, may lead to a better opinion of me among my learned and 
kind friends. Signor Valerio Chimentelli has been appointed by 
his Highness to be Professor of Greek Literature in Pisa, and there 
are great expectations from him. Signors Frescobaldi, Coltellini, 
Francini, Galilei, and many others unite in sending you affectionate 
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salutations ; and I, as under more obligation to you than any of the 
others^ remain ever yours to command. 

[No signature, but addressed on the outside, 

AlC Illmo. Signor e Froh 0^, 

II Signor Giovanni Miltonic Londra?^ ^ 

Florence, Dec. 4, 1648. 


While this letter was on its way to Milton, and possibly 
before it could have reached him, there had enacted itself, 
close within his view in High Holborn, that final catastrophe 
of a great political drama the boom of which was not to stop 
within the British Islands, but was to be heard in Italy itself 
and all the foreign world. 


1 The Italian of this letter is printed 
in the Appendix to Mr. Mitford’s Life 
of Milton prefixed t«> Pickering’s edition 
of Miltoii a Works, and was comnunii- 
oated, I believe, by the late Mr. Watts 
of tho British Museum from the orig^inal 
in that collection. It is doubtless tho 
copy which Milton received. — Of tho 
Doni mentioned in tho letter, as Dati’s 
redecesaor in tho chair of Belles 
ettres at Florence, we had a glimpse 
Vol. I. p. 74d. Ho died, Mr. Watts 
says, in Dec. 1647, and left to Dati tho 
charge of publishing his works. Fres- 
cobaldi, Coltellini, and Francini are 
already known (Vol. I. 725-9) ; tho 
Galilei mentioned is not tho gi-eat 
Galileo, who had died in 1642, but his 
natural son Vincenzo Galilei, also a 
man of talent. As we take leave of 


Dati at this point, for some time at 
least, I may quote an interesting sen- 
tence, respecting one of his intentions 
in later life, from the notices of him in 
Salvini’s Fasti Consolari delV Accadeviia 
Fiorentina (1717) : ‘'He had particu- 
larly in view the publication of tho 
‘ letters which he had received from 
‘ various literary men, such as John 

* Milton, Istuic V ossius, PaganinoGau- 

* denzio, Giovanni Rodio, Valerio 
‘ Chimentelli, and Nicolas Heinsius : 
‘ from the last he had a very largo 

* number. When ho died, Jan. 11, 
1676, a few months after Milton, he 
had not fulfilled this intention ; but it 
is likely, as we have seen p. 655), 
that there has survived from among 
his papers only the one letter of Milton 
to him which Milton himself published. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE TWO HOUSES IN THE GRASP OP THE ARMY : FINAL EFFORTS 
FOR THE KING: PRIDE’s PURGE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES — THE 
KING BROUGHT PROM HURST CASTLE TO WINDSOR ; ORDINANCE 
FOR HIS TRIAL PASSED BY THE COMMONS ALONE : CONSTITUTION 
OP THE COURT — THE TRIAL IN WESTMINSTER HALL; INCIDENTS 
OP THE SEVEN SUCCESSIVE DAYS ; THE SENTENCE — LAST THREE 
DAYS OF CHARLES’S LIFE .* HIS EXECUTION AND BURIAL, 

In taking the King out of the Isle of Wight, and lodging 
him for a time in the solitary keep of Hurst Castle on the 
Hampshire coast, the Army had proclaimed their intention 
of bringing him to public justice, and it was that they might 
compel this result that they had marched into I/jndon with 
Fairfax at their head. As they desired that the proceedings 
should be regular, they had resolved that the two Houses 
of Parliament, or at least one of them, should conduct the 
business. 


THE TWO HOUSES IN THE GRASP OF THE ARMY; THEIR FINAL 
EFFORTS FOR THE KING; PRIDE’S PURGE AND ITS CONSE- 
QUENCES. 

Here was their difficulty. On Dec. 2, 1648, when the 
Army took possession of London, there were nineteen Peers 
present in their places in the House of Lords : viz. the Earl 
of Manchester, as Speaker ; the Earls of Pembroke, Eutland, 
Salisbury, Suffolk, Lincoln, Mulgrave, Middlesex, Stamford, 
Northumberland, and Nottingham ; Viscount Saye and Sele ; 
and Lords Howard, Maynard, Dacres, Montague, North, 
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llunsdon, and Berkeley. From such a body the Army could 
not hope much. Three or four of them might be reckoned 
on as thorough-going ; but to most a crisis had come which 
was too terrible. Ah ! had they foreseen it six years before, 
had they then foreseen that their own order and all the 
pleasantness of their aristocratic lives would go down in the 
contest to which they were lending themselves, would their 
choice between the two sides have been the same ? To have 
sat on through those six years, a mere residuary rag of the 
English Peerage, at variance with the King and the vast 
majority of their own order; to have figured through the 
struggle as nominally the superior House, but really the mere 
ciphers of the Commons ; to have had to throw all their 
aristocratic dignity and all their permissible conservatism at 
last into the miserable form of partisanship with a despotic 
Presbyterianism and zeal for the suppression of Sects, 
Heresies, and Independency: — here was a retrospect for men 
of rank, men of ambition, men of pride in their pedigrees ! 
And now to have an Army of these Independents, Sectaries, 
and Heretics, holding them by the throat, and prepared to 
dictate to them the alternative of their own annihilation or 

their assent to a deed of horror ! Such being the position 

of the Lords, how was it with the Commons ? In that 
House about 260 members were still giving attendance, or 
were at hand to attend when wanted. On the 2nd of December 
there were 232 in the House. A staunch minority of these 
were Independents in league with the Army ; but the decided 
majority were men of the Presbyterian party, full of regrets 
at the failure of tlie Treaty of Newport, but ready to resume 
negotiations with the King on the basis of the terms offered 
him in that Treaty, or indeed now on any other basis on 
which there could be agreement. Detestation of the Army 
was, therefore, the ruling feeling in this House too ; but the 
detestation was mingled with dread. With regiments at 
their doors, with regiments posted here and there on the 
skirts of the City, all alert against any symptom of a rising^ 
of the Presbyterian Londoners, they could not hope now for 
any chance of seeing the Army overmastered for them by 
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the only means left — ^popular tumult and a carnage in the 
streets. All that the Commons could do^ therefore, was to be 
sullen, and offer a passive resistance.^ 

It was on Monday the 4th and Tuesday the 5th of Decem- 
ber that the attitude which the two Houses meant to take 
towards the Army was definitely ascertained. On the first of 
these days, the news of the King’s removal to Hurst Castle 
having meanwhile arrived, there was a fierce debate in the 
Commons over that act of the Army, the Presbyterians pro- 
testing against its insolency," and at length carrying, by a 
majority of 136 votes to 102, a Eesolution that it had been 
done “ without the knowledge or consent ” of the House. On 
the same day the House proceeded to a debate, continued all 
through the night, and till nine o’clock next morning, on the 
results of the Treaty of Newport. The Presbyterian speakers, 
such as Sir Eobert Harley, Sir Benjamin Eudyard, Harbottle 
Grimstone, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, and Clement Walker, con- 
tended that the King’s concessions were satisfactory; the 
negative was maintained by a succession of speakers, among 
whom were the two Vanes. The Presbyterians, having ori- 
ginally put the question in this form, “ Whether the King’s 
Answers to the Propositions of both Houses be satisfactory,” 
did not risk a division on so wide an issue, but thought it 
more prudent to divide on the previous question, Whether 
this question shall now be put.” Having carried this in tlie 
negative by 144 to 93, they were enabled to shape the ques- 
tion in this likelier form, “That the Answers of the King to 
the Propositions of both Houses are a ground for the House 
to proceed upon for the Settlement of the Peace of the King- 
dom ; ” and it was on the question in tliis form that the 
debate was protracted through the night of the 4th and into 
the 5th. The most extraordinary incident of the debate on 
the 5th was the appearance made by Prynne. He had been a 
member of the House only a month, having taken his seat 
for Newport in Cornwall on the 7th of November; and he now 


1 Lords and Commons Journals of vious month. There were tliirteen 
Dec. 2, 1648; and Kecords of Divisions divisions in that month, showing an 
in Commons Journals through the pre- attendance ranging from 80 to 261. 
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came forward, the poor indomitable man, with a speech of 
vast length and most elaborate composition, in favour of that 
sovereign whose reign had been to him of all men ruinous 
and horrible. With his face mufHed to hide the scars of 
liis old mutilations by the hangman’s knife, he stood up, and, 
after a touching recitation of all that he had suffered, de- 
nounced the Army and its outrages on Parliamentary freedom, 
expounded his views of Presbyterianism and right constitu- 
tional government, and pleaded earnestly for a reconciliation 
with Charles. His speech, if it was actually delivered as it 
is printed, must have occupied four or five hours in the 
delivery ; but one must suppose he gave only part of it and 
reserved the rest for the press. He was heard, he says, with 
great attention, and had the satisfaction not only of pleasing 
his own party, but also of making converts. At one time or 
another during the debate there had been, he says, as many 
as 340 members present; but many of these had been wearied 
out by the long night-sitting. Accordingly in the final vote 
on Tuesday morning there were 129 for the affirmative in the 
question, and only 83 for the negative : i.e. in a House of 212 
there Avere three-fifths for a reconciliation Avith the King, 
and two-fifths for complying with the Army and bringing 
the King to justice. The concurrence of the Lords with the 
majority in the Commons Avas a matter of course. It was 
given the same day, nem, con., Manchester being in the chair, 
and only fourteen other Peers present. By way of tempering 
the Avhole result as much as possible, a Committee was 
appointed by the Commons to wait on Fairfax and his officers 
that afternoon, with a vieAV to “ the keeping and preserving a 
good correspondence ” between Parliament and the Army.' 

1 Commons and Lords Journals of have been so large in delivery as it is 
the days named ; Clement Walker’s in print. Yet that it must have l>een 
Hist, of Indep. Part. II. pp. 28, 29 ; very large appears not only from 
and Pari. Hist. III. 1117 — 1239. Of Prynne’s own account, but also from 
these 92 closely printed columns of the Walker’s, who says : “ This he held on 
Pari. Hist. 80 are taken up with a “ the affirmative with so many strong 
reprint of Prynno’s speech, as published and solid reasons, arguments, and 

by him.self in the end of Jan. 1048-9. precedents both out of Divinity, Law, 

The editor remarks on the fact that, “ History, and policy, and with so clear , 
with the exception of Clement Walker, a confutation of the opposite argu* 
none of the contemporary writers men- ment, that no man took up the buck- 

tion Prynno’s speech at all. This con- “ lera against him.” 
firms the supposition that it cannot 
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The Army had their own plan for bringing about a ** good 
correspondence,” and they put it in operation on the two fol- 
lowing days, Dec. 6 and 7. Not troubling themselves with the 
Lords — who met for mere form on each of these days (only 
seven present on the first and eight on the other) — they ap- 
plied their plan to the Commons. It consisted in what was 
called Pride’s Purge, the style of which was as follows : — 
On the morning of the Gth, when the members were going 
into the House, they found all the entrances blocked by two 
or three regiments of soldiers, under the command of Colonels 
Pride, Hewson, and Sir Hardress Waller. Every member, as 
he came up, was scrutinized by these armed critics, and espe- 
cially by Colonel Pride, who had a list of names in his hand, 
and some people about him to point out members he did not 
know. If a member passed this scrutiny, they let him in ; 
if not, they begged him not to think of taking his place in 
the House, and, if he persisted, hauled him back, and locked 
him up in one of the empty law-courts conveniently near. 
Mr. Prynne, who made a conspicuous resistance, was locked 
up in this way ; Sir Eobert Harley, Sir William Waller, Sir 
Samuel Luke, Sir Eobert Pye, General IMassey, Clement 
AValker, Sir Simonds D’Ewes, Sir Benjamin Eudyard, and 
others and others, including even Nathaniel Fiennes, who had 
shown momentary weakness, were similarly disposed of ; till 
at length the members who had presented themselves were 
sifted into two divisions — a goodly band regularly within the 
House, and forty-one fuming outside as prisoners in the 
law-courts. Messages passed and repassed between the two 
divisions, and the House made some faint show of protest 
and of anxiety for the release of tlie arrested. Any decided 
motion to this effect, however, was prevented by a communi- 
cation to the House from Fairfax and his General Council of 
Officers. Colonel Ax tell and some other officers, being ad- 
mitted, announced the message verbally, and it was subse- 
quently presented in writing by Colonel Whalley. Under 
the name of " Humble Proposals and Desires,” this paper 
reminded the House of their former votes for expelling and 
disabling Denzil Holies, General Massey, and the rest of 
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the Presbyterian Eleven impeached by the Army in 1647, 
and demanded that these members, irregularly and scan- 
dalously re-admitted to their places, should be again ex- 
cluded and held to trial. It farther demanded that about 
90 members, alleged to have been more or less in complicity 
with the Scots in their late invasion of England, should be 
disabled ; it prayed for an immediate repeal of the Votes on 
which the Treaty of Newport had proceeded, and of the Vote 
of the previous day for reliance on that Treaty ; and it begged 
all truly patriotic members to form themselves visibly into a 
phalanx, apart from the others, that they might be counted 
and. known. In fact, the message not only adopted Pride's 
rough measure of that day as authorized by the whole Army, 
but represented it as only a friendly interposition, doing for 
the House in part wliat the House must be anxious to do 
more fully for itself. So the afternoon passed, the forty-one, 
still remaining in durance, visited by various persons who 
had Fairfax's or Pride's permission, and especially by Hugh 
I'eters. He took a list of their names, discoursed with them, 
released Iliidyaid and Fiennes, and promised the rest that 
they should be removed to fit quarters for the night in Wal- 
lingford House. As night came on, however, and Walling- 
ford House was not available, they were taken, under guard, 
to a common victualling-house near, jocularly called Hell; 
and here, some of them walking about, and others stretched 
on benches and chairs, or on the floor, in two upper rooms, 
they spent the night reading and singing psalms to God." 
Next day there were again requests from the House to Fair- 
fax for their release. It could not be granted ; but tliey were 
marched through the streets to better accommodation in two 
Inns in the Strand, called the Swan and the King's Head. 
Meanwhile Pride's watch at the doors of the House had been 
effectively continued. There ^vere several new arrests on the 
7th ; many members, not arrested, were forcibly turned back ; 
and many more, among whom was Denzil Holies, kept 
prudently out of the way. Altogether, the number of th^ 
arrested was 47, and that of the excluded 96. It was a 
purgation quite suflicient for the Army’s j)urpose. This was 
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proved by a vote actually taken in the House on tlie 7th, after 
the purgation was complete. ''The question being pro- 
pounded, That the House proceed with the Proposals of the 
Army,” it was carried by 50 to 28 that the question should 
bo put and the Proposals proceeded with. As most of the 
minority in this division withdrew in consequence, the 
House was reduced from that moment to just such a tight 
little Parliamentary body as the Army desired.^ 

Cromwell was again among them. He had returned to 
town on the evening of the 6th, and he was in his place in 
the Commons on the 7th, receiving the thanks of the House, 
through the Speaker, for his “ very great and eminently faith- 
ful services ” in Wales, Scotland, and the North of England. 
He had not been concerned in the design of Pride’s Purge, 
and the business was half over before his arrival in town ; 
but he quite approved of what had been done, and said he 
would maintain it. The younger Vane, on the other hand, 
had been so staggered by tlie proceeding that he had with- 
drawn from the scene, to avoid further responsibility.^ 

For a fortnight after Pride’s Purge, the two Houses, 
reduced now to such dimensions as might suit the Army’s 
purpose, went on transacting various business. The attend- 
ance in the Lords had dwindled to live, four, and even to 
three, raised on one occasion to seven. In the Commons the 
attendance does not seem to have ever exceeded 50 or 60. It 
is in the proceedings of this House, of course, that one sees 
the steady direction of affairs towards the end prescribed by 
the Army. Tliere were all kinds of items of employment 
during the fortnight, including orders about the Navy, orders 
in mercantile matters, discharges of some of the secluded 
and imprisoned members, votes condemning those who con- 
tinued contumacious and had ventured on protests in print, 
receptions of petitions and addresses of confidence from 
various public bodies, and attendance by such as chose on a 
special Fast-day Sermon preached by Hugh Peters. But 

* Lords and Commons Journals of compilation of contomporaiy accounts), 
days name<l ; Rush w. VI f. 1353— 1356 ; * Commons Joumnis, Deo. 7: Pari. 

Pari. Hist. III. 1*210-1249 (a careful Hist. JU. 1*246; and Godwin, HI. 31. 
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through these miscellaneous proceedings one notes the main 
track in such votes as these : — Dec. 12, Vote for repealing all 
former votes and acts condoning the faults of Denzil Holies 
and the rest of the impeached Presbyterian leaders, and 
on the same day a Vote declaring the re-opening of a Treaty 
with the King in the Isle of Wight to have been dis- 
honourable and apparently destructive to the good of the 
kingdom ; Dec. 13, A farther Vote, in compliance with the 
Army’s Proposals, disowning entirely the Treaty in the Isle 
of Wight, and repealing the Vote of the previous week for 
proceeding to a settlement on tlie grounds supplied by the 
King’s Answers in that Treaty ; Dec. 23, Eesolution, ‘‘ That it 
“ be referred to a Committee to consider how to proceed in a 
“ way of justice against the King and other capital offenders, 
and that tlie said Committee do present their opinions 
thereupon to the House with all convenient speed.” The 
Committee so appointed consisted of 38 members of the 
House, among whom were St. John, Wliitlocke, Skippon, Lord 
Grey, Lord Lisle, Sir Henry Mildmay, Pennington, and Henry 
Marten.^ Cromwell was not of the Committee, and some of 
those put upon it were not likely to attend. Indeed, though 
tlie Itcsolutioa jjassed without a division, the reluctance of 
some who were present had appeared in the course of the 
debate. They argued that there was no precedent in History 
for the judicial trial of a King, and that, if the Army were 
determined that Charles should be punished capitally, the 
business should be left to the Army itself as an exceptional 
and irregular power. 


THE KING BROUGHT FROM HURST CASTLE TO WINDSOR: ORDI- 
NANCE FOR HIS TRIAL PASSED BY THE COMMONS ALONE; 
CONSTITUTION OF THE COURT. 

Some days before the Eesolution of Dec. 23 was adopted 
by the Commons, the Army had taken steps for bringing the^^ 

' Loixls and Jt)unials from Dec. 8 to Dec. 23 ; Pari. Hist. 111. 1247 — 

1253 ; Wliitlocke, Dee. 23. 
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King nearer to London, to abide the issue. He had been in 
Hurst Castle for about a fortnight, rather poorly lodged in 
the old apartments of the keep, and complaining of the fogs 
that rose from the salt-water marshes around, with their beds 
of ooze and sea-kelp. His amusement had been in the sight 
of the passing ships, in his daily walk along the narrow neck 
of shingle connecting the castle with the mainland, and in 
the companionship of his select attendants in the evenings, 
when the drawbridge was up, the guard set, the woodfires 
blazing indoors, and the candles lit. He had brought with 
liim from Newport fourteen personal attendants in all, in- 
cluding his two gentlemen of the bedchamber, Mr. James 
Harrington (afterwards known as the author of Oceana) and 
Mr. Thomas Herbert. Both these gentlemen, though their 
principles and connexions were originally Parliamentarian, 
had, in the course of their long attendance on the royal 
captive, contracted a respectful affection for him. Harring- 
ton, indeed, had been speaking out so openly in praise 
of his Majesty’s conduct in the Newport Treaty, and of the 
talent he had shown in his debates with the Presbyterian 
divines, that those who were in charge had thought it unsafe 
to let him remain in the service. He had therefore been 
dismissed, and the duty of immediate waiting on the King 
had been left entirely to Mr. Herbert. 

It was at midnight on the IGth or 17th of December that 
this gentleman, asleep in the little room he occupied next to 
the King’s chamber, was roused by hearing the drawbridge 
outside let down, and some horsemen enter the Castle. Next 
morning he found that the King had heard the noise too, and 
was curious to know the cause. Mr. Herbert went out to 
inquire, and came back with the information that Major 
Harrison had arrived in the night. Nothing more was said 
at the moment, and the King went to prayers ; but later in 
the day the King seemed very much discomposed, and told 
Herbert that Harrison was the very man against whom he 
had most frequently received private warnings. He had 
never, to his knowledge, seen the Major, but he had heard 
much of the wild enthusiasm of his character ; and, if assas- 
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sinatioii were intended, and this man were to be the agent, 
^vhat likelier place than the lonely sea-keep where they then 
were? To relieve his Majesty’s mind if possible, Mr. Herbert 
went out to make faither inquiries. He soon returned with 
the intelligence that the jiurpose of Harrison’s visit was to 
arrange for his Majesty’s removal to Windsor Castle. Nothing 
could be more agreeable to the King than the prospect of 
“leaving the worst to enjoy the best Castle in England;” 
and all fear vanished. 

After two nights. Major Harrison left the Castle myste- 
riously as he had come, and without having seen the King or 
spoken to any of his attendants. He had made the necessary 
arrangements, and the actual removal of the King was to be 
superintended by the same Colonel Cobbet who had managed 
his abduction from the Isle of Wight. This officer, amving 
two days afterwards, formally announced his business ; and, 
his Majesty being very willing, there was no delay. Passing 
along the spit of land from Hurst Castle to Milford, they 
found a body of horse there waiting ; and, under this convoy, 
they rode inland through Hampshire, gradually leaving the 
sea behind. By a route through the New Forest and past 
Itomsey, they reached Winchester, where they made some 
stay, the Mayor, Aldermen, and Clergymen of the City, and 
many of the gentry round, coming in dutifully to pay their 
respects. Thence to New Alresford, and so to Farnliam in 
Surrey. It was on the road between these two towns that 
they passed another troop of horse drawn up in good order, 
which immediately closed up in the rear and went on with 
them. The King was particularly struck with the appearance 
of the commander of this troop, a man gallantly mounted, 
with a velvet montero on his head, a new buff-coat, and a 
crimson silk scarf round his waist, who, as the King passed 
at an easy pace, saluted him splendidly “ alia soldado,'* and 
received a gracious bow in return. Inquiring of Mr. Herbert 
who he was, the King was greatly surprised to learn he was 
the dreadful Major Harrison. He looked a real soldier, th^^ 
King said, and, if there might be trust in men’s fiices, was not 
the man to be an assassin. On arriving at Farnham, where 
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they spent the night in a private house, tlie King took care to 
pay considerable attention to Harrison. Standing by the fii e 
before supper, in a large wainscoted room full of people, he 
singled out Harrison at the other end, beckoned him to come 
up, took him by the arm, and led him to a window-recess, 
where they conversed for half an hour. Apparently Har- 
rison’s words were not so satisfactory as his looks. He 
disowned indignantly any such design against the King as 
had been imputed to him, but added something to the effect 
that great and small alike must be subject to Law, and that 
Justice could pay no respect to persons. The King, who 
had never yet brought himself to imagine the possibility of 
his public trial in any form, saw no particular significance in 
Harrison’s words, but thought them “ affectedly spoken,” and 
broke off the conversation. He was very cheerful at supper, 
greatly to the delight of his suite. Next day, taking Bagshot 
on the way and dining at Lord Newburgh’s h()use there, they 
arrived at Windsor, and were received by Colonel Whichcot, 
the officer in command. It was the very day, Saturday Dec. 
23, on which the Commons had apj^ointed their Committee 
for considering the means of bringing the King to justice, and 
the Committee were holding their first meeting in West- 
minster that afternoon. The news had probably not yet 
reached Windsor, or it remained unknown to the King. He 
took up his abode in his royal apartments in the Castle; 
and the next day, as he paused in his Sunday walk round 
the exterior, he looked with no especial anxiety Loiidonwards, 
but rejoiced once more in the view of the Thames flowing 
by Eton, and the far expanse of hill and valley, villages and 
fair houses, noble even in its wintry leaflessness and the dull 
gloom of the December air.^ 

Christmas-week having passed, and the Committee for 
justice on the King having had several meetings, the Com- 
mons, on the 1st of January 1648-9, passed a Resolution 
and an Ordinance. The Resolution was “That, by the 
^fundamental laws of this kingdom, it is Treason in the 


1 Herbert’s Memoirs, 126 — 145; Rushwortli, VII. 1371 ; Par). Hist. III. 1251. 
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King of England for the time being to levy war against the 
Parliament and Kingdom of England;” the Ordinance was 
one beginning " Whereas it is notorious that Charles Stuart, 
tlie now King of England,” and ending with the appointment 
of a High Court of Justice for the Trial of the King, to consist 
of about 150 persons named as Commissioners and Judges 
expressly for the purpose. Eive Peers were named first on 
this Commission; then Chief Justices Ptolle and St. John 
and Chief Baron Wylde ; then Fairfax, Cromwell, Ireton, and 
many more members of the Commons and Army Officers ; 
but a considerable proportion of those named were Lawyers, 
Aldermen, and Citizens, not members of the House. Any 

twenty of the Commissioners were to be a quorum. On 

the following day (Jan. 2), the Eesolution and Ordinance 
having been sent up to the Lords for their concurrence, there 
was a scene of agony in that House. As many as twelve 
Peers had mustered for the occasion, including four of the five 
whom the Commons had named first in the dreadful Com- 
mission. Unanimously and passionately all the Peers present 
rejected both liesolution and Ordinance, the Earl of Denbigh 
declaring he would be torn in pieces ratlier than have any 
share in so infamous a business,” and the Earl of Peixibroke, 
who came nearest to neutrality, saying he “ loved not busi- 
nesses of life and death.” Having hurled this defiance at the 
Commons, the Lords were powerless for more, and adjourned 
for a week. 

It was a week of rapid action and counter-defiance by 
the Commons. Not a few of the feebler spirits^ indeed, had 
taken leave of absence. Whitlocke, for one, had gone into 
tlie country. The Clerk of the House, Mr. Elsyng, had 
feigned ill-health and resigned. Nevertheless, with a tem- 
porary substitute to do Mr. Elsyng’s duty, the House pushed 
on. Jan. 3, they sent two of their number to inspect the 
Journals of the Lords and ascertain formally the proceedings 
of that House on the preceding day. When these were 
reported, some were for impeaching the twelve Peers as 
co-Delinquents with the King. To the majority, however, 
such a course appeared quite unnecessary ; it was enough to 
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declare that, as the Lords would not concur, the Commons 
would act without their concurrence. Jan. 4, after a debate 
with locked doors, this momentous Eesolution was passed : 

That the Commons of England in Parliament assembled do 
“ declare, That the People are, under God, the original of all 
'"just power; and do also declare. That the Commons of 
England in Parliament assembled, being chosen by and 
representing the People, have the supreme power in this 
'' nation ; and do also declare. That whatsoever is enacted, or 
“ declared for law, by the Commons in Parliament assembled 
“ hath the force of a law, and all the People of this nation are 
“ concluded thereby, although the consent and concurrence of 
“ the King, or House of Peers, be not had thereunto.” The 
Ordinance for a High Court of Justice for the King’s trial 
had meanwhile been re-introduced, with the omission of the 
five Peers, the three Judges, and some other reluctant 
persons named in the original Ordinance, and with tlie 
addition of two eminent lawyers not there named ; so that 
Fairfax, Cromwell, and Ireton now stood at the top of a 
total list of 135 judicial Commissioners. Hurried through the 
proper three stages, tliis Bill became law by the authority of 

the Commons alone, Jan. 6. On the 9th of January, when 

the Peers re-assembled after tlieir adjournment, seven being 
present, they made a faint attempt to recover inlluence. 
Tliey sketched out an Ordinance to the effect that whatsoever 
King of England should in future levy war against the Par- 
liament and the Kingdom should be guilty of Higli Treason, 
and they appointed a Committee to prepare such an Ordinance. 
At the same time, ignoring the virtual abolition of their 
House by the Commons, they endeavoured to renew commu- 
nications between the two Houses in tlie usual manner, by 
sending a message about various matters of mere ordinary 
business that had been pending between the two. This led to 
a curious proof that even in the thoroughgoing body that now 
constituted the Commons there was still a difference between 
^most thoroughgoing and moderately thoroughgoing. There 
was first a division on the question whether the messengers 
from the Lords should be received at all ; and, while 31 voted 
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for admitting them, a minority of 18, with Henry Marten and 
Ludlow for their tellers, voted iVo. Then, after the mes- 
sengers had been received and had delivered their message, 
it was debated whether they should be dismissed with the 
customary answer that the House would reply in due course 
by messengers of their own. Out of 52 present, 19 voted No 
(Ireton one of the tellers), and 33 voted for keeping up the 
usual courtesy. But, though a majority were thus for treat- 
ing the Lords as still extant, practically the whole House was 
in the same ultra-democratic temper. That very day, for 
example, on the report of a Committee, orders were given for 
the engraving of a new Great Seal, with instructions that on 
one side there should be a map of England and Ireland, wdth 
the Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, also the English and Irish 
arms, and the words '‘The Great Seal of England: 1648,’' 
and on the reverse a representation of the House of Commons 
sitting, and the motto "In the First Year of Freedom by 
God’s blessing restored: 1()48.” The deviser of these em- 
blems w^as the Eepublican Henry ■Marten.^ 

Not even yet did Charles realize the extent of liis danger. 
Well-treated at Windsor, and allowed the liberty of walking 
on the terrace and in the grounds, he had kept up his spirits 
wonderfully, and had been heard to say he " doubted not but 
within six months to see peace in Phigland, and, in case of 
not restoring, to be righted from Ireland, Denmark, and other 
places.” Even after information of the proceedings of the 
Commons and their rupture with the Lords had reached him, 
he scouted the idea of the public trial which was threatened. 
They dared not do such a thing ! At the utmost, he expected 
that the Commons might venture to depose him, confine him 
in the Tower or elsew here, and call upon the Prince of Wales, 
or perhaps the Duke of York or the Duke of Gloucester, to 
assume the succession ! 

Meanwhile the Court appointed to try the King had met 
to constitute itself. Formal proclamation of its authority 


1 Lords and Commons Journals of Whitlocke under dates given, 
days named; Rushworth, VII. 1379 et 2 Herbert’s Memoirs, 145 — 156;Whit- 
; Pari. Hist. HI. 12.0.3 - 125S ; loeke. H. tSS. 
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and of its business had been made in various public places 
in London; and, in a series of meetings, held in the Painted 
Chamber in Westminster, preliminaries liad been arranged. 
Not so many as half of the Commissioners appointed by tlie 
Ordinance seem to have attended at any of these meetings. 
Fairfax, avIio was present at the first fJan. 8), recoiled 
then and there, and never went back.^ For President of 
tlie Court, with the title Lord High President,'’ there was 
chosen John Bradshaw, one of the lawyers added in the 
second form of the Ordinance, to make up for tlie omission 
there of the three Judges from tlie regular Law-Courts who 
had been appointed in the first Ordinance, hut had been 
excused, lie was over sixty years of age; had been eminent 
for some time in his profession ; and liad recently been one 
of a group of lawyers raised to tlie serjeantcy, with a view 
to their promotion to tlie Bench. As counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, four lawyers, not on the Commission, wme appointed, 
one of them John Cook, ami another tlie learned Dutchman 
Dr. Dorislaus. Although these jirrangements had been made 
before the 12th of January, aiiotlier W(‘ek elapsed before 
the Court was ([uite ready. The vaults umhu’ the Painted 
(Jhamber, which was to be the ordinary place of meeting of 
the Court, when not sitting in WestminstiT Hall for the 
open trial, had to be searched and secured against any 
attempt of the (Liy Fawkes kind; a bullet-proof hat, it is 
said, liad to be made for Bradsha\v ; the Hace and Sword 
of State had to be brought from their usual repositories; &c. 
'Die two Houses of l*arliainent meanwhile met from day 
to (lay, four or five Peers still keeping up the pretence 
of their corporate existence, and about 50 Commoners 
transacting this or that Imsiness as it happened, without 
the least reference to the Peers. Prynne, from his coii- 
finerncnt in the King’s Head Tavern in the Strand, had 
issued a defence of the King in the form of A Brief Mernenfn 

1 In Notes and Queries for July 0, to show which of them really took part 
1872, Mr, William J. 'J’homs gave a in tho business thus assigned them, 
carefully prepared list of the 135 persons and to what extent, and which of them 
named King’s Judges by tho Second abstained wholly or withdrew before 
Ordinance for the 'rrial, so i)rinted as the close of tho proceedings. 
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to the Present Unparliamentary Jnncto ; and a good deal of 
the time of the Commons was taken up with notices of this 
pamphlet and votes for the prosecution of its author.^ 


THE TRIAL IN WESTMINSTER HALL: INCIDENTS OF THE SEVEN 
SUCCE.SSIVE DAYS : THE SENTENCE. 

On Friday, Jan. 19, Charles was brought from Windsor in 
a coach, guarded by a body of horse under Harrison's com- 
mand, and conveyed through Brentford and Hammersmith 
to St. James’s Palace. That same night he was removed to 
Wliitehall ; and, on tlie afternoon of Saturday the 20th, he 
was taken tlience to Cotton House, adjoining Westminster 
Ifall. Tliis great liall, used for Strafford’s trial, had now 
l)eeii fitted up for the King’s, and the High Court of Justice 
were already assembled in it, waiting their prisoner. Brad- 
shaw was in the chair, and sixty-six more of the Commis- 
sioners were present. Among them were Cromwell, Ireton, 
Henry ^Marten, Edmund Ludlow, General Hammond, Lord 
Grey of Groby, scu'eral Baronets and Knights, Colonels 
hbver, HeAvson, Robert Lilburne, Okey, Pride, Hutchinson, 
Purefoy, Sir Hardress Waller, and Whalley, with Major 
Harrison, Alderman Pennington of Imidon, and three 
l)ari*isters. The hall was crowded with spectators, both 
on the lloor and in the galleries ; and order was kept 
by a guard of red-coats under Colonel Axtell. As the 
Court was forming itself, there had been a rather startling 
interruption by a woman's voice from one of the galleries. 
It was that of Lady Fairfax, who had gone in indignant 
j'uriosity, and, on hearing her husband's name read in 
the Commission, called out loudly to this effect, ‘‘ He is not 
here, and will never be ; you do him wrong to name him." 
This interruption was over, and the Court composed, when 
Charles was brought in by Colonel Hacker, and a select 
guard of ofticers armed with halberts. The Serj can t-at- Arms 

^ Riishworth, VII. 1380-1304; Lords and Commons Journals; and Godwin’s 
Hist, of the Commonwenlth. II. 6‘21 ai\d 664 668. 
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receiving him, and preceding him with the mace, he was con- 
ducted to the bar, where a chair of crimson velvet had been 
set for him. Some of his own servants followed him and 
stood round him. He looked sternly at tlie Court and at 
the people in the galleries ; then sat down, keeping on liis 
hat; then stood up, and turned round to look at tlie soldiers 
and the multitude; then sat down again, still with his !iat on. 
He was now face to face with his judges. He looked at 
them carefully, and recognised about eight as personally 
known to him.^ 

The proceedings of the Trial will be best exhibited in 
the following condensed account of the particulars of each 
day 


JSaturdai/f Jan, 20 : — The President, in a brief address to the 
King, informed him of the business on wliich the Court had mot, 
and called on him to hear the Charge against him. Solicitor Cook, 
standing within the bar, on the King’s right, tlien began to state 
the Charge, but was interrupted by the King, who held out a stick 
which he had in his hand, and laid it softly twice or thrice on the 
Solicitor’s shoulder, bidding him stop. Bradshaw having interfered, 
the Solicitor continued his statement, and delivered in his Charge in 
writing, which Bradshaw called on the Clerk of the Court to read. 
Charles again interrupted, and continued to interrupt ; but, Brad- 
shaw telling him that lie would be heard afterwards if lie had any- 
thing to say, the document was at length read. It accused Charles 
Stuart, King of England, of having “ traitorously and maliciously 


* Rush worth, VII. 1394 — 1399, and 
Herbert, 150 — 161. It is strang-o to 
tind some jioints of contradiction be- 
tween those two trustworthy accounts. 
Herbert, after apparently implying that 
the King had bwn brought from Wind- 
.sor to 8t James’s d the 19th, makes 
his removal from St. James’s to White- 
hall occur on that day. Rushworth 
brings him to St. Jarno.s’s exactly on 
the 19th, and removes him to Whitehall 
next morning. Again, Herbert makes 
the King conveyed from Whitehall to 
Cotton floiiso in a sedan or close 
chair,” and describe.s the walk through 
the posted guards, along King Street 
and Palace Yard, adding that only ho 
himself was allowed to go with tho 
King that way ; whereas Rushworth 
says that the King was brought to 
Cotton House from Whitehall by water, 
** guarded by musketeers in boats.” 
Rush worth’s accounts, wntten at tho 


moment, ouglit to be more accurate in 
.such p.'irticiiiars, and especially in dates, 
than Herbert’s, written from recollec- 
tion ; but Horbei-t can hardly lia^ o been 
wrong in tho matter of the sedan chair. 
Perhaps, while tho King went in such 
a chair, Herbert accompanying him, 
most of tho King’s servants went by 
water. — For tho names of all the sixty- 
seven King’s Judges jiroscnt on tho first 
day of tho Trial see Mr. Thoms’s list 
in iVotejf and Qaerun, July 6, 1S72. Tho 
figure 20 there appended to a name 
intimates presence that day. — Among 
those of tho 135 appointed Judges who 
did not attend on that day or on any 
subsequent one, and thereioro must bo 
supposed to have agreed with Fairfax 
in disowning the entire business, we 
may note Skippon, Sir Arthur ilasclrig. 
Sir William Breroton, Dosborough, 
Lainbort, Ovei’ton, Ixinl Lisle, anfl Al- 
genion Sidney. 
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levied war against the present Parliament and the People therein 
represented and it supported the Charge by a recitation of specific 
acts of the Kiug done in the First Civil War from June 1642 to 
1646, and again more generally of acts done in 1648 before and 
during the Second Civil War. Charles had smiled often as the 
Charge was read ; and, when the President at the close asked what 
answer he had to give, bogged to know by what authority he had 
been brought thither. He had been in treaty with Parliament in 
the Isle of Wight ; he had been forcibly taken thence ; he saw no 
Lords present ; the crown of England was hereditary and not 
elective ; in whose name was this Court held ] “ In that of the 

Commons of England,” Bradshaw replied ; and there ensued a 
skirmish between him and the King on the question of authority, 
which Bradshaw ended by adjourning the Court till Monday at ten 
o’clock. 

Monday y Jan. 22 : — After a consultation in the Painted Chamber, 
the Court met in Westminster Hall, seventy members present, and 
answering to their names. The skirmish between Bradshaw and 
the King was renewed : Bradshaw requiring the King's Answer to 
the Charge “ either by confessing or denying,” and the King refusing 
the Court’s jurisdiction, not for his own sake alone, he said, but “for 
the freedom and liberty of the people of England,’* imperilled by the 
assumption of the Court’s legality. “Sir, I must interrupt you,” 
said Bradshaw; “which I would not do, but that what you do is not 
agreeable to the proceedings of any Court of Justice.” No Court, 
he said, could permit its own authority to be questioned ; the King 
must not go out into such wide discourses ; he must give a punctual 
and direct answer. No such answer would the King give ; he 
would have law and reason for his being in that place at all. “ Sir, 
“ you are not to dispute our authority,” again interrupted Bradshaw; 
“ you are told it again by the Court : Sir, it will be taken notice of 
“ you that you stand in contempt of the Court, and your contempt 
“ will be recorded accordingly.” The King “ did not know how a 
King might bo a delinquent by any law he ever hoard of but any 
Delinquent might put in a demurrer. And so on and on for a con- 
siderable time, the Clerk of the Court reading out the Resolution of 
the Court that the King should give his answer, and the King still 
insisting on giving reasons why ho would not. “ Serjeant, take 
away the prisoner,” said the Lord President at last ; and the King, 

still talking, was removed to Cotton House. He left in writing, 

for subsequent publication, the reasons he wanted to state to the 
Court that day. The chief of them was that no earthly power could 
justly call a King to account. Ho quoted, as Scripture authority, 
Eccles. viii. 4 : “ Where the word of a King is, there is power ; 
and who may say unto him. What dost thou 1 ” But he appealed 
also to the Law and Custom of England. 

Tuesday, Jan, 23 ; — The Court again met in Westminster Hall, 
63 Commissioners present. Solicitor Cook moved that, the King 
having refused to plead cither Guilty or Not Guilty, the rule for 
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Bucli castes of contumacy should be applied to him, his refusal 
taken pro confesso, and judgment pronounced. Tlie I.ord Pre- 
sident, calling the King’s attention to this inotion, ollered him 
another opportunity of pleading, which ho used only to return to 
the discourses of the two previous days. Clerk, do your duty ! ” 
said Bradshaw at last. “Duty, Sir!” exclaimed the King ; and, the 
Clerk having again read out a paper requiring the King’s positive 
answer to the Charge, and the King still refusing, “Clerk, record 
“the default,” said Bradshaw, “and, gentlemen, you that took 
“ charge of the prisoner, take him back again.” Tliat night, like 
the preceding, was spent in Cotton House. 

Wediiesdat/y Jan, 24, and Thursday, Jan. 25 : — No public meetings 
of the Court in Westminster Hall on these days : but more private 
sessions in the Painted Chamber for the purpose of receiving the 
depositions of witnesses, — the Court having determined that, though 
not obliged to that course, they would adopt it for their own satis- 
faction. Accordingly there were examined more than thirty wit- 
nesses from various parts of England — “ W. C., of Patrington in 
Holderness, in the county of York, gentleman, aged 42 “ W. B., 

of Wixhall, in the county of Salop, gentleman “ H. H., of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon in Warwickshire “ E. L., of Cotton in Notting- 
hamshire, tiler;” “J. W., of Boss in Herefordshire, shoemaker;” 
“ S. L., of Nottingham, maltster, aged 30 years “ A. Y., citizen 
and barber-surgeon of London, aged 29 “ H. G., of Gray’s Inn, 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman Ax. Ac. They deposed 
to various acts of the King seen by themselves, from the setting up 
of his standard at Nottingham onwards. Papers in the King’s own 
hand, or by his authority, were also produced and read. Finally, 
the Court, “ taking into consideration the whole matter,” resolved 
to proceed to sentence on the King as “a tyrant, traitor, and 
murderer,” and as “ a public enemy to the Commonwealth of 
England.” 

Friday, Jan, 26 : — A private sitting of the Court in the Painted 
Chamber, in which the Sentence was drafted, agreed to, and 
ordered to be engrossed. 

Saturday, Jan, 27 : — First another private meeting in the 
Painted Chamber to settle the procedure of the Court for the day, 
and give President Jlradshaw instructions for his behaviour in any 
contingency that might arise, one of them being that ho “should 
hear the King say what he would before the sentence, and not 
after.” Then, about one o’clock, an adjournment to full state in 
Westminster Hall. The Lord President was now robed in scarlet, 
and there were 67 Commissioners present. The Court having 
been opened, Charles, whose presence had not been niquired on 
the three preceding days, was brought in. As ho wont to his ])laco, 
the soldiers in the Hall called out “Justice,” “Justice,” and 
“ Execution ! ” till the Court commanded silence. Tlie King, in 
his usual posture, with his hat on, immediately began to speak. The 
President told him he would have liberty to do so, but must hear 
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the Court first. After some farther attempts to speak then, the King 
submitted ; and Bradshaw, reminding him of what had passed in 
the first three meetings of the Court, related the subsequent action 
of the Court, and their conclusion on the whole matter, and called 
' upon him to say anything he pleased in bar of judgment, provided 
it were in his own defence, and not in renewed challenge of the 
Court’s jurisdiction. With difficulty keeping olf tlie forbidden 
topic, Charles dwelt on the dangers of a hasty sentence, and urged 
a special request which ho had reserved for the occasion. It was 
that, before sentence was read, he should bo permitted to have a 
conference with the Lords and Commons in the Painted Chamber. 
Bradshaw, though he gave it as liis opinion that tlie request only 
tended^ to delay, and was in fact a farther declining of tlie juris- 
diction of the Com t, yet announced that the Court would withdraw 
to consider it. There was therefore a private consultation for half 
an hour in the Court of Wards, the King meanwhile being re- 
moved from the Great Hall. When the Court had returned 
thither, and the King had been brought back, Bradshaw intiniatcd 
that the consultation had been forniA only, that the request 
could not be granted, that tlie Court must jiriiceed to sentence. 
There was another jiainful altercation, the King pressing his 
request for delay, and seeming to hint he had some important 
proposal to make to the Lords and Coumions (abdication in favour 
of the Ihinco of Wales, it was afterwanls guessed) ; and Bradshaw 
trying to stop him. At length, the King ceasing to interiupt, 
Bradshaw^s words took continuous form fur a minute or two in 
that kind of address which a Judge makes to a capital criminal 
before passing sentence. “ Make an 0 yes,” he said in conclusion 
to the officers, “and command silence while the Sentence is read.” 
The Clerk then read out the sentence as it had been engrossed on 
})arehineiit, as follows : — Whereas the Commons of England in Far- 
Uament, A'c. [a statement of the purpose of the Court, an insertion 
of the Charge against Charles, and a record of his refusal to plead 
and the conse([ueiit i)roceedings of the C.’oiirt], this Court doth 
adjudge that he the said Charles Stuart j as a Tyrant^ Traitor , 
Murderer j and a Public Enemy^ shall he put to death by the severing 
of his head from his hodt/F The President then said, “The 
sentence now read and published is the act, sentence, judgment, 
and resolution of the whole Court whereupon all the Com- 
missioners stood up, to express their assent. “ His Majesty then 
“ said. Will you hear me a word. Sir 1 J^rcsulent : Sir, you are not 
“ to be heard after the sontoiice. King : Ko, Sir ? President : 

“ No, Sir, by your favour, Sir. Guard, withdraw your prisoner. 
'^King: I speak after sentence, by your favour, Sir; I may 
“ speak afu*r sentence, over. By your favour, hold [the guard, one 
“ must suppose, now hustling round Charles], The sentence, Sir — ^ 
“ I say, Sir, I do — 1 am not suffered to speak: Expect what justice 
“other people will have.” As he passed out with the guard, there 
were again cries from the soldiers of “Justice,” “ J ustice,” and some 
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brutes among ibem puffed their tobaccO'Smoke in front of him, and 
threw their pipes in his waj. Ue was taken to Whitehall and 
thence to St. James’s.^ 


LAST THREE DAYS OF CHARLES’S LIFE: HIS EXECUTION AND 

BURIAL. 

The last two days and three nights of Charles’s life were 
spent by him in the utmost possible privacy. From tlie first 
day of his trial, by an order of the Commons, procured by 
the intercession of Hugh Peters, he had been allowed to liave 
Dr. Juxon, ex-Bishop of London, constantly in attendance 
upon liim ; and there was a fresh order continuing thi.s favour 
after the sentence. Except Juxon and the faithful gentle- 
man of the bedchamber, Thomas Herbert, the King did not 
desire company ; and it was a relief to him when, on the 
remonstrances of these two with Hacker, that officer desisted 
from his intention of placing two musketeers on guard in his 
chamber.- 

On the evening of the 27tli, tlie day of the sentence, the 
King’s nephew, the Prince Elector, who had special permis- 
sion to see him, came for the purpose, accompanied by the 
Duke of Kichinond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of 


i Abridged mainly from llii.sliWortb’.s 
collection of accounts in iJO folio pages 
(VII. 13^5 — 1425). TliO of 

the King’s judges who were present in 
Westminster Hull on tho 27th, when 
the sentence was pronounced, are to be 
reg.'i?’dcd as the men most resolute in 
the business, the committed Regicides. 
Two of these ((icorgo Fleetwood and 
'J’homas Way to) eume in at the last 
moment, not having attended any of 
the previous meetings of tlie Court 
from the beginning of the Trial on tho 
20tli. On tho other hand, some nine or 
ten who had l>con present on one, two, 
or even all of the three previous public 
days of tlio Trial (tho 20th, 22ini, ainl 
2.5rd), had drop^ied off before tho .sen- 
tence ; among whom I note Alderman 
Isaac Pennington, lie had lieen pre- 
sent all tho throe previous days ; but 
^ could not reconcile nirnself to tlio con- 
clusion. Of the sixty-seven who did 
reconcile themselves to it, ns 

] reckon, aic fon.-picuou- for their un- 


swerving steadiness throughout the pn)- 
ceedings, never having missed a day in 
their attondanee from the 20th to tho 
27th inclusively. Among these are 
Bradshaw, Cixjmwoll, Iroton, Marten, 
Cciieral Hammond, Ludlow, Lord Grey 
of Groby, .Sir .John Danvers, Pride, 
Puref»»y, Howson, Hutchinson, Robert 
Lilburno, Okoy, Sir Hardress Waller, 
WhuJley, Harrison, Sir M. Livesey, and 
’J’hoiims Scott. .Several of those, how- 
ever, who had missed one or even two 
of tho days of tho Trial had done so 
accidentally, or for some reason of busi- 
ness, and not from Hinching. Finally, 
of the sixty-seven who wore present at 
tho sentoncG, and stood up wlion it was 
pronounceil to flignify their concur- 
rence, sevci'al were either actually re- 
luctant at tho time, or at all events 
afterwards wished people to believe 
that they wore. 

2 Commons .lournnls of the 20th ami 
the 27th, and Herbert, 182-'{. 
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Southampton and Lindsey, and some other noblemen. They 
had to be content with a message of thanks through Ilerbert, 
and went sorrowfully away. The .same evening there also 
arrived Mr. Henry Seymour, with a letter from the Prince of 
Wales, dated from the Hague a few days before. This mes- 
senger, having been admitted by Colonel Hacker, did see the 
King, and knelt passionately at his feet, while he read the 
letter, and returned some verbal answer. There then re- 
mained only Herbert and Juxon with the King ; but. as the 
night came on, Herbert was sent out on a message. He was 
to take a ring which the King gave him, an emerald between 
two diamonds, and deliver it to a lady living in CliannelEow, 
who would know what it meant. The night was very dark ; 
but Herbert, having got the pass-word from Colonel Tomlin- 
son, who was in command outside, made his way through the 
sentries to tlio house indicated. ! He saw the lady, and, on 
delivering the ring, received from her a sealed cabinet. It 
^vas a box of diamonds and other jewels, chiefly broken 
Georges and Garters, which had been deposited with the 
lady, who was the King's laundress and wife of Sir William 
W'lieeler. lleturning with it to St. James’s, Herbert found 
Juxoii just gone to his lodging near, and the King alone. 
Herbert slept that night in the King’s chamber, as he had 
done since tlie beginning of the trial, a pallet-bed having been 
brought in for the purpose by the King’s order, and placed 
near his own bed. As always, the wax-light in the silver 
basin was kept faintly burning.^ 

Of the next day, Sunday the 28th, there is nothing to 
record, save that in the morning the King opened the cabinet 
of jewels, and that the rest of the day was passed in heaving 
a sermon from Juxon on Komans ii. 16, and in private 
readings and devotions. Clement Walker, indeed, foists 
into this day a myth he had heard about a ceitain paper- 
book” tendered to the King by “some of the grandees of 
the Army and rarliameut,” offering him his “life and some 

^ Herbert, 170—178; and Wood’s in his published but witl» 

Aih. TV. 2S— 31. W’ood’s account was additional particulars, of which some 
derived from Horl>ert himself, and sub- are peculiarly intcrostiug. 

^stantially is the same as Herbert’s own 
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shadow of regality ” on conditions of such a portentous 
character, so “destructive to the fundamental Government, 
Eeligion, Laws, Liberties, and Properties of the People,'’ 
that his Majesty firmly refused them. Tlie air was full of 
such myths.^ 

On Monday, the 29th, the two royal cliildren then in Eng- 
land, the Princess Elizabeth, thirteen years old, and the Duke 
of Gloucester, a boy of eight, came to St. James’s to bid their 
father farewell. The Princess, as the elder, and the more 
sensible of her father’s condition, was weeping excessively ; 
the younger boy, seeing his sister weep, took the like impres- 
sion, and sobbed in sympathy and fright. He sat with them 
for some time at a window, taking them on his knees and 
kissing them, and talking with them of their duty to their 
mother, and to their eldest brother the Prince of Wales, who 
should be rightful King of England in long future years, 
when they would hardly rcmem]>er tlieir dead fatlier. lie 
distributed to them most of the jewels Irom the recovered 
casket ; and at last, when the time allotted tor the interview 
was over, and the door was opened from without, lie rose 
hastily, again kissed them and blessed tlieiii, and then turned 
about to hide his own tear.s, while they departed crying 
miserably.^ 


And what of surroii riding London, what of England, what 
of the three kingdoms, and the world beyond the sinis ? A 
King condemned as a Traitor and a Murdmer by a fraction 
of his subjects ; his children taking farewell of liini; his time 
on earth now measured by hours, and the hours by the ticks 
of a clock ; the hum close at hand of carpenters at work in 


1 Clement Walker’s Hist, of Imle- 
pcndency. Part II. 109, 110. 

* Herbert, 17S — 180. In one parti- 
cular there is a discrepancy between 
Herbert’s account of the two day.s ini- 
mediately succeedinj^ Cliarle.s’s sen- 
tence and the account found in ]lu.‘<h. 
worth and cithers. Herbert says that 
on Saturday, after the sentence, Charle.s 
was taken from We-t minster Mull back 
to Whitehall, “whence after two hour.s’ 
Apace he* wa;i removed to St. Janic.s’.*^.” 


Aecordiiij^ly it is at St. James’s, as in 
the text, that Herbert rej>resents 
Charles n.s pa.ssiiij^ the Saturday night 
and the Sunday and .Monday. In Uu.sh 
worth, on the other hand, the King 
remains at Whitehall through Saturday 
night and Sunday ; and it is not till 
Monday that ho is renievrd to St. 
James’s, where ho sees hi.s children. 
Herbert’s surely is the better autho- 
rity in this matter. 
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hideous, uunameable preparations ! Was there then to be no 
arrest, might there be no delay ? Would not the very stones 
of London rise and mutiny ; might not the land around, even 
if led but by popular fury, surge in to the rescue ; from 
beyond the seas might there not come execration sufficient, 
and some foreign voice to stop ? 

Nearly eight weeks, it is to be remembered, had elapsed 
since the Army had assumed the absolute political mastery 
by Priele*s Purge of the Commons ; and somewhat more than 
three weeks since the small stump of the Commons which 
they had fitted for their purpose had voted the Peers a farce, 
declared all power to reside in itself, and appointed the High 
Court of Justice for tlie Trial of the King. If there was to 
be interposition for Cliarles, from within Great Britain or from 
abroad, there had therefore been time for it before his Trial 
actually began, or at least before his Sentence. What liad 
been the appearances ? Among foreign powers and poten- 
tates a mere curious amazement, a feeling that the strange 
Islanders had gone mad, too mad to be meddled with : in 
Franco perliaps, wliore iMazarin had his own notions, 
even a pleasure in the sense of being unable to interfer^\. 
and a willingness to see the English fury bum itself out 
ill its own way. The French Ambassador in England bad, 
indeed, conveyed a letter from Queen Henrietta Maria, 
addressed to the Speaker of the House of Commons; but 
the House liad passed it by, and left it unanswered. 
Then, among the English loyalists abroad! Among 
of course, a phrenzy unutterable,— passionate pacings of 
rooms and courtyards in the foreign towns that (iiiartered 
tlieni ; wild clamours of grief wherever a few of them wore 
gathered together ; mingled sobbings, curses, prayers, gnash- 
ings of teeth, at the thought of wliat was ^mssiiig in the 
hoiue-islaiid beyond tlieir reach ! But what within that 
island itself? What of England and London ? The popula- 
tion, as w'e know, consisted of three sections — tlie iiumcrous 
Independents and Sectaries; the multitudinous Ih'cshy teriaiis 
and the suppressed and all but silenced Prelatists, or adherents 
of the old Chin ch of Eii<»land. What had been the from 
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these three sections ? Well, while petitions had come in to the 
Commons from the “ well-affected,'' i,e, the Independents and 
Sectaries, of various counties, praying for justice on Delin- 
quents of whatever rank, and therefore virtually adhering to 
the Army; while the Indej)endents of the City of London 
itself had bestirred themselves in the same sense, and, in spite 
of the opposition of the Lord Mayor and most of the Aider- 
men, had caiTied at a Guildhall meeting an Address from 
the Common Council to tlie Commons, which the Commons 
received with great form and much expression of thanks ; 
while all this had been done in the Army’s interest, there 
had been much fainter counter-demonstrations, from either 
the Prelatists or the Presbyterians, than might have been 
expected. The Prelatists, believing their interference would 
do harm, had remained in dumb horror : only Dr. John 
tJauden and Dr. Henry Hammond had ventured on pro- 
testations in the King’s behalf, addressed to Fairfax and 
the Army Council. The Presbyterians, having more lil)erty 
in tlie way of speech, had certainly not been silent. What 
indignation among them, what outcries, daring the last seven 
weeks, over the suppression of all legal authority, and the 
monstrous usurpation of power l)y the Army-Grandees and 
tlieir heretical adherents ! Among the Presbyterian multi- 
tudes of London there had been no protester in this sense 
more brave than Prynne. Whatever could be done with pen 
and ink, or by vehement verbal messages, in addition to his 
published llricf Memento, from his durance in the King’s Head 
Tavern, he hail done, and continued to do. Clement Walker 
was hardly less active. From the IVesbyterian Clergy of 
the City also, notwithstanding the exertions of Hugh Peters 
and others, in private conferences with them, to keep them 
from interfering, there did come voices of remonstrance. 
The Westminster Assembly, or what of the body then re- 
mained sitting, had signified their unanimous desire for the 
King’s release ; and forty-seven ministers, meeting at Sion 
College, had drawn up and signed a document, addressed 
to Fairfax, in which they protested most earnestly, in tlie 
name of Eeligion and general morality, and also of the Solemn 
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League and Covenant, against the usurpation of power by tlio 
Army and the violence intended to the King’s person. There 
had been manifestations to the same effect from Presbyterian 
ministers in various parts of the country, in wliich, it ap- 
pears, even some of the Independent ministers had joined. 
Finally, there was all Presbyterian Scotland. What of it ? 
Tlio Scottish Parliament had met in Edinburgh on the 4th 
of January, and had been greatly agitated by the news, 
recieived from the Earl of Lothian, Sir John Chiesley, and 
William Glendinning, then acting as Scottish Commis- 
sioners in London, “ how that above 160 members of the 
House of Commons were extrudit the House by the blas- 
phemous Army,’' and how there was no doubt but the King’s 
life was in peril. There had been an express to London in 
conseciuence, with instructions to the Commissioners to do 
their best, by every form of entreaty and remonstrance, to 
avert the dreaded catastrophe. Both before and during the 
Trial, accordingly, these Commissioners, aided by Mr. Blair 
and other Commissioners of the Scottish Kirk, had been 
going to and fro in London, reasoning, threatening, and im- 
ploring. Charles Stuart was King of Scotland ; the whole 
Scottish nation was loyal to ^lonarchy in him and in his 
race ; from all the pulpits in Scotland there were prayers for 
him, and forgiveness of his past errors in pity of his present 
state ; would the English nation dare, in defiance of all this, 
and in outrage of the League and Covenant, to put him to 
death ? ^ 

All this before the King's trial had actually begun, or at 
least before his sentence. And what now that the sentence 
had been pronounced, and Charles in St. James’s was making 
ready for his doom ? The Trial had been swift ; hardly more 
than the expectation of it can have reached foreign shores ; 
of the actual sentence many parts of England were yet igno- 
rant. Only at the centre, only in London itself, could there 
be interference at this last moment. To the last there were 


1 Commons Jounials,. Tan. 15, 1648-9; dcncy. Part II. 61 — 87 ; Balfour’s An- 
Neal’s Puritans, in. 490-6; Whitlocke, nals, III. 373 et seq,; Life of Robert 
Jan. 3 ; Walker’s Hisiory of Tndopen- Blair (Wodrow Society^, pp. 213~-215. 
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some efforts. After the sentence tlie jileadings and protests 
of the Scottish Commissioners became nearly frantic in their 
vehemence, the Presbyterianism of London too numb for 
farther expression itself, but speaking through tlie Scots. 
All to no effect. Nor was greater attention paid to the 
intercession of the only foreign Power tliat then made an 
effort to save Charles. The States-General of ITolland had 
sent over a special embassy for the purpose ; but, though the 
Ambassadors were in London on the 29th and were received 
that day with most ceremonious respect by the Commons as 
well as by the Lords, they knew that they had come on a 
vain errand. 

Why was all in vain ? For one very simple and yet 
very sufficient reason. At the centre of England was a will 
tliat liad made itself adamant, by express vow and delibera- 
tion beforehand, for the very hour which had now arrived^ 
and that, amid all entreaties and pleadings of men, women, 
classes, corporations, and nations, would go through with the 
business that had been begun. Ivelentings there were near 
the c(mtre, but not at the very centre. Fairfax had relented; 
Pennington had relented ; otliers who had taken part in the 
Trial had relented ; Vane, St. John, Skippon, Fiennes, leaders 
hitherto, had withdrawn from the work, and were looking on 
moodily ; there was an agony over what w’as coming among 
many that had helped to bring it to pass. Only some fifty 
or sixty governing Englishmen, with Oliver Cromwell in 
the midst of them, were prepared for every responsibility, 
and stood inexorably to their task. Theij were the will of 
England now, and they had the Army with them. What 
proportion of England besides went with them it might be 
difficult to estimate. One private Londoner, at all events, 
can be named, who approved thoroughly of their policy, and 
was ready to testify the same. While the sentenced King 
was at St. James's there were lying on Milton’s writing-table 
in his house in High Ilolborn at least the l}eginnings of a 
pamphlet on which he had been engaged during the King’s 
Trial, and in which, in vehement answer to the outcry of the 
Preslytorians generally, but with particular references also 
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to the printed protests of Prynne, the appeals of the Prelatists 
Hammond and Gauden, and the interferences of the Scots 
and the Dutch, he was to clefeiid all the recent acts of the 
Army, Pride's Purge included, justify the existing govern- 
ment of the Army-cliiefs and the fragment of Parliament 
tliat assisted tliem, inculcate Ilepuhlicaii beliefs on his 
countrymen, and prove to them above all this proposition: 

“ That It is Imvfvf, and hath hecn held so through all ages, for 

ang icho have the i^ou'cTj to call to account a Tyrant, or vneked 
** King, and, after due conviction, to depose and put him to 

death, if the ordinary Magistrate hare neglected, or denied to 
“ do itT Tlie pamphlet was not to come out in time to bear 
practically on the. deed which it justified; but, while the 
King was }ot alive, it was }>lanned, sketched, and in part 
written^ 

Actually on Monday, Jan. 29, while the Dutch Ambas- 
sadors w(;re having tludr audiences with the two Houses, the 
D(‘ath- Warrant was out, ns follows: — 

“At the High Court of Justice for the Trying and Judging of 
Charlfs 8tuart, King of England, January XX IX*^, Anno Dom. 
lots. 

“ Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is and standeth con- 
victed, attainted, and condennicd of .High Treason and other high 
Oiines, and sentence upon Saturday hist was pronounced upon him 
hy tills Court to be put to death by the severing of his head from 
his body ; of which sentence execution yet remaincth to be done : 
'I'liose are therefore to will and require you to see the said sentence 
execuited in the open street before Whitehall upon the morrow, 
])oing the Tliirticth day of this instant mouth of January, between 
tlie hours of Ten in the morning and Five in tlie afternoon of the 
said day, with full effect. And for so doing th^ shall be your 
sufhrient warrant. And these are to reipiire all Officers and 

^ Coinmoiis Journals, Jan. 22 anil wise. Rut .see lii.s ncconnt’ivj’ tho com- 
20; Lonls Journals, .Jau. 29; Rush- {losilion of the pniup^aet in»hi 3 />♦/. 

worfb, VUI. 142(3-7; Milton’s Tiuure Stc. Ho there says that the W)k iliil 

of Kinjfn tthU nuiI his thf. not come out till after the Kind’s ifetth, 

Xr. -'i’hat .Milton’s Tennre of Khujs nnil consequently haJ no direct influebcjo 

and ytiuf 'ntr.iii'a, Mioujudi not published in brinpn^ al)out that fact ; but thi* 
till after the Kiuj^’s death, ha<l been very statement, and the sentences which 

on band before, if not completed, might precede it, confirm what is said in the * 
bo inferred fnmi the painiJdet itself, text a« to the time when the pamphlet 
the language and of some parts was sehcined and begun, 

of which .'iro scarcely explicable other- 
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Soldiers and other the good people of this Nation to bo assist! n*. 
unto you in this service. Given under our hands and seals : — 


J 0. Bradshawe 
Tho. Grey 
O. Cromwell 
Edw. Whalley 
M. Livesey 
John Okey 
J. Danvers 
Jo. Bourchior 
H. Ireton 
Tho. Mauleverer 
Har. Waller 
John Blakiston 
J. Hutchinson 
Willi. Goffe 
Tho. Pride 
Pe. Temple 
T. Harrison 
J, Hewson 
Hen. Smyth 
Per. Pelham 


Ri. Deane 
Robert Tichborno 
H. Edwardes 
Daniel Blagrave 
Owen Rowe 
William Perfoy 
Ad. Scrope 
James Temple 
A. Garland 
Edm. Ludlowe 
Henry Marten 
Vint. Potter 
Wm, Constable 
Rich. Ingoldesby 
Will. Cawley 
J. Barkestead 
Isaa. Ewer 
John Dix well 
Valentine Wanton 
Simon Mayne 


Thos. Horton 
J. Jones 
John Moore 
Gilb. Millington 
( J. Fleetwood 
J. A lured 
Rob. Lilburne 
Will. Say 
Anth. Stapley 
Gre. Norton 
Tho. dial loner 
I'homas Wogan 
John Venn 
Gregory Clements 
•Jo. Downes 
Tho. Wayte 
I'lio. Scot 
Jo. Curew 
Miles Corbet. 


‘'To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Hunc’.s, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Phayre ; and to every of them.'^ ^ 


^ The ori^nal of this Warrant, a 
parchment eighteen inches wide and ten 
inches deep, is in tho possession of tho 
House of Lords, having Ijccii produced 
before that Iwdy by Colonel Hackor in 
1660, and then retained. Mr. William 
J. Thoms, who has minutcH inspected 
it, made it the subject of a curious and 
interesting inquiry in Xotes and 
July 6 and July 13, 1872. Ho observes 
that tho date of the Warrant itself, and 
the words ** upon Satui^lay last” for tho 
day of the sentence, are written over 
erasures and in a different hand from 
the rest, and that whe word Thirtietli ” 
for the day of execution i.s inserted in 
a space too largo for it ; and, for this 
and other reasons, ho arrives at tho 
conclusion that we see the flocument 
now in its second state, and that a 
good number of the signatures were 
not attached to it on the 29tli, hut had 
t^een attached to it on an earlier day 
when it wag in its first state. His con- 
jecture, on the whole, is that it had 
been expected, at the private meeting 
of the Court on Friday tho 26th, when 
the sentence was agreed upon, that it 
might be pronmiKced that aamo day, 
and er^rvted tho next day (Saturday 


the 2<th), and that a warrant to that. 
tTfuct had then been ilrawn np and 
signed ; htit tliat, this i<lea having been 
abandoned, for whatever reason, and 
the Honteneo not having been pro- 
nounced till Saturday, it was tliought 
bjttor, at tho meeting on Monday tlio 
29th, still to use the first Warrant witli 
its signatures, only with the dates 
altered, and with additional signatures 
then obtained, than to write out a 
fresh warraut an<l apply for secoml 
.signatures from absentees who had 

signed the first. It is noteworthy 

th.at, though of tho Com- 

missioners h.ad, as wo have seen, virtu- 
ally constituted themselves ** the Regi- 
cides” by being present in Westminster 
Hall on Saturday when the Sentonco 
was pronounced, and then standing up 
in assent to it, nine of these did not 
attach their names to tho Warrant. 
They were Francis Allen, Thomas 
Andrews, General Hammond, Eilmund 
Harvey, William Hoveningham, Cor- 
nelius Holland, John Lisle, Nicholas 
Love, and Colonel Matthew Tomlinson. 
Subtract those nine from the gixtg-eevev, 
and tlie number of the signers to tho 
Warrant ought to bo fifhj-evjht. But 
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In the King’s last hours lie had olTers of the spiritual 
services of Messrs. Calamy, Vines, Caryl, Dell, and other 
Presbyterian niinisters, and hardly had these gone wlien Mr. 
John Goodwin of Coleman Street came to St. James's, all by 
himself, with the like offer. They were all dismissed with 
thanks, the King intimating that he desired no other at- 
tendance than that of Bishoj) Juxon. Late into the 
of the 29th, accordingly, the Bishop remained with the King 
in private. After he had gone, Charles spent about two 
liours more in reading and praying, and then lay down to 
sleep, Mr. Herbert lying on the pallet-bed close to his. For 
about four hours he slept soundly ; but very early in the 
morning, when it was still dark, he awoke, opened the 

curtain of his bed, and called Mr. Herbert. The call dis- 

turbed Herbert suddenly from a dreamy doze into which he 
had fallen after a very restless night ; and, when he got up 
and w’as assisting the King to dress by the light of the wax- 
cake that had been kept burning in the chamber as usual, 
the King observed a peculiarly scared look on his face. 
Herbert, on being asked tlie cause, told his Majesty he had 
had an extraordinary dream. The King desiring to know 
what it was, Herbert related it. In his doze, he said, he had 
heard some one knock at the chamber-door. Thinking it 

they Who, then, is the nin«le this comparison, vouches that no 

ninth ? Oroniwcirs young kins- ditferenec can bo detected, and tluat 

man, Colonel Richard Tngoldsby, who, the name “ Rich. lngolde.si)y " in the 

though a member of the Court, had IVarrant “ is as bold aiul free as .signa- 
attended none of its meetings till pro- turo can be,” and could never have l)ceu 
wisely that of the 29th, the date of tlio written by a hand held by another's. 
Warrant. Here com e.s in Clarendon’s Ex uno omnea. In the liard straits that 
famous story, a distortion of some con- were coming eleven years hence, there 
voniont rigmarole of Ingoldsby’s own were to be othcr.s of the signers of the 
in later tiina.s. Ingoldsby, says Claren- Warrant, besides Ingoldsby, who A\oro 
don, always abhorring the action in to aver that they did it under com- 
his heart,” had piiri>oscly kept away pulsion, CromwcU and Henry Marten 
from every meeting of the Court, till, sitting besido each other, smearing 
chancing to look into the Rainted each other’s faces with ink in their fun, 
Chamber on the fatal 20th, he Ava.s and ovorV>earing the scrnpiilous with 
clutched by Cromwell, dragged to the jeers or threats. Tlio simple fact I 
table on which the Warrant lay, and believe to be (and this I do believe) 
compelled to sign it, Cromwell forcibly that Cromwell was anxious that the 
holding his hand and tracing the Icltei's Warrant should bo well signed, and 
for him, with loud laughter at the joke ! reasoned, or perhaps remonsti'ated, 
.More by token, as Clarendon reports with some waverors, as ho had done 
him, if his name on the Warrant were with young Hammond of the Isle of 
comparccl with what he had ever writ Wight in a similar case two months 
himself,” tho difference wtr.dd bo seen I before. Cromwell was nowin his lifticth 
Unfortunately, Mr. Thom.-*, who has year. 

VOL. llf. 3 A 
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might he Colonel Hacker, and not willing to disturb the 
King till he himself heard tlie knock, he liad lain still. A 
second time, however, the knock came ; and this time, he 
thought, his Majesty had heard the knock, and told him to 
open the door and see who it was. He did go to the 
door, and, on opening it, was surprised to see a figure 
standing there in pontifical habits whom he knew to be 
the late Lord Archbishoj) of Canterbury, Dr. Laud. He 
knew him well, liaving often seen him in his life. The 
figure said be had something to say to the King, and desired 
to enter. Then, as Herbert thought, the King having been 
told who it was, and having given permission, the Arch- 
bishop had entered, making a profound obeisance to the 
King in the middle of the room, a second on coming nearer, 
and at last falling on his knees as the King gave him his 
hand to kiss. Then the King raised him, and the two went 
to the window together, and discoursed there, Herbert keep- 
ing at a distance, and not knowing of what they talked, save 
that he noticed the King's face to be very pensive, and 
heard the Archbishop give a deep sigh. After a little they 
ceased to talk, and the Archbishop, again kissing the King's 
hand, retired slowly, with his face still to the King, making 
three reverences as before. The tliird reverence was so low 
that, as Herbert thought, the Archbishop had fallen pros- 
tiate on his face, and he had been in the act of stepping to 
help him np when he had been awakened by the King’s call. 
The impression ha<l been so lively that he had still looked 
about the room as if all had been real. — Herbert having 
thus told his dream, tlie King sai<l it was remarkable, the 
rather because, if Laud had been alive, and they had been 
talking together as in tlnj dream, it was very likely, albeit 
he loved the Archbishop well, he might have said something 
to him that would have occasioned his sigh. There was yet 
more conversation between the King and Herl)( rt by them- 
selves, the King selecting with some care the dress he was 
to w^ear, and especially requiring an extra nndor-garment 
b(*caur^e of the sharpness of the W(‘atlicr, Irst lie sliould shakaj 
from cold, and people should altri))Utc it to fear. While 
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tliey were still conversing, poor Herbert in sucli angnisli as 
may be imagined, Dr. Juxon arrived, at the precise hour the 
King had appointed the night before. 

An hour or two still had to elapse before the last scene. 
Charles arranged with Herbert about the distribution of some 
of liis favourite books, with some trinkets. His Bible, with 
annotations in his own hand, and some special accom[)anying 
instructions, was to be kept for the Prince of Wales ; a large 
silver ring-sundial of curious device was to go to the Duke 
of York ; a copy of King James's Work.s, with another book, 
was left for the Duke of Cloucester ; for the Princess 
Pllizabeth Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, Bishop Andrewes’s 
Sermons, and some other things. These arrangements made, 
the King was for an hour alone with Juxon, during which 
time he received the Communion. Then, Herbert having 
l)een re-admitted, the Bi.shop again went to prayer, and read 
the 27th chapter of .^latthew; wliicli, by a coincidence in 
wliich the King found comfort, chanced to be one of the 
lessons in the Kubric for that day. While they were yet 
thus religiously engaged, there came Colonel Hacker’s knock. 
Tliey allowed him to knot^k twice before admitting biin ; and 
then, entering with some trepidation, he announced that it 
was time to go to Whiteliall. The King told him to go 
forth, and h<i would follow presently. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morning (Tuesday, Jan. 30) 
when the procession was formeil, from St. James’s, through 
the Park, to Whitehall. With Bishop Juxon on his right 
liand, Colonel Tomlinson on his left, Herbert following 
close, and a guard of halberdiers in front and behind, 
the King walked, at his usual very fast pace, through the 
l*ark, soldiers lining the whole way, with colours flying and 
drums beating, and such a noise rising from the gathered 
crowd that it was hardly possible for any two in the pro- 
cession to hear each other speak. Herbert had been told to 
bring with him the silver clock or watch that hung usually 
by the King's bedside, and on their way through the Park 
the King asked wliat o’clock it was and gave Herbert the 
watch to keep. A rude fellow from the mob kept abreast 
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with the King for some time, staring at his face as if in 
wonder, till the Bishop had him turned away. There is a 
tradition that, when the procession came to the end of the 
Park, near the present passage from Spring Gardens, the King 
pointed to a tree, and said that tree had been jdanted by his 
brother Henry. Arrived at last at the stairs leading into 
Whitehall, he was taken, through the galleries of the Palace, 
to the bed-chamber he had usually occupied while residing 
there; and here he had some farther time allowed him for rest 
and devotion with Juxon alone. Having sent Herbert for some 
bread and wine, he ate a mouthful of the bread and drank a 
small glass of claret. Here Herbert broke down so com- 
pletely that he felt ho could not accompany tlic King to the 
scaffold, and Juxon had to take from him the white satin 
cap he had brought by the King’s orders to be put on at the 
fatal moment. At last, a little after twelve o’clock, Hacker's 
signal was heard outside, and Juxon and Herbert went on 
their knees, affectionately kissing the King’s hands. Juxon 
being old and feeble, tlie King helped him to rise, and then, 
commanding the door to be opened, followed Hacker. With 
soldiers for his guard, he wa.s conveyed, along some of the 
galleries of the old Palace, now no longer extant, to the New 
Banqueting Hall, which Inigo Jone.s had built, and which 
still exi.sts. Besidc.s tlie soldier.s, many men and women Jiad 
crowded into the Hall, from whom, as his Majesty passed on, 
there was heard a general murmur of commiseration and 
prayer, the soldiers themselves not objecting, but appearing 
grave and respectful. 

Through a passage broken in the wall of the Banqueting 
Hall, or more probaldy through one of the windows dis- 
mantled for the purpose, Charles emerged on the scaffold, in 
the open street, fronting the site of the present Horse Guards. 
The scaffold was hung with black, and carpeted with black, 
the block and the axe in the middle; a number of persons 
already stood upon it, among whom were several men with 
black masks concealing their faces; in the street in front, 
all round the scaffold, were com[)anies of foot and horse ; and 
beyond these, as far as the eye could reach, towards Charing 
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was a closely-packed multitude of speetatom. The hin", 
walking on the scaffold, looked earnestly at the block, and 
said something to Hacker as if he thought it were too low ; 
after which, taking out a small piece of paper, on which he 
had jotted some notes, he proceeded to address those standing 
near him. AVliat lie said may have taken about ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour to deliver, and appears, from the 
short-hand report of it which lias been preserved, to have 
been rather incoherent. Now, Sirs,” he said at one point, 

** I must show you both how you are out of the way, and I 
“ will put you in the way. First, you are out of the way ; 

“ for certainly all the way you ever have liad 3"et, as I could 
“ find by anything, is in the way of conquest. Certainly 
“ this is an ill way ; for conquest, Sirs, in niy opinion, is never 
‘'just, except there he a good just cause, either for matter of 
“ wrong, or just title ; and then, if you go h< 3 yond it, the 
“first quarrel that you have to it, that makes it unjust at 
“ the end that was just at first.” A little farther on, when 
he had begun a sentence, “For the King indeed I will not,” 
a gentleman chanced to touch the axe. “ Hurt not the axe,” 
he interrupted ; “ that may hurt me,” and then resumed. 
“As for the King, the Laws of tlie Land will clearly instruct 
“ you for that ; therefore, because it concerns my own par- 
“ ticular, I only give 3^011 a touch of it. For the People : 
“ and truly I desire their libert}^ and freedom as much as 
“ anybody whomsoever ; hut I must tell you that their 
“liberty and freedom consists in having of Government 
“ those laws 133^ which their life and their goods ma3^ be most 
“ their own. It is not having Hharc in Govenimeut, Sirs ; 
“ that is nothing pertaining to them. A subject and a 
“ sovereign are clean difforent things ; and therefore, until 
“they do that — I mean, that 3^011 put the People in that 
“ libert}^ as I say — certainly the3’’ will never enjoy them- 
“sedves.” Tn conclusion he said he would have liked to 
have a little more time, so as to have put what he meant to 
say “ in a little more order and a little hotter digested,” and 
gave the paper containing the heads of his speech to Juxon. 
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As he liad said nothing si)ecially about lieligion, Juxon 
reminded him of the omission. I thank you very heartily, 
'' my Lord/^ said Charles, " for that I had almost forgotten it. 
'' In troth, Sirs, my conscience in lieligion, I think it very 
well known to the world ; and therefore I declare before 
“ you all that I die a Christian, according to the profession 
“ of the Church of England as I found it left me by my 
“ father ; and this honest man (the Bishop) I think will 
“ witness it.'' There were some more words, addressed par- 
ticularly to Hacker and the other officers ; and once more, 
seeing a gentleman go too near the axe, he called out, '' Take 
heed of the axe ; pray, take heed of the axe." Then, taking 
the white satin cap from Juxon, he put it on, and, with the 
assistance of Juxon and the chief executioner, pushed his 
liair all within it. Some final .sentences of pious import 
tlien passed between the King and Juxon, and the King, 
liaving taken off his cloak and (fcorge, and given the latter 
to Juxon, witli tlie word Jlenicmber,’' knelt down, and put 
his neck on the block. After a second or two lie stretched 
out his hands, and the axe descended, severing the head from 
tlie body at one blow. There was a vast shudder through 
tlie mob, and tlien a univensal ground 


Immediately after the execution Juxon and the sorrowing 
Herbert were allowed to take charge of the corpse. Em- 
balmed, coffined in wood and lead, and covered with a velvet 
pall, it lay for some days in 8t. Jain(?s's Palace, wlun-e crowds 
came to sec it. There was some difficulty about the place of 


burial. Charles himself havin; 


1 Herbert’s Memoirs, 183--194 ; 
Woofl’H Ath. (repeatin;^ ifcrlicrt), IV. 
32- 30; Kush worth, VI I. M2S -MSI ; 
Fuller’s Church Hist, (ed, 184*2) HI. T/OO, 
501 ; Disraeli’s Charles I. (cd. 1831/ V. 
449-50; Canniiighaiu’s London, Whilr- 
hall.- Hcrhert only mentions tlie fact 
of his dream in the body of his Memoir ; 
but the detailed account of it in his 
own words, written in 1080, is given in 
the Appendix, 217 — 22*2, and in a note 
in Wood’s Ath. as above. — The inco- 
herence of Charles’s last speech seom.s 
to have struck F\illor, who says that. 


left no directions on the suh- 


** though taken in shorthand by one 
eminent therein,” it is done defectively. 
1 rather think it is punctually literal. 
1 find in the Stationers’ Registers this 
entry, under date Jan. 31, 1648-9 : 
'* Deter (.'ole entered for his copy, 
under the hand of Mr. Mabbott, 
“ King Charles his Speech upon the 
** .Scaffold, with the maimer of his 
buffering, on Jan. 30, 1648.” I sup- 
po.se this is the Report afterwards re- 
peat e« I by Kush worth, though ohjoeted 
to by Ful!c*r. Was Rush worth the 
reporter f 
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ject, Juxoii and Herbert thought that the fittest place would 
be King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in Westminster Abbey, 
containing as it did the tombs of his four immediate prede- 
cessors, and those of his grandmother ^lary, Queen of Scots, 
and his brother Prince Henry. The authorities, however, 
considering that this place was too public and would attract 
inconvenient crowds, Juxon and Herbert next ])roposed the 
Koyal Chapel in Windsor, where some of his earlier prede- 
cessors had been buried, and among them Henry VIIL To 
this no objection was made, and on tlie 7th of February the 
body was conveyed from St. James’s to Windsor in a hearse 
drawn by six horses, and followed by four mourning coaches. 
Colonel Whichcot, the Governor of the Castle, having been 
shown the order, allowed Herbert and tliose witli him to 
select wliatever spot they chose. Tliey thought first of what 
was called the tomb-house,” built by Cardinal Wolsey, and 
intended l)y liiiii as a splendid sepulciiro for his master, 
Henry VI If. ; but tlioy decided against it, partly because it 
was not within the lioyal Chapel, l)ut only adjoining it, and 
])artly because they were uncertain whether Henry VIII. (of 
whose exact ])lace of burial the tradition had been los+) might 
not actually have l)een buried in the tomb-house,” and they 
recollected that this particular predecessor of Charles was 
not one of his favourites. He had been heard, in occasional 
discourses, to express dislike of Henry’s conduct in appro- 
priating Church revenues and demolishing religious edifices. 
They therefore fixed on the vault where Edward TV. was 
interred, on the north side of the choir, near the altar. 
The vault was opened for the purpose, and preparations for 
the interment there were going on, when (Feb. 8) the Duke 
of Richmond, the Manpiis of Hertford, and the Earls of 
Southampton and Lindsey, with Dr. Juxon, arrived from 
London, specially authorized by the House of Commoiis to 
attend the funeral, and the Duke empowered to arrange all 
wholly as he thought tit. Herbert and those wdth him 
having then resigned the duty into the hands of these^^ 
^leat persons, there was a new inquiry as to the best spot 
for the grave. The “tomb-house” was again looked at. 
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and tlie choir of the Chapel diligently re-investigated. At 
length, a spot in the choir having been detected where the 
pavement sounded hollow when struck — '‘being about the 
middle of the choir, over against the eleventh seat on the 
Sovereign’s side ” — the stones and earth were removed, and a 
vault was disclosed, in which there were two leaden coffins 
close together, one very large and the other small. From the 
velvet palls covering them, some portions in their original 
purple colour, and others turned into fox-tawny or coal- 
black by the damp, there was no doubt that they were the 
coffins of Henry VIII. and his third wife, Lady Jane Sey- 
mour. As tlun’o was just room for one coffin more in the 
vault, it was determined that the hict of its being the vault 
of Henry VIII., now accidentally discovered after so long a 
time, should be no bar to the burial of Charles in the other- 
wise suitable vacancy. Accordingly, on Friday the 9th of 
February, the body was bronglit from tlio royal bod-(;hambcr, 
where it had been meanwhile lying, to St. (leorge’s Hall, and 
thence, with slow and solemn pace, to the Cliapel. It was 
1)orne on tlie slioulders of some gentlemen in mourning; 
tlie noblemen in mourning held up the pall ; and Colonel 
Whichcot, with several gentlemen, officers, and attendants, 
followed. As they were moving from the Hall to the 
Chapel, the sky, which had been previously clear, darkened 
with snow% which fell so fast that, before they reached the 
Chapel, the black velvet pall was white witli the flakes. 
The coffin having been set down near the vault, cx-J»ishop 
Juxon would liave read the burial-service over it according 
to the form of the Book of Common Prayer ; but, though 
permission to do so seemed to be implied in the wording of 
the order granted to tlie Duke of Itichmond by tlie House of 
(Jommons, and though the noblemen present were desirous 
that it should be done, Colonel Whichcot did not think 
liimself entitled to allow any service except that of the new 
Presbyterian Directory. Without any service at all, there- 
fore, save what may have been rendered by the tears and 
’•muttered words of those who stood by, tlie cofliii was de- 
txjsited, about three o’clock in the afternoon, in the vacant 
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space in the vault. A kind of scarf or scroll of lead, about 
five inches broad, had been soldered to it, bearing tliis in- 
scription in capital letters: “ Kino Chaulks, 1048.'’ At the 
time of his death. King Charles was forty-eight years, two 
months, and eleven days old, and he had reigned tweiity-tlirce 
years and ten months.^ 


1 Herbert’s Memoirs, 194 — 210 ; Com- 
mons Journals, Feb, 8 ; Fuller’s Church 
Hist. Iir. 501-4. — J 11 March 1813 
some workmen, einiiloyed in m;ikin*r a 
pns.sji«^o from umlor tlo choir of the 
Koyal Chapel at Wirnhsor to a mauso- 
leum erected by CcorfiiO HI. in the 
“tomb hoimo” docribed iu the text, 
accidentally broke into the vault cxni- 
tainiiif^^ t he Ixxiios nf diaries 1., Henry 
VHI., aisfl Queen Jane Sevinour. 'I’ho 
fact having been re[)ortctl to tlic Frinco 
llc^^’cnt, a careful examination was 
ordcrotl. It was made April 1, 1813, 
in the presence of the Frince Kof^ent 
himself, the Duke of Cumhcrlaiid, 
Count Munster, tlio Dean of Wimlsor, 
Sir Ht'nry Halford t Physician to the 
KiiiL^ and the I’riiioo licec»»t), .and Mr. 
F. C. Stevenson. Tlie cotlin of Charles 
I. was examined with uroat minuteness, 
nial e(U’r(.sj'on<lod in every particular 
with tlie nccouiit 'iiven hy Hcrhert. 
M'lieu black velvet pall had Ikcu 
removed, Iho^Mitrm was found to be of 
plain lead, witli the lca<lcii scroll eii* 
cireliiii^ it, bearing; t’*io inscriptimi 
“ KiNa; CuAltLKS, 1C 18, ’ in larjfc legible 
characters. A .s«iuare upeninj^: was then 
cut in the upper lid, .so tluit the con- 
tents ini^id oo clearly seiu. An in- 
ternal wooden cotlin was found to ho 
Very much «Icc.ayed, and the body was 
found to bo can^fully wra]»ped up in 
corcclotb, into Uio folds of which there 


had been poured abundantly some 
unctuous substance mixed with resin. 
With considerable difficulty the cere- 
cloth was removetl from the face, ami 
then, despite tlie di.scolourin^ and the 
<lccay of some parts, the features of 
Charles 1., as represent e<l in (‘oins an<l 
busts, and ospceially iu Vandyke’s por- 
traits of him, could be distinctly re- 
co<pii:.cd. TIk /•( was the t>val face, with 
the p<.akcd beard. Wlicn, Ity farther 
rciiiov.d of the cerecloth, tluw had di.-;- 
c*ii^a;.;\d the entire head, they found it 
to ho louse from tliO body. <.)»i taking it 
out, tlu!y .‘^a.w that “ the mnselesuf tho 
neck hadcvideiill.N ret raeb.d t hcnisclvcs 
considerably, and tla.- fuiuih ceiaical 
vcrul ra was found to bo cut throngli Its 
substance transversely, leaving the sur- 
faces of the divi<lcd ]<ortion.s pcifeclly 
sniuoth and even — an .‘ip))earaiice whicii 
Could li.avc been ]U*oduced only by a 
he.avy blow inllicted by a very >harp 
instrument.” The hair, wbieh was 
thick at the back, looked v.early black ; 
but, wlun a jiDition of it was aftcr- 
Avards cleaned and »lriod, the cr.\ ir 
was foiuul to be a beautiful dark bo-wn, 
- that of tlie btard a rc<ldor brown. 
The ho<ly was not examined lu low tho 
neck ; and, tlie head havir-g hetn re- 
jdacod, the coilin was s('ldcred up again 
and tho AUnlt closed. (Fee account hy 
Sir Henry Haifird. (pioted by Fliss in 
his editimi of Wood’s Atb. 1 V. 39“ 42.) 
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